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CHiUP.  I. 

i7oi0  Antipater  was  Tutted  by  aU  the  Nation  [of  tJie  Jews]  fttr  the  SUtJghier  of  Ms 

Brethren;  and  how j  for  thai  Reason,  he  got  into  peculiar  Favour  with  his 

Friends  at  Romey  by  giving  them  many  Presents ;  as  lie  did  also  with 

SatuminuSj  the  President  of  Syria^  and  the  Governors  wJio  were 

under  him  *  and  concerning  Ucrod^s  Wives  and  C?Uldren. 

!\  1.  When  Antipater  had  thus  taken  ofT  his  brethren,  and  had  brought  his 
ather  into  the  highest  degree  of  impiety,  till  he  wa«  haunted  with  furies  for  what 
he  had  done,  his  hopes  did  not  succeed  to  his  mind,  as  to  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  for 
although  he  was  delivered  from  the  fear  of  bis  brethren  being  his  rivals  as  to  the 
government,  yet  did  he  find  it  a  very  hard  thinc^,  and  almost  impracticable,  to 
come  at  the  kingdom,  because  the  hatred  of  the  nation  against  birr  on  that  ac 
couni  was  become  very  great :  and,  besides  this  \ery  disagreeable  circumstance, 
the  affair  of  the  soldiery  grieved  him  still  more,  who  were  alienated  from  him, 
from  which  yet  these  kings  derived  all  the  safety  which  they  bad.  whenever  they 
found  the  nation  desirous  of  innovation :  and  all  this  danger  was  drawn  upon  him 
by  his  destruction  of  his  brethren.  However,  he  governed  the  notion  jointly  with 
his  father,  being  indeed  no  other  than  a  king  already :  and  he  was  for  that  very 
reason  trusted,  and  the  more  firmly  depended  on,  for  the  which  he  ought  himself 
to  have  been  put  to  death,  as  appearing  to  have  betrayed  his  brethren  out  of  hia 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  Herod,  and  not  rather  out  of  his  ill  will  to  them, 
and,  before  them,  to  his  father  himself;  and  this  was  the  accursed  state  he  was 
m.  Now,  all  Antipater's  contrivances  tended  to  make  his  way  to  take  off  Herod, 
that  he  might  have  nobody  to  accuse  him  in  the  vile  practices  he  was  devising ; 
and  that  Herod  might  have  no  refuge,  nor  any  to  afford  him  their  assistance,  since 
they  must  thereby  have  Antipater  for  their  open  enemy :  insomuch  that  the  very 
plots  he  had  laid  against  his  brethren  were  occasioned  by  the  hatred  he  bore  hia 
father.  But  at  this  time  he  was  more  than  ever  set  upon  the  execution  of  his  au 
tempts  against  Herod,  because  if  he  were  once  dead,  the  government  would  now 
be  firmly  secured  to  him ;  but  if  he  were  suffered  to  live  any  longer,  he  should 
be  in  danger  upon  a  discovery  of  that  wickedness  of  which  he  had  been  the  oon. 
triver,  and  his  father  would  of  necessity  then  become  his  enemv.  And  on  this 
account  it  was  that  he  became  very  bountiful  to  his  father's  friends,  and  bestowed 
great  sums  on  several  of  them,  in  order  to  surprise  men  with  his  good  deeds,  and 
take  ofiT  their  hatred  against  him.  And  he  sent  great  presents  to  his  friends  at 
Rome  particularly  to  gain  their  good  will ;  and  above  all  the  rest  to  SatuminiM^ 
the  prandeot  of  Syria.    He  also  hoped  to  gain  the  favour  of  Satuminuii  8  brother 
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with  the  large  presents  he  bestowed  on  him :  as  also  he  used  the  same  art  to 
[Salome]  the  king's  sister,  who  had  married  one  of  Herod's  chief  friends.  And, 
when  he  counterfeited  friendship  to  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  he  was  very 
subtle  in  gaining  their  belief,  and  very  cunning  to  hide  his  hatred  against  any  that 
he  really  did  hate.  But  he  could  not  impose  upon  his  aunt,  who  imderstood  iiim 
of  a  long  time,  and  was  a  woman  not  easily  to  be  deluded,  especially  while  she 
had  already  used  all  possible  caution  in  preventing  his  pernicious  designs.  Al. 
though  Antipater's  uncle,  by  the  mother's  side,  were  married  to  her  daughter,  and 
this  by  his  own  connivance  and  management,  while  she  had  before  been  married 
to  Aristobulus,  and  while  Salome's  other  daughter  by  that  husband  was  married 
to  the  son  of  Callcas.  But  that  marriage  was  no  obstacle  to  her,  who  knew  how 
wicked  he  was,  in  her  discovering  his  designs,  as  her  former  kindred  to  him  could 
not  prevent  her  hatred  of  him.  Now  Herod  had  compelled  Salome,  while  she  was 
in  love  with  Sylleus  the  Arabian,  and  had  taken  a  fondness  for  him,  to  marry 
Alexas;  which  match  was  by  her  submitted  to  at  the  instance  of  Julia,  who  per. 
fiuaded  Salome  not  to  refuse  it,  lest  she  should  herself  be  their  open  enemy,  since 
Herod  had  sworn  that  he  would  never  be  friends  with  Salome,  if  she  would  not 
accept  of  Alexas  for  her  husband ;  so  she  submitted  to  Julia  as  being  Caesar's 
vife;  and,  besides  that,  as  she  advised  her  to  nothing  but  what  was  very  much 
I'.jr  her  own  advantage.  At  this  time  also  it  was  that  Herod  sent  back  king  Ar- 
chelaus's  daughter,  who  had  been  Alexander's  wife,  to  her  father,  returning  the 
portion  he  had  with  her  out  of  his  own  estate,  that  there  might  be  no  dispute 
between  them  about  it. 

2.  Now  Herod  brought  up  his  son's  children  with  great  care:  for  Alexander 
had  two  sons  by  Glaphyra;  and  Aristobulus  had  three  sons  by  Bcrnice,  Salome's 
daughter,  and  two  daughters:  and,  as  his  friends  were  once  with  him,  he  pre. 
sented  the  children  before  them;  and,  deploring  the  hard  fortune  of  his  own  sons, 
ke  prayed  that  no  such  ill  fortune  might  befall  those  who  were  their  children,  but 
that  they  might  improve  in  virtue  and  obtain  what  they  justly  deserved,  ond  might 
make  him  amends  for  his  care  of  their  education.  He  also  caused  them  to  bo 
betrothed  against  they  should  come  to  the  proper  age  of  marriage;  the  elder  of 
Alcxander'tf  sons  to  Pheroras's  daughter,  and  Antipater's  daughter  to  Aristobus's 
eldest  son.  He  also  allotted  one  of  Aristobulus's  daughters  to  Antipater's  son. 
and  Aristobulus's  other  daughter  to  Herod,  a  son  of  his  own,  who  was  born  to  him 
by  the  high  priest's  daughter ;  for  it  is  the  ancient  practice  among  us  to  have 
many  wives  at  the  same  time.  Now  the  king  made  these  espousals  for  the  chiU 
dren,  out  of  commiseration  of  them  now  they  were  fatherless,  as  endeavouring 
to  render  Antipater  kind  to  them  by  these  intermarriages.  But  Antipatcr  did  not 
fail  to  bear  the  same  temper  of  mind  to  his  brother's  children,  which  he  had  borno 
to  his  brothers  themselves;  and  his  father's  concern  about  them  provoked  his  in- 
dignation  against  them  upon  this  supposal,  that  they  would  become  greater  than 
ever  his  brothers  had  been;  while  Archelaus,  a  king,  would  support  his  daughter's 
nous,  and  Pheroras,  a  tctrarch,  would  accept  of  one  of  the  daughters  as  a  wite  to 
his  son.  What  provoked  him  also  was  this,  that  all  the  multitude  would  so  com. 
miserate  these  fatherless  children,  and  so  hate  him  [t'br  making  them  fatherless,] 
that  all  would  come  out,  since  they  were  no  strangers  to  his  vile  disposition  to- 
wards his  brethren.  He  contrived  therefore  to  overturn  his  father's  settlements, 
as  thinking  it  a  terrible  thing  that  they  should  be  so  related  to  him,  and  be  so 
powerful  withal.  So  Herod  yielded  to  him,  and  changed  his  resolution  at  his  en. 
treaty;  and  the  deterroinaiion  now  was,  that  Antipator  himself  should  marry  Aris. 
tobulus's  daughter,  and  Antipater's  son  should  marry  Pheroras's  daughter.  S« 
the  espousals  for  the  marriages  were  changed  after  this  manner,  even  without  tliti 
king's  real  approbation. 

3    Now  Herod,*  the  king,  had  at  this  time  nine  wives :  one  of  them  Antipater's 

*  Thote  who  have  a  mind  to  know  all  the  fomily  and  descendants  of  Antipater,  tlie  Idumean,aud  of 
tin  mL  toe  Gr«uit,  bit  koq,  and  have  a  mamor)  to  preserve  thnm  all  ditfiactly,  may  conauit  JoaaptMic 
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BioCher,  and  another  the  high  priest's  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  of  his  ow* 
name.  He  had  also  one  who  was  his  brother's  daughter,  and  another  his  sister's 
daughter,  which  two  had  no  children.  One  of  his  wives  also  was  of  the  Sama 
ntan  nation,  whose  sons  were  Antipas  and  Archelaus,  and  whose  daughter  was 
Olympias ;  which  daughter  was  afler>vard  married  to  Joseph,  the  king's  brother's 
son ;  but  Archelaus  and  Antipas  were  brought  up  with  a  certain  private  man  at 
Rome.  Herod  bad  also  to  wife  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  her  he  had  his 
sons  Herod  and  Philip ;  which  last  was  also  brought  up  at  Rome :  Pallas  also  was 
one  of  his  wives,  which  bare  him  his  son  t^hasaelus.  And  besides  these,  he  had 
for  his  wives  Phaedra  and  Elpis,  by  whom  he  had  his  daughter  Roxana  and  Sa- 
lome. As  for  his  elder  daughters  by  the  same  mother  with  Alexander  and  Aris- 
tobulus,  and  whom  Pheroras  neglected  to  marry,  he  gave  the  one  in  marriage  to 
Antipater,  the  king's  sister's  son,  and  the  other  to  Phasaelus,  his  brother's  sou 
And  this  was  the  posterity  of  Herod* 


CHAP.  n. 

Concerning  Zamaris,  the  Babylonian  Jew.     Concerning  the  Plots  laid  by  Antipater 
against  his  Father;  and  somewhat  about  the  Pharisees, 

§  1.  And  now  it  was  that  Herod,  being  desirous  of  securing  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  Trachonites,  resolved  to  build  a  village,  as  large  as  a  city,  for  the  Jews,  in 
the  middle  of  that  country,  which  might  make  his  own  country  difficult  to  be  as. 
saulted,  and  whence  he  might  be  at  hand  to  make  sallies  upon  them,  and  to  do 
tliem  a  mischief.  Accordingly,  when  he  understood  that  there  was  a  man  that 
was  a  Jew  come  out  of  Babylon,  with  five  hundred  horsemen,  all  of  whom  could 
slioot  their  arrows  as  they  rode  on  horseback,  and  with  a  hundred  of  his  relations 
bad  passed  over  Euphrates,  and  now  abode  at  Antioch  by  Daphne  of  Syria,  where 
oatuminus,  who  was  then  president,  had  given  them  a  place  fur  habitation,  called 
Valalha;  he  sent  for  this  man,  with  the  multitude  that  followed  him,  and  promised 
to  give  him  land  in  the  toparchy  called  BataneOj  which  country  is  bounded  with 
Trachonites,  as  desirous  to  make  that  his  habitation  a  guard  to  himself.  He  abo 
engaged  to  let  him  hold  the  country  free  from  tribute,  and  that  they  should  dwell 
entirely  without  paying  such  customs  as  used  to  be  paid,  and  gave  it  him  tax  free. 

2.  The  Babylonian  was  induced  by  these  offers  to  come,  hither ;  so  he  took 
possession  of  the  land,  and  built  in  it  fortresses  and  a  village,  and  named  it  Ba* 
thyra.  Whereby  this  man  became  the  safeguard  to  the  inhabitants  against  the 
Trachonites,  and  preserved  those  Jews  who  came  out  of  Babylon  to  offer  their 
sacrifices  at  Jenualem,  from  being  hurt  by  the  Trachonite  robberies ;  so  that  a 
great  number  came  to  him  from  all  those  parts  where  the  ancient  Jewish  laws 
were  observed,  and  the  country  became  full  of  people,  by  reason  of  their  univer* 
sal  freedom  from  taxes.  This  continued  during  the  life  of  Herod ;  but  when 
Philip,  who  was  [tetrarch]  ader  him,  took  the  government,  he  made  them  pay 
some  small  taxes,  and  that  for  a  little  while  only ;  and  Agrippa  the  Great,  and  his 
son  of  the  same  name,  although  they  harassed  them  greatly,  yet  would  not  take 
tlieir  liberty  away.  From  whom,  when  the  Romans  have  now  taken  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  they  still  give  them  the  privilege  of  their  freedom,  but 
oppress  them  entirely  with  the  imposition  of  taxes.  Of  which  matter  I  shall  treat 
more  accurately  in  the  progress  of  this  history.* 

3.  At  length  Zamaris,  the  Babylonian,  to  whom  Herod  had  given  that  cnuntnr 
for  a  possession,  died  ;  having  lived  virtuously,  and  lefl  children  of  a  good  cha* 
racter  behind  him:  one  of  whom  was  Jacim,  who  was  famous  for  bis  valour,  and 

Antiq.  b.  xriii.  ch.  5.  veet.  4.  and  Of  the  War,  R.  i.  ch.  xxviii.  tecL  4,  and  Noldlus  in  Haveicamp*!  adi 
lioa.  p.  S3S,  4i>d  Spanbeim,  i6.  ik  402—405,  and  Reland.  FHlettin,  part  l  p.  175, 176. 

*  riut  II  now  wamiuc 
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taught  his  Babylonians  how  to  ride  their  horses ;  and  a  troop  of  them  were  guards 
to  the  forementioned  kings.  And  when  Jacim  was  dead  in  his  old  age,  he  leA  a 
son  whose  name  was  PhiHp,  one  of  great  strength  in  his  hands,  and  in  other  re- 
apects  also  more  eminent  for  his  valour  tlian  any  of  his  contemporaries,  on  which 
iccount  there  was  a  confidence  and  firm  friendship  between  him  and  king  Agnp. 
pa.  He  had  also  an  army,  which  he  maintained  as  great  as  that  of  a  king ;  which 
he  exercised  and  led  wheresoever  he  had  occasion  to  march. 
~  4.  When  the  affairs  of  Herod  were  in  the  condition  I  have  described,  all  the 
public  afiairs  depended  upon  Antipater;  and  his  power  was  such  that  he  could 
do  good  turns  to  as  many  as  he  pleased,  and  this  by  his  father's  concession,  in 
hopes  of  his  good  will  and  fidehty  to  him ;  and  this  till  he  ventured  to  use  his 
power  still  farther,  because  his  wicked  designs  were  concealed  from  his  father, 
and  he  made  him  believe  every  thing  he  said.  He  was  also  formidable  to  all, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  power  and  authority  he  had,  as  for  the  shrewdness 
of  his  vile  attempts  beforehand  :*  but  he  who  principally  cultivated  a  friendship 
with  him  was  Pheroras,  who  received  the  like  marks  of  his  friendship ;  while  An- 
tipater had  cunningly  encompassed  him  about  by  a  company  of  women  whom  he 
placed  as  guards  about  him :  for  Pheroras  was  greatly  enslaved  to  his  wife,  and 
to  her  mother,  and  to  her  sister ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  hatred  he  bare 
them,  for  the  indignities  they  had  ofiered  to  his  virgin  daughters.  Yet  did  he 
bear  them,  and  nothing  was  to  be  done  without  the  women,  who  had  got  this  man 
into  their  circle,  and  continued  still  to  assist  each  other  in  all  things,  insomuch 
that  Antipater  was  entirely  addicted  to  them,  both  by  himself  and  by  his  mother ; 
for  these  four  womea"*  said  all  one  and  the  same  thing ;  but  the  opmions  cf  Phe- 
roras  and  Antipater  were  difierent,  in  some  points  of  no  consequence.  But  the 
king's  sister  [Salome]  was  their  antagonist,  who  for  a  good  while  had  looked 
about  all  their  afiairs,  and  was  apprized  that  this  their  friendship  was  made  in 
order  to  do  to  Herod  some  mischief,  and  was  disposed  to  inform  the  king  of  it. 
And  since  these  people  knew  that  their  friendship  was  very  disagreeable  to  He. 
rod,  as  tending  to  do  him  a  mischief,  they  contrived  that  their  meetings  should 
not  be  discovered ;  so  they  pretended  to  hate  one  another,  and  to  abuse  one  ano« 
ther  when  time  served,  and  especially  when  Herod  was  present,  or  when  any 
ane  was  there  that  would  tell  him ;  but  still  their  intimacy  was  firmer  than  ever 
when  they  were  private.  And  this  was  the  course  they  took ;  but  they  could  not 
conceal  from  Salome  neither  their  first  contrivance,  when  they  set  about  these 
their  intentions,  nor  when  they  had  made  some  progress  in  them :  but  she 
searched  out  every  thing ;  and,  aggravating  the  relations  to  her  brother,  declared 
to  him,  **  Au  well  their  secret  assemblies  and  compotations,  as  their  counsels  taken 
in  a  clandeotine  manner,  which,  if  they  were  not  in  order  to  destroy  him,  they 
might,  well  enough  have  been  open  and  public.  But,  to  appearance,  they  are  at 
variance,  and  speak  about  one  another  as  if  they  intended  one  another  a  mischief, 
but  agree  so  well  together  when  they  are  out  of  the  sight  of  the  multitude ;  for 
when  they  are  alone  by  themselves  they  act  in  concert,  and  profess  that  they  will 
never  leave  off  their  friendship,  but  will  fight  against  those  from  whom  they  con. 
ceal  their  designs.  And  thus  did  she  search  out  these  things,  and  get  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  them,  and  then  told  her  brother  of  them ;  who  understood  also  of 
himself  a  great  deal  of  what  she  said,  but  still  durst  not  depend  upon  it,  because 
of  the  suspicions  he  had  of  his  sister's  calumnies.  For  there  was  a  certain  sect 
of  men  that  were  Jews,  who  valued  themselves  highly  upon  the  exact  skill  they 
had  in  the  law  of  their  fathers,  and  made  men  believe  they  were  highly  favoured 
by  God,  by  whom  this  set  of  women  was  inveigled.  These  are  those  thai  are 
called  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  in  a  capacity  of  greatly  opposing  kings. 
A  cunning  sect  they  were,  and  soon  elevated  to  a  pitch  of  open  fighting,  and  doing 
mischief.    Accordingly,  when  all  the  people  of  the  Jews  gave  assurance  of  thcif 

•  Ptefon'i  wife  ftnd  h«r  mother  and  sieter  and  Doris,  Antipeter*i  morlMr 
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good  will  to  Caisar,  aa  I  to  the  king's  goTernment,  these  very  men  did  not  swear, 
being  above  sit  thousand  ;  and  when  the  king  imposed  a  fine  upon  them,  Phe* 
rora^  wife  paid  their  fine  for  them.  In  order  to  requite  which  kindness  of  hers, 
since  ihey  were  believed  to  have  the  foreknowledge  of  things  to  come  by  divino 
inspiration,  they  foretoia  how  God  had  decreed,  that  Herod's  government  should 
cease,  and  his  posterity  should  be  deprived  of  it ;  but  that  the  kingdom  should 
come  to  her  and  Pheroras,  and  to  their  children.  These  predictions  were  noc^^ 
concealed  from  Salome,  but  were  told  the  king ;  as  also  how  they  had  perverted 
•ome  persons  about  the  palace  itself:  so  the  king  slew  buch  of  the  Pharisees  as 
were  principally  accused,  and  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  and  one  Cams,  who  exceeded 
all  men  of  that  time  in  comeliness,  and  one  that  was  his  catamite.  He  slew  also 
all  those  of  his  own  family  who  had  consented  to  what  the  Pharisees  foretold : 
and  for  Bagoas^  he  had  been  pufied  up  by  them,  as  though  he  should  be  named 
the  father  and  the  benefactor  of  him  who,  by  the  prediction,  was  foretold  to  be 
their  appointed  king ;  for  that  this  king  would  have  all  things  in  his  power,  and 
would  enable  Bagoas  to  marry,  and  to  have  children  of  his  own  body  begotten* 


CHAP.  in. 

Concennng  the  Enmity  between  Herod  and  Pheroras :  how  Herod  sent  Anttpater 
to  Casar;  and  of  the  Death  of  Pheroras. 

§  1^  Whe:t  Herod  had  punished  those  Pharisees  who  had  been  convicted  of  ths 
foregoing  crimes,  he  gathered  an  assembly  together  of  his  friends,  and  accused 
Pheroras's  wife ;  and,  ascribing  the  abuses  of  the  virgins  to  the  imprudence  of  that 
woman,  brought  an  accusation  against  her  for  the  dishonour  she  had  brought  upon 
them:  That  "  she  had  studiously  introduced  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  bro- 
ther,  and,  by  her  ill  temper,  had  brought  them  into  a  state  of  war,  both  by  hei 
words  and  actk>ns;  that  the  fines  which  he  had  laid  had  not  been  paid,  and  the 
offenders  had  escaped  punishment  by  her  means ;  and  that  nothing  which  had  o' 
late  been  done  had  been  done  without  her ;  for  which  reason  Pheroras  would  do 
well,  if  he  would,  of  his  own  accord,  and  by  his  own  command,  and  not  at  my 
entreaty,  or  as  following  my  opinion,  put  this  his  wife  away,  as  one  that  will  still 
be  the  occasion  of  war  between  thee  and  me.  And  now  Pheroras,  if  thou  valuo«l 
thy  relation  to  me,  put  this  \n(e  of  thine  away  :  for  by  this  means  thou  wilt  con. 
tinue  to  be  a  brother  to  mc,  and  wilt  abide  in  thy  love  to  mc."  Then  said  Phe- 
loras  (although  he  were  pressed  hard  by  the  former  words,)  that  "  As  he  would 
aot  do  so  unjust  a  thing  nxi  to  renounce  his  brotherly  relation  to  him,  so  would  he 
not  leave  ofl*  his  affection  f  t  his  wife  :  that  he  wouid  rather  choose  to  die  than  to 
live  and  be  deprived  of  a'  ife  that  was  so  dear  unto  him."  Hereupon  Herod 
put  off  his  anger  against  Pheroras  on  these  accounts,  although  he  himself  there- 
by  underwent  a  very  uneasy  punishment.  However,  he  forbade  Antipater  and 
b\a  mother  to  have  any  conversation  uith  Pheroras,  and  bid  them  to  take  cnro  to 
avoid  the  assemblies  of  the  women  :  which  they  promised  to  do ;  but  still  goi 
together  when  occasion  served,  and  both  Pheroras  and  Antipater  had  their  own 
merry  meeting.  The  report  went  also,  that  Antipater  had  criminal  conversation 
with  Pheroras^s  wife  ;  and  that  they  were  brought  together  by  Antipater's  moliier. 
2.  But  Antipater  had  now  a  suspicion  of  his  father,  and  was  afraid  that  thi 
efTects  of  his  hatred  to  him  might  increase ;  so  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Rome, 
4nd  bid  ihem  send  to  Herod,  that  he  would  immediately  send  Antipater  to  Coiar; 
uhich  when  it  was  done,  Herod  sent  Antipater  thither,  and  senfmost  noble  pre- 
Rcrnts  along  with  him ;  as  also  his  testament,  wherein  Antipater  was  appointed  to 
h.^  his  successor ;  and  that  if  Antipater  should  die  first,  his  [Herod  Philip]  son  hv 
the  hi^h  priest's  daughter  should  succeed.  And,  together  with  Antipater,  iher» 
went  to  Rome,  Sylleus  the  Arabian,  although  he  had  done  nothing  of  nil  iha> 
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Caesar  had  enjoined  him.  Antipater  also  accused  him  of  the  same  crimes  of 
which  he  had  been  formerly  accused  by  Herod.  Sy Ileus  was  also  accused  by 
Aretas,  that  without  his  consent  he  had  slain  many  of  the  chief  of  the  Arabians 
at  Petra ;  and  particularly  Soamus,  a  man  that  deserved  to  be  honoured  by  all 
men :  and  that  he  had  slain  Fabatus,  a  servant  of  Ctesar's.  These  were  the 
things  of  which  Sylleus  was  accused,  and  that  on  the  occasion  following :  There 
was  one  Corinthus  belonging  to  Herod,  of  the  guards  of  the  king's  body,  and 
one  who  was  greatly  tnisted  by  him.  Sylleus  had  persuaded  this  man,  with  the 
offer  of  a  great  sum  of  money,  to  kill  Herod :  and  he  had  promised  to  do  it. 
When  Fabatus  had  been  made  acquainted  with  this,  for  Sylleus  had  himself  told 
him  of  it,  he  informed  the  king  of  it ;  who  caught  Corinthus,  and  put  him  to  the 
torture,  and  thereby  got  out  of  him  the  whole  conspiracy.  He  also  caught  two 
other  Arabians,  who  were  discovered  by  Corinthus ;  the  one  the  head  of  a  tribe, 
and  the  other  a  friend  to  Sylleus,  who  were  both  by  the  king  brought  to  the  tor. 
tiire,  and  confessed  that  they  were  coming  to  encourage  Corinthus  not  to  fail  of 
doing  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do ;  and  to  assist  him  with  their  own  hands  in 
the  murder,  if  need  should  require  their  assistance.  So  Salurninus,  upon  Herod's 
discovering  the  whole  to  him,  sent  them  to  Rome. 

3.  At  this  time  Herod  commanded  Pheroras,  that  since  he  was  so  obstinate  in 
his  affection  for  his  wife,  he  should  retire  into  his  own  tetrarchy ;  which  he  did 
very  willingly,  and  sware  many  oathj  that  he  would  not  come  again,  till  he  heard 
that  Herod  was  dead.  And  indeed,  when,  upon  a  sickness  of  £e  king's,  he  was 
desired  to  come  to  him  before  he  died,  that  he  might  intrust  him  with  some  of  his 
injunctions,  he  had  such  a  regard  to  his  oath,  tliat  he  would  not  come  to  him : 
yet  did  not  Herod  so  retain  his  hatred  to  Pheroras,  but  remitted  of  his  purpose 
(not  to  see  him,)  which  he  before  had,  and  that  for  such  great  causes  as  have 
been  already  mentioned  :  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  be  ill,  he  came  to  him,  and 
this  without  being  sent  for;  and  when  he  was  dead,  he  took  care  of  his  funeral, 
and  had  his  body  brought  to  Jerusalem  and  buried  there,  ond  appointed  a  solemn 
mourning  for  him.  This  [death  of  Pheroras]  became  the  origin  of  Antipater's 
misfortunes,  although  ho  were  already  sailed  for  Rome,  God  now  being  about  to 
punish  him  for  the  murder  of  his  brethren.  I  will  explain  the  history  of  this 
matter  very  distinctly,  that  it  may  be  for  a  warning  to  mankind,  that  they  take 
care  of  conducting  their  whole  lives  by  the  rules  of  virtue. 


CHAP.  IV. 

PhfTwa^s  Wife  is  accused  hy  Us  Freedmen  as  guUty  of  poisoning  him ;  and  Jiaw 

Herod,  upon  Examination  of  the  Matter  hy  Torture,  found  the  Poison;  hut  so 

that  it  had  heen  prepared  for  himself  hy  his  Son  Antipater  ;  and  upon  an 

Inquiry  hy  Torture,  he  discovered  the  dangerous  Designs  of  Antipater. 

f  1.  As  soon  as  Pheroras  was  dead,  and  his  funeral  was  over,  two  of  Pherora's 
^edmen,  who  were  much  esteemed  by  him,  came  to  Herod,  and  entreated  him 
not  to  leave  the  murder  of  his  brother  without  avenging  it,  but  to  examine  into 
•uch  an  unreasonable  ana  unhappy  death.  When  ho  was  moved  with  these 
words,  for  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  true,  they  said,  that  "  Pheroras  supped  with 
his  wife  the  day  before  he  fell  sick,  and  that  a  certain  potion  was  brought  him  in 
such  a  sort  of  food  as  he  was  not  used  to  eat ;  but  that  when  he  had  eaten  he  died 
of  it:  that  this  potion  was  brought  out  of  Arabia  by  a  woman,  under  pretence  m- 
deed  as  a  love  potion,  for  that  was  its  name,  but  in  reality  to  kill  Pheroras ;  for 
that  the  Arabian  women  are  skilful  in  making  such  poisons  :  and  the  woman  to 
whom  they  ascribe  this  was  confessedly  a  most  intimate  friend  of  one  of  Sylleus't 
misuesses ;  and  that  both  the  mother  and  the  sister  of  Pherora's  wife  h^d  beea 
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at  the  places  where  she  lived,  and  had  persuaded  her  to  sell  them  this  pouon ; 
and  had  come  back  and  brought  it  with  them  the  day  before  that  of  his  supper.^ 
Hereupon  the  king  was  provolied,  and  put  the  women  slaves  to  the  torture,  and 
some  that  were  free  with  them ;  and  as  the  fact  did  not  yet  appear,  because 
none  of  them  would  confess  it :  at  length  one  of  them,  under  her  utmost  agonies^ 
said  no  more  than  this,  that  **  she  prayed  that  God  would  send  the  like  agonies 
upon  Antipater's  mother,  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  these  miseries  to  all  of 
Ihem."  This  prayer  induced  Herod  to  increase  the  women's  tortures,  till  thereb]^ 
all  was  discovered :  **  Their  merry  meetings,  their  secret  assemblies,  and  the 
disclosing  of  what  he  had  said  to  his  son  alone,  unto  Pheroras's  women.'^  (Now 
what  Herod  had  charged  Antipater  to  conceal  was  the  gid  of  a  hundred  tsdenta 
to  him  not  to  have  any  conversation  with  Pheroras.)  "And  what  hatred  he  bore 
to  his  father ;  and  that  he  complained  to  his  mother  how  very  long  his  father 
lived ;  and  that  he  was  himself  almost  an  old  man,  insomuch  that  if  the  kingdom 
should  come  to  him,  it  would  not  afford  him  any  great  pleasure :  and  that  there 
were  a  great  many  of  his  brothers,  or  brother's  children,  bringing  up,  that  might 
have  hopes  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  himself,  all  which  made  h^  own  hopes  of 
it  uncertain ;  for  that  even  now,  if  he  should  himself  not  live,  Herod  had  ordained 
ihat  the  government  should  bo  conferred,  not  on  his  son,  but  rather  on  a  brother. 
He  also  had  accused  the  king  of  great  barbarity,  and  of  the  slaughter  of  his  sons ; 
aiid  that  it  was  out  of  the  fear  he  was  under,  lest  he  should  do  the  like  to  him,  that 
made  him  contrive  this  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  Pheroras  contrive  to  go  to  his 
owii  tetrarchy." 

2.  These  confessions  agreed  with  what  his  sister  had  told  him,  and  tended 
greaily  to  corroborate  her  testimony,  and  to  free  her  from  the  suspicion  of  her 
unfaithfulness  to  him.  So  the  king  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  spite  which 
Doris,  A.ntipater's  mother,  as  well  as  himself,  bore  to  him,  took  away  from  her 
all  hei  fine  ornaments,  which  were  worth  many  talents,  and  then  sent  her  away, 
and  en  ered  into  friendship  with  Pheroras's  women.  But  he  who  most  of  all  ir. 
ritated  the  king  against  his  son,  was  one  Antipater,  the  procurator  of  Antipater 
the  king's  son,  who,  when  he  was  tortured,  among  other  things,  said  that  Antipa- 
ter  had  prepared  a  deadly  potion,  and  given  it  to  Pheroras,  with  his  desire  that 
he  woul  1  give  it  to  his  father  during  his  absence,  and  when  he  was  too  remote 
to  have  tlie  least  suspicion  cast  upon  him  thereto  relating;  that  Antiphilus,  one 
of  Antipater's  friends,  brought  that  potion  out  of  Egypt ;  and  that  it  was  sent  t# 
Pheroras  by  Theudion,  the  brother  of  the  mother  of  Antipater,  the  kmg's  son, 
and  by  kl*at  means  came  to  Pheroras's  wife,  her  husband  having  given  it  her  t« 
keep.  A  ad  when  the  king  asked  her  about  it,  she  confessed  it ;  and  as  sne  was 
running  to  fetch  it,  she  threw  herself  down  from  the  housetop  ;  yet  did  she  not 
kill  hci self,  because  she  fell  upon  her  feet :  by  which  means  when  tne  km^  had 
comfoi  'je<l  her,  and  had  promised  her  and  her  domestics  pardon,  upon  condition 
of  theii*  concealing  nothing  of  the  truth  from  him ;  but  had  threatened  her  mth 
the  ufufi  ist  miseries  if  she  proved  ungrateful  [and  concealed  any  thmg:]  so  she 
prom  s<'d  and  swore  that  she  would  speak  out  every  thing,  and  tell  after  what 
manner  every  thing  was  done ;  and  said  what  many  took  to  be  entirely  true,  that 
**  tbj  potion  was  brought  out  of  Egypt  by  Antiphilus :  and  that  his  brother  who 
was  u  physician,  had  procured  it ;  and  that  when  Theudion  brought  it  us,  she  kept 
it,  upon  Pheroras's  committing  it  to  her:  and  that  it  was  prepared  by  Antipater' 
for  thee.  When,  therefore,  Pheroras  was  fallen  sick,  and  thou  camedst  to  hira, 
aiid  tookedst  care  of  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  kindness  thou  hadst  for  him,  his 

•  His  wife,  her  mother,  and  sister. — h  seems  to  me,"  by  this  whole  story  put  together,  that  Pherorht 
was  not  himself  poisoned,  as  is  commonly  snpposed  ;  for  Antipater  had  persuaded  him  to  poison  Heroc!, 
ch.  y.  sect.  1,  wnich  would  fall  to  the  grounu,  if  he  were  himself  poisoned  :  nor  could  the  poisoning  of 
Pberorai  senre  any  design  that  appears  now  going  forward.  It  was  only  the  suppotal  of  two  of  his  med« 
men,  that  this  love  potion,  or  poison,  which  they  knew  was  brought  to  Pheroras's  wife,  was  made  use  of 
for  poisoning  bim ;  whereas  it  appears  to  have  baen  brought  for  her  husband  to  poison  Herod  w*ii}4J.  m 
cU  Aitui  examinations  demonstrata. 
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mind  was  OYerborne  thereby.  So  he  called  me  to  him,  and  said  to  mo,  **  O  wo« 
man !  Antipater  hath  circumvented  me  in  this  aflair  of  iiis  father  and  my  brother^ 
by  persuading  me  to  have  a  murderous  intention  ^o  him,  and  procuring  a  potioB 
to  be  subservient  thereto :  do  thou,  therefore,  go  and  fetch  my  potion  (since  m^ 
brother  appears  to  have  still  the  same  virtuous  disposition  towards  me  which  h« 
had  formerly,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  live  long  myself,  and  that  I  may  not  defile 
my  forefathers  by  the  murder  of  a  brother,)  and  bum  it  before  my  face  :"  that 
accordingly  she  immediately  brought  it,  and  did  as  her  husband  bade  her ;  and 
that  she  burnt  the  greatest  part  of  the  potion ;  but  that  a  little  of  it  was  leA,  that 
if  the  king,  afler  Pheroras's  death,  should  treat  her  ill,  she  might  poison  herself^ 
and  thereby  get  clear  of  her  miseries."  Upon  her  saying  thus,  she  brought  out 
the  potion,  and  the  box  in  which  it  was,  before  them  all.  Nay,  there  was  ano* 
ther  brother  of  Antiphilus's,  and  his  mother  also,  who,  by  the  extremity  of  pain 
and  torture,  confessed  the  same  things,  and  owned  the  box  [to  be  that  which  had 
been  brought  out  of  Egypt.]  The  high  priest's  daughter  also,  who  was  the  king's 
wife,  was  accused  to  have  been  conscious  of  all  this,  and  had  resolved  to  conceal 
it :  for  which  reason  Herod  divorced  her ;  and  blotted  her  son  out  of  his  testa* 
ment,  wherein  he  had  been  mentioned  as  one  that  was  to  reign  afler  him ;  and 
he  took  the  high  priesthood  away  from  his  father-in-law,  Simeon,  the  son  of  Boe. 
thus,  and  appointed  Mattathias,  son  of  Theophilus,  who  was  bom  at  Jerusalem,  to 
be  high  priest  in  his  room. 

3.  While  this  was  doing,  Bathyllus,  also  Antipater's  freedman,  came  from 
Rome,  and,  upon  the  torture,  was  found  to  have  brought  another  potion,  to  give 
it  into  the  hands  of  Anti pater's  mother,  and  of  Pheroras,  that  if  the  former  potion 
did  not  operate  upon  the  king,  this  at  least  might  carry  him  off.  There  came 
also  letters  from  Herod's  friends  at  Rome,  by  the  approbation  and  at  the  suggest 
lion  of  V  Antipater,  to  accuse  Archelaus  and  Philip,  as  if  they  calumniated  their 
father  on  account  of  the  slaughter  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and  as  if  they 
commiserated  their  deaths ;  and  as  if,  because  they  were  sent  for  home  (for  their 
father  had  already  recalled  them,)  they  concluded  they  were  themselves  also  to 
be  destroyed.  These  letters  had  been  procured  by  great  rewards,  by  Antipater's 
friends ;  but  Antipater  himself  wrote  to  his  father  about  them,  and  laid  the  heaviest 
things  to  their  charge ;  yet  did  he  entirely  excuse  them  of  any  guilt,  and  said, 
they  were  but  young  men,  and  so  imputed  their  words  to  their  youth.  But  he 
said,  that  he  had  himself  been  very  busy  in  the  affair  relating  to  Sy Ileus,  and  in 
getting  interest  among  the  great  men ;  and  on  that  account  had  bought  splendid 
ornaments  to  present  them  withal,  which  cost  him  two  hundred  talents.  Now 
one  may  wonder  how  it  came  about,  that  while  so  many  accusations  were  laid 
against  him  in  Judea  during  seven  months  before  this  time,  he  was  not  made 
acquainted  with  any  of  them.  The  causes  of  which  were,  that  the  roads  were 
exactly  guarded,  and  that  men  hated  Antipater ;  for  there  was  nobody  who  would 
run  any  hazard  himself,  to  gain  him  any  advantages. 


CHAP.  V. 

AnHpater^s  Navigation  from  Rome  to  his  Father;  and  how  he  toas  accused  hy  Nico^ 

laus  of  Damascus^  and  condemned  to  die  hy  his  Father^  and  hy  Quintilius  Varus. 

toho  was  then  President  of  Syria ;  and  Juno  he  was  then  hound  tUl  CcBsar 

should  he  informed  of  his  Cause. 

^  i.  Now  Herod,  upon  Antipater's  writing  to  him,  that  having  done  all  that  he 
was  to  do,  and  in  this  manner  he  was  to  do  it,  he  would  suddenly  come  lo  him, 
concealed  his  anger  against  him,  and  wrote  back  to  him.  and  bid  him  not  to  delay 
his  journey;  lest  any  harm  should  befall  him  in  his  absence.     A.1  the  BPi/ie  time 
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■Iso  he  made  some  little  complaint  about  his  mofter ;  but  promised,  that  he  should 
lay  those  complaints  aside  when  he  should  return.  He  withal  expressed  his  entire 
affection  for  him,  as  fearing  lest  he  should  have  some  suspicion  of  him,  and  defer 
his  journey  to  him ;  and  lest,  while  he  lived  at  Rome,  he  should  lay  plots  for  the 
kingdom,  and,  moreover,  do  somewhat  against  himself.  This  letter  Antipater  met 
with  in  Cilicia ;  but  had  received  an  account  of  Pheroras's  death  before  aT 
Tarentum.  This  last  news  affected  him  deeply ;  not  out  of  any  affection  for 
Pheroras,  but  because  he  was  dead  without  having  murdered  his  father,  which  he 
had  promised  him  to  do.  And  when  he  was  at  Celendris,  in  Cilicia,  he  began  to 
deliberate  with  himself  about  his  sailing  home,  as  being  much  grieved  with  the 
ejection  of  his  mother.  Now  some  of  his  friends  advised  him,  that  he  should 
tarr}'  awhile  somewhere,  in  expectation  of  farther  information.  But  others  ad* 
vised  him  to  sail  home  without  delay;  for  that  if  he  were  once  come  thither,  he 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  all  accusations,  and  that  nothing  afforded  any  weight 
to  his  accusers  at  present  but  his  absence.  He  was  persuaded  by  these  last,  and 
•ailed  on,  and  landed  at  the  haven  called  Sebastus ;  which  Herod  had  built  at  vast 
expenses  in  honour  of  Csesar,  and  called  Sebastus.  And  now  was  Antipatei 
evidently  in  a  miserable  condition,  while  nobody  came  to  him  or  saluted  him,  aa 
they  did  at  his  going  away,  with  good  wishes  or  joyful  acclamations ;  nor  was 
there  now  any  thing  to  hinder  them  from  entertaining  him,  on  the  contrary,  with 
bitter  curses,  while  they  supposed  he  was  come  to  receive  his  punishment  for 
the  murder  of  his  brethren. 

Now  Quintilius  Varus  was  at  this  time  at  Jerusalem,  being  sent  to  succeed  Sa« 
tuminus,  as  president  of  Syria,  and  was  come  as  an  assessor  to  Herod,  who  had 
desired  his  advice  in  his  present  affairs ;  and  as  they  were  sitting  together,  Anti* 
pater  came  upon  them,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter;  so  he  came  into 
the  palace  clothed  in  purple.  The  porters  indeed  received  him  in,  but  excluded 
his  friends.  And  now  he  was  in  great  disorder,  and  presently  understood  the  con* 
dition  he  was  in ;  while  upon  his  going  to  salute  his  father  he  was  repulsed  by 
hmi,  who  called  him  a  murderer  of  his  brethren,  and  a  plotter  of  destruction 
a^inst  himself,  and  told  him  that  Varus  should  be  his  auditor  and  his  judge  the 
very  next  day ;  so  he  found,  that  what  misfortune  he  now  heard  of  was  already 
np^n  him,  with  the  greatness  of  which  he  went  away  in  confusion ;  upon  which 
his  mother  and  his  wife  met  him  (which  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Antigonus,  who 
n  a.*^  king  of  the  Jews  before  Herod,)  from  whom  he  learned  all  circumstances 
which  concerned  him,  and  then  prepared  himself  for  his  trial. 

3  On  the  next  day  Varus  and  the  king  sat  together  in  judgment ;  and  both  theii 
friocds  were  also  called  in,  as  also  the  king's  relations,  with  his  sister  Salome, 
and  vs  many  as  could  discover  any  thing,  and  such  as  had  been  tortured ;  and  be* 
sides  these  some  slaves  of  Antipater's  mother,  whd  were  taken  up  a  little  before 
Ant  p  Iter's  coming,  and  brought  with  them  a  written  letter,  the  sum  of  which  was 
this  :  that ''  he  should  not  come  back,  because  all  was  come  to  his  father's  know. 
ledgT  ,  and  that  Caesar  was  the  only  refuge  he  had  left  to  prevent  both  his  and  her 
ilelive.y  into  his  father's  hands."  Then  did  Antipater  fall  down  at  his  father's  feet, 
nn<i  hi  sought  him  "  not  to  prejudge  his  cause,  but  that  he  might  be  first  heard  by 
Ids  fit'ier,  and  that  his  father  would  keep  himself  unprejudiced."  So  Herod  or. 
deied  him  to  be  brought  into  the  midst,  and  then  **  lamented  himself  about  his 
childron,  from  whom  he  had  suffered  such  great  misfortunes ;  and  because  Anti. 
jnter  tell  upon  him  in  his  old  age.  He  also  reckoned  up  what  maintenance  and 
Mliat  cHlucation  he  had  given  them  ;  and  what  seasonable  supplies  of  wealth  he 
had  Rfforded  them,  according  to  their  own  desires :  none  of  which  favonrs  had 
htudnred  them  from  contriving  plots  against  him,  and  from  bringing  his  very  life 
mu>  danger,  in  order  to  gain  his  kingdom,  after  an  impious  manner,  by  taking 
away  his  life  before  the  course  of  nature,  their  father's  wishes,  or  justice,  ro. 
r^iiired  that  that  kingdom  should  come  to  them ;  and  that  he  wondered  what  hopiM 
noijld  ^evate  Antipater  to  such  a  pass,  as  to  be  hardy  enough  to  attempt  su«h 
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things ;  that  he  had  by  his  testament  in  writing  declared  him  his  successor  in  ihf^ 
government ;  and  while  he  was  alive  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  him,  either 
in  his  illustrious  dignity,  or  in  power  and  authority,  he  having  no  less  than  fifly 
talents  for  hi;*  yearly  income,  and  had  received  for  his  journey  to  Rome  no  fewer 
than  thirty  talents.  He  also  objected  to  him  the  case  of  his  brethren,  whom  ho 
had  accused  ;  and  if  they  were  guilty,  he  had  imitated  their  example  ;  and  if  not, 
he  had  brought  him  groundless  accusations  against  his  near  relations ;  for  that  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  all  those  things  by  him,  and  by  nobody  else,  and  had 
done  what  was  done  by  his  approbation,  and  whom  he  now  absolved  from  all  that 
was  criminal,  by  becoming  the  inheritor  of  the  guilt  of  such  their  parricide." 

4.  When  Herod  had  thus  spoken,  he  fell  a  weeping,  and  was  not  able  to  sa^ 
any  more ;  but  at  his  desire  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  being  the  king's  friend,  and 
always  conversant  with  him,  and  acquainted  with  whatsoever  he  did,  and  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  affairs,  proceeded  to  what  remained,  and  explained  all  that 
concerned  the  demonstrations  and  evidences  of  the  facts.  Upon  which  Antipater, 
in  order  to  make  his  legal  defence,  turned  himself  to  his  father,  and  *'  enlarged 
upon  the  many  indications  he  had  given  of  his  good  will  to  him  ;  and  instanced  in 
the  honours  that  had  been  done  lum,  which  yet  had  not  been  done,  had  he  not 
deserved  them  by  his  virtuous  concern  about  him ;  for  that  he  had  made  provi. 
sion  for  every  thing  that  was  fit  to  be  foreseen  beforehand,  as  to  giving  him  his 
wisest  advice  ;  and  whenever  there  was  occasion  for  the  labour  of  his  own  hands, 
he  had  not  grudged  any  such  pains  for  him.  And  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  he,  who  had  delivered  his  father  from  so  many  treacherous  contrivances  laid 
against  him,  should  be  himself  in  a  plot  against  him,  and  so  lose  all  the  reputation  he 
had  gained  for  his  virtue,  by  his  wickedness  which  succeeded  it ;  and  this  while  he 
had  nothing  to  prohibit  him,  who  was  already  appointed  his  successor,  to  enjoy  the 
royal  honour  with  his  father  also  at  present,  and  that  there  was  no  likelihood  that  a 
person  who  had  the  one  half  of  that  authority  without  any  danger,  and  with  a  good 
character,  should  hunt  ader  the  whole  infamy  and  danger,  and  this  when  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  could  obtain  it  or  not ;  and  when  he  saw  the  sad  example  of 
his  brethren  before  him,  and  was  both  the  informer  and  the  accuser  against  them,  at 
a  time  when  they  might  not  otherwise  have  been  discovered  ;  nay,  was  the  author 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  them,  when  it  appeared  evidently  that  they  were 
guilty  of  a  wicked  attempt  against  their  father;  and  that  even  the  contentions 
there  were  in  the  king's  family  were  indications  that  he  had  ever  managed  affairs 
out  of  the  sincerest  affection  to  his  father.  And  as  to  what  he  had  done  at  Rome; 
Csesar  was  a  witness  thereto  ;  who  yet  was  no  more  to  be  imposed  upon  than 
God  himself:  of  whose  opinions  his  letters  sent  hither  are  sufficient  evidence  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  reasonable  to  prefer  the  calumnies  of  such  as  proposed  to 
raise  disturbances,  before  those  letters ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  calumnies  had 
been  raised  during  his  absence,  which  gave  scope  to  his  enemies  to  forge  them, 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  do  if  he  had  been  there."  Moreover  he  showed 
the  weakness  of  the  evidence  obtained  by  torture,  which  was  commonly  false  ; 
because  the  distress  men  are  in  under  such  tortures  naturally  obliges  them  to  say 
many  things  in  order  to  please  those  that  govern  them.  He  also  offered  himself 
to  the  torture. 

5.  Hereupon  there  was  a  change  observed  in  the  assembly,  while  they  greatly 
pitied  Antipater,  who  by  weeping  and  putting  on  a  countenance  suitable  to  his  sad 
case,  made  them  commiserate  the  same ;  insomuch  that  his  very  enemies  were 
moved  to  compassion :  and  it  appeared  plainly  that  Herod  himself  was  affected 
in  his  own  mind,  although  he  was  not  willing  it  should  be  taken  notice  of.  Then 
did  Nicolaus  begin  to  prosecute  what  the  king  had  begun,  and  that  with  great 
bitterness ;  and  summed  up  all  the  evidence  which  arose  from  the  tortures  or  from 
the  testimonies.  "  He  principally  and  largely  cried  up  the  king's  virtues,  which 
he  had  exhibited  in  the  maintenance  and  ^ucation  of  his  s^n^ :  while  he  could 
iMVtr  gain  any  advantage  thereby,  but  still  fell  from  one  misfortime  to  anotheiw 
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Although  he  owned,  that  he  was  not  so  much  turprised  with  that  thoughtless  be- 
haviour of  his  former  sons,  who  were  but  young,  and  were  besides  corrupted  br 
wicked  counsellors,  who  were  the  occasions  of  their  wiping  out  of  their  minds 
the  righteous  dictates  of  nature,  and  this  out  of  a  desire  of  coming  to  the  go- 
vernment sooner  than  they  ought  to  do ;  yet  that  he  could  not  but  iustly  stand 
amazed  at  th«  horrid  wickechiess  of  Antipater,  who,  although  he  had  not  only 
had  great  benefits  bestowed  on  him  by  his  father,  enough  to  tame  his  reason,  yet 
could  not  be  more  tamed  than  the  most  envenomed  serpents ;  whereas  even  those 
creatures  admit  of  some  mitigation,  and  will  not  bite  their  benefactors ;  while 
Antipater  hath  not  let  the  misfortunes  of  his  brethren  be  any  hinderance  to 
him,  but  he  hath  gone  on  to  imitate  their  barbarity  notwithstanding.  Yet  wast 
thou,  O  Antipater !  (as  thou  hast  thyself  confessed)  the  informer  as  to  what 
wicked  actions  they  had  done,  and  the  searcher  out  of  the  evidence  against 
them,  and  the  author  of  the  punishment  they  underwent  upon  their  detection. 
Nor  do  we  say  this  as  accusing  thee  for  being  so  zealous  in  thy  anger  against 
them,  but  are  astonished  at  thy  endeavours  to  imitate  their  profligate  behaviour ; 
and  we  discover  thereby,  that  thou  didst  not  act  thtis  for  the  safety  of  thy  father, 
but  for  the  destruction  of  thy  brethren,  that  by  such  outside  hatred  of  their  im. 
piety,  thou  mightest  be  believed  a  lover  of  thy  father,  and  mightest  thereby  get 
thee  power  enough  to  do  mischief  with  the  greatest  impunity ;  which  design  thy 
actions  indeed  demonstrate.  It  is  true,  thou  tookest  thy  brethren  off  because  thou 
didst  convict  them  of  their  wicked  designs :  but  thou  didst  not  yield  up  to  justice 
Ihoee  who  were  their  partners ;  and  thereby  didst  make  it  evident  to  all  men,  that 
thou  madest  a  covenant  with  them  against  thy  father,  when  thou  chosest  to  be  the 
accuser  of  thy  brethren,  as  desirous  to  gain  to  thyself  alone  this  advantage  of  lay- 
ing plots  to  kill  thy  father,  and  so  to  enjoy  double  pleasures ;  which  is  truly  wor- 
thy of  thy  evil  disposition,  which  thou  hast  openly  showed  against  thy  brethren; 
on  which  account  thou  didst  rejoice,  as  having  done  a  most  famous  exploit ;  nof 
was  that  behaviour  unworthy  of  thee.  But  if  thy  intentions  were  otherwise,  thou 
art  worse  than  they ;  while  thou  didst  contrive  to  hide  thy  treachery  against  th j 
&ther,  thou  didst  hate  them,  not  as  plotters  against  thy  father,  for  in  that  case 
thou  hadst  not  thyself  fallen  upon  the  like  crime,  but  as  successors  of  his  do 
minions,  and  more  worthy  of  that  succession  than  thyself.  Thou  wouldst  kill  thy 
&ther  afler  thy  brethren,  lest  thy  lies  raised  against  them  might  be  detected ;  and 
lest  thou  shouldest  suffer  what  punishment  thou  hadst  deserved,  thou  hadst  a  mind  to 
sxaet  that  punishment  of  thy  unhappy  father,  and  didst  devise  such  a  sort  of  un. 
sommon  parricide  as  the  world  never  yet  saw.  For  thou,  who  art  his  son,  did^ 
act  only  lay  a  treacherous  design  against  thy  father,  and  didst  it  while  he  love4 
thee  and  had  been  thy  benefactor,  had  made  thee  in  reality  his  partner  in  the 
kingdom,  and  had  openly  declared  thee  his  successor,  while  thou  wast  not  fof- 
bidden  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  authority  already,  and  hadst  the  finn  hope  of 
what  was  future  by  thy  father's  determination,  and  the  security  of  a  written  tes- 
eament.  But,  for  certain,  thou  didst  not  measure  these  things  according  to  thy 
lather's  various  dispositions,  but  according  to  thy  own  thoughts  and  inclinations ; 
and  wast  desirous  to  take  the  part  that  remained  away  from  thy  too  indulgent 
father,  and  soughtest  to  destroy  him  with  thy  deeds,  whom  thou  in  words  pre« 
tendest  to  preserve.  Nor  wast  thou  content  to  be  wicked  thyself,  but  thou  filledst 
thy  mother's  head  with  thy  devices,  and  raised  disturbances  among  thy  brethren, 
aiid  hadst  tho  boldness  to  call  thy  father  a  wild  beast;  while  thou  hadst  thyself 
a  mind  more  cruel  than  any  serpent,  whence  thou  sendest  out  that  poison  amongft 
thy  nearest  kindred  and  greatest  benefactors,  and  invitedst  them  to  assist  thee  and 
g*iard  thee,  and  didst  hed^e  thyself  in  on  all  sides  by  the  artifices  of  both  men 
and  women,  against  an  old  man  ;  as  though  that  mind  of  thine  was  not  suf!iciei« 
of  itself  to  support  so  great  a  hatred  as  thou  bearest  to  him.  Ana  nere  thou  ap- 
pearest  after  the  tortures  of  freemen,  of  domestics,  of  men  and  women,  which 
Live  been  examined  on  thy  account,  and  after  the  informations  of  thy  fellow 
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eonspirators,  as  making  haste  to  contradict  the  truth ,  and  hast  thought  on  ways 
not  only  how  to  take  thy  father  out  of  the  worlds  but  to  disannul  that  written  law 
which  is  against  thee,  and  the  virtue  of  Varus,  and  the  nature  of  justice  ;  nay, 
tuch  is  that  impudence  of  thine  on  which  thou  coniidesty  that  thou  desirest  to  be 
put  to  the  torture  thyself,  while  thou  allegest,  that  the  tortures  of  those  already 
examined  thereby  have  made  them  tell  Ues ;  that  those  that  have  been  the  de- 
liverers of  thy  father  may  not  be  allowed  to  have  spoken  the  truth ;  but  that  thy 
tortures  may  be  esteemed  the  discoverers  of  truth.  Wilt  not  thou,  O  Varus,  de« 
bver  the  king  from  the  injuries  of  his  kindred  ?  Wilt  not  thou  destroy  this  wicked 
wild  beast,  which  hath  pretended  kindness  to  his  father  in  or4er  to  destroy  his 
brethren  ;  while  yet  he  is  himself  alone  ready  to  carry  off  the  kingdom  imrne* 
diately,  and  appears  to  be  the  most  bloody  butcher  to  him  of  them  all  ?  For  thou 
art  sensible,  that  parricide  is  a  general  injury  both  to  nature  and  to  common  life 
and  that  the  intention  of  parricide  is  not  inferior  to  its  preparation ;  and  he  who 
does  not  punish  it,  is  injurious  to  nature  itself." 

6.  Nicolaus  added  farther  what  belonged  to  Antipater^s  mother,  and  what, 
soever  she  had  prattled  like  a  woman ;  as  also  about  the  predictions  and  the 
sacrificos  relating  to  the  king ;  and  whatsoever  A ntipater  had  done  lasciviously 
in  his  cups  and  his  amours  among  Pheroras's  women ;  the  examination  upon 
torture  ;  and  whatsoever  concerned  the  testimonies  of  the  witnesses,  which  were 
many,  and  of  various  kinds ;  some  prepared  beforehand,  and  others  were  sudden 
answers,  which  farther  declared  and  confirmed  the  foregoing  evidence.  For 
those  men  who  were  acquainted  with  Antipater's  practices,  but  had  concealed 
them  out  of  fear,  when  they  saw  that  he  was  exposed  to  the  accusations  of  the 
former  witnesses,  and  that  his  great  good  fortune,  which  had  supported  him 
lutherto,  had  now  evidently  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  were 
now  insatiable  in  their  hatred  to  him,  told  all  they  knew  of  him.  And  his  ruin 
was  now  hastened,  not  so  much  by  the  enmity  of  those  that  were  his  accusersi 
M  by  his  gross,  and  impudent,  and  wicked  contrivances,  and  by  his  ill  will  to  his 
father  and  his  brethren ;  while  he  had  filled  their  house  with  disturbance,  and  caused 
them  to  murder  one  another ;  and  was  neither  fair  in  his  hatred,  nor  kind  in  his 
friendship ;  but  just  so  far  as  served  his  own  turn.  Now,  there  were  a  great 
number  who  for  a  long  time  beforehand  had  seen  all  this  ;  and  especially  such 
as  were  naturally  disposed  to  judge  of  matters  by  the  rules  of  virtue ;  because 
they  were  used  to  determine  about  aflaira  without  passion,  but  had  been  restrain- 
ed from  making  any  open  complaints  before  ;  these,  upon  the  leave  now  given 
them,  produced  all  that  they  knew  before  the  public.  The  demonstrations  also 
of  these  wicked  facts  could  no  way  be  disproved  ;  because  the  many  witnesses 
there  were  did  neither  speak  out  of  favour  to  Herod,  nor  were  they  obliged  to 
keep  what  they  had  to  say  silent,  out  of  suspicion  of  any  danger  they  were  in  ; 
but  they  spake  what  they  knew,  because  they  thought  such  actions  very  wicked ; 
and  thdt  Antipater  deserved  the  greatest  punishment ;  and  indeed  not  so  much  for 
Herod's  safety,  as  on  account  of  the  man's  own  wickedness.  Many  things  were 
also  said,  and  those  by  a  great  number  of  persons  who  were  no  way  obliged  to 
say  them ;  insomuch  that  Antipater,  who  used  generally  to  be  very  shrewd  in  his 
lies  and  impudence,  was  not  able  to  say  one  word  to  the  contrary.  When  Nicoi. 
laus  had  left  off  speaking,  and  had  produced  the  evidence,  Varus  bid  Antipater 
to  betake  himself  to  making  his  defence,  if  he  had  prepared  any  thing  whereby 
it  might  appear  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  he  was  accused  of;  for  that^ 
as  he  was  himself  desirous,  so  did  he  know  that  his  father  was  in  like  manner 
desirous  also  to  have  him  found  entirely  innocent.  But  Antipater  fell  down  on 
his  face,  and  appealed  to  God,  and  to  all  men,  for  testimonials  of  his  innocency; 
desiring  that  God  would  declare  by  some  evident  signals,  that  he  had  not  laid 
any  plot  against  his  father.  This  being  the  usual  method  of  all  men  destitute  o( 
virtue,  that  when  they  set  about  any  wicked  undertakings,  they  fall  to  worK 
a«*cording  to  their  own  inclinations,  as  if  they  believed  that  God  was  unconcerned 
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m  h  jnan  afiain  ;  but  when  once  they  are  found  out,  and  are  in  danger  of  under, 
going  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  they  endeavour  to  overthrow  all  the 
•vidonce  against  them,  by  appealing  to  God ;  which  was  the  very  thing  which 
Antipater  now  did  ;  for  whereas  he  had  done  every  thing  as  if  there  were  no  God 
m  t}.e  world;  when  he  was  on  all  sided  distressed  by  justice,  and  when  he  had 
DO  other  advantage  to  expect  from  any  legal  proofs,  by  which  he  might  disprove 
the  accusations  laid  against  him,  he  impudently  abused  the  majesty  of  God,  and 
ascribed  it  to  his  power,  that  he  had  been  preserved  hitherto ;  and  produced  be. 
fore  them  all  what  difficulties  he  had  ever  undergone  in  his  bold  acting  for  his 
fiuher's  preservation. 

7.  So  when  Varus,  upon  asking  Antipater  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself,  found 
that  he  had  nothing  to  say  besides  his  appeal  to  God,  and  saw  that  there  was  no 
end  of  that,  he  bid  them  bring  the  potion  before  the  court,  that  he  might  see  what 
rlrtue  still  remained  in  it ;  and  when  it  was  brought,  and  one  that  was  condemned 
to  die  had  drank  it  by  Varus's  command,  he  died  presently.  Then  Varus  got  up, 
and  departed  out  of  the  court,  and  went  away  the  day  following  to  Antioch,  where 
his  usual  residence  was,  because  that  was  the  palace  of  the  Syrians ;  upon  which 
Herod  laid  his  son  in  bonds.  But  what  were  Varus's  discourses  to  Herod  was 
not  known  to  the  generality,  and  upon  what  words  it  was  that  he  went  away ; 
though  it  was  also  generally  supposed  that  whatsoever  Herod  did  afterward  about 
his  son,  was  done  with  his  approbation.  But  when  Herod  had  boimd  his  son,  he 
sent  letters  to  Rome  to  Caesar  about  him,  and  such  messengers  withal  as  should, 
by  word  of  mouth,  inform  Cssar  of  Antipater's  wickedness.  Now  at  this  very 
time  there  was  seized  a  letter  of  Antiphilus,  written  to  Antipater  out  of  Egypt  (for 
he  lived  there ;)  and  when  it  was  opened  by  the  king,  it  was  found  to  contain  what 
follows :  ''  I  have  sent  thee  Acme's  letter,  and  hazarded  my  own  life  ;  for  thou 
knowest  that  1  am  in  danger  from  two  families,  if  I  be  discovered.  I  wish  thee 
good  success  in  thy  affair."  These  were  the  contents  of  this  letter ;  but  the  king 
made  inquiry  about  the  other  letter  also ;  for  it  did  not  appear :  and  Antiphilus's 
tlave,  who  brought  that  letter  which  had  been  read,  denied  that  he  had  received 
the  other.  But  while  the  king  was  in  doubt  about  it,  one  of  Herod's  friends  seeing 
a  seam  upon  the  inner  coat  of  the  slave,  and  a  doubling  of  the  cloth  (for  he  had 
two  coats  on,)  he  guessed  that  the  letter  might  be  within  that  doubling,  which 
accordingly  proved  to  be  true.  So  they  took  out  the  letter,  and  its  contents  were 
these  :  *'Acme  to  Antipater.  I  have  written  such  a  letter  to  thy  father  as  thou 
desirest  me.  I  have  also  taken  a  copy,  and  sent  it,  as  if  it  came  from  Salome 
to  my  lady  [Livia ;]  which,  when  thou  readest,  I  know  that  Herod  will  punish 
Salome,  as  plotting  against  him."  Now  this  pretended  letter  of  Salome's  to  her 
lady  was  composed  by  Antipater,  in  the  name  of  Salome,  as  to  its  real  meaning, 
but  in  the  wonis  of  Acme.  The  letter  was  this :  ''Acme  to  king  Herod.  I  have 
done  my  endeavour  that  nothing  that  is  done  against  thee  should  be  concealed 
from  thee.  So,  upon  my  finding  a  letter  of  Salome  written  to  my  lady  against 
thee,  I  have  written  out  a  copy,  and  sent  it  to  thee ;  with  hazard  to  myself,  but 
for  thy  advantage.  The  reason  why  she  wrote  it  was  this ;  that  she  had  a  mind 
to  be  married  to  Sylleus.  Do  thou  riiorefore  tear  this  letter  m  pieces,  that  I  may 
not  come  into  danger  of  my  life."  Now  Acme  had  written  to  Antipater  himself; 
and  informed  him  that,  in  compliance  with  his  command,  she  had  both  herself 
Wiitten  to  Herod,  as  if  Salome  had  laid  a  sudden  plot  entirely  against  him,  and 
had  herself  sent  a  copy  of  an  epistle,  as  coming  from  Salome  to  her  lady.  Now 
Acme  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  a  servant  to  Julia,  Csesar's  wife ;  and  did  this  out 
•f  her  friendship  for  Antipater,  as  having  been  corrupted  by  him  with  a  large  pre- 
lent  of  money,  to  assist  in  his  pernicious  designs  against  his  father  and  his  aunt. 

8.  Hereupon  Herod  was  so  amazed  at  the  prodigious  #ickedne8s  of  Antipater, 
ffaat  he  was  ready  to  have  ordered  him  to  be  slain  immediately,  as  a  turbulent 
person  in  the  most  important  concerns,  and  as  one  that  had  laid  a  plot  not  only 
against  himself,  but  against  his  sister  also ;  and  even  corrupted  Cassar^i  own  do- 

VOL  IL       2 
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mestics.  Salome  also  provoked  him  to  it;  beating  her  breast,  and  bidding  him 
(o  kill  her,  if  he  could  produce  any  credible  testimony  that  she  had  acted  in  thai 
manner.  Herod  also  sent  for  his  son,  and  asked  him  about  this  matter ;  and  bid 
him  contradict  it  if  he  could,  and  not  suppress  any  thing  he  had  to  say  for  himself, 
and  when  he  had  not  one  word  to  say,  he  asked  him,  since  he  was  every  wa^ 
caught  in  his  villany,  that  he  would  make  no  farther  delay,  but  discover  his  aSs 
eociates  in  these  his  wicked  designs.  So  he  laid  all  upon  Antiphilus ;  but  disco* 
fered  nobody  else.  Hereupon  Herod  was  in  such  great  grief,  that  he  was  read} 
o  send  his  son  to  Rome  to  Ca;sar ;  there  to  give  an  account  of  these  his  wicked 
contrivances.  But  he  soon  became  afraid,  lest  he  might  there,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  escape  the  danger  he  was  in  :  bo  he  kept  him  hound  as  before ; 
and  sent  more  ambassadors  aqd  letters  [to  Rome]  to  accuse  his  son  ;  and  on  ac 
count  of  what  assistance  Acme  had  given  him  in  his  wicked  designs,  with  cop\«4 
of  the  epistles  beforemen^tioned. 


CHAP.  VI 

Concermng  the  Disease  that  Herod  fell  into,  and  the  Sedition  which  the  Jews  raised 
thereupon ;  with  the  Punishment  of  the  Seditious. 

^  1.  Now  Herod's  ambassadors  made  haste  to  Rome :  but  went  as  instructed 
beforehand,  what  answers  they  were  to  make  to  the  questions  put  to  them.  They 
also  carried  the  epistles  with  them.  But  Herod  now  fell  into  a  distemper ;  and 
made  his  will,  and  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  [Antipas]  his  youngest  son ;  and 
this  out  of  that  hatred  to  Archelaus  and  Philip,  which  the  calumnies  of  Antipater 
had  raised  against  them.  He  also  bequeathed  a  thousand  talents  to  CsBsar,  and 
five  hundred  to  Julia,  Ceesar's  wife,  to  Caesar's  children,  and  friends,  and  freed 
men.  He  also  distributed  among  his  sons  and  their  sons  his  money,  his  revenues 
and  his  lands.  He  also  made  Salome  his  sister  very  rich;  because  she  had  con. 
tinued  faithful  to  him  in  all  his  circumstances,  and  was  never  so  rash  as  to  do 
him  any  harm:  and  as  he  despaired  of  recovering,  for  he  was  about  the  seven, 
tieth  year  of  his  age,  he  grew  fierce,  and  indulged  the  bitterest  anger  upon  all 
occasions;  the  cause  whereof  was  this:  that  he  thought  himself  despised,  and 
that  the  nation  was  pleased  with  his  misfortunes ;  besides  which,  he  resented  a 
sedition  which  some  of  the  lower  sort  of  men  excited  against  him ;  the  occusio!i 
of  which  was  as  follows : 

2.  There  was  one  Judas,  the  son  of  Saripheus,  and  Matthias,  the  son  of  Mar- 
galothus,  two  of  the  most  eloquent  men  among  the  Jews,  and  the  most  celebrated 
interpreters  of  the  Jewish  laws;  and  men  well  beloved  by  the  people,  because  of 
their  education  of  their  youth :  for  all  that  were  studious  of  virtue  frequented  their 
lectures  every  day.  These  men,  when  they  found  that  the  king's  distemper  was 
incurable,  excited  the  young  men  that  they  would  pull  down  ail  those  works  which 
the  king  had  erected  contrary  to  the  law  of  their  fathers;  and  thereby  obtain  tlir. 
rewards  which  the  law  will  confer  on  them  for  such  actions  of  piety ;  for  that  it 
was  truly  on  account  of  Herod's  rashness  in  making  such  things  as  the  law  had 
forbidden,  that  his  other  misfortunes,  and  this  distemper  also,  which  was  so  unusual 
among  mankind,  and  with  which  he  was  now  afflicted,  came  upon  him :  for 
Herod  had  caused  such  things  to  be  made  which  were  contrary  to  the  law,  of 
which  he  was  accused  by  Judas  and  Matthias ;  for  the  king  had  erected  over  the 
gieat  gate  of  the  temple  a  large  golden  eagle  of  great  value,  and  had  dedicated  it 
U)  the  temple.  Now  the  law  forbids  those  that  propose  to  live  according  to  it,  to 
erect  images"**  or  repi^sentations  of  any  living  creature.  So  these  wise  meii 
persuaded  [their  scholars]  to  pull  down  the  golden  eagle;  alleging,  that  "  although 

*  That  the  making  of  images,  without  an  intentioo  to  \\orship  them,  was  not  unlawful  to  tf-e  Jewi. 
$^  ibt  noceop  Antiq.  B.  viii  ch.  vii.  mcl  5. 
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Chey  should  ir^cur  any  <langer,  which  might  bring  them  to  their  deaths,  the  virtue 
of  the  action  now  proposed  to  them  would  appear  much  more  advantageous 
to  them  than  the  pleasures  of  life ;  since  they  would  die  for  the  preservation  and 
observation  of  the  law  of  their  fathers ;  since  they  would  also  acquire  an  ever- 
lasting fame  and  commendation ;  since  they  would  be  both  commended  by  the 
present  generation,  and  leave  an  example  of  life  that  would  never  be  forgotten  to 
posterity ;  since  that  common  calamity  of  dying  cannot  be  avoided  by  our  living 
so  as  to  escape  any  such  dangers  ;  that  therefore  it  is  a  right  thing  for  those  whc 
are  in  love  with  a  virtuous  conduct,  to  wait  for  that  fatal  hour  by  such  a  behavioui 
as  may  cairy  them  out  of  the  world  with  praise  and  honour :  and  that  this  will 
alleviate  death  to  a  great  degree,  thus  to  come  at  it  by  the  performance  of  brave 
actions,  which  bring  us  into  danger  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  that 
reputation  behind  them  to  their  children,  and  to  all  their  relations,  whether  they 
be  men  or  women;  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  aflerward." 

3.  And  with  such  discourses  as  this  did  these  men  excite  the  young  men  to 
this  action ;  and  a  report  being  come  to  them  that  the  king  was  dead,  this  was  an 
addition  to  the  wise  men's  persuasions;  so,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  day,  they  got 
upon  the  place,  they  pulled  down  the  eagle,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  with  axes,  while 
a  great  number  of  the  people  were  in  the  temple.  And  now  the  king's  captain, 
upon  hearing  what  the  undertaking  was,  and  supposing  it  was  a  thing  of  a  higher 
nature  than  it  proved  to  be,  came  up  thither,  having  a  great  band  of  soldiers  with 
him  :  such  as  was  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  the  multitude  of  those  who  pulled 
down  what  was  dedicated  to  God ;  so  he  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly,  and  as  they 
were  upon  this  bold  attempt,  in  a  fooUsh  presumption  rather  than  a  cautious  cir- 
cumspection, as  is  usual  with  the  multitude :  and  while  they  were  in  disorder  and 
incautious  of  what  wan  for  their  advantage ;  so  he  caught  no  fewer  than  forty  oi 
the  young  men,  who  had  the  courage  to  stay  behind  when  the  rest  ran  away  * 
together  with  tiie  authors  of  this  bold  attempt,  Judas  and  Matthias,  who  thought  it 
an  ignominious  thing  to  retire  upon  his  approach,  and  led  them  to  the  king.  And 
when  they  were  come  to  the  king,  and  he  had  asked  them  if  they  had  been  so 
bold  as  to  pull  down  what  he  had  dedicated  to  God  ?  ''  Yes  (said  they,)  what 
•"as  contrived  we  contrived ;  and  what  hath  been  performed,  we  performed  it ; 
^d  that  with  such  a  virtuous  courage  as  becomes  men :  for  we  have  given  our 
assistance  to  those  things  which  were  dedicated  to  the  majesty  of  God  ;  and  we 
have  provided  for  what  wo  have  learned  by  hearing  the  law ;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  we  esteem  those  laws  which  Moses  had  suggested  to  him,  and 
were  taught  hiin  l*y  God,  and  which  he  wrote  and  lefl  behind  him,  more  worthy 
of  observation  than  thy  commands.  Accordingly  we  will  undergo  death,  and  all 
sorts  of  punishment  which  thou  canst  inflict  upon  us  with  pleasure,  since  we  are 
conscious  to  ourselvez  that  we  shall  die,  not  for  any  unrighteous  actions,  but  for 
Cfur  love  to  religion."  And  thus  they  all  said  ;  and  their  courage  was  still  equal 
to  their  profession,  and  equal  to  that  with  which  they  readily  set  about  this  under, 
taking.  And  when  the  king  had  ordered  them  to  be  bound,  he  sent  them  to 
Jericho,  and  called  together  the  principal  men  among  the  Jews ;  and  when  tliev 
were  come,  he  made  them  assemble  in  the  theatre ;  and  because  he  could  not 
himself  stand,  he  lay  upon  a  couch,  and  '*  enumerated  the  many  labours  that  he 
had  long  endured  on  their  account ;  and  his  building  of  the  temple,  and  what  a 
Tast  charge  that  was  to  him ;  while  the  Asamoneans,  during  the  hundred  and 
twenty -five  years  of  their  government,  had  not  been  able  to  perform  any  so  groat 
a  work  for  the  honour  of  God  as  that  was :  that  he  had  also  adorned  it  with  verA* 
valuable  donations ;  on  which  account  he^ hoped  that  he  had  left  himself  a  me. 
aiorial,  and  procured  himself  a  reputation  ader  his  death.  He  then  cried  out, 
(bat  these  men  had  not  abstained  from  affronting  him,  e\en  in  his  life-timc ;  but 
that  in  the  very  day-time,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  nr.ultitude,  they  had  abused  hiia 
U>  that  degree  as  to  fall  upon  what  he  had  dedicated  ;  and  in  that  way  of  abuse 
had  pulled  it  dow»  to  the  ground.     They  pretended,  indeed,  that  they  did  it  tc 
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affront  him;  but  if  any  one  consider  the  thing  truly,  they  will  find  that  they  wert 
guilty  of  sacrilege  towards  God  therein." 

4.  But  the  people,  on  account  of  Herod's  barbarous  temper,  and  for  fear  ho 
should  be  so  cruel  as  to  inflict  punishment  on  them,  said,  *'  What  was  done,  was 
done  without  their  approbation  ;  and  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  actors  might 
well  be  punished  for  what  they  had  done."  But  as  for  Herod,  he  dealt  more  mildly 
with  others  [of  the  assembly ;]  but  he  deprived  Matthias  of  the  high  priesthood,  as 
m  part  on  occasion  of  this  action,  and  made  Joazar,  who  was  Ms^ias's  wife's 
brother,  high  priest  in  his  stead.  Now  it  happened  that  during  the  time  of  tho 
high  priesthood  of  this  Matthias,  there  was  another  person  made  high  priest  foi 
a  single  day :  that  very  day  which  the  Jews  observed  as  a  fast.  The  occasion 
was  this :  this  Matthias  the  high  priest,  on  the  night  before  that  day  when  tha 
fast  was  to  be  celebrated,  seemed  in  a  dream  to  have  conversation  with  his  wife; 
and  because  he  could  not  officiate  himself  on  that  account,  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Eilemus,  his  kinsman,  assisted  him  in  that  sacred  office.*  But  Herod  deprived 
this  Matthias  of  the  high  priesthood ;  and  burnt  the  other  Matthias,  who  had  raised 
the  sedition,  with  his  companions,  alive.  And  that  very  night  there  was  an  ecUpse 
of  the  moon.f 

0.  But  now  Herod's  distemper  greatly  increased  upon  him  afler  a  severe  man 
ner,  and  this  by  God's  judgment  upon  him  for  his  sins ;  for  a  fire  glowed  in  hin^ 
slowly,  which  did  not  so  much  appear  to  the  touch  outwardly,  as  it  augmented  his 
pains  inwardly ;  for  it  brought  upon  him  a  vehement  appetite  to  eating,  which  ho 
could  not  avoid  to  supply  with  one  sort  of  food  or  other.  His  entrails  were  also 
exutcerated,  and  thechief  violence  of  his  pain  lay  on  his  colon :  an  aqueous  and 
transparent  liquor  also  had  settled  itself  about  his  feet,  and  a  like  matter  afflicted 
him  at  the  bottom  of  his  belly.  Nay,  farther  his  privy-member  was  putrified,  and 
produced  worms :  and  when  he  sat  upright  he  had  a  difiiculty  of  breathing,  which 
was  very  loathsome,  on  account  of  the  stench  of  his  breath,  and  the  quickness  oi 
Its  returns :  he  had  also  convulsions  in  all  parts  of  his  body,  which  increased  hia 
stench  to  an  insufferable  degree.  It  was  said  by  those  who  pretended  to  divine, 
diid  who  were  endued  with  wisdom  to  foretell  such  things,  that  God  inflicted  this 
punishment  on  the  king  on  account  of  his  great  impiety :  yet  was  he  still  in  hopes 
of  recovering,  though  hij)  afflictions  seemed  greater  than  any  one  could  bear.  He 
also  sent  for  physicians,  and  did  not  refuse  to  follow  what  they  prescribed  for  his 
assistance :  and  went  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  and  bathed  himself  in  the  warm 
baths  that  were  at  Callirrhoe,  which,  besides  their  other  general  virtues,  were  also 
tit  to  drink ;  which  water  runs  into  the  lake  called  AsphdUitis.  And  when  the 
physicians  once  thought  fit  to  have  him  bathed  in  a  vessel  full  of  oil,  it  was  sup. 
posed  that  he  was  just  dying ;  but  upon  the  lamentable  cries  of  his  domestics,  he 
rfivived  :  and  having  no  longer  the  least  hopes  of  recovering,  he  gave  order  rfiat 
every  soldier  should  be  paid  fifly  drachmas ;  and  he  also  gave  a  great  deal  to  tlieir 
commanders,  and  to  his  friends,  and  came  again  to  Jericho,  where  he  grew  so 
choleric  that  it  brought  him  to  do  all  things  like  a  mad  man ;  and  though  he  were 
near  his  death,  he  contrived  the  following  designs : — He  commanded  that  all  the 
principal  men  of  the  entire  Jewish  nation,  wheresoever  they  lived,  should  be  called 

*  This  factf  that  one  Joseph  was  made  high  priest  for  a  sinde  day,  on  occasion  of  the  action  hen 
specified,  that  befell  Matthias,  the  real  high  priest,  in  his  sleep,  the  night  before  the  great  day  of  expia- 
CKMi,  is  attested  to  botli  in  the  Mishna  and  Talmud,  at  Dr.  Hudson  here  informs  us.  And  indeed,  utH& 
^is  fact,  thus  fully  attested,  wemay  confute  that  pretended  "rule  in  the  Talmud  here  mentioned,  and  em- 
'ieavoured  to  be  excused  b^  Reland,  that  the  high  priest  was  not  suffered  to  sleep  the  night  before  that 
ireat  day  of  expiation ;  which  w&tching  would  surely  rather  unfit  him  for  the  many  important  duties  nt 
was  to  perform  on  that  solemn  day,  than  dispose  him  duly  to  perform  them.  Nor  do  such  Talmudical 
rules,  when  unsupported  by  better  evidence,  much  less  when  contradicted  thereby,  seem  to  me  of  weighl 
tnough  to  deserve  that  so  great  a  man  as  Reland  sliould  spend  his  time  in  endeavours  at  their  vindication. 

^  This  eclipse  of  the  moon  (which  is  the  only  eclipse  of  either  of  the  luminaries  mentioned  by  our  Jo- 
•ephus  in  any  of  his  writings)  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  the  determmation  of  the  time  for  the 
«<tath  of  Herod  and  Antipater,  and  for  the  birth  and  entire  chronology  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  happened 
^arcii  13th,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4710,  and  the  4th  year  before  the  Christian  asra.  See  itt>  cal. 
HilttKMi  by  the  rales  of  astronomy,  at  the  end  of  the  Astronomtcal  Lectures,  edit  Lat  page  451, 452. 
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eo  him*  Accordingly,  there  were  a  great  number  that  came^  because  the  whcle 
nation  was  called,  and  all  men  heard  of  this  call,  and  death  was  the  penalty  of 
such  as  should  despise  the  epistles  that  were  sent  to  call  tliem.  And  now  the  king 
was  in  a  wild  rage  against  them  all,  the  innocent  as  well  as  those  that  had  afforded 
him  ground  for  accusations ;  and  when  they  were  come,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
all  abut  up  in  the  hippodrome,*  and  sent  for  his  sister  Salome,  and  her  husband 
Alexis,  and  spake  thus  to  them:  ''I  shall  die  in  a  little  time,  so  great  are  my 

C'  is;*which  death  ought  to  be  cheerfully  borne,  and  to  be  welcomed  by  all  men , 
what  principally  troubles  me  is  this,  that  I  shall  die  without  beiog  lamented ; 
■nd  without  such  mourning  as  men  usually  expect  at  a  king's  death.  For  that  he 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  Jews,  that  his  death  would  be  a  thing 
very  desirable,  and  exceedingly  acceptable  to  them ;  because  during  his  lifetime 
they  were  ready  lo  reyolt  from  him,  and  to  abuse  the  donations  he  had  dedicated 
to  God :  that  it  therefore  was  their  business  to  resolve  to  afford  him  some  ullevia. 
oon  of  his  great  sorrows  on  this  occasion ;  for  that,  if  they  do  not  refuse  him  their 
consent  in  what  he  desires,  he  shall  have  a  great  raooming  at  his  funeral,  and  such 
u  never  any  king  had  before  him ;  for  then  the  wnole  nation  would  mourn  from 
cbeir  very  soul,  which  otherwise  would  be  done  in  sport  and  mockery  only.  He 
desired,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  they  see  he  hath  given  up  the  ghost,  they  shall 
place  soldiers  round  the  hippodrome,  while  they  do  not  know  that  he  is  dead ;  and 
that  they  shall  not  declare  his  death  to  the  multitude  till  this  is  done,  but  that  they 
•ball  give  orders  to  have  those  that  are  in  custody  shot  with  their  darts :  and  that 
this  slaughter  of  them  all  will  cause  that  he  shall  not  miss  to  rejoice  on  a  double 
account.  That  as  he  is  dying,  they  will  make  him  secure  that  his  will  shall  be 
executed  in  what  he  charges  them  to  do :  and  that  he  shall  have  the  honour  of  a 
memorable  mourning  at  his  funeral.  So  he  deplored  his  condition  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  obtested  them  by  the  kindness  due  from  them,  as  of  his  kindred,  and 
by  the  faith  they  owed  to  God ;  and  begged  of  them  that  they  would  not  hinder 
bim  of  this  honourable  mourning  at  his  funeral."  So  they  promised  him  not  to 
Cnosgress  his  commands. 

6.  Now  any  one  tuay  easily  discover  the  temper  of  this  man's  mind,  which  not 
only  took  pleasure  in  doing  what  he  had  done  formerly  against  his  relations,  oui 
of  the  love  of  life,  but  by  those  commands  of  his  which  savoured  of  no  humanity : 
since  he  took  care,  when  he  was  departing  out  of  this  life,  that  the  whole  nation 
should  be  put  in^o  mourning;  and  indeed  made  desolate  of  their  dearest  kindred, 
when  he  gave  order  that  one  out  of  every  family  should  be  slain,  although  they  had 
ione  nothing  Uiat  was  unjust,  or  that  was' against  him,  nor  were  they  accused  of 
any  other  crimes ;  while  as  is  usual  for  those  who  have  any  regard  to  virtue,  to  la> 
aside  their  hatred  at  such  a  time,  even  with  respect  to  those  they  justly  esteemed 
their  enemies. 


•  CHAP.  VII. 

Herod  had  Thoughts  of  killing  Himself  with  his  own  Hand:  and  a  lUde 
cfterwards  he  orders  Antipater  to  be  slain. 

LI.  As  he  was  giving  these  commands  to  his  relations,  there  Cdnfio  letters  from 
I  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  unto  Caesar,  whibh,  w^hon  they  were 
read,  their  purport  was  this :  that  '*  Acme  was  slain  by  Cte^sar,  out  of  his  indignation 
at  what  hand  she  had  in  Antipatcr's  wicked  practices :  and  that  as  to  Antipatei 
himself,  C-dBsar  left  it  to  Herod  to  act  as  became  a  father  and  a  king,  and  eithei 
to  banish  him  or  take  away  his  life,  which  he  pleased.''  When  Herod  heard  thit 
he  was  somewhat  better,  out  of  the  pleasure  he  had  from  the  contents  of  the 
letters ;  and  wap  <)le?ated  at  the  death  of  Acme,  and  at  the  power  that  was  gjvop 

•  A  olace  for  Uie  bone-iaoet. 
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him  over  his  son ;  but  as  his  pains  were  become  very  great,  he  was  now  ready  tt 
faint  for  want  of  somewhat  to  eat :  so  he  called  for  an  apple,  and  a  knife  ;  for  it 
was  his  custom  formerly  to  pare  the  apple  himself,  and  soon  afterwards  to  cut  il 
and  eat  it.  When  he  had  got  the  knife  he  looked  about,  and  had  a  mind  to  stab 
himself  with  it;  and  he  had  done  it,  had  not  his  first-cousin  Archiabus  prevented 
him,  and  held  his  hand,  and  cried  out  loudly.  Whereupon  a  woful  lamentatios 
echoed  through  the  palace,  and  a  great  tumult  was  made,  as  if  the  king  were  dead- 
Upon  which  Antipater,  who  verily  believed  his  father  was  deceased,  grew  bold  in. 
bis  discourse,  as  hoping  to  be  immediately  and  entirely  released  from  his  bonds, 
and  to  take  the  kingdom  into  his  hands,  without  any  more  ado ;  so  he  discoursed 
with  the  jailor  about  letting  him  go,  and  in  that  case  promised  him  great  things, 
both  now  and  hereafler,  as  if  that  were  the  only  thing  now  in  question.  But  the 
jailor  did  not  only  refuse  to  do  what  Antipater  would  have  him,  but  informed  the 
king  of  his  intentions,  and  how  many  solicitations  he  had  from  him  [of  that  nature.] 
Hereupon  Herod,  who  had  formerly  no  affection  or  good  will  towards  his  son  to 
restrain  him,  when  he  heard  what  the  jailor  said,  he  cried  out,  and  beat  his  head, 
although  he  was  at  death's  door,  and  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  sent  for 
some  of  his  guards,  and  commanded  them  to  kill  Antipater  without  any  farther 
delay,  and  to  do  it  presently,  and  to  bury  him  in  an  ignoble  manner  at  Hyr 
cania* 


CHAP.  vm. 

Concerning  Herod^s  Deaths  and  Testament^  and  Burial* 

§  1.  And  now  Herod  altered  his  testament  upon  the  alteration  of  his  nund ;  fo» 
he  appointed  Antipas,  to  whom  he  had  before  lefl  the  kingdom,  to  be  tetrarch  oi 
Galilee  and  Perea,  and  granted  the  kingdom  to  Archelaus.  He  also  gave  Gaulo- 
Litis,  and  Trachonitis,  and  Paneas  to  Philip,  who  was  his  son,  but  own  brother  to 
Archelaus,*  by  the  name  of  tetrarchy;  and  bequeathed  Jamum,  and  Ashdod,  ano 
Phasaelis,  to  Salome  his  sister,  with  five  hundred  thousand  [drachmee]  of  silvei 
that  was  coined.  He  also  made  provision  for  all  the  rest  of  his  kindred,  by  giving 
them  sums  of  money  and  annual  revenues,  and  so  lefl  them  all  in  a  wealthy  con« 
dition.  He  bequeathed  also  to  Ccesar  ten  millions  [of  drachmae]  of  coined  money, 
besides  both  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  garments  exceeding  costly ;  to  Julia, 
Ccesar's  wife,  and  to  cenain  others,  five  millions.  When  he  had  done  these  things, 
he  died,  the  fiflh  day  afler  he  had  caused  Antipater  to  be  slain ;  having  reigned, 
since  he  had  procured  Antisonusto  be  slain,  thirty-four  years  ;f  but  since  he  had 
been  declared  king  by  the  Romans,  thirty -seven.  A  man  he  was  of  great  barbarity 
towards  all  men  equally,  and  a  slave  to  his  passion ;  but  above  the  consideration 
of  what  was  right ;  yet  was  he  favoured  by  fortune  as  much  as  any  man  ever  was . 
for,  from  a  priv&te  man  he  became  a  king :  and  though  he  were  encompassed 
with  ten  thousand  dangers,  he  got  clear  of  them  all,  and  continued  his  life  till  a 
very  old  age.  But  then,  as  to  the  affairs  of  his  family  and  children,  in  which  in. 
deed,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  he  was  also  very  fortunate  because  he  was 
able  to  conquer  his  enemies ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  herein  very  unfortunate. 
2.  But  then  Salome  and  Alexis,  before  the  king's  death  was  made  known,  diiu 

*  When  it  is  here  said,  that  Philip  the  tetrarr.h,  and  Archelaus  the  king  or  ethnarch,  were  ettTix^si 
ynnu  or  gtnviru  brotliers;  if  these  words  mean  own  brothers^  or  borii  of  the  same  father  and  mother, 
there  must  be  here  some  mistake ;  because  they  had  indeed  the  same  father,  Herod,  but  different  mothers, 
^e  former  Cleopatra,  and  Archelaus  Maltha'ce.  Taey  were  indeed  brought  up  altogether  privately  at 
Rome  like  own  brothers;  and  Philip  was  Archelaus^s  deputy  when  he  went  to  have  his  kingdom  con- 
nnne'l  to  mm  at  Rome;  ch.  ix.  sect  3.  and  Of  the  War,  B.  iLch.  il  sect  1,  which  intimacy  is  perhapi 
all  that  Josephus  intended  hj  the  words  before  us. 

t  These  number  of  years  for  Hero<l*s  reign,  34,  and  37,  are  the  very  same  with  thos*  of  the  War,  B  i 
ci^  xxxiii.  sert  8,  and  are  among  the  principal  chronologica]  characters  belonging  to  the  reign  or  riea.b 
SI  Herod   SeeHann.  oftheETmog.  p.  150-155. 
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missed  those  that  were  shut  up  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  told  them  that  the  king  or. 
dered  them  to  go  away  to  their  own  lands,  and  take  care  of  their  own  affairsr^/vhich 
was  esteemed  by  the  nation  a  great  benefit.  And  now  the  king's  death  was  made 
public,  when  Salome  and  Alexis  gathered  the  soldiery  together  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Jericho ;  and  the  first  thing  they  did  was,  they  read  Herod's  letter  written  to 
the  soldiery  thanking  them  for  their  fidelity  and  good  will  to  him,  and  exhorting 
them  to  afford  his  son  Archelaus,  whom  he  bad  appointed  for  their  king,  like 
fidelity  and  good  will.  After  which  Ptolemy,  who  had  the  king's  seal  intrusted  to 
bim,  read  the  king's  testament  which  was  to  be  of  force  no  otherwise  than  as  it 
should  stand  when  Caesar  had  inspected  it;  so  there  was  presently  an  acclamation 
made  to  Archelaus,  as  king ;  and  the  soldiers  came  by  bands,  and  their  com. 
manders  with  them,  and  promised  the  same  good  will  to  him,  and  readiness  to 
serve  him,  which  they  had  exhibited  to  Herod  ;  and  they  prayed  God  to  be  as« 
listant  to  him. 

3.  After  this  was  over  they  prepared  for  his  funeral,  it  being  Archelaus's  care 
that  the  procession  to  his  father's  sepulchre  should  be  very  sumptuous.  Accor- 
dingly, he  brought  out  all  his  ornaments  to  adorn  the  pomp  of  the  funeral.  The 
body  was  carried  upon  a  golden  bier,  embroidered  with  very  precious  stones  of 
mat  variety,  and  it  was  covered  over  with  purple,  as  well  as  the  body  itself:  he 
tad  a  diadem  upon  his  head,  and  above  it  a  crown  of  gold :  he  also  had  a  sceptre 
0  his  right  hand.  About  the  bier  were  his  sons  and  his  numerous  relations ;  next 
«o  these  was  the  soldiery,  distinguished  according  to  their  several  countries  and 
lenominations :  and  they  were  put  into  the  following  order :  first  of  all  went  his 
|[uards  ;  then  the  band  of  Thracians;  and  after  them  the  Germans  ;  and  next  the 
band  of  Galatians,  every  one  in  their  habiliments  of  war ;  and  behind  these  mar. 
cbed  the  whole  army  in  the  same  manner  as  they  used  to  go  out  to  war,  and  as 
they  used  to  be  put  in  array  by  their  muster-masters  and  centurions ;  these  were 
followed  by  five  hundred  of  his  domestics  carrying  spices.  So  they  went  eight 
furlongs,*  to  Herodium ;  for  there,  by  his  own  command,  he  was  to  be  buried. 
And  thus  did  Herod  end  his  life. 

4.  Now  Archelaus  paid  him  so  much  respect  as  to  continue  his  mourning  till 
the  seventh  day ;  for  so  many  days  are  appointed  for  it  by  the  law  of  our  fathers. 
knd  when  he  had  given  a  treat  to  the  multitude,  and  left  off  his  mourning,  he 
vent  up  into  the  temple.  He  had  also  acclamations  and  praises  given  him,  which 
iray  soever  he  went,  every  one  striving  with  the  rest  who  should  appear  to  use 
the  loudest  acclamations.  So  he  ascended  a  high  elevation  made  for  him,  and 
took  his  seat  in  a  throne  made  of  gold,  and  spake  kindly  to  the  multitude,  and  de. 
dared,  **  with  what  joy  he  received  their  acclamations,  and  the  marks  of  the  good 
irill  they  showed  to  him;  and  returned  them  thanks  that  they  did  not  remember 
the  injuries  his  father  had  done  them,  to  his  disadvantage ;  and  promis«;d  them,  he 
would  endeavour  not  to  be  behindhand  with  them  in  rewarding  their  alacrity  in 
his  service,  after  a  suitable  manner :  but  that  he  should  abstain  at  present  from 
the  name  of  king,  and  that  he  should  have  the  honour  of  that  dignity,  if  Caesar 
•hould  confirm  and  settle  that  testament  which  his  father  had  made ;  and  that  it 
was  on  this  account,  that  when  the  army  would  have  put  the  diadem  on  him  at 
Jericho,  he  would  not  accept  of  that  honour,  which  is  usually  so  much  desired, 
because  it  was  not  yet  evident  that  he  who  was  to  be  principally  concerned  in 
bestowing  it,  would  give  it  him  ;  although  by  his  acceptance  of  the  government 
he  should  not  want  the  ability  of  rewarding  their  kindness  to  him,  and  that  it 
riiould  be  his  endeavour,  as  to  all  things  wherein  they  were  concerned,  to  prove, 
in  every  respect,  better  than  his  father."  Whereupon  the  multitude,  as  it  is  usual 
with  them,  supposed,  that  the  first  days  of  those  that  enter  upon  such  governments 
declare  the  intentions  of  those  that  accept  them  ;  and  so  by  how  much  Archelaus 

•  Al  eight  tUdia  or  furlongs  a  day,  as  here,  Herod's  funeral,  conducted  to  Herodium  (wh-ch  lay  «t 
tfw  distance  from  Jericho,  where  he  died,  of  200  stadia  or  furlongs;  O^  "iw  War,  B.  *.  cu.  xxxix.  Mct  9  ) 
•mm  Imt*  takto  up  co  km  than  twenty-five  dayi. 
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spake  the  more  gently  and  civilly  to  them,  by  so  much  did  they  more  highly 
praise  him,  and  made  application  to  him  for  the  grant  of  what  they  desired.  Some 
made  a  clamour  that  he  would  ease  them  of  some  of  their  annual  payments  ;  but 
others  desired  him  to  release  those  that  were  put  into  prison  by  Herod,  who  were 
many,  and  had  been  put  there  at  several  times ;  others  of  them  required  that  he 
would  take  away  those  taxes  which  had  been  severely  laid  upon  what  was  pub* 
licly  sold  and  bought.  So  Archelaus  contradicted  them  in  nothing,  since  he  pre* 
tended  to  do  all  things  so  as  to  get  the  good  will  of  tho  multitude  to  him,  as  look- 
mg  upon  that  good  will  to  be  a  great  step  towards  his  preservation  of  the  govern- 
ment. Hereupon  he  went  and  offered  sacrifice  to  God,  and  then  betook  himself  to 
feast  with  his  friends. 


CHAP.  DC. 

How  the  People  raised  a  Sedition  against  Archelaus,  and  haw  he  saUed  to  Rome. 

§  1.  At  this  time  also  it  was  tfagat  some  of  the  Jews  got  together,  out  of  a  desire 
of  innovation.  They  lamented  Matthias,  and  those  that  were  slain  with  him  by 
Herod,  who  had  not  any  respect  paid  them  by  a  funeral  mourning  out  of  the  fear 
men  were  in  of  that  man  ;  they  were  those  who  had  been  condemned  for  pulling 
down  the  golden  eagle.  The  people  made  a  great  clamour  and  lamentation 
hereupon,  and  cast  some  reproaches  against  the  king  also,  as  if  that  tended  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  deceased.  These  people  assembfed  together,  and 
desired  of  Archelaus,  that,  in  way  of  revenge  on  their  account,  he  would  inflict 
punishment  on  those  who  had  been  honoured  by  Herod  ;  and  that,  in  the  first 
and  principal  place,  he  would  deprive  that  high  priest  whom  Herod  had  made, 
and  would  choose  one  more  agreeable  to  the  law,  and  of  greater  purity,  to  offi. 
ciate  as  high  priest.  This  was  granted  by  Archelaus,  although  he  was  mightily 
offended  at  their  importunity,  because  he  proposed  to  himself  to  go  to  Rome  im- 
mediately, to  look  afler  Caesar's  determination  about  him.  However,  he  sent  the 
general  of  his  forces  to  use  persuasions,  and  to  tell  them  that  the  death  which  was 
inflicted  on  their  friends  was  according  to  the  law ;  and  to  represent  to  them, 
that  their  petitions  about  these  things  were  carried  to  a  great  height  of  injury  to 
him ;  that  the  time  was  not  now  proper  for  such  petitions,  but  required  their 
unanimity  imtil  such  time  as  he  should  be  established  in  the  government  by  the 
consent  of  Ceesar,  and  should  then  be  come  back  to  them ;  for  that  he  would 
\hen  consult  With  tbem  in  common  concerning  the  purport  of  their  petitions,  but 
that  they  ought  at  present  to  be  quiet,  lest  they  should  seem  seditous  persons. 

2.  So  when  the  king  had  suggested  these  things,  and  instructed  nis  general  in 
what  he  was  to  say,  he  sent  him  away  to  the  people  ;  but  they  made  a  clamour, 
and  would  not  give  him  leave  to  speak,  and  put  him  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  as 
many  more  as  wore  desirous  to  venture  upon  saying  openly  any  thing  which 
«aigbt  reduce  them  to  a  sober  mind,  and  prevent  their  going  on  in  their  present 
courses ;  because  they  had  more  concern  to  have  all  their  own  wills  performed 
/han  to  yield  obedience  to  their  governors  ;  thinking  it  to  be  a  thing  insufferable, 
that,  while  Herod  was  alive,  they  should  lose  those  that  were  the  most  dear  to 
them,  and  that  when  he  was  dead,  they  could  not  get  the  actors  to  be  punished. 
So  they  went  on  with  their  designs  afler  a  violent  manner,  and  thought  all  to  be 
lawful  and  right  which  tended  to  please  them,  and  being  unskilful  in  foreseeing 
what  dangers  they  incurred ;  and  when  they  had  suspicion  of  such  a  thing,  yet 
.lid  the  ])rcsent  pleasure  they  took  in  the  punishment  of  those  they  deemed  their 
enemies  overweigh  all  such  considerations  ;  and  although  Archelaus  sent  many 
♦o  speiik  to  them,  yet  they  treated  them  not  as  messengers  sent  by  him,  but  as 
persons  that  came  of  their  own  accord  to  mitigate  their  anger,  and  would  not  let 
niie  (if  them  speak.    Tlie  sedition  also  was  made  bv  such  as  were  in  a  great  paa 
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Aon  ;  and  it  was  bvident  that  they  were  proceeding  farther  in  seditious  practices, 
by  the  multitude's  running  so  fast  upon  them. 

3.  Now  upon  the  approach  of  that  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  which  the  law 
of  tiicir  fatiiers  had  appointed  for  the  Jews  at  this  time,  which  is  called  the  pas* 
sover,*  and  is  a  memorial  of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt  (when  they  oiTer  sa- 
crifices with  great  alacrity,  and  when  they  are  required  to  slay  more  sacrifices 
in  number  than  at  any  other  festival ;  and  when  an  innumerable  multitude  came 
(hither  out  of  the  country,  nay,  from  beyond  its  hmits  also,  in  order  to  worship 
God  ;)  the  seditious  lamented  Judas  and  Matthias,  those  teachers  of  the  laws, 
and  kept  together  in  the  temple,  and  had  plenty  of  food,  because  these  seditiouf 
persons  were  not  ashamed  to  beg  it.  And  as  Archeiaus  was  afraid  lest  some  ter* 
nblo  thing  should  spring  up  by  means  of  these  men's  madness,  he  sent  a  regiment 
of  armed  men,  and  with  them  a  captain  of  a  thousand,  to  suppress  the  violent  ef. 
forts  of  the  seditious,  before  the  whole  multitude  should  be  infected  with  the  like 
madness ;  and  gave  them  this  charge,  that  if  they  found  any  much  more  openly 
seditious  than  others,  and  more  busy  in  tumultuous  practices,  they  should  bring 
them  to  him.  But  those  that  were  seditious  on  account  of  those  teachers  of  the 
law,  irritated  the  people  by  the  noise  and  clamour  they  used  to  encourage  the 
people  in  their  designs;  so  they  made  an  assault  upon  the  soldiers,  and  came  up 
to  them,  and  stoned  the  greatest  part  of  them,  although  some  of  them  ran  away 
wounded,  and  their  captain  among  them :  and  when  they  had  thus  done,  they  re- 
turned to  the  sacrifices  which  were  already  in  their  hands.  Now  Archeiaus 
thought  there  was  no  way  to  preserve  the  entire  government,  but  by  cutting  off 
iiose  who  made  this  attempt  upon  it ;  so  he  sent  out  the  whole  army  upon  them, 
ind  sent  the  horsemen  to  prevent  those  that  had  their  tents  without  the  temple, 
^rom  assisting  those  that  were  within  the  temple,  and  to  kill  such  as  ran  away 
Tom  the  footmen,  when  they  thought  themselves  out  of  danger,  which  horsemen 
dew  three  thousand  men,  while  the  rest  went  to  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
rhcn  did  Archeiaus  order  proclamation  to  be  made  to  them  all,  that  they  should 
letire  to  their  own  homes ;  so  they  went  away,  and  lefl  the  festival  out  of  fear  of 
lomewhat  worse  which  would  follow,  although  they  had  been  so  bold,  by  reason 
of  their  want  of  instruction.  So  Archeiaus  went  down  to  the  sea  with  his  mo- 
d\er,  and  took  with  him  Nicolaus  and  Ptolemy,  and  many  others  of  his  friends, 
and  left  Philip,  his  brother,  as  governor  of  all  things  belonging  both  to  his  own 
family  and  to  the  public.  There  went  out  also  with  him  Salome,  Herod's  sister, 
who  took  with  her  her  children,  and  many  of  her  kindred  were  with  her ;  which 
kindred  of  hers  went,  as  they  pretended,  to  assist  Archeiaus  in  gaining  the  king. 
dom,  but  in  reality  to  oppose  him,  and  chiefly  to  make  loud  complaints  of  what 
be  had  done  in  the  temple.  But  Sabinus,  Caesar's  steward  for  Syrian  afiairs,  as 
he  was  making  haste  into  Judea,  to  preserve  Herod's  effects,  met  with  Archeiaus 
at  Csesarea ;  but  Varus  (presid^it  of  Syria)  came  at  that  time,  and  restrained  him 
from  meddUng  with  them,  for  he  was  there  as  sent  for  by  Archeiaus,  by  the 
means  of  Ptolemy.  And  Sabinus,  out  of  regard  to  Varus,  did  neither  seize  upoa 
any  of  the  castles  that  were  among  the  Jews,  nor  did  he  seal  up  the  treasures  in 
them,  but  permitted  Archeiaus  to  have  them  until  Caesar  should  declare  his  reso* 
lution  about  them ;  so  that  upon  his  promise,  he  tarried  still  at  Csesarea.  But 
afler  Archeiaus  was  sailed  for  Rome,  and  Varus  was  removed  to  Antioch,  Sabi- 
nus went  to  Jerusalem,  and  seized  on  the  king's  palace.  He  also  sent  for  the 
keepers  of  the  garrisons,  and  for  all  those  that  had  the  charge  of  Herod's  effects, 
and  declared  publicly,  that  he  should  require  them  to  give  an  accoimt  of  what 
tliey  had  ;  and  he  disposed  of  the  castles  in  the  manner  he  pleased ;  but  those 
who  kept  them  did  not  neglect  what  Archeiaus  had  given  them  in  command,  but 
continued  to  keep  all  things  in  the  manner  that  had  been  enjoined  them ;  and 
Iheir  pretence  was,  that  they  kept  them  all  for  Csesar. 

*  This  putorer,  when  the  tedition  here  "nentioned  was  moved  againit  Archelaui,  was  doc  one.  Mi 
irirtMs  monUis  after  the  eclipse  of  Um  mooa  alieady  menUoned.  ^ 

VOL.  IL 
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4.  At  the  same  time  also  did  Antipas,  another  of  Herod's  sons,  sail  to  Rome» 
in  order  to  gain  the  government ;  being  buoyed  up  by  Salome  with  promises, 
that  he  should  take  that  government ;  and  that  he  was  a  much  honester  and  fitter 
man  than  Archelaus  for  that  authority ;  since  Herod  had,  in  his  former  testament, 
deemed  him  the  worthiest  to  be  made  king,  which  ought  to  be  esteemed  more 
vnUd  than  his  latter  testament.  Antipas  also  brought  with  him  his  mother,  and 
Ptolemy,  the  brother  of  Nicolaus,  one  that  had  been  Herod's  most  honoured  friend, 
and  was  now  zealous  for  Antipas ;  but  it  was  Ireneus  the  orator,  and  one  who,  on 
account  of  his  reputation  for  sagacity,  was  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  king, 
dom,  who  most  of  all  encouraged  him  to  attempt  to  gain  the  kingdom :  by  whose 
means  it  was  that,  when  some  advised  him  to  yield  to  Archelaus,  as  to  his  elder 
brother,  and  who  had  been  declared  king  by  their  father's  last  will,  he  would  not 
submit  so  to  do.  And  when  he  was  come  to  Rome,  all  his  relations  revolted  to  him ; 
not  out  of  their  good  will  to  him,  but  out  of  their  hatred  to  Archelaus ;  though 
indeed  they  were  most  of  all  desirous  of  gaining  their  liberty,  and  to  be  put  un- 
der a  Roman  governor ;  but  if  there  were  too  great  an  opposition  made  to  that, 
they  thought  Antipas  preferable  to  Archelaus,  and  so  joined  with  him  in  order  to 
procure  the  kingdom  for  him.  Sabinus  also  by  letters  accused  Archelaus  to  Caesar. 

5.  Now  when  Archelaus  had  sent  in  his  papers  to  Csesar,  wherein  he  pleaded 
to  right  to  the  kingdom,  and  his  father's  testament,  with  the  accounts  of  Herod's 
money,  and  with  Ptolemy,  who  brought  Herod's  seal,  he  so  expected  the  event ; 
but  when  Ccesar  had  read  these  papers,  and  Varus's  and  Sabinus's  letters,  with 
the  accounts  of  the  money,  and  what  were  the  annual  incomes  of  the  kingdom, 
and  understood  that  Antipas  had  also  sent  letters  to  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom,  he 
summoned  his  friends  together,  to  know  their  opinions,  and  with  them  Caius,  the 
son  of  Agrippa,  and  of  Julia  his  daughter,  whom  he  had  adopted,  and  took  him, 
and  made  him  sit  first  of  all,  and  desired  such  as  pleased  to  speak  their  minds 
%bout  the  affairs  now  before  them.  Now  Antipater,  Salome's  son,  a  very  subtle 
orator,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  Archelaus,  spake  first  to  this  purpose  :  That  "  it 
was  ridiculous  in  Archelaus  to  plead  now  to  have  the  kingdom  given  him,  since 
40  had,  in  reality,  taken  already  the  power  over  it  to  himself  before  Csesar  had 
granted  it  to  him  ;  and  appealed  to  those  bold  actions  of  his,  in  destroying  so 
many  at  the  Jewish  festival ;  and,  if  the  men  had  acted  unjustly,  it  was  but 
fit  the  punishing  them  should  have  been  reserved  to  those  that  were  out  of 
the  country,  but  had  the  power  to  punish  them ;  and  not  been  executed  by  a  man 
that,  if  he  pretended  to  be  a  king,  he  did  an  injury  to  Csesar,  by  usurping  that 
authority  before  it  was  determined  for  him  by  Csesar ;  but,  if  he  owned  himself 
to  be  a  private  person,  his  case  was  much  worse,  since  he,  who  was  putting  in 
for  the  kingdom,  could  by  no  means  expect  to  have  that  power  granted  him,  of 
which  he  had  already  deprived  Csesar  [by  taking  it  to  himself.]  He  also 
touched  sharply  upon  him,  and  appealed  to  his  changing  the  commanders  in  the 
army,  and  his  sitting  in  the  royal  throne  beforehand,  and  his  determination  of 
lawsuits ;  all  done  as  if  he  were  no  other  than  a  king.  He  appealed  also  to  his 
concessions  to  those  that  petitioned  him  on  a  public  account,  and  indeed  doing 
such  things,  than  which  he  could  devise  no  greater  if  he  had  been  already  settled 
in  the  kingdom  by  Csesar.  He  also  ascribed  to  him  the  releasing  of  the  prisoners 
that  were  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  many  other  things,  that  either  had  been  cer* 
tainly  done  by  him,  or  were  believed  to  be  done,  and  easily  might  be  believed  to 
have  been  done,  because  they  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  usually  done  by 
young  men,  and  by  such  as,  out  of  a  desire  of  ruling,  seize  upon  the  govern, 
ment  too  soon.  He  also  charged  him  with  his  neglect  of  the  funeral  mourning 
for  his  father,  and  with  having  merry  meetings  the  very  night  in  which  he 
died  ;  and  that  it  was  thence  the  multitude  took  the  handle  of  raising  a  tumult , 
and  if  Archelaus  could  thus  requite  his  dead  father,  who  had  bestowed  such  be- 
nefits upon  him,  and  bequeathed  such  great  things  to  him,  by  pretending  to  shea 
leors  for  him  ijf  the  day  time,  like  an  actor  on  the  stage,  but  every  night  making 
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mirth  for  having  gotten  the  goyemment,  he  would  appear  to  be  t)ie  8imc  Ar- 
ciieluus  with  regard  to  CsRsar,  if  he  granted  him  the  .kingdom,  which  he  had 
6een  to  his  father ;  since  he  had  then  dancing  and  singing,  as  though  an  eneniv 
of  his  were  fallen,  and  not  as  though  a  man  was  carried  to  his  funeral,  that  was 
10  nearly  related,  and  had  been  so  great  a  bent  I'actor  to  him.  But  he  said  that 
the  greatest  crime  of  all  was  this,  that  he  came  now  before  Cffisar  to  obtain  tho 
kingdom  by  his  grant,  while  he  had,  before  acted  in  all  things  ^s  he  could  ha\e 
acti'd  if  C'ttfsar  himself,  who  ruled  all,  had  fixed  him  firmly  in  the  governnient 
And  what  he  most  aggravated  in  his  pleading  was  the  slaughter  of  those  about 
the  temple,  and  the  impiety  of  it,  as  done  at  the  festival ;  and  how  they  were 
liain  like  sacrifices  themselves,  some  of  >\hom  were  foreigners,  and  others  o( 
their  own  country,  till  the  temple  was  full  of  dead  bodies ;  and  all  this  was 
done,  not  by  an  alien,  but  by  one  who  pretended  to  the  lawful  title  of  a  king, 
that  he  might  complete  the  wicked  tyranny  which  his  nature  prompted  him  to, 
and  which  is  hated  by  all  men.  On  which  account  his  father  never  so  much 
as  dreamed  of  making  him  his  successor  in  the  kingdom,  when  he  was  of  a  sound 
mind,  because  he  knew  his  disposition  ;  and,  in  his  former  and  more  authentic 
testament,  he  appointed  his  antagonist  Antipas  to  succeed  ;  but  that  Archelaus 
was  called  by  his  father  to  that  digni*^  when  he  was  in  a  dying  condition,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  while  Antipas  wa.^  ^.-alled  when  he  was  ripest  in  his  judgment, 
and  of  such  strength  of  body  as  made  him  capable  of  managing  his  own  atlairs ; 
and  if  his  father  had  the  like  notion  of  him  formerly  that  he  hath  now  showed, 
yet  hath  he  given  a  sufficient  specimen  what  a  king  he  is  likely  to  be,whcn  he  hath 
[in  effect]  deprived  Cxsar  of  that  power  of  disposing  of  the  kingdom,  which  he 
justly  hath,  and  hath  not  abstained  from  making  a  terrible  slaughter  of  his  fellow 
citizens  in  the  temple,  while  he  was  but  a  private  person." 

6.  So  when  Antipater  had  made  this  speech,  and  had  confirmed  what  he  had 
laid  by  producing  many  witnesses  from  among  Archelaus's  own  relations,  he 
made  an  end  of  his  pleadings.  Upon  which  Nicolaus  arose  up  to  plead  for  Ar- 
chelaus,  and  said,  "  That  what  had  been  done  at  the  temple  was  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  the  mind  of  those  that  had  been  killed,  than  to  the  authority  of  Ar- 
chelaus  ;  for  that  those  who  are  the  authors  of  such  things,  are  not  only  wicked 
m  the  injuries  they  do  of  themselves,  but  in  forcing  sober  persons  to  avenge 
themseives  upon  them.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  what  these  did  in  way  of  oppo- 
sition  was  done  under  pretence  indeed  against  Archelaus,  but  in  reality  against 
Caesar  himself;  for  they,  after  an  injurious  manner,  attacked  and  slew  those  who 
were  sent  by  Archelaus,  and  who  came  only  to  put  a  stop  to  their  doings.  They 
had  no  regard,  either  to  God  or  to  the  festival,  whom  Antipater  yet  is  not  ashamed 
to  patronise,  whether  it  be  out  of  his  indulgence  of  an  enmity  to  Archelaus,  or  out 
of  his  hatred  of  virtue  and  justice.  For  as  to  those  who  begin  such  tumults,  and 
first  set  about  such  unrighteous  actions,  they  are  the  men  who  force  those  that 
punish  them  to  betake  themselves  to  arms  even  against  their  wills.  So  that  An- 
tipater in  effect  ascribes  the  rest  of  what  was  done  to  all  those  who  were  of  coun- 
sel  to  the  accusers,  for  nothing  which  is  here  accused  of  injustice  has  been  done, 
but  niiat  was  derived  from  them  as  hs  authors ;  nor  are  those  things  evil  iu 
themselves,  but  so  represented  only  in  order  to  do  harm  to  Archelaus.  Such  is 
these  men's  inclination  to  do  an  injury  to  a  man  that  is  of  their  kindred,  theii 
father's  benefactor,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  them,  and  that  hath  ever  lived 
in  friendship  with  them  ;  for  that,  as  to  this  testament,  it  was  made  by  the  king 
when  he  was  of  a  sound  mind,  and  so  ought  to  be  of  more  authority  than  his 
fonTicr  testament:  and  that  for  this  reason,  because  Caesar  is  therein  leil  to  be 
the  judge  and  disposer  of  all  therein  contained  :  and  for  Ccesar,  he  will  not,  to 
be  sure,  at  all  imitate  the  unjust  proceedings  of  those  men,  who,  during  Herod'a 
whole  life,  had  on  all  occasions  been  joint  partakers  of  power  with  him,  and  jet 
do  zealously  endeavour  to  injure  his  determination,  while  they  have  not  themselvet 
ftad  the  same  regard  to  their  kinsman  [which  Archelaus  had.]     Caesar  "wiW  n«it 
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Iherefore  disannul  the  testament  of  a  man  whom  he  had  entirely  supported,  of  hia 
friend  and  confederate,  and  that  which  is  committed  to  him  in  trust  to  ratify :  nor 
will  Caesar's  virtuous  and  upright  disposition,  which  are  known  and  uncontested 
through  all  the  habitable  world,  imitate  the  wickedness  of  these  men  in  con- 
deimiing  a  king  as  a  madman,  and  as  having  lost  his  reason,  while  he  hath  be« 
queathed  the  succession  to  a  good  son  of  his,  and  to  one  who  fiies  to  Caesar's 
upright  determination  for  refuge.  Nor  can  Herod  at  any  time  have  been  mis. 
taken  in  his  judgment  about  a  successor,  while  he  showed  so  much  prudence  as 
|o  submit  all  to  CsBsar's  determination. 

7.  Now  when  Nicolaus  had  laid  these  things  before  Caesar,  he  ended  his  plea ; 
whereupon  Csesar  was  so  obliging  to  Archelaus,  that  he  raised  him  up  when  he 
had  cast  himself  down  at  his  feet,  and  said,  that  '*  he  well  deserved  the  kingdom;" 
and  he  soon  let  them  know,  that  he  was  so  far  moved  in  his  favour,  that  he  would 
not  act  otherwise  than  his  father's  testament  directed,  and  that  was  for  the  ad. 
vantage  of  Archelaus.  However,  while  he  gave  this  encouragement  to  Arche. 
laus  to  depend  on  him  securely,  he  made  no  full  determination  about^him  ;  and, 
when  tlie  assembly  was  broken  up,  he  considered  by  himself,  whether  he  should 
confirm  the  kingdom  to  Archelaus,  or  whether  he  should  part  it  among  all  Herod's 
posterity ;  and  this  because  they  all  stood  in  need  of  much  assistance  to  support 
them. 


CHAP.  X. 

A  Sedition  of  the  JewiagaxMl  Sahinus;  and  how  Varua  brought  the  Authorsofit 

to  Punishment, 

1.  But  before  these  things  could  be  brought  to  a  settlement,  Malthace,  Arche. 
us's  mother,  fell  into  a  distemper,  and  died  of  it ;  and  letters  came  froQn  Varus, 

the  president  of  Syria,  which  informed  Csesar  of  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  ;  for,  after 
Archelaus  was  sailed,  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  tumult.  So  Varus,  since  he  was 
there  himself,  brought  the  authors  of  the  disturbance  to  punishment :  and  when 
he  had  restrained  them  for  the  most  part  from  this  seditibn,  which  was  a  grea' 
one,  he  took  his  journey  to  Antioch,  leaving  one  legion  of  his  army  at  Jerusalem 
to  keep  the  Jews  quiet,  who  were  now  very  fond  of  innovation.  Yet  did  not  this 
at  all  avail  to  put  an  end  to  that  their  sedition  ;  for,  after  Varus  was  gone  away, 
Sahinus,  Caesar's  procurator,  staid  behind,  and  greatly  distressed  the  Jews,  re* 
lying  on  the  forces  that  were  left  there,  that  they  would  by  their  multitude  protect , 
him ;  for  he  made  use  of  them,  and  armed  them  as  his  guards,  thereby  so  oppres* 
sing  the  Jews,  and  giving  them  so  great  disturbance,  that  at  length  they  rebelled ; 
for  he  used  force  in  seizing  the  citadels,  and  zealously  pressed  on  the  search 
after  the  king's  money,  in  order  to  seize  upon  it  by  force,  on  account  of  his  love 
of  gain,  and  his  extraordinary  covetousness. 

2.  But  on  the  approach  of  Pentecost,  which  is  a  festival  of  ours  so  called  from 
the  days  of  our  forefathers,  a  great  many  ten  thousands  of  men  got  together ;  nor 
did  they  come  only  to  celebrate  the  festival,  but  out  of  their  indignation  at  the 
madness  of  Sahinus,  and  at  the  injuries  he  offered  them.  A  great  number  there  was 
of  Galileans,  and  Idumeans,  and  many  men  from  Jericho,  and  others  who  had 
passed  over  the  river  Jordan,  and  inhabited  those  parts.  This  whole  multitude 
joined  themselves  to  all  the  rest,  and  were  more  zealous  than  the  others  in  muking 
an  assauii  on  Sahinus,  in  order  to  be  avenged  of  him :  so  they  parted  themselves 
mto  three  bands,  and  encamped  themselves  in  the  places  following :  some  ol 
Ihcm  seized  on  the  Hippodrome  ;  and  of  the  other  two  bands,  one  pitched  them, 
selves  from  the  northern  part  of  the  temple  to  the  SQUtherU;  on  the  east  quarter; 
but  the  third  band  held  the  western  part  of  the  city,  where  the  king's  palace  was. 
llieir  work  tended  euU2*eiy  to  besiege  the  Romans,  and  to  enclose  them  on  all 
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tides.  Now  Sabinus  wae  afraid  of  these  men's  number,  and  of  their  resolution, 
who  had  little  regard  to  their  lives,  but  were  very  desirous  not  to  be  overcome, 
irhile  they  thought  it  a  point  of  puissance  to  overcome  their  enemies.  So  he  sent 
immediately  a  letter  to  Varus ;  and,  as  he  used  to  do,  was  very  pressing  with 
him,  and  entreated  him  to  come  quickly  to  his  assistance,  because  the  forces  he 
bad  left  were  in  imminent  danger,  and  would  probably,  in  no  long  time,  be  seized 
upon  and  cut  to  pieces;  while  he  did  himself  get  up  to  the  highest  tower  of  the 
fortress  Phasaelus,  which  had  been  built  in  honour  of  Phasaelus,  king  Herod's 
brother,  and  called  so  when  the  Parthians*  had  brought  him  to  his  death.  So 
Sabinus  gave  thence  a  signal  to  the  Romans  to  fall  upon  the  Jews,  although  he 
did  not  himself  venture  so  much  as  to  come  down  to  his  friends,  and  thought  he 
might  expect  that  the  others  should  expose  themselves  first  to  die  on  account  of 
his  avarice.  However,  the  Romans  ventured  to  make  a  sally  out  of  the  place, 
and  a  terrible  battle  ensued ;  wherein,  though  it  is  true  the  Romans  beat  their 
adversaries,  yet  were  not  the  Jews  daunted  in  their  resolutions,  even  when  they 
had  the  sight  of  that  terrible  slaughter  that  was  made  of  them ;  but  they  went 
round  about,  and  got  upon  those  cloisters  which  encompassed  the  outer  court  of 
the  temple,  where  a  great  fight  was  still  continued,  and  they  cast  stones  at  the 
Romans,  partly  with  their  hands,  and  partly  with  slings,  as  being  much  used  to  those 
exercises.  All  the  archers  also  in  array  did  the  Romans  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief;  because  they  used  their  hands  dexterously  from  a  place  superior  to  the 
others,  and  because  the  others  were  at  an  utter  loss  what  to  do ;  for  when  tliey 
tried  to  shoot  their  arrows  against  the  Jews  upwards,  these  arrows  could  not  reach 
them,  insomuch  that  the  Jews  were  easily  too  hard  for  their  enemies.  And  this 
sort  of  fight  lasted  a  great  while,  till  at  last  the  Romans,  who  were  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  what  was  done,  set  fire  to  the  cloisters  so  privately,  that  those  who 
were  gotten  upon  them  did  not  perceive  it.  This  fire,!  being  fed  by  a  great  deal 
of  combustible  matter,  caught  hold  immediately  on  the  roof  of  the  cloisters ;  so 
the  wood,  which  was  full  of  pitch  and  wax,  and  whose  gold  was  laid  on  it  with 
wax,  yielded  to  the  flame  presently,  and  those  vast  works,  which  were  of  the 
highest  value  and  esteem,  were  destroyed  utterly ;  while  those  that  were  on  the 
roof  unexpectedly  perished  at  the  same  time ;  for  as  the  roof  tumbled  down,  some  of 
these  men  tumbled  down  with  it,  and  others  of  them  were  killed  by  their  enemies 
who  encompassed  them.  There  was  a  great  number  more,  who,  out  of  despair  of 
laving  their  lives,  and  out  of  astonishment  at  the  misery  that  surrounded  them, 
did  either  cast  themselves  into  the  flre,  or  threw  themselves  upon  their  own 
fwords  and  so  got  out  of  their  misery.  But  as  to  those  that  retired  behind  the 
nme  way  by  which  they  ascended,  and  thereby  escaped,  they  were  all  killed  by 
the  Romans,  as  being  unarmed  men,  and  their  courage  failing  them  ;  their  wild 
fury  being  now  not  able  to  help  them,  because  they  were  destitute  of  armour, 
insomuch,  that,  of  those  that  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  not  one  escaped. 
The  Romans  also  rushed  through  the  fire,  where  it  gave  them  room  so  to  do,  and 
seized  on  that  treasure  where  the  sacred  money  was  reposited  ;  a  great  part  of 
which  was  stolen  by  the  soldiers,  and  Sabinus  got  openly  four  hundred  talents. 

3.  But  this  calamity  of  the  Jews'  friends,  who  fell  in  this  battle,  grieved  them, 
as  did  &lso  this  plundering  of  the  money  dedicated  to  God  in  the  temple.  Ac* 
oordingly  that  body  of  them  which  continued  best  together,  and  was  the  most 
warlike,  encompassed  the  palace,  and  threatened  to  set  fire  to  it,  and  to  kill  all 
that  were  in  it«  Yet  still  they  commanded  them  to  go  out  presently,  and  promised 
(hat,  if  they  would  do  so,  they  would  not  hurt  them,  nor  Sabinus  neither ;  at 
which  time  the  greatest  part  of  the  king's  troops  deserted  to  them,  while  Rufus 
and  Gratus,  who  had  three  thousand  of  the  most  warlike  of  Herod's  army  with 

•  See  Antiq.  B.  xhr.  ch.  liii.  sect.  10,  and  Of  the  War,  B.  i.  ch.  xxi.  sect  9. 

f  These  great  devastations  made  about  the  temple  here,  and  Of  the  War,  B.  ii.  ch.  iii.  sect.  3,  seem  not 
ID  have  l>een  fully  reedified  in  the  days  of  Nero ;  till  whose  time  there  were  18000  workmen  contiLjall? 
■mployed  in  rebuilding  and  repairing  that  temple,  as  Josephus  informs  us,  Antiq.  B.  xx.  ch.  <x  sect,  i 
Sea  tba  note  on  that  nliic#> 
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them,  who  were  men  of  acdre  bodies,  went  over  to  the  Romans.  There  was  also 
a  band  of  horsemen  under  the  command  of  Rufus,  which  itself  went  over  to  the 
Romans  also.  However,  the  Jews  went  on  with  the  siege,  and  dug  mines  undei 
the  palace  walls,  and  besought  those  that  were  gone  over  to  the  other  side  not  to 
be  tlieir  hinderance,  now  they  had  such  a  proper  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of 
their  country's  ancient  liberty ;  and  for  Sabinus,  truly,  he  was  desirous  of  going 
away  with  his  soldiers,  but  was  not  able  to  trust  himself  with  the  enemy,  on  ac- 
count of  v/hat  mischief  he  had  already  done  them ;  and  he  took  this  great  [pre- 
tended] lenity  of  theirs  for  an  argument  why  he  should  not  comply  with  them, 
and  so,  because  he  expected  that  Varus  was  coming,  he  still  bore  this  siege. 

4.  if  ow  at  this  time  there  were  ten  thousand  other  disorders  in  Judea,  which 
were  like  tumults ;  because  a  great  number  put  themselves  into  a  warlike  posture,' 
either  out  of  hopes  of  gain  to  themselves,  or  out  of  enmity  to  the  Jews.  In  par- 
ticular,  two  thousand  of  Herod's  old  soldiers,  who  had  been  already  disbanded, 
got  together  in  Judea  itself,  and  fought  against  the  king's  troops;  although 
Achiabus,  Herod's  first  cousin,  opposed  them ;  but  as  he  was  driven  out  if  the 
plains  into  the  mountainous  parts  by  the  military  skill  of  those  men,  he  kept  him- 
self in  the  fastnesses  that  were  there,  and  saved  what  he  could. 

5.  There  was  also  Judas,*  the  son  of  that  Ezekias  who  had  been  head  of  the 
robbers ;  which  Ezekias  was  a  very  strong  man,  and  had  with  great  difficulty 
been  caught  by  Herod.  This  Judas,  having  gotten  together  a  multitude  of  men 
of  a  profligate  character  about  Sepphoris  in  Galilee,  made  an  assault  upon  the 
palace  [there,]  and  seized  upon  all  the  weapons  that  were  laid  up  in  it,  and  with 
them  armed  every  one  of  those  that  were  with  him,  and  carried  away  what  money 
was  left  there ;  and  he  became  terrible  to  all  men,  by  tearing  and  rending  those 
that  came  near  him ;  and  all  this  in  order  to  raise  himself,  and  out  of  an  ambitious 
desire  of  the  royal  dignity;  and  he  hoped  to  obtain  that  as  the  reward,  not  of  his 
virtuous  skill  in  war,  but  of  his  extravagance  in  doing  injuries. 

6.  There  was  also  Simon,  who  had  been  a  slave  of  Herod  the  king,  but  in  othet 
respects  a  comely  person,  of  a  tall  and  robust  body  ;  he  was  one  that  was  much 
superior  to  others  of  his  order,  and  had  had  great  things  committed  to  his  care. 
This  man  was  elevated  at  the  disorderly  state  of  things,  and  was  so  bold  as  to  put 
a  diadem  on  his  head,  while  a  certain  number  of  the  people  stood  by  him,  and  hy 
them  he  was  declared  to  be  a  king,  and  thought  himself  more  worthy  of  that  dig^ 
nity  than  any  one  else.  He  burned  down  the  royal  palace  at  Jericho,  and  plun. 
dered  what  was  left  in  it.  He  also  set  fire  to  many  others  of  the  king's  houses 
in  several  places  of  the  country,  and  utterly  destroyed  them,  and  permitted  those 
that  were  with  him  to  take  what  was  left  in  them  for  a  prey ;  and  he  would  have 
dr)nc  greater  things  unless  care  had  been  taken  to  repress  him  immediately ;  fof 
Gr*itus,  when  he  had  joined  himself  to  some  Roman  soldiers,  took  the  forces  he 
had  with  him,  and  met  Simon,  and  after  a  great  and  long  fight,  no  small  part  ol 
those  that  came  from  Perea,  who  were  a  disordered  body  of  men,  and  fought 
rather  in  a  bold  than  in  a  skilful  manner,  were  destroyed :  and  although  Simon  had 
saved  himself  by  flying  away  through  a  certain  valley,  yet  Gratus  overtook  him, 
and  cut  oflT  his  head.  The  royal  palace  also  at  Amathus,  by  the  river  Jordan, 
was  burned  down  by  a  party  of  men  that  were  got  together,  as  were  those  be. 
longing  to  Simon.  And  thus  did  a  great  and  wild  fury  spread  itself  over  the  na- 
tion, because  they  had  no  king  to  keep  the  multitude  in  good  order,  and  because 

»  Unless  this  Judas,  the  son  of  Ezekias,  be  the  same  with  thatTheudas  mentioned  Acts,  ▼.  36,  Jose 
phujmust  have  omitted  him;  for  that  other  Theudas,  whom  he  afterwards  mentions  under  Fades,  the 
Roman  governor,  B.  xx.  ch.  v.  sect  1,  is  much  too  late  to  correspond  to  him  that  is  mentioned  in  th» 
Arts.  1'hc  names  TTuudas^  Thadeus,  and  Ju«2o*,  differ  but  little.  See  Archbishop  Usher's  annals  at 
A.  M\  4001.  However,  since  Josephus  does  not  pretend  to  reckon  up  the  heads  of  all  those  Un  thoitsnnd 
disorders  in  j  udea,  which  he  tells  us  were  then  abroad,  see  sect  4  and  8,  the  Theudas  of  the  Acts  might 
be  at  the  head  of  one  of  those  seditions,  though  not  particularly  named  by  him.  Thus  he  informs  us  here. 
M^rt.  6,  an.i  Of  the  War,  B.  ii.  ch.  iv.  sect.  2,  that  certain  of  the  seditious  came  and  burned  the  rova' 
palace  at  Amathus,  or  Bctharamphta,  upon  the  river  Jordan.  Perhaps  their  leader,  who  is  not  n.u.icd 
bv  JiMeplius.  mi(ht  be  this  Theuoat 
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chose  foreigners,  who  came  to  reduce  the  seditious  to  sobriety,  did  on  the  con- 
trary set  them  more  in  a  flame,  because  of  the  injuries  they  oiiered  them,  and 
the  avaricious  management  of  their  affairs. 

7.  But  because  Athronges,  a  person  neither  eminent  by  the  dignity  of  his  pro- 
genitors, nor  for  any  great  wealth  he  was  possessed  of,  but  one  that  had  in  all 
respects  been  a  shepherd  only,  and  was  not  known  by  any  body ;  yet  because 
he  was  a  tall  man,  and  excelled  others  in  the  strength  of  his  hands,  he  was  so 
bold  as  to  set  up  for  king.  This  man  thought  it  so  sweet  a  thing  to  do  more  than 
ordinary  injuries  to  others,  that  although  he  should  be  killed,  he  did  not  much 
care  if  he  lost  his  life  in  so  great  a  design.  He  had  also  four  brethren,  who  were 
tall  men  themselves,  and  were  believed  to  be  superior  to  others  in  the  strength  of 
their  hands,  and  thereby  were  encouraged  to  aim  at  great  things,  and  thought 
that  strength  of  theirs  would  support  them  in  retaining  the  kingdom.  Each  of 
these  ruled  over  a  band  of  men  of  their  own ;  for  those  that  got  together  to  them 
were  very  numerous.  They  were  every  one  of  them  also  commanders ;  but, 
when  they  came  to  fight,  they  were  subordinate  to  him,  and  fought  for  him,  while 
he  put  a  diadem  about  his  head,  and  assembled  a  council  to  debate  about  what 
things  should  be  done,  and  all  things  were  done  according  to  his  pleasure.  And 
this  man  retained  his  power  a  great  while ;  he  was  also  called  king,  and  had  no- 
thing to  hinder  him  from  doing  what  he  pleased.  He  also,  as  well  as  his  bre. 
thren,  slew  a  great  many  both  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  king's  forces,  and  ma- 
naged  matters  with  the  like  hatred  to  each  of  them.  The  king's  forces  they  fell 
upon,  because  of  the  licentious  conduct  they  had  been  allowed  under  Herod's  go- 
remment ;  and  they  fell  upon  the  Romans,  because  of  the  injuries  they  had  so 
lately  received  from  them.  But  in  process  of  time  they  grew  more  cruel  to  all 
torts  of  men ;  nor  could  any  one  escape  from  one  or  other  of  these  seditions, 
since  they  slew  some  out  of  the  hopes  of  gain,  and  others  from  a  mere  custom  o\ 
ilaying  me  J.  They  once  attacked  a  company  of  Romans  at  Emmaus,  who  were 
bringing  com  and  weapons  to  the  anny,  and  fell  upon  Arius,  the  centurion,  who 
commanded  the  company,  anil  shot  forty  of  the  best  of  his  foot  soldiers  ;  but  the 
rest  of  them  were  affrighted  at  their  slaughter,  and  left  their  dead  behind  them, 
bat  saved  themselves  by  the  means  of  Gratus,  who  came  with  the  kiug's  troops 
that  were  about  him  to  their  assistance.  Now  these  four  brethren  continued  the 
war  a  long  while  by  such  sort  of  expeditions,  and  much  grieved  the  Romans ; 
but  did  their  own  nation  also  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Yet  were  they  afterward 
subdued  ;  one  of  them  in  a  fight  with  Gratus,  another  with  Ptolemy ;  Archelaus 
also  took  the  eldest  of  them  prisoner ;  while  the  last  of  them  was  so  dejected  at 
the  other's  misfortune,  and  saw  so  plainly  that  he  had  no  way  now  left  to  save 
himself,  his  army  heinfr  worn  away  with  sickness  and  continusd  labours,  that  he 
also  delivered  himself  up  to  Archelaus,  upon  his  promise  and  oath  to  God  [to  pre- 
serve  his  life.]     But  these  things  came  to  pass  a  good  while  afterwards. 

8.  And  now  Judea  was  full  of  robberies ;  and,  as  the  several  companies  of  the 
seditious  light  upon  any  one  to  head  them,  he  was  created  a  king  immediately, 
in  order  to  do  mischief  to  the  public.  They  were  in  some  small  measure,  indeed, 
ind  in  small  matters,  hurtful  to  the  Romans ;  but  the  murders  they  committed 
ipon  their  own  people  lasted  a  long  while. 

9.  As  soon  as  Varus  was  once  informed  of  the  state  of  Judea  by  Sabinus^s 
writing  to  him,  he  was  afraid  for  the  legion  he  had  left  there  ;  so  he  took  the 
two  ot^er  legions  (for  there  were  three  legions  in  all  belonging  to  Syria,)  and 
^r  troops  of  horsemen,  with  the  several  auxiliary  forces  which  either  the  kings 
or  certain  of  the  tetrarchs  afforded  him,  and  made  what  haste  he  could  to  assist 
those  that  were  then  besieged  in  Judea.  He  also  gave  order,  that  all  that  were 
sent  out  for  this  expedition  should  make  haste  to  Ptolemais.  The  citizens  of 
Bervtus  also  gave  him  one  thousand  hve  hundred  auxiliaries,  as  he  passed  through 
their  city.  Aretus  also,  the  king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  out  of  his  hatred  to  Herod, 
ana  in  order  to  purchase  the  favour  of  the  Romans,  sent  him  no  small  assistance 
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besides  their  footmen  and  horsemen :  and,  when  he  had  now  coUectea  ad  his  forcei 
together,  he  committed  a  part  of  them  to  his  son,  and  to  a  friend  of  his,  and 
sent  them  upon  an  expedition  into  Galilee,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ptolemais ;  who  made  an  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and 
took  Sepphoris,  and  made  its  inhabitants  slaves,  and  burned  the  city.  But  Varut 
himself  pursued  his  march  for  Samaria  with  his  whole  army ;  yet  did  not  he  med* 
die  with  the  city  of  that  name,  because  it  had  not  at  all  joined  with  the  seditious ; 
but  pitched  his  camp  at  a  certain  village,  that  belonged  to  Ptolemy,  whose  name 
was  Arus,  which  the  Arabians  burned,  out  of  their  hatred  to  Herod,  and  out  of 
the  enmity  they  bore  to  his  friends ;  whence  they  marched  to  another  village, 
whose  name  was  Sampho,  which  the  Arabians  plundered  and  burned,  although  it 
was  a  fortified  and  a  strong  place ;  and  all  along  this  march  nothing  escaped 
them,  but  all  places  were  full  of  fire  and  slaughter.  Emmaus  was  also  burned 
by  Varus's  order,  after  its  inhabitants  had  deserted  it,  that  he  might  avenge  those 
that  had  there  been  destroyed.  From  thence  he  now  marched  to  Jerusalem ; 
whereupon  those  Jews  whose  camp  lay  there,  and  who  had  besieged  the  Roman 
legion,  not  bearing  the  coming  of  his  army,  left  the  siege  imperfect.  But  as  to 
the  Jerusalem  Jews,  when  Varus  reproached  them  bitterly  for  what  had  been 
done,  they  cleared  themselves  of  the  accusation,  and  alleged,  that  the  conflux  of  the 
people  was  occasioned  by  the  feast ;  that  the  war  was  not  made  with  their  ap- 
probation, but  by  the  rashness  of  the  strangers,  while  they  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans,  and  besieged  together  with  them,  rather  than  having  any  inclination 
to  besiege  them.  There  also  came  beforehand  to  meet  Varus,  Joseph,  the  cousin- 
german  of  king  Herod,  as  also  Gratus  and  Rufus,  who  brought  their  soldiers 
along  with  them,  together  with  those  Romans  who  had  been  besieged  :  but  Sabi- 
nus  did  not  come  into  Varus's  presence,  but  stole  out  of  the  city  privately,  and 
went  to  the  seaside. 

10.  Upon  this  Vanis  sent  a  party  of  his  army  into  the  country,  to  seek  out 
those  that  had  been  the  authors  of  the  revolt ;  and  when  they  were  discovered, 
ho  punished  some  of  them  that  were  most  guilty,  and  some  he  dismissed :  now 
the  number  of  those  that  were  crucified  on  this  account  were  two  thousand.  AAer 
which  he  disbanded  his  army,  which  he  found  noways  useful  to  him  in  the  affairs 
he  came  about :  for  they  behaved  themselves  ver}'  disorderly,  and  disobeyed  his 
orders,  and  what  Varus  desired  them  to  do,  and  this  out  of  regard  to  that  gain 
which  they  made  by  the  mischief  they  did.  As  for  himself,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  ten  thousand  Jews  had  gotten  together,  he  made  haste  to  catch  them; 
but  they  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  fight  him,  but  by  the  advice  of  Achiabus, 
they  came  together,  and  delivered  themselves  up  to  him ;  hereupon  Varus  forgave 
the  crime  of  revolting  to  the  multitude,  but  sent  their  several  commanders  to 
Caesar,  many  of  whom  CsDsar  dismissed ;  but  for  the  several  relations  of  Herod, 
who  had  been  among  these  men  in  this  war,  they  were  the  only  persons  whom 
he  punished  ;  who,  without  the  least  regard  to  justice,  fought  against  their  own 
kindred. 


CHAP.  XL 

An  Embassage  of  the  Jews  to  Ccssar ;  and  how  CiEsar  cor^rmed  Heroa  • 

Testament. 

^  1 .  So  when  Varus  had  settled  these  affairs,  and  had  placed  the  foimer  legton 
at  J^nisalem,  he  returned  back  to  Antioch ;  but  as  for  Archelaus,  he  had  now 
sources  of  trouble  coming  upon  him  at  Rome,  on  the  occasions  following  ;  for  c/i 
embassage  of  the  Jews  was  come  to  Rome,  Varus  having  permitted  the  nation  to 
tcmd  it,  that  they  might  petition  for  the  Uberty  of  living  by  their  own  laws.*  Now 

•  See  Of  the  War,  B.  ii.  ch.  u.  Mct.  3 
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the  number  of  the  ambassadors  that  were  sent  by  the  anthority  of  the  nation  was 
filly»  to  which  they  joined  above  eight  thousand  of  the  Jews  that  were  at  Rome 
already.  Hereupon  Caesar  assembled  his  friends,  and  the  chief  men  among  tho 
Romans,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,*  which  he  had  built  at  a  vast  charge ;  whither 
the  ambassadors  came,  and  a  multitude  of  the  Jews  that  were  there  already, 
came  with  them,  as  did  also  Archelaus  and  his  friends  ;  but  as  for  the  seveiuJ 
kinsmen  which  Archelaus  had,  they  would  not  join  themselves  with  him,  out  of 
their  hatred  to  him ;  and  yet  they  thought  it  too  gross  a  thing  for  them  to  assist 
die  ambassadors  [against  him,]  as  supposing  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  them  in 
Caesar's  opinion  to  think  of  thus  acting  in  opposition  to  a  man  of  their  own  kin. 
ared.  Philipf  also  was  come  hither  out  of  Syria,  by  the  persuasion  of  Varus, 
with  this  principal  intention  to  assist  his  brother  [Archelaus ;]  for  Varus  was  his 
great  friend  ;  but  still  so,  that  if  there  should  any  change  happen  in  the  form  of 
government  (which  Varus  suspected  there  would,)  and  if  any  distribution  should 
be  made  on  account  of  the  number  that  desired  the  liberty  of  living  by  their  own 
laws,  that  he  might  not  be  disappointed,  but  might  have  his  share  in  it, 

2.  Now,  upon  the  liberty  that  was  given  to  the  Jewish  ambassadors  to  speak 
they  who  hoped  to  obtain  a  dissolution  of  kingly  government  betook  themselves 
to  accuse  Herod  of  his  iniquities ;  and  they  declared,  **  That  he  was  indeed  in 
name  a  king,  but  that  he  had  taken  to  himself  that  uncontrolable  authority  which 
tyrants  exercise  over  their  subjects ;  and  had  made  use  of  that  authority  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews ;  and  did  not  abstain  from  making  many  innovations 
among  them  besides,  according  to  his  own  inclinations ;  and  that  whereas  there 
were  a  great  many  who  perished  by  that  destruction  he  brought  upon  them ;  so 
many  indeed  as  no  other  history  relates :  they  that  survived  were  far  more  mise- 
rable than  those  that  suffered  under  him ;  not  only  by  the  anxiety  tliey  wore  in 
from  his  looks  and  disposition  towards  them,  but  from  the  danger  their  estates 
were  m  of  being  taken  away  by  him.  That  he  did  never  leave  otif  adorning  thoso 
cities  that  lay  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  were  inhabited  by  foreigners ;  but  so 
that  the  cities  belonging  to  his  own  government  were  ruined,  and  utterly  destroyed: 
that  whereas,  when  he  took  the  kingdom,  it  was  in  an  extraordinary  flourishing 
condition,  he  had  filled  the  nation  with  the  utmost  degree  of  poverty ;  and  when, 
upon  unjust  pretences,  he  had  slain  any  of  the  nobility,  he  took  away  their  es- 
tates; and  when  he  permitted  any  of  them  to  live,  he  condemned  them  to  the  for- 
feiture of  what  they  possessed.  And  besides  the  annual  impositions  which  ho 
had  laid  upon  every  one  of  them,  they  were  to  make  liberal  presents  to  himself, 
to  his  domestics  and  friends,  and  to  such  of  his  slaves  as  were  vouctisafed  the 
&vour  of  being  his  tax-gatherers;  because  there  was  no  way  of  obtaining  a  free- 
dom from  imjust  violence,  without  giving  either  gold  or  silver  for  it.  That  they 
would  say  nothing  of  the  corruption  of  the  chastity  of  their  virgins,  and  the  re- 
proach laid  on  their  wives  for  incontinency,  and  those  things  acted  afler  an  inso- 
lent and  inhuman  manner ;  because  it  was  not  a  smaller  pleasure  to  the  sufferers 
to  have  such  things  concealed,  than  it  would  have  been  not  to  have  suffered  them 
That  Herod  had  put  such  abuses  upon  them  as  a  wild  beast  would  not  have  put  on 
them,  if  he  had  power  given  him  to  rule  over  us ;  and  that  although  their  nation 
had  passed  through  many  subversions  and  alterations  of  government,  their  his- 
tory gave  no  account  of  any  calamity  they  had  ever  been  under,  that  could  bn 
compared  with  this  which  Herod  had  brought  upon  their  nation ;  that  it  was  for 
tliis  reason  that  they  thought  they  might  justly  and  gladly  salute  Archelaus  as 
king,  upon  this  supposition,  that  whosoever  should  be  set  over  their  kingdom,  ho 
would  appear  more  mild  to  them  than  Herod  had  been :  and  that  they  had  joined 
with  him  in  the  mourning  for  his  father,  in  order  to  gratify  him;  and  were  ready 
to  obhge  htm  in  other  points  also,  if  they  could  meet  with  any  degree  of  modem 
tion  from  him ;  but  that  he  seemed  to  be  afraid  lest  he  should  not  be  deemeil 


•  Sm  the  note,  Of  the  War,  B.  ii.  ch.  vi.  sect.  I. 
f  He  was  tetrarch  afterward 
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Herod's  own  son;  and  so  without  any  delay,  and  immediately,  he  let  the  nation 
understand  his  meaning,  and  this  before  his  dominion  was  well  established  ;  since 
the  power  of  disposing  of  it  belonged  to  Caesar,  who  could  either  give  it  him  or  not, 
as  he  pleased.  That  he  had  given  him  a  specimen  of  his  future  virtue  to  his  sub. 
jects,  and  with  what  kind  of  moderation  and  good  administration  he  would  govern 
tliem,  by  that  his  first  action  which  concerned  them,  his  own  citizens,  and  God 
himself  abo,  when  he  made  the  slaughter  of  three  thousand  of  his  own  countr}'. 
men  at  the  temple.  How  then  could  they  avoid  the  just  hatred  of  him,  who,  to 
the  rest  of  his  barbarity,  hath  added  this  as  one  of  our  crimes,  that  we  have  op. 
posed  and  contradicted  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority?  Now  the  main  thing 
they  desired  was  this,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  kingly'*'  and  the  like 
fomw  of  government,  and  might  be  added  io  Syria,  and  be  put  under  the  authority 
of  such  presidents  of  theirs  as  should  be  sent  to  them ;  for  that  it  would  thereby 
be  made  evident,  whether  they  be  really  a  seditious  people,  and  generally  fond 
of  innovations,  or  whether  they  would  live  in  an  orderly  manner,  if  they  might 
have  governors  of  any  sort  of  moderation  set  over  them." 

3.  Now  when  the  Jews  had  said  this,  Nicolaus  vindicated  the  kings  from  those 
accusations,  and  said,  that  "  as  for  Herod,  since  he  had  never  been  thus  accusedf 
all  the  time  of  his  life,  it  was  not  fit  for  those  that  might  have  accused  him  for 
lesser  crimes  than  those  now  mentioned,  and  might  have  procured  him  to  be 
punished  during  his  lifetime,  to  bring  an  accusation  against  him  now  he  is  dead. 
He  also  attributed  the  actions  of  Archelaus  to  the  Jews'  injuries  to  him ;  who, 
affecting  to  govern  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  going  about  to  kill  those  that  would 
have  hindered  them  from  acting  unjustly,  when  they  were  by  him  punished  for 
what  they  had  done,  made  their  complaints  against  him ;  so  he  accused  them  of 
their  attempts  for  innovation,  and  of  the  pleasure  they  took  in  sedition,  by  reason 
of  their  not  having  learned  to  submit  to  justice,  and  to  the  laws,  but  still  desiring 
to  be  superior  in  all  things."    This  was  the  substance  of  what  Nicolaus  said. 

4.  When  Caesar  had  heard  these  pleadings,  he  dissolved  the  assembly ;  but  a 
few  days  afterwards  he  appointed  Archelaus,  not  indeed  to  be  king  of  the  whole 
country,  but  ethnarch  of  the  one  half  of  that  which  had  been  subject  to  Herod, 
and  promised  to  give  him  the  royal  dignity  hereafter,  if  he  governed  his  part  vir. 
tuously.  But  as  for  the  other  half,  he  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  gave  it  to 
two  other  of  Herod's  sons,  to  Philip  and  to  Antipas,  that  Antipas  who  disputed 
with  Archelaus  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Now  to  him  it  was  that  Pcrea  and  Gali. 
lee  paid  their  tribute,  which  amounted:^  annually  to  two  hundred  talents  :  while 

•  If  any  one  compare  that  divine  prediction  concerning  ihe  tyrannical  power  which  Jewish  kingf 
would  exercise  over  them,  if  they  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  prefer  it  befom  their  ancient  theocracy  or 
aristocracy,  1  Sam.  viii.  1 — 22.  Antiq.  B.  vi.  chap.  iv.  sect.  4,  he  will  snon  find  that  it  was  superaburn 
ddnily  fulfilled  in  the  days  of  Herod,  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  nation  now  at  last  seem  Miicly 
to  repent  of  such  their  ancient  choice  in  opposition  to  God's  better  choice  for  them,  and  had  niu-:h  raihet 
be  subject  to  even  a  Pagan  Roman  government,  and  their  deputies,  than  to  be  any  longer  under  the  op- 
pression of  the  family  of  Herod;  which  request  of  theirs  Augustus  did  not  now  grant  them ;  but  did  it  toi 
the  one  half  of  that  nation  in  a  few  years  afterward,  upon  fresh  complaints  of  the  Jews  made  again&t 
Archelaus;  who,  under  the  more  humble  name  of  ethnarch,  which  Augustus  only  would  now  allow  him, 
soon  took  upon  him  the  insolence  and  tyranny  of  his  father  king  Herod,  as  the  remaining  |>art  of  this  book 
will  inform  us,  and  particularly  chap.  xiii.  sect.  2. 

t  This  is  not  true.  See  Antiq.  B.  xiv.  ch.  ix.  sect.  3, 4,  and  chap.  xii.  sect.  2,  and  chap.  xiii.  sect.  1,  2. 
Antiq.  B.  xv.  chap.  iii.  sect.  5,  and  chap.  x.  sect.  2,  3.     Antiq.  B.  xvi.  chap.  9,  sect.  3. 

1  Since  Josephus  here  mforms  us  that  Archelaus  had  one  half  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod,  and  presently 
Kiforms  us  farUier,  tliat  Arcbelaus's  annual  income,  after  an  abatement  of  one  quarter  for  the  present 
was  600  talents,  we  may  therefore  gather  pretty  nearly  what  was  Herod  the  Creates  yearly  income ;  1 
mean  about  1600  talents,  which,  at  the  known  value  of  3000  shekels  to  a  talent,  and  about  28.  lOd.  to  a 
shekel,  in  the  days  of  Josephus,  see  the  note  on  Antiq.  B.  iii.  ch.  viii.  sect  2,  amountf  to  680,000^  ster- 
ing  per  annum :  which  income,  though  great  in  itself,  bearing  no  proportion  to  his  vast  expenses  every 
«Mrhere  visible  in  Josephus,  and  to  the  vast  sums  he  left  behind  him  in  his  will,  chap.  viii.  sect  1,  and 
ehap.  xii.  sect.  1,  ther«st  must  have  arisen  either  from  his  confiscation  of  those  great  men^s  estates  whom 
M  put  to  death,  or  made  to  pay  fine  for  the  saving  of  their  lives,  or  iirom  some  other  heavy  methods  of 
M)pressiun  which  such  savage  tyrants  usually  exercise  upon  their  miserable  subjects ;  or  rather  from 
these  several  methods  put  together,  all  which  yet  seem  ver}-  much  ton  small  for  his  expenses,  l)eing  drawn 
froTi  no  hrger  a  nation  than  that  of  the  Jeurs^  which  was  very  populous,  but  without  the  advantage  of 
trade  to  bring  them  riches ;  so  that  I  cannot  but  strongly  suspect  that  no  small  pan  of  this  his  wealrt> 
arose  from  anoiuer  source ;  1  mean  fmni  sou'C  vast  sums  he  took  out  of  David's  sepulchre,  but  ooocea 
•d  fimin  the  peoole.    See  tlie  note  on  Antiq.  B.  vii.  ch.  xv.  sect.  3. 
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Batanea,  with  Tracbonitis,  as  well  as  Auranitis,  with  a  certain*  part  of  what  u  u-^ 
called  the  hnue  of  Zenodonu^  paid  the  tribute  of  one  hundred  talents  to  Phili;) ; 
but  Tdumca,  and  Judea,  and  the  country  of  Samaria  paid  tribute  to  Archelaus  ; 
but  had  a  fourth  part  of  that  tribute  taken  off  by  the  order  of  Cssar ;  who  do. 
creec>  them  that  mitigation,  because  they  did  not  join  in  this  revolt  with  the  rest 
of  the  multitude.  There  were  also  certain  of  the  cities  which  paid  tribute  to  Ar. 
chelaus  ;  Strato's  Tower,  and  Sebaste,  with  Joppa,  and  Jerusalem ;  for  as  to 
Gaza,  and  Gadara,  and  Hippos,  they  were  Grecian  cities,  which  Ceesar  separated 
from  his  government,  and  added  them  to  the  province  of  Syria.  Now  the  tribute- 
money,  that  came  to  Archelaus  every  year  from  his  own  dominions,  amounted 
to  six  hundred  talents. 

5.  And  so  much  came  to  Herod's  sons  from  their  father's  inheritance.  But 
Salome,  besides  what  her  brother  left  her  by  his  testament,  which  were  Jamnia, 
and  Ashdod,  and  Phasaelis,  and  five  hundred  thousand  [drachmse]  of  coined  sil. 
Ter,  Cassar  made  her  a  present  of  a  royal  habitation  at  Askelon :  in  all,  her  re- 
TcnueF  amounted  to  sixty  talents  by  the  year,  and  her  dwelling  house  was  within 
Archelaus's  government.  The  rest  also  of  the  king's  relations  received  also 
what  his  testament  allotted  them.  Moreover,  Csesar  made  a  present  to  each  of 
Herod's  two  virgin  daughters,  besides  what  their  father  lefl  them,  of  two  hundred 
and  fifly  thousand  drachmse]  of  silver,  and  married  them  to  Pheroras's  sons  :  he 
also  granted  all  that  was  bequeathed  to  himself  to  the  king's  sons ;  which  was 
one  thousand  five  hundred  talents,  excepting  a  few  of  the  vessels,  which  he  re- 
•ervcd  for  himself;  and  they  were  acceptable  to  him,  not  so  much  for  the  groat 
value  they  were  of,  as  because  they  were  memorials  of  the  king  to  him. 


CHAP.  XU. 

Concerning  a  spurious  Alexander.  . 

il.  When  these  afiairs  had  been  thus  settled  by  Caesar,  a  certain  young  man 
y  birth  a  Jew,  but  brought  up  by  a  Roman  freedman  in  the  city  of  Sidon,  in- 
grafted  himself  into  the  kindred  of  Herod  by  the  resemblance  of  his  countenance, 
rhich  those  that  saw  him  attested  to  be  that  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Herod, 
vhom  he  had  slain ;  and  this  was  an  incitement  to  him  to  endeavour  to  obtam 
the  government :  so  he  took  to  him,  as  an  assistant,  a  man  of  bis  own  country 
(one  that  was  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  palace,  but  on  other  ac- 
counts  an  ill  man,  and  one  whose  nature  made  him  capable  of  causing  great 
disturbances  to  the  public,  and  one  that  became  a  teacher  of  such  a  mischievous 
contrivance  to  the  other,)  and  declared  himself  to  be  Alexander,  and  the  son  o\ 
Herod ;  but  stolen  away  by  one  of  those  that  were  sent  to  slay  him ;  who,  in 
reality,  slew  other  men  in  order  to  deceive  the  spectators,  but  saved  both  him 
and  his  brother  Aristobulus.  Thus  was  this  man  elated,  and  able  to  impose  on 
tbooe  that  came  to  him;  and  when  he  was  come  to  Crete,  he  made  all  the  Jcwm 
4iat  came  to  discourse  with  him  believe  him  [to  be  Alexander.]  And  when  he 
had  gotten  much  money  which  had  been  presented  to  him  there,  he  passed  ovei 

*Tak«lMre  a  Tsry  useful  note  of  Grodus,  on  Luke,  B.  liL  ch.  i.  here  quoted  by  Dr.  Hudson :  "  VVhe» 
Jotephus  taye,  that  eonie  part  of  the  house  [or  possession]  of  Zeooiiorus  (i  e.  Abilene,)  was  allotted  ic 
Philip,  he  thereby  declares  that  the  larger  part  of  it  t)elonged  to  another ;  this  other  was  Lysanias,  wl)oi" 
Lnke  mentioni,  of  the  posterity  of  that  Lysanias  who  was  possessed  of  the  same  country  called  Jlbilme. 
%om  the  city  Abiia,  ana  by  others  ChtUcidvUy  from  the  city  Chalcis,  when  the  government  of  the  cast  \va« 


r  Aiitooius,  and  this  after  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Mennius,  from  which  Lysanias,  tliis  countr>'  came 
to  be  commonly  called  the  Cowniry  of  Lysanias ;  and  as,  after  the  death  of  the  former  Lysanias,  it  wai 
called  the  lebrmrcky  ^Zmudorua^  so,  after  the  death  of  Zeno<1orus,  or  when  the  time  for  which  he  hired 
it  vas  ended,  when  another  Lysanias,  of  the  same  name  with  the  lormer,  was  possessed  of  the  samn 
cnunlrr.  it  be^nto  be  called  again  the /«/rarcAyq/*Ay5amVu.**  However,  since  Joseph  us  elsewhere,  Antiq 
O-  ch.*  Tii   sect  1,  clearly  distinguishes  Abilene  from  Chalciriine,  Groiirp  must  be  here  so  far  mistaken 
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10  Melos,  where  he  got  much  more  money  than  he  had  before,  out  of  the  belief 
llicy  had  tliat  he  was  of  the  royal  family,  and  their  hopes  that  ho  would  recover 
his  father's  principality,  and  reward  his  benefactors  ;  so  he  made  haste  to  Rome, 
and  was  conducted  thither  by  those  strangers  who  entertained  him.  He  was  also 
so  fortunate  as,  upon,  his  landing  at  Dicearchia,  to  bring  the  Jews  that  were  there 
into  the  same  delusion ;  and  not  only  other  people,  but  also  all  those  that  had 
been  great  with  Herod,  or  had  a  kuidness  for  him,  joined  themselves  to  this  man 
as  to  their  king.  The  cause  of  it  was  this,  that  men  were  glad  of  his  pretences, 
which  were  seconded  by  the  likeness  of  his  countenance,  which  made  those  that 
had  been  acquainted  with  Alexander  strongly  to  believe  tiiat  he  was  no  other  but 
the  very  same  person,  which  they  also  confirmed  to  others  by  oath ;  insomuch  that 
when  the  report  went  about  him  that  he  was  coming  to  Rome,  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  tlie  Jews  that  were  there  went  out  to  meet  him,  ascribing  it  to  Divine 
Providence  that  he  had  so  unexpectedly  escaped,  and  being  very  joyful  on  ac- 
count of  his  mother's  family.  And  when  he  was  come,  he  was  carried  in  a  royal 
litter  through  the  streets,  and  all  the  ornaments  about  him  were  such  as  kings 
are  adorned  withal ;  and  this  was  at  the  expenses  of  those  that  eiitertained  him. 
The  multitude  also  flocked  about  him  greatly,  and  ma^e  mighty  acclamations  to 
him,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which  could  be  thought  suitable  to  such  as  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  preserved. 

2.  When  this  thing  was  told  Csesar,  he  did  not  believe  it,  because  Herod  was 
not  easily  to  be  imposed  upon  in  such  affairs  as  were  of  great  concern  to  him ; 
yet  having  some  suspicion  it  might  be  so,  he  sent  one  Celadus,  a  freedman  of  his, 
and  one  that  had  conversed  with  the  young  men  themselves,  and  bade  him  bring 
Alexander  into  his  presence  :  so  he  brought  him,  being  no  more  accurate  in  judg. 
ing  about  him  than  the  rest  of  the  multitude.  Yet  did  not  he  deceive  Caesar;  for 
although  there  were  a  resemblance  between  him  and  Alexander,  yet  it  was  not 
so  exact  as  to  impose  on  such  as  were  pnident  in  discerning;  for  this  spurious 
Alexander  had  his  hands  rough,  by  the  labours  he  had  been  put  to,  and  instead 
of  that  softness  of  body  which  the  other  had,  and  this  as  derived  from  his  delicate 
and  generous  education,  this  man,  for  the  contrary  reason,  had  a  rugged  body. 
When,  therefore,  Caesar  saw  how  the  master  and  the  scholar  agreed  in  this  lying 
story,  and  in  a  bold  way  of  talking,  he  inquired  about  Aristobulus,  and  asked  what 
became  of  him,  who  [it  seems]  was  stolen  away  together  with  him,  and  for  what 
reason  it  was  that  he  did  not  come,  along  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  recover  that 
dominion  which  was  due  to  his  high  birth  also  ?  And  when  he  said,  that  "  he 
had  been  left  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  for  fear  of  the  dangers  of  sea,  that  in  case  any 
accident  should  come  to  himself,  the  posterity  of  Mariamno  might  not  utterly 
perish,  but  that  Aristobulus  might  survive,  and  punish  those  that  laid  such  treach 
erous  designs  against  them."  And  when  he  persevered  in  his  afRrmations,  and 
the  author  of  the  imposture  agreed  in  supporting  it,  Csesar  took  the  young  man 
by  himself,  and  said  to  him,  '*  If  thou  wilt  not  impose  upon  me,  thou  shalt  have 
this  for  thy  reward,  that  thou  shalt  escape  with  thy  life ;  tell  me  then  who  thou 
art  ?  and  who  it  was  that  had  boldness  enough  to  contrive  such  a  cheat  as  this  ? 
For  this  contrivance  is  too  considerable  a  piece  of  villany  to  be  undertaken  by 
one  of  thy  age."  Accordingly,  because  he  had  no  other  way  to  take,  he  told 
CtEsar  the  contrivance,  and  after  what  manner,  and  by  whom  it  was  laid  together. 
So  Csesar,  upon  observing  the  spurious  Alexander  to  be  a  strong  active  man,  and 
fit  to  work  with  his  hands,  that  he  might  not  break  his  promise  to  him,  put  him 
among  those  that  were  to  row  among  the  mariners ;  but  slew  him  that  induced 
liim  to  do  what  he  had  done ;  for  as  for  the  people  of  Melos,  he  thought  them  suf- 
ficiently  punished,  in  having  thrown  away  so  much  of  their  money  upon  this 
spurious  Alexander.  And  such  was  the  ignominious  conclusion  of  this  bokl  cod* 
f rivance  about  the  spurious  Alexander. 
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CHAP.  xin. 

Bow  ArchdauSf  upon  a  second  Accusation^  vxu  banished  to  Vienna, 

LI.  When  Archelaus  was  entered  on  his  ethnarchy,  and  was  come  into  Judea, 
accused  Joazar,  the  son  of  Boethus,  of  assisting  the  seditious,  and  took  away 
the  high  priesthood  from  him,  and  put  Eleazar  his  brother  in  his  place.  He  also 
magnificently  rebuilt  the  royal  palace  that  had  been  at  Jericho,  and  he  diverted 
dalf  the  water  with  which  the  Tillage  of  Neara  used  to  be  watered,  and  drew  ofi 
that  water  into  the  plain  to  water  those  palm  trees  which  he  had  there  planted : 
he  also  built  a  village,  and  put  his  own  name  upon  it,  and  called  it  Archdais. 
Moreover  he  transgressed  the  law  of  our  fathers,  and  married  Glaphyra,  the 
daughter  of  Archelaus,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  his  brother  Alexander,  which 
Alexander  had  children  by  her ;  while  it  was  a  thing  detestable  among  the  Jews 
to  inarry  the  brother's  wife  :*  nor  did  this  Eleazar  abide  long  in  the  high  priest- 
boody  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sie,  being  put  in  his  room  while  he  was.  still  living. 

2.  But  in  the  tenth  year  of  Archelaus's  government,  both  his  brethren,  and  the 
principal  men  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  not  bein^  able  to  bear  his  barbarous  aiid 
tyrannical  usace  of  them,  accused  him  before  Cffisar,  and  that  especially  because 
they  knew  he  had  broken  the  commands  of  Coesar ;  which  obliged  him  to  behave 
hiinself  with  moderation  among  them.  Whereupon  Cssar,  when  he  heard  it,  u  as 
Tery  angry,  and  called  for  Archelaus's  steward,  who  took  care  of  his  affairs  at 
Rome,  and  whose  name  was  Archelaus  also ;  and  thinking  it  beneath  him  to  write 
to  Arbhelaus,  he  bid  him  sail  away  as  soon  as  possible,  and  bring  him  to  us ;  so 
the  man  made  haste  in  his  voyage,  and  when  he  came  into  Judea,  he  found  Ar- 
ehelaus  feasting  with  his  friends;  so  he  told  him  what  Caesar  had  sent  him  about, 
And  hastened  him  away.  And  when  he  was  come  [to  Rome,]  Caesar,  upon  hearing 
what  certain  accusers  of  his  had  to  say,  and  what  reply  he  could  make,  both  ba. 
lushed  him,  and  appointed  Vienna,  a  city  of  Gaul,  to  be  the  place  of  his  habitation, 
and  took  his  money  away  from  him. 

3.  Now  before  Archelaus  was  gone  up  to  Rome  upon  this  message,  he  related 
this  dream  to  his  friends,  that  "he  saw  ears  of  com,  in  number  ten,  full  of  wheat 
perfectly  ripe ;  which  ears,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  were  devoured  by  oxen."  And 
when  he  was  awake,  and  gotten  up,  because  the  vision  appeared  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  him,  he  sent  for  the  diviners,  whose  study  v/as  employed  about 
dreams.  And  while  some  were  of  one  opinion,  and  some  of  another  (for  all  their 
interpretations  did  not  agree,)  Simon,  a  man  of  the  sect  of  the  Esscns,  desired 
leave  to  speak  his  mind  freely,  and  said,  that  "  the  vision  denoted  a  change  in  the 
affairs  of  Archelaus,  and  that  not  for  the  better;  that  oxen,  because  that  animal 
takes  uneasy  pains  in  his  labours,  denoted  afHictions,  and  indeed  denoted  farther 
a  change  of  affairs;  because  that  land  which  is  ploughed  by  oxen  cannot  remain 
in  its  former  state :  and  that  the  ears  of  corn  being  ten,  determined  the  like  number 
of  years,  because  an  ear  of  com  grows  in  one  year;  and  that  the  time  of  Arche 
laua's  government  was  over."  And  thus  did  this  man  expound  the  dream.  Now 
on  the  fiflh  day  aAer  this  dream  came  first  to  Archelaus,  the  other  Archelaus,  that 
was  sent  to  Judea  by  Csesar  to  call  him  away,  came  thither  also. 

4.  The  like  accident  befell  Glaphyra  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  king 
Archelaus,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  married  while  she  was  a  virgin  to  Alexander 
the  son  of  Herod,  and  brother  of  Archelaus ;  but  since  it  fell  out  so  that  Alexander 
was  slain  by  his  father,  she  was  married  to  Juba,  the  king  of  Lydia ;  and  vhen 
he  was  dead,  and  she  lived  in  widowhood  in  Cappadocia  with  her  father,  Arche 
laos  divorced  his  former  wife  Marianme,  and  married  her,  so  great  was  h\A  affeo- 

*  Spanheim  reasonably  ohienret  here,  that  it  was  forbidden  the  Jews  to  marry  |heir  brother*!  wift 
irfaen  she  had  children  bj  her  first  husband,  and  that  Zenuras  [cites  or]  interprets  the  clause  liefore  ui 
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tion  for  this  Glaphyra ;  who  during  her  marriage  to  him  saw  the  following  dream. 
She  thought  "  she  saw  Alexander  standing  by  her,  at  which  she  rejoiced,  and  em. 
braced  liim  with  great  affection  ;  but  that  he  complained  of  her,  and  said,  O  Gia- 
phyra  !  thou  provesi  that  saying  to  be  true  which  assures  us,  that  women  are  not 
to  be  trusted.  Didst  not  thou  pledge  thy  faith  to  me  ?  And  wast  not  thou  married 
tj  me  when  thou  wast  a  virgin?  And  had  we  not  children  between  us?  Yet 
hast  thou  forgotten  the  affection  I  bare  to  thee  out  of  a  desire  of  a  second  husband. 
Xur  hast  thou  been  satisfied  with  that  injury  thou  didst  me,  but  thou  hast  been  so 
bold  as  to  procure  thee  a  third  husband  to  lie  by  thee ;  and  in  an  indecent  and 
imprudent  manner  hast  entered  into  my  house,  and  hast  been  married  to  Arche- 
laus,  thy  husband,  and  my  brother.  However,  I  will  not  forget  thy  former  kind 
affection  for  me,  but  will  set  thee  free  from  every  such  reproachful  action,  and 
cause  thee  to  be  mine  again,  as  thou  once  wast."  When  she  had  related  this  to 
her  female  companions,  in  a  few  days  time  she  departed  this  life. 

5.  Now  I  did  not  think  these  histories  improper  for  the  present  discourse,  both 
because  my  discourse  now  is  concerning  kings,  and  otherwise  also  an  account  of 
the  advantage  hence  to  be  drawn,  as  well  for  the  c*onfirmation  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  as  of  the  providence  of  God  over  human  affairs,  I  thought  them  fit 
to  be  set  down ;  but  if  any  one  does  not  believe  such  relations,  let  him  indeed 
enjoy  his  own  opinion,  but  let  him  not  hinder  another  that  would  thereby  encou- 
rage  himself  in  virtue.  So  Archelaus's  country  was  laid  to  the  province  of  Syria , 
and  Cyrenius,  one  that  had  been  consul,  was  sent  by  CcBsar  to  take  an  accouoi 
of  the  people's  effects  in  Syria,  and  to  a^\  the  house  of  Archelaus. 
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caxF.  I. 

Bbv  Cyremus  was  sent  by  C<Bsar  to  make  a  Taxation  of  Syria  and  Judea ;  and 

how  Coponius  was  sent  to  be  Procurator  of  Judea ;  concerning  Judas  of 

Galilee,  and  concerning  the  Sects  that  were  among  the  Jews, 

\  1.  Now  Cyrenius,  a  Roman  senator,  and  one  who  had  gone  through  other 
magistraoies,  and  had  passed  through  them  till  he  had  been  consul,  and  one  who, 
on  other  accounts,  was  of  great  dignity,  came  at  this  time  into  Syria,  with  a  few 
others,  being  sent  by  Cassar  to  be  a  judge  of  that  nation,  and  to  take  an  account 
of  their  substance:  Coponius  also,  a  man  of  the  equestrian  order,  was  sent  to* 
gether  with  him,  to  have  the  supreme  power  over  the  Jews.  Moreover,  Cyre- 
nius came  himself  into  Judea,  which  was  now  added  to  the  province  of  Syria,  to 
take  an  account  of  their  substance,  and  to  dispose  of  Archelaus's  money :  but  the 
Jews,  although  at  the  beginning  they  took  the  report  of  a  taxation  heinously,  yet 
did  they  leave  ofi*  any  farther  opposition  to  it,  by  the  persuasion  of  Joazar,  who 
was  the  son  of  Boethus,  and  high  priest ;  so  they,  being  overpersuaded  by  Jo<- 
ozar^s  words,  gave  an  account  of  their  estates,  without  any  dispute  about  it.  Tet 
was  there  one  Judas,^  a  Gaulonite,  of  a  city  whose  name  was  Gamala^  who 
taking  with  him  Saddouk,f  a  Pharisee,  became  zealous  to  draw  them  to  a  revolt, 
who  both  said  that  this  taxation  was  no  better  than  an  introduction  to  slavery, 
and  exhorted  the  nation  to  assert  their  liberty ;  as  if  they  could  procure  them 
happiness  and  security  for  what  they  possessed,  and  an  ensured  enjoyment  of  a 
■till  greater  good,  which  was  that  of  the  honour  and  glory  they  would  thereby 
acquire  for  magnanimity.  They  also  said,  that  God  would  not  otherwise  be 
assisting  to  them,  than  upon  their  joining  with  one  another  in  such  counsels 
as  might  be  successful,  and  for  their  own  advantage  ;  and  this  especially,  if  they 
iroiild  set  about  great  exploits,  and  not  grow  weary  in  executing  the  same ;  so 
men  received  what  they  said  with  pleasure,  and  this  bold  attempt  proceeded  to  a 

•  Since  St.  Luke  once,  Acts,  v.  37,  and  Josephus  four  several  times,  once  here,  sect.  6;  and  B.  xx.  cl». 
f.  »ct.  2;  Of  the  War,  B.  ii.  chap.  viii.  sect.  1;  and  ch.  xvii.  sect.  8;  calls  this  Judas,  who  was  the 
|«stiieot  author  of  that  seditious  doctrine  and  tem)>er  which  brought  the  Jewish  nation  to  utter  destrue- 
IJOD,  a  GaliUan.  ;  but  here,  sect.  1,  Josephus  calls  him  a  Gnulomle,  of  the  city  Gainala;  it  is  a  great 
question  where  this  Judas  was  bom,  whether  in  Galilee,  on  the  west  side,  or  in  Gaulonitis,  on  the  east 
fide  of  the  river  Jordan:  while  in  the  place  just  now  cited  out  of  the  Antiquities,  B.  xx.  ch.  v.  sect.  2,  he 
tt  HOC  only  called  a  Galilean,  but  it  is  added  to  his  story,  as  J  have  sie^nijied  in  the  books  thai  go  he/or* 
<4uf,  as  if  he  haji  still  called  him  a  Galilean  in  those  Antiquities  before,  as  well  ^s  in  that  pariiculai 
pbce,  as  Dean  Aldrich  observes.  On  the  War,  B.  ii.  ch.  viii.  sect.  1.  Nor  can  one  well  imai^ine  why  he 
dKMjld  here  call  him  a  GauUMite,  wlien  in  the  6th  section  following  here,  as  well  as  twice  of  the  War,  lie 
■till  calls  him  a  GaliUan.  As  for  the  city  of  Gamala,  whence  this  Judas  was  derived,  it  detrnnine*  n*f 
thing,  since  there  were  two  of  that  name,  the  one  ni  Gaulonitis,  the  other  in  Galilee.  See  Keland  on  »r>« 
tit)'  or  town  of  that  name. 

f  It  seeiTM  not  very  improbable  to  me,  that  this  Sadduc,  the  Pharisee,  was  the  very  same  man  ot  whoiu 
tibe  Rabbins  speak,  as  the  unhappy  but  undesiguing  occasion  of  the  impiety  or  infidtiity  of  the  iSci«u:u> 
eees:  nor  perhaps  had  the  men  this  name  of  Sadducees  till  this  very  time,  ii»oiii;h  tliev  ^\e^o  a  distuHri 
sect  lon^  before.  See  the  note  on  B.  xiii.  ch.  x.  sen.  5 ;  and  Dean  Frideaux,  as  thoie  qu'o'ed :  nor  do  we 
mat  I  know  of,  find  the  least  footsteps  of  sucn  impiety  or  infidelity  of  these  Sadd  tct-ei.  l^olurc  tiii?  'iat* 
'Se  Recocnitionf  asMiring  us  that  they  liegan  about  the  days  of  John  the  Bapti&t,  I>.  i.  ch  Ir.   vot.  1 
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groat  height.  All  sorts  of  misfortunes  also  sprang  from  these  men,  and  the  nation 
was  infected  with  this  doctrine  to  an  incredible  degree  ;  one  violent  war  came 
upon  us  after  another,  and  we  lost  our  friends  which  used  to  alleviate  our  pains; 
there  were  also  very  great  robberies  and  murders  of  our  principal  men.  This 
was  done  in  pretence  indeed  for  the  public  welfare,  but  in  reality  from  the  hopes 
of  gain  to  themselves  ;  whence  arose  seditions,  and  from  them  murders  of  men, 
which  sometimes  fell  on  those  of  their  own  people  (by  the  madness  of  these  men 
towards  one  another,  while  their  desire  was  that  none  of  the  adverse  party  might 
be  left,)  and  sometimes  on  their  enemies ;  a  famine  also  coming  upon  us  reduced 
us  to  the  last  degree  of  despair,  as  did  also  the  taking  and  demolishing  of  cities: 
nay,  the  sedition  at  last  increased  so  high,  that  the  very  temple  of  God  was  burnt 
down  by  their  enemies'  fire.  Such  were  the  consequences  of  this,  that  the  cus. 
tonis  of  our  fathers  were  altered,  and  such  a  change  was  made,  as  added  a  mighty 
wei<Tht  toward  bringing  all  to  destruction,  which  thesa  men  occasioned  by  theii 
thus  conspiring  together;  for  Judas  and  Sadducus,*  who  excited  a  fourth  philo- 
sophic sect  among  us,  and  had  a  great  many  followers  therein,  filled  our  civil 
government  with  tumults  at  present,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  our  future  miseries 
i)y  this  system  of  philosophy,  which  we  were  before  unacquainted  withal ;  con 
cerning  which  I  will  discourse  a  little,  and  this  the  rather,  because  the  infection 
which  spread  thence  among  the  younger  sort,  who  were  zealous  for  it^  brough*. 
the  people  to  destruction. 

2.  The  Jews  had,  for  a  great  while,  three  sects  of  philosophy  peculiar  to  them- 
selves,  the  sect  of  the  Essens,  and  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  and  the  third  sort 
of  opinions  was  that  of  those  called  Pharisees ;  of  which  sects,  although  I  have 
already  spoken  in  the  second  book  of  the  Jewish  war,  yet  will  I  a  little  touch 
upon  them  now. 

3.  Now  for  the  Pharisees,  they  live  meanly,  and  despise  delicacies  in  diet ;  ana 
they  follow  the  conduct  of  reason  ;  and  what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good  for 
them,  they  do ;  and  they  think  they  ought  earnestly  to  strive  to  observe  reason's 
dictates  for  practice.  They  also  pay  a  respect  to  such  as  are  in  years ;  nor  are 
they  so  bold  as  to  contradict  them  in  any  thing  which  they  have  introduced  ;  and, 
when  they  determine  that  all  things  are  done  by  fate,  they  do  not  take  away  the 
freedom  from  men  of  acting  as  they  think  fit ;  since  their  notion  is,  that  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  make  a  temperament,  whereby' what  he  wills  is  done,  but  so  that 
the  will  of  man  can  act  virtuously  or  viciously.  They  also  believe  that  souls  have 
an  immortal  vigour  in  them,  and  that  under  the  earth  there  will  be  rewards  or  pun 
ishments,  according  as  they  have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in  this  life ;  and 
the  latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison,  but  that  the  former  shall  have 
power  to  revive  and  live  again :  on  account  of  which  doctrines  they  are  able 
greatly  to  persuade  the  body  of  the  people ;  and  whatsoever  they  do  about  divine 
worship,  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  they  perform  them  according  to  their  direction ; 
msomuch  that  the  cities  gave  great  attestations  to  them  on  account  of  their  entire 
virtuous  conduct,  both  in  the  actions  of  their  lives,  and  their  discourses  also. 

4.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Saddncees  is  this,  that  souls  die  with  the  bodies  ;  nor 
do  they  regard  the  observation  of  any  thing  besides  what  the  law  enjoins  them ; 
for  they  think  it  an  instance  of  virtue  to  dispute  with  those  teachers  of  philosophy  i 
whbm  they  frequent ;  but  this  doctrine  is  received  but  by  a  few,  yet  by  those  stiUu 
f»f  the  greatest  dignity.  But  they  are  able  almost  to  do  nothing  of  themselves ; . 
ii>r  wiicu  they  become  magistrates,  as  they  are  unwillingly  and  by  force  sometimes 
niiliged  to  be,  they  addict  themselves  to  the  notions  of  the  Pharisees,  because  the 
inaltitude  would  not  otherwise  bear  them. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essens  is  this,  that  all  things  are  best  ascribed  to  God, 
They  teach  the  immortality  of  souls,  and  esteem  that  the  rewards  of  righteousness 
ire  to  be  earnestly  striven  for;  and  when  they  send  what  they  have  dedicated  to 
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God  into  the  temple*,  they  do  not  offer  sacrifices^  because  they  have  more 
pure  lustrations  of  their  own ;  on  which  account  they  are  excluded  from  the 
cr»iiimon  court  of  the  temple,  but  otfer  their  sacrifices  themselves ;  yet  is  thel» 
C'Uirsc  of  life  better  than  that  of  otiier  men;  and  they  entirely  addict  them, 
vrlves  to  husbandr\.  It  also  desenes  our  admiration  haw  much  they  exceed  all 
utlior  men  that  addict  themselves  to  virtue,  and  this  in  righteousness;  and  indeed 
to  sijcli  a  degree,  that  as  it  hatli  never  appeared  among  any  other  men,  neither 
j^  I  Greeks  nor  barbarians,  no,  not  for  a  little  time,  so  hath  it  endured  a  long  while 

^  among  them.     This  is  demonstrated  by  that  institution  of  theirs,  which  will  not 

suffer  any  thing  to  hinder  them  from  having  all  things  in  common ;  so  that  a  rich 
man  enjoys  no  more  of  his  own  wealth  than  he  who  hath  nothing  at  all.  There 
are  about  four  thousand  men  that  live  in  this'way  ;  and  neither  marry  wives,  nor 
arc  desirous  to  keep  servants;  as  thinking  the  latter  tempts  men  to  be  unjust, 
and  the  former  gives  the  handle  to  domestic  quarrels ;  hut  as  they  live  by  thero- 
^  selves,  they  minister  one  to  another.     They  also  appoint  certain  stewards  to  ro 

Q  ccive  the  incomes  of  their  revenues,  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  :  such  asar^ 

,  zood  raen  and  priests,  who  are  to  get  their  com  and  their  food  ready  for  them. 

lliey  none  of  them  differ  from  others  of  the  Essens  in  their  way  of  livlfig,  but  do 
J  l!ie  most  resemble  tliose  Dacne,  who  are  called  PolisUBf  [dwellers  in  cities.] 

6.  But  of  the  fourth  sect  of  Jewish  philosophy,  Judas  the  Galilean  was  the 
author.  These  men  agree  in  all  other  things  with  the  Pharipaic  notions; 
out  they  have  an  inviolable  attachment  to  liberty,  and  say  that  God  is  to  be  their 
only  Ruler  and  Lord.  They  also  do  not  value  dying  any  kinds  of  death,  nor  in* 
deed  do  they  heed  the  deatlis  of  their  relations  and  friends,  nor  can  any  such  fear 
i  make  them  call  any  man  lord.     And  since  this  immoveable  resolution  of  their* 

IS  well  known  to  a  great  many,  I  shall  speak  no  farther  about  that  matter;  nor 
nni  I  afraid  that  any  thing  I  have  said  of  them  should  be  disbelieved,  but  rather 
fear  tliat  what  I  have  said  is  beneath  the  resolution  they  show  when  they  undergo 
pain.  And  it  was  in  Gessius  Florus's  time  that  the  nation  began  to  go  mad  with 
(iiis  distemper,  who  was  our  procurator,  and  who  occasioned  the  Jews  to  go  wild 
«i'ith  it  by  the  abuse  of  his  authority,  and  to  make  them  revolt  from  the  Romans. 
Kiid  these  are  the  sects  of  Jewish  philosophy. 


CHAP.  II. 

JfoK  Herod  and  Philip  hull  several  Cities  in  honour  of  CcBsar.    Concerning  the 
Succession  of  Priests  and  Procurators ;  as  also  what  befell  Phraates  aiul 

the  PartMans. 

J  1.  Whkx  Cyrenius  had  now  disposed  of  Archelaus's  money,  and  wtien  the 
taxings  were  come  to  a  conclusion,  which  were  made  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  C;esar'8  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium,  he  deprived  Joazar  of  the  high  priest, 
hood,  which  dignity  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  multitude,  and  he  ap- 
pointed Ananus,  the  son  of  Seth,  to  be  high  priest ;  while  Herod  and  Philip  had 
each  of  them  received  their  own  tetrarchy ,  and  settled  the  affairs  thereof.  Herod 
dso  built  a  wall  about  Sepphoris  (which  is  the  security  of  all  Galilee,)  and  made 

•  It  Kemt  by  what  JoMphuf  says  here,  and  Philo  himself  elsewhere,  Op.  p.  676,  that  these  Essens  »ild 
rot  iiiie  to  Ko  up  to  Uie  Jewish  iettivals  at  Jerusalem,  or  to  offer  sacrifices  tiiere,  which  may  ue  mte 
^rcat  cir4:asion  why  tliey  are  never  mentioned  in  the  ordinary  lM>oks  of  the  New  Testament;  thnuRh  ia 
the  Apn5tolical  Constitutioot  they  are  mentioned  as  those  that  observe  the  customs  of  their  forffatKtra^ 
and  that  withoU  any  such  ill  character  laid  upon  them  as  is  there  laid  upon  the  other  sects  *anioa| 
liiai  people. 

t  \%'So  th«8e  nsMr«i  in  Jotephui,  or  KTirau  in  Strabo,  among  the  Pyihagoric  Dac»  were,  it  is  loi 
fujr  to  dctermiiM.  Scaliger  offers  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  some  of  these  Dacae  lived  alone  I'kt 
■Mkiks,  in  taotfl  or  cares;  but  that  others  of  them  lived  together  io  buUi  dtiu,  and  thence  were  callext  bf 
■ch  names  aj  implied  the  same. 
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[i  the  metropolis  of  the  country.  He  also  built  a  wall  round  Betharamphtha. 
which  was  itself  a  city  also,  and  called  it  Julius,  from  the  name  of  the  emperor*g 
wife.  When  Phiiip  also  had  built  Paneas,  a  city  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  he 
named  it  Cesarea.  He  also  advanced  the  village  Bethsaida,  situate  at  the  lak« 
of  Gennesareth,  unto  tb«)  dignity  of  a  cit}r,  both  by  the  number  of  inhabitants 
it  containei,  and  its  other  grandeur,  and  called  it  by  the  name  of  JuliaSy  the 
same  name  with  Caesar's  daughter. 

2.  As  Coponius,  who  we  told  you  was  sent  along  with  Cyrenius,  was  ezercimnc 
his  office  of  procurator,  and  governing  Judea,  the  following  accidents  happened 
As  the  Jews  were  celebrating  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  which  we  call  the 
Passofcer,  it  was  customary  for  the  priests  to  open  the  temple  gates  just  afler  mid- 
night. When,  therefore,  those  gates  were  first  opened,  some  of  the  Samaritans 
came  privately  into  Jerusalem,  and  threw  about  dead  men's  bodies  in  the  cloisters 
on  which  account  the  Jews  afterward  excluded  them  out  of  the  temple,  which 
they  had  not  used  to  do  at  such  festivals ;  and  on  other  accounts  also  they  watched 
the  temple  more  carefully  than  they  had  formerly  done.  A  little  after  which 
accident  Coponius  returned  to  Rome,  and  Marcus  Ambivius  came  to  be  his  sue- 
cessor  in  liiat  government ;  under  whom  Salome,  the  sister  of  king  Herod,  died, 
and  left  to  Julia  [Caesar's  wife]  Jamnia,  all  its  toparchy,  and  Phasaehs  in  the  plain, 
and  Archelais,  where  is  a  great  plantation  of  palm  trees,  and  their  fruit  is  excel- 
lent m  its  kind.  After  him  came  Annius  Rufus,  under  whom  died  Ca?sar,  the 
second  emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  duration  of  whose  reign  was  fifty.seven  years, 
besides  six  months  and  two  days  (of  which  time  Antonius  ruled  together  with  him 
fourteen  years ;  but  the  durati^  of  his  life  was  seventy -seven  years ;)  upon  whose 
death  Tiberius  Nero,  his  wife  Julia's  son,  succeeded.  He  was  now  the  tliird 
emperor ;  and  he  sent  Valerius  Gratus  to  be  procurator  of  Judea,  and  to  succeed 
Annius  Rufus.  This  man  deprived  Ananus  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  appointed 
Ismael,  the  son  of  Pnabi,  to  be  high  priest.  He  also  deprived  him  in  a  little  timSi 
and  ordained  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Ananus,  who  had  been  high  priest  before,  to  be 
high  priest ;  which  office,  when  he  had  held  for  a  year,  Gratus  deprived  him  of 
it,  and  gave  the  high  priesthood  to  Simon,  the  son  of  Camithus ;  and,  when  he  had 
possessed  that  dignity  no  longer  than  a  year,  Joseph  Caiaphas  was  made  his  sue 
cessor.  When  Gratus  had  done  these  things,  he  went  back  to  Rome,  after  he 
had  tarried  in  Judea  eleven  years,  when  Pontius  Pilate  came  as  his  successor. 

3.  And  now  Herod  the  tetrarch,  who  was  in  great  favour  with  Tiberius,  buih 
a  city  of  the  same  name  with  him,  and  called  it  Tiberias.  He  built  it  in  the  best 
part  of  Galilee,  at  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  There  are  warm  baths,  at  a  little 
distance  from  it,  in  a  village  named  Emmaus.  Strangers  came  and  inhabited  thu 
city ;  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  Galileans  also ;  and  many  were  ne- 
cessitated by  Herod  to  come  thither  out  of  the  country  belonging  to  him,  and  wen 
by  force  compelled  to  be  its  inhabitants :  some  of  them  were  persons  of  condition,^ 
He  also  admitted  poor  people,  and  those  such  as  were  collected  from  all  parts,  to 
dwell  in  it.  Nay,  some  of  them  were  not  quite  freemen ;  and  these  he  was  a  be- 
nefactor to,  and  made  them  free  in  great  numbers ;  but  obliged  them  not  to  for- 
sake the  city,  by  building  them  very  good  houses  at  his  own  expenses,  and  by 
giving  them  land  also :  for  he  was  sensible,  that  to  make  this  place  a  habitation 
was  to  transgress  the  Jewish  ancient  laws,  because  many  sepulchres  were  to  Im 
here  taken  away,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  city^iberias  ;*  whereas  our  laMn 
pronounce,  that  such  inhabitants  are  unclean  for  seven  days.f 

4.  About  this  time  died  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  by  the  treachery  ol 
Phraataces  his  son,  upon  the  occasion  following :  When  Phraates  had  had  legiti. 

*  We  may  here  take  notice,  as  well  as  in  the  parallel  parts  of  the  books  Of  the  War,  B.  ii.  ch.  \x.  sect. 
1,  that  after  the  death  of  Herod  tlie  Great,  and  the  succession  of  Archelaus,  Josephus  is  very  brief  hi  hit 
•ccounis  of  Judea,  till  near  his  own  time.  I  wjppobe  the  reason  is,  that  aAer  the  large  history  of  Nicolauf 
of  Damascus,  including  the  life  of  Herod,  and  proliably  tlie  succession  and  first  actioiM  of  his  sons,  he  bad 
^it  ^ew  good  histories  of  those  times  before  hhn. 

*  •Ndiiib  XIX    11     14. 
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imate  sons  of  his  owm,  he  had  also  an  Italian  maid-servant,  whose  name  was 
TkermtuOf  who  had  heen  formerly  sent  to  him  by  Julius  Cassar,  among  other 
presents.  He  first  made  her  his  concubine  ;  but  he  being  a  great  admirer  of  her 
beauty,  in  process  of  time  having  a  son  by  her,  whose  name  was  Phraataccs,  he 
made  her  liis  legitimate  wife,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  her.  Now  she  was  able 
(o  persuade  him  to  do  any  tiling  that  she  said,  and  was  earnest  in  procuring  the 
government  of  Parthia  for  her  son  ;  but  still  she  saw  that  her  endeavours  would 
Dot  succeed,  unless  she  could  contrive  how  to  remove  Phraates's  legitimate  sons 
out  [of  the  kingdom  :]  so  she  persuaded  him  to  send  those  his  sons  as  pledges  ot 
his  fidelity  to  Rome ;  and  they  were  sent  to  Home  accordingly,  because  it  w;u 
not  easy  for  him  to  contradict  her  commands.  Now  while  Phraataccs  was  alone 
brought  up  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  government,  he  thought  it  very  tedious  to 
expert  that  government  by  his  father's  donation  [as  his  successor :]  he  therefore 
furmed  a  treacherous  design  against  his  father  by  his  mother's  assistance,  with 
whom,  as  the  report  went,  he  had  criminal  conversation  also.  So  he  was  hated 
for  both  these  vices,  while  his  subjects  esteemed  this  [wicked]  love  of  his  mother 
to  be  no  way  inferior  to  his  parricide;  and  he  was  by  them  in  a  sedition  expelled 
out  of  the  country,  before  he  grew  too  great,  and  died.  But  as  ther^est  sort  of 
Parthians  agreed  together  that  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  governed  without 
a  king,  while  also  it  was  their  constant  practice  to  choose  one  of  the  family  of 
Arsaces  (nor  di'l  their  law  allow  of  any  others  ;  and  they  thought  this  kingdom 
had  been  sufficiently  injured  already  by  the  marriage  with  an  Italian  concubine, 
and  by  her  issue,)  they  sent  ambassadors,  and  called  Orodes  [to  take  the  crown ;] 
for  the  multitude  would  not  otherwise  have  born  Ahem ;  and  though  he  were  ac 
ctised  of  very  great  cnielty,  and  was  of  an  untractable  temper,  and  prone  to  wrath, 
yet  still  he  was  one  of  the  family  of  Arsaces.  However,  they  made  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  slew  him,  and  that,  as  some  say,  at  a  festival,  and  among  their 
sacrifices  (for  it  is  the  universal  custom  there  to  carry  their  swords  with  them ;) 
but  as  the  more  general  report  is,  they  slew  him  when  they  had  drawn  him  out  a 
buntmg.  So  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  desired  they  would  fend  one 
of  those  that  were  there  as  pledges,  to  be  their  king.  Accordingly,  Vonones  was 
inreferred  before  the  rest,  and  sent  to  them  (for  he  seemed  capable  of  such  great 
fortune,  which  two  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  under  the  sun  now  offered  him,  his 
own  and  a  foreign  one.)  However,  the  barbarians  soon  changed  their  minds, 
they  being  naturally  of  a  mutable  disposition,  upon  the  supposal  that  this  man 
was  not  worthy  to  be  their  governor ;  for  they  could  not  think  of  obeying  the 
commands  of  one  that  had  been  a  slave  (for  so  they  called  those  that  had  been 
hostages,)  nor  could  they  bear  the  ignominy  of  that  name  :  and  this  was  the  more 
mtolerable,  because  then  the  Parthians  must  have  such  a  king  set  over  them,  not 
by  right  of  war,  but  in  a  time  of  peace.  So  they  presently  invited  Artabanus, 
king  of  Media,  to  be  their  king,  he  being  also  of  the  race  of  Arsaces.  Artabanua 
complied  with  the  offer  that  was  made  to  him,  and  came  to  them  with  an  army. 
80  Vonones  met  him ;  and  at  first  the  multitude  of  the  Parthians  stood  on  \\m 
side,  and  he  put  his  army  in  array,  b'lt  Artabanus  was  beaten,  and  fled  to  ^be 
mountains  of  Media.  Yet  did  he  a  little  time  af\er  gather  a  great  army  together, 
and  fought  with  Vonones,  and  beat  hun ;  whereupon  Vonones  fled  away  on  horse- 
back, with  a  few  of  his  attendants  about  him,  to  Seleucia  [upon  Tigris.]  So  when 
Artabanus  had  slain  a  great  number,  and  this  after  he  had  gotten  the  victory  by 
reason  of  the  very  great  dismay  the  barbarians  were  in,  he  retired  to  Ctesiphun 
with  a  great  number  of  his  people ;  and  so  he  now  reigned  over  the  Parthians. 
But  Vonones  fled  away  to  Armenia ;  and  as  soon  as  he  came  thither,  he  had  an 
inclination  to  have  the  government  of  the  country  given  him,  and  sent  ambassa* 
dors  to  Rome  [for  that  purpose.]  But  because  Tiberius  refused  it  him,  and  be. 
cause  he  wanted  courage,  and  because  the  Parthian  king  threatened  him,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  him  to  denounce  war  against  him  if  he  proceeded ;  and  becaufMi 
bt  bad  00  *3ray  to  take  to  regain  any  other  kingdom  (for  the  people  of  authorit;i 
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among  tne  Armenians  about  Niphates  joined  themselves  to  Artabanus,)  he  de* 
Hvered  up  himself  to  Silanus,  the  president  of 'Syria,  who,  out  of  regard  to  hit 
education  at  Rome,  kept  him  in  Syria,  while  Artabanus  gave  Armenia  to  Orodes, 
one  of  his  own  sons. 

5.  At  this  time  died  Antiochus,  the  kiag  of  Commagene ;  whereupon  the  mul- 
titude contended  with  the  nobility,  and  both  sent  ambassadors  [to  Rome ;]  for  the 
men  of  power  were  desirous  that  their  form  of  government  might  be  changed 
into  that  of  a  [Roman]  province ;  as  were  the  multitude  desirous  to  be  under 
kings,  as  their  fathers  had  been.  So  the  senate  made  a  decree,  that  Germanicus 
should  be  sent  to  settle  the  atfairs  of  the  east,  fortune  hereby  taking  a  proper  op- 
portunity for  depriving  him  of  his  life  ;  for  when  he  had  been  in  the  east,  and 
settled  all  affairs  there,  his  life  was  taken  away  by  the  poison  which  Piso  gave 
him,  as  hath-  been  related  elsewhere.* 


CHAP.  111. 

A  Sedition  of  the  JetDS  against  Pontius  PHate,    Concerning  Christ;  and  wha 
befell  Paulina  and  the  Jews  at  Rome, 

§  1.  But  now  Pilate,  the  procurator  of  Judea,  removed  the  army  from  Cesarea 
to  Jerusalem,  to  take  their  winter  quarters  there,  in  order  to  abolish  the  Jewish 
laws.  So  he  introduced  Coes^'s  effigies,  which  were  upon  the  ensigns,  and 
brought  them  into  the  city ;  whereas  our  law  forbids  us  the  very  making  of  images : 
on  which  account  the  former  procurators  were  wont  to  make  their  entry  into  the 
city  with  such  ensigns  as  had  not  those  ornaments.  Pilate  was  the  first  who 
brought  those  images  to  Jerusalem,  and  set  them  up  there;  which  was  done  v;ith- 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  because  it  was  done  in  the  night  time  ;  but  aa 
soon  as^ey  knew  it,  they  came  in  multitudes  to  Cesarea,  and  interceded  with 
Pilate  mSny  days,  that  he  would  remove  the  images ;  and  when  he  would  not 
grant  their  requests,  because  this  would  tend  to  the  injury  of  Cossar,  while  yel 
they  persevered  in  their  request,  on  the  sixth  day  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  have 
their  weapons  privately,  while  he  came  and  set  upon  his  judgment  seat;  which 
seat  was  so  prepared  in  the  open  place  of  the  city,  that  it  concealed  the  army 
that  lay  ready  to  oppress  them ;  and  when  the  Jews  petitioned  him  again,  he  gave 
a  signal  to  the  soldiers  to  encompass  them  round,  and  threatened  that  their  pun- 
ishment should  be  no  less  than  immediate  death,  unless  they  would  leave  of}*  dis- 
turbing him,  and  go  tlieir  ways  home.  But  they  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  laid  their  necks  bare,  and  said  they  would  take  their  death  very  will, 
ingly,  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  their  laws  should  be  transgressed ;  upon  which 
Pilate  was  deeply  affected  with  their  firm  resolution  to  keep  their  laws  inviolable, 
and  presently  commanded  the  images  to  be  carried  back  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cesarea. 

2  But  Pilate  undertook  to  bring  a  curient  of  water  to  Jerusalem,  and  did  it 
with  the  sacred  money,  and  derived  the  origin  of  the  stream  from  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  furlongs.     However,  the  Jewsf  were  not  pleased  with  what  hw^ 

*  This  citation  is  now  wanting. 

f  These  Jews,  as  they  are  here  called,  whose  blood  Pilate  shed  on  this  occasion,  may  very  well  ht 
liioee  very  Galilean  ^ews  whose  blood  Pitate  had  mingled  icith  their  mcrijices;  Lnke,  xiii.  1,2  ;  these 
tumults  being  usually  excited  at  some  of  tl)e  Jews*  great  festivals,  when  they  slew  abundance  of  sacri- 
fices, and  the  Galileans  being  commonly  much  more  busy  in  ^uch  tumults  than  those  of  Judea  and  Je« 
lusalem,  as  we  learn  from  the  history  of  Archclaus,  Antiq.  B.  xvii.  ch.  ix.  sect.  3,  and  ch.  x.  sect.  2, 
9 ;  though  indeed  Josephus^s  present  copies  say  not  one  word  of  (hose  eighteen  upon  whom  tlie  ioteer  in 
Sfloam  Jell,  aTxd  slew  them,  whidh  the  4th  verse  of  the  same  13th  chapter  of  St.  Luke  informs  us  of.  Dut 
•ince  our  gospel  teaches  us,  Luke,  xxiii.  C,  7,  that  when  Vilate  heard  ofGaliUe^  he  cuktd  whether  Jesus 
Vfere  a  Galilean  ?  And  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  he  belonged  to  Herod's  jurisdiction^  he  sent  him  to  Herod. 
And  ver.  12.  TTie  same  day  Pilate  and  Herod  were  made  friends  together  ;  for  before  they  had  been  at 
mmtty  between  thenueioes.    Take  tlie  veiy  probable  key  oi  this  matter  in  the  words  of  the  learned  Nol* 
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been  done  about  this  water ;  and  many  ten  thousands  of  the  people  got  together^ 
and  made  a  clamour  against  him,  and  insisted  that  he  should  leave  off  that  do* 
sign.  Some  of  them  also  used  reproaches,  and  abused  the  man,  as  crowds  of 
such  people  usually  do.  So  he  habited  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers  in  their 
hubit,  wlio  carried  daggers  under  their  garments,  and  sent  them  to  a  place  where 
they  might  surround  them.  So  he  bid  the  Jews  himself  go  away ;  but  they 
bolilly  casting  reproaches  upon  him,  he  gave  the  soldiers  that  signal  which  had 
been  beforehand  agreed  on ;  who  laid  upon  them  much  greater  blows  than  Pilate 
had  commanded  them,  and  equally  punished  those  that  were  tumultuous,  and 
tiiose  that  were  not ;  nor  did  they  spare  them  in  the  least ;  and  since  the  people 
were  unarmed,  and  were  caught  by  men  prepared  for  what  they  were  about,  there 
Tere  a  great  number  of  them  slain  by  this  means,  and  others  of  them  ran  away 
wounded.     And  thus  an  end  was  put  to  this  sedition 

3.  Now  there  was  about  this  time  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  hira 
a  man  ;  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  receive 
the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him  both  many  of  the  Jews,  and  many 
of  the  Gentiles.  -He  was  [the]  Christ.  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  principal  men  among  us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,*  those  that  loved 
him  at  the  first  did  not  forsake  him ;  for  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  tlie  third 
day  ;t  as  the  divine  prophets  had  foretold  these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonder- 
ful  things  concerning  him.  And  the  tribe  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  ar« 
not  extinct  at  this  day. 

4.  About  the  same  time  also  another  sad  calamity  put  the  Jews  into  disorder, 
and  certain  shameful  practices  happened  about  the  temple  of  Isis  that  was  at 
Rome.  I  will  ;now  first  take  notice  of  the  wicked  attempt  about  the  temple 
of  Isis,  and  will  then  give  an  account  of  the  Jewish  affairs.  There  was  at  Roma 
a  woman  whose  name  was  Paulina ;  one  who,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  her 
ancestors,  and  byi  the  regular  conduct  of  a  virtuous  life,  had  a  great  reputation : 
she  was  adso  very  rich ;  and  although  she  were  of  a  beautiful  countenance,  and 
in  that  flower  of  her  age,  wherein  women  are  the  most  gay,  yet  did  she  lead  a 
life  of  great  modesty.  She  was  married  to  Satuminus,  one  that  was  every  way 
inswerable  to  her  in  an  excellent  character.  Dichis  Mundus  fell  in  love  with  this 
Koman,  who  was  a  man  very  high  in  the  equestrian  order ;  and  as  she  was  of  too 
^eat  dignity  to  be  caught  by  presents,  and  had  already  rejected  them,  though 
they  had  been  sent  in  great  abundance,  he  was  still  more  inflamed  with  love  to 
aer,  insomuch  that  he  promised  to  give  her  two  hundred  thousand  Attic  drach- 
mae for  one  night's  lodging ;  and  when  this  would  not  prevail  upon  her,  and  ha 
vas  not  able  to  bear  this  misfortune  in  his  amours,  he  thought  it  the  best  way  to 
famish  himself  to  death  for  want  of  food,  on  account  of  Paulina's  sad  refusal : 
and  he  determined  with  himself  to  die  afler  such  a  manner,  and  he  went  on  with 
his  purpose  accoidingly.  Now  Mundus  had  a  freed  woman,  who  had  been  made  frea 
by  his  father,  whose  name  was  Ide,  one  skilful  in  all  sorts  of  mischief.  This  woman 
was  very  much  grieved  at  the  young  man's  resolution  to  kill  himself  (for  he  did 
oot  concal  his  intentions  to  destroy  himself  from  others,)  and  came  to  him,  and 
encouraged  hira  by  her  discourse,  and  made  him  to  hope,  by  some  promises  she 
gave  him,  that  he  might  obtain  a  night's  lodging  with  Paulina ;  and  when  ha 
joyfully  hearkened  to  her  entreaty,  she  said,  she  wanted  no  more  than  fifly  thou* 
laud  drachmas  for  the  entrapping  of  the  woman.  So  when  she  had  encouraged 
the  young  man,  and  gotten  as  much  money  as  she  required,  she  did  not  take  tha 
same  methods  as  had  been  taken  before,  because  she  perceived  that  the  woman 
Was  by  no  means  to  be  tempted  by  money,  but  as  she  knew  that  she  was  very 

ilvt  de  Herod,  No.  249.  *•  The  cause  of  the  enmity  between  Iferod  and  Pilate  (says  he)  seems  to  havt 
been  this,  that  Pilate  had  intenneddled  with  the  tetrarch*s  jurisdiction,  and  had  slain  some  of  his  Gal* 
ilean  subjecu ;  Luke,  xiii.  1 ;  and,  as  he  was  willing  to  correct  that  error,  he  sent  Christ  to  Herod  M 

IM  tilDC  ** 

•  A.  D.  33.  April  3.  f  April  6. 
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much  given  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Isis,  she  devised  the  following  strata 
gem  :  She  went  to  some  of  Isis's  priests,  and  upon  the  strongest  assurances  [of 
concealment,]  she  persuaded  them  by  words,  but  chiefly  by  the  offer  of  money, 
of  25,000  drachmae  in  hand,  and  as  much  more  when  the  thing  had  taken  effect, 
and  told  them  the  passion  of  the  young  man,  and  persuaded  them  to  use  all  means 
possible  to  beguile  the  woman.  So  they  were  drawn  in  to  promise  so  to  do,  by 
that  large  sum  of  gold  they  were  to  have.  Accordingly  the  eldest  of  them  went 
immediately  to  Paulina,  and  upon  his  admittance,  he  desired  to  speak  with  her 
by  herself.  When  that  was  granted  him,  he  told  her,  that ''  he  was  sent  by  the 
cod  Anubis,  who  was  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  enjoined  her  to  come  to  him." 
Upon  this  she  took  the  message  very  kindly,  ^d  valued  herself  greatly  upon 
this  condescension  of  Anubis,  and  told  her  husband^  that  she  had  a  message  sent 
her,  and  was  to  sup  and  to  lie  with  Anubis :  so  he  agreed  to  her  acceptance  of  the 
offer,  as  fully  satisfied  with  the  chastity  of  his  wife.  Accordingly  she  went  to  the 
temple,  and  after  she  had  supped  there,  and  it  was  the  hour  to  go  to  sleep,  the  priest 
shut  the  doors  of  the  temple,  when,  in  the  holy  part  of  it,  the  lights  were  also  put 
out.  Then  did  Mundus  leap  out  (for  he  was  hidden  therein,)  and  did  not  fail  of 
enjoying  her,  who  was  at  his  service  all  the  night  long,  as  supposing  he  was  the 
god  ;  and  when  he  was  gone  away,  which  was  before  those  priests  who  knew 
nothing  of  this  stratagem  were  stirring,  Paulina  came  early  to  her  hus- 
band, and  told  him  how  the  god  Anubis  had  appeared  to  her.  Among  her  friendf 
also  she  declared  how  great  a  value  she  put  upon  this  favour,  who  partly  disbeliev* 
ed  the  thing,  when  they  reflected  on  its  nature,  and  partly  were  amazed  at  it,  na 
having  no  pretence  for  not  believing  it,  when  they  considered  the  modesty  and 
the  dignity  of  the  person.  But  now  on  the  third  day  after  what  had  been  done, 
Mundus  met  Paulina,  and  said,  "  Nay,  Paulina,  thou  hast  saved  me  two  hundred 
thousand  drachmcs,  which  sum  thou  mightest  have  added  to  thy  own  family ;  yet 
hast  thou  not  failed  to  be  at  my  service  in  the  manner  I  invited  thee.  As  for  the 
reproaches  thou  hast  laid  upon  Mundus,  I  value  not  the  business  of  names  ;  but 
I  rejoice  in  the  pleasure  I  reaped  by  what  I  did,  while  I  took  to  myself  tlie  name 
of  Anubis."  "When  he  had  said  this,  he  went  his  way.  But  now  she  began  to 
come  to  the  sense  of  the  grossness  of  what  she  had  done,  and  rent  her  garments, 
and  told  her  husband  of  the  horrid  nature  of  this  wicked  contrivance,  anJ  prayed 
him  not  to  neglect  to  assist  her  in  this  case.  So  he  discovered  the  fact  to  the 
emperor :  whereupon  Tiberius  inquired  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  by  examining 
the  priests  about  it,  and  ordered  them  to  be  crucified  as  well  as  Ide,  who  was  the 
occasion  of  their  perdition,  and  who  had  contrived  the  whole  matter  which  was 
so  injurious  to  the  woman.  He  also  demolished  the  temple  of  Isis,  and  gave  or- 
der that  her  statue  should  be  thrown  into  the  river  Tiber ;  while  he  only  banish- 
ed Mundus,  but  did  no  more  to  him,  because  he  supposed  that  what  crime  he 
had  committed  was  done  out  of  the  passion  of  love.  And  these  were  the  cir- 
cumstances which  concerned  the  temple  of  Isis,  and  the  injuries  occasioned  by 
her  priests.  I  now  return  to  the  relation  of  what  happened  about  this  time  to  the 
Jews  at  Rome,  as  I  formerly  told  you  I  would. 

6.  There  was  a  man  who  was  a  Jew,  but  had  been  driven  away  from  his  own 
country  by  an  accusation  laid  against  him  for  transgressing  their  laws,  and  by  the 
fear  he  was  under  of  punishment  for  the  same ;  but  in  all  respects  a  wicked  man. 
He  then  living  at  Rome,  professed  to  instruct  men  in  the  wisdom  of  the  laws 
of  Moses.  He  procured  also  three  other  men,  entirely  of  the  same  character 
with  himself,  to  be  his  partners.  These  men  persuaded  Fulvia,  a  woman  of 
l^reat  dignity,  and  one  that  had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  to  send  purple  and 
gold  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  when  they  had  gotten  them,  they  employed 
them  for  their  own  uses,  and  spent  the  money  themselves  ;  on  which  account  it 
was  that  they  at  first  required  it  of  her.  Whereupon  Tiberius,  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  thing  by  Satuminus,  the  husband  of  Fulvia,  who  desired  inquir? 
mitrht  be  made  about  it|  ordered  all  the  Jews  to  be  banished  out  of  Rome ;  ai 
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which  the  consuls  listed  four  thousand  men  out  of  them,  and  sent  them  to  the 
island  Sardinia ;  but  punished  a  greater  number  of  them,  who  were  unwilling  to 
l>ecome  soldiers  on  account  of  keeping  the  laws  of  their  forefathers. '^  Thuj 
ware  these  Jews  banished  out  of  the  city  by  the  wickedness  of  four  men. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Bow  the  Samaritans  made  a  Tumulty  and  Pilate  destroyed  many  of  them ;  how 

Pilate  was  accused^  and  what  Things  were  done  by  ViteUius  relating 

to  the  Jews  and  the  Parthians. 

}  1.  But  the  nation  of  the  Samaritans  did  not  escape  without  tumults.  The 
man  who  excited  them  to  it  was  one  who  thought  lying  a  thing  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  who  contrived  every  thing  so  that  the  multitude  might  be  pleased ; 
so  he  bid  them  get  together  upon  Mount  Gerizzim,  which  is  by  them  looked  upon 
as  the  most  holy  of  all  mountains,  and  assured  them,  that  when  they  were  come 
thither,  he  would  show  them  those  sacred  vessels  which  were  laid  under  that 
place,  because  Mosesf  put  them  there.  So  they  came  thither  armed,  and  thought 
the  discourse  of  the  man  probable ;  and  as  they  abode  at  a  certain  village,  which 
was  called  Tirathaba,  they  got  the  rest  together  to  them,  and  desired  to  go  up 
the  mountain  in  a  great  multitude  together :  bnt  Pilate  prevented  their  going  up 
by  seizing  upon  the  roads  with  a  great  band  of  horsemen  and  footmen,  who  fell 
upon  those  that  were  gotten  together  in  the  village,  and  when  it  came  to  an  action, 
some  of  them  they  slew,  and  others  of  them  they  put  to  flight,  and  took  a  great 
many  alive,  the  principal  of  which,  and  also  the  most  potent  of  those  that  tied 
away,  Pilate  ordered  to  be  slain. 

2.  But  when  this  tumult  was  appeased,  the  Samaritan  senate  sent  an  embassy 
to  Vitellius,  a  man  that  had  been  consul,  and  who  was  now  president  of  Syria, 
and  accused  Pilate  of  the  murder  of  those  that  were  killed  ;  for  that  they  did  not 
go  to  Tirathaba  in  order  to  revolt  from  the  Romans,  but  to  escape  the  violence 
of  Pilate.  So  Vitelhns  sent  Marcellus,  a  friend  of  his,  to  take  care  ofthe  atfairs 
of  Judea,  and  ordered  Pilate  to  go  to  Rome,  to  answer  before  the  emperor  to  the 
accusation  ofthe  Jews.  So  Pilate,  when  he  had  tarried  ten  years  in  Judea,  made 
haste  to  Rome,  and  this  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Vitellius,  which  he  durst 
Dot  contradict  \  but  before  he  could  get  to  Rome  Tiberius  was  dead. 

3.  But  Vitellius  came  into  Judea,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem ;  it  was  at  the 
tune  of  that  festival  which  is  called  the  Passover.  Vitellius  was  there  magnifi- 
cently received,  and  released  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  from  all  the  taxes  upon 
the  fruits  that  were  bought  and  sold,  and  gave  them  leave  to  have  the  care  ofthe 
high  priest's  vestments,  with  all  their  ornaments,  and  to  have  them  under  the  cus. 
tody  of  the  priests  in  the  temple,  which  power  they  used  to  have  formerly,  al- 
though at  this  time  they  were  laid  up  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  the  citadel  so  called, 

•  Of  the  bantshment  of  these  4000  Jews  into  Sardinia  by  Tiberius,  we  Suetonius  in  Tiber,  sect.  3b. 
But  as  for  Mr.  Reland*s  note  here,  which  supposes  that  Jews  could  not,  consistently  with  tlietr  laws,  be 
totdJiers,  it  is  contradicted  by  one  branch  of  the  history  before  us,  and  contrary  to  innumerable  instances 
d* their  fighting,  and  proving  excellent  soldiers  in  war;  and  indeed  many  of  (he  best  of  theni,  and  even 
mider  heathen  kings  tnemselves,  did  so,  those  I  mean  who  allowed  them  their  rest  on  the  Saljt)nth  day, 
tod  other  solemn  festivals,  and  let  them  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  as  Alexander  the  Great  aiitl 
\t\t  Ptilomies  of  £gypt  did.  It  is  true,  they  could  not  always  obtain  those  nrivileges,  and  then  ihcy 
foi  excused  as  wHias  they  could,  or  sometimes  absolutely  refused  to  fight,  wliicn  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  here,  as  to  the  major  part  of  the  Jews  now  banished,  but  nothing  more.  See  several  of  the  Koinan 
decrees  in  their  £[ivour  as  to  such  matrersi,  B.  xiv.  ch.  x. 

\  Since  Moses  never  came  himself  Ijeyond  Jordan,  nor  particularly  to  Mount  Gerixiim,  anri  since 
these  Samaritans  have  a  tradition  among  them  relaterj  here  bvDr.  Hudson,  from  Reland,  who  was  vert 
ricilfijl  iu  Jewish  and  Samaritan  learning,  that  ui  the  days  of  Vtli  or  Ozzi  the  high  priest,  1  Chron.  vi.  d, 
»he  ark  and  nther  sacred  vessels  were,  by  God's  coinniand,  laid  up  or  hidden  in  Mount  Genzzin,  it  ia 
a>2n}v  probable  that  this  was  the  foulisit  foundation  tiie  present  Samaritans  went  upon  in  the  seditioa 
>vt  de^fibed,  aud  tliat  we  sb<juld  read  iiere  (i^aaK.  iuKiead  of  Mavtsw  mi  tlie  taxt  ot  Joseuhua 
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and  (hat  on  the  occasion  following :  There  was  one  of  the  [high]  priests,  named 
llyrcaniis,  and  as  there  were  many  of  that  name,  he  was  the  first  of  them ;  this 
man  built  a  tower  near  the  temple,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  he  generally  dwelt 
in  it,  and  had  these  vestments  with  him  ;  because  it  was  lawfiU  for  him  alone  to 
put  them  on,  and  he  had  them  there  reposited  when  he  went  down  into  the  city, 
und  took  his  ordinary  garments.  The  same  things  were  continued  to  be  done 
by  iiis  sons,  and  by  their  sons  after  them.  But  when  Herod  came  to  bo  king  he  re* 
built  this  tower,  which  was  very  conveniently  situated,  in  a  magnificent  manner; 
and  because  he  was  a  friend  to  Antonius,  he  called  it  by  the  name  of  Antonio* 
And  as  he  found  these  vestments  lying  there,  he  retained  them  in  the  same  place» 
as  believing,  that  while  he  had  them  in  his  custody,  the  people  would  make  no 
mnovations  against  him.  The  like  to  what  Herod  did  was  done  by  his  son  Ar. 
chelaus,  who  was  made  king  after  him  ;  after  whom  the  Romans,  when  they 
entered  on  the  government,  took  possession  of  these  vestments  of  the  high  priest, 
and  had  them  reposited  in  a  stone  chamber  under  the  seal  of  the  priests,  and  of 
the  keepers  of  the  temple,  the  captain  of  the  guard  lighting  a  lamp  there  every 
day ;  and  seven  days*  before  a  festival  they  were  delivered  to  them  by  the  cap- 
tain  of  the  guard,  when  the  high  priest,  having  purified  them,  and  made  use  of 
them,  laid  them  up  again  in  the  same  chamber  where  they  had  been  laid  up  be- 
fore, and  this  the  very  next  day  after  the  feast  was  over.  This  was  the  practice 
at  the  three  yearly  festivals,  and  on  the  fast  day;  but  Xitellius  put  these  garments 
into  our  own  power,  as  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  and  ordered  the  captain  of 
Ihe  guard  not  to  trouble  himself  to  inquire  where  they  were  laid,  or  when  they 
were  to  be  used;  and  this  \e  did  as  an  act  of  kindness  to  oblige  the  nation  to 
him.  Besides  which,  he  al  x)  deprived  Joseph,  who  was  also  called  CaiaphaSt 
of  the  high  priesthood,  and  appointed  Jonathan,  the  son  of  A  nanus,  the  formei 
high  priest,  to  succeed  him.     After  which  he  took  his  journey  back  to  Antioch. 

4.  Moreover,  Tiberius  sent  a  letter  to  VitelUus,  and  commanded'  him  to  make 
a  league  of  friendship  with  Artabanus,  the  king  of  Parthia ;  for  while  he  was  his 
enemy  he  terrified  him,  because  he  had  taken  Armenia  away  from  him,  lest  he 
should  proceed  farther,  and  told  him  he  should  no  otherwise  trust  him  than  upon 
bis  giving  him  hostages,  and  especially  his  son  Artabanus.  Upon  Tiberius's 
writing  thus  to  Vitellius,  by  the  offer  of  great  presents  of  money,  he  persuaded 
both  the  king  of  Iberia,  and  the  king  of  Albania,  to  make  no  delay,  but  to  fight 
against  Artabanus ;  and  although  they  would  not  do  it  themselves,  yet  did  they 
give  the  Scythians  a  passage  through  their  country,  and  opened  the  Caspian  gates 
to  them,  and  brought  them  upon  Artabanus.  So  Armenia  was  again  taken  from 
the  Parthians,  and  the  country  of  Parthia  was  filled  with  war,  and  the  principal 
of  their  men  were  slain,  and  all  things  were  in  disorder  among  them :  the  king's 
son  also  himself  fell  in  these  wars,  together  with  many  ten  thousands  of  his  army. 
VitelUus  had  also  sent  such  great  sums  of  money  to  Artabanus's  father's  kins- 
men and  friends,  that  he  had  almost  procured  him  to  be  slain  by  the  means  ol 
those  bribes  which  they  had  taken.  And  when  Artabanus  perceived  that  the 
plot  laid  against  him  was  not  to  be  avoided,  because  it  was  laid  by  the  principal 
men,  and  those  a  great  many  in  number,  and  that  it  would  certainly  take  effect : 
when  he  also  estimated  the  number  of  those  that  were  truly  faithful  to  him,  as 
also  of  those  who  were  already  corrupted,  but  were  deceitful  in  the  kindness  they 
professed  to  him,  and  were  likely,  upon  trial,  to  go  over  to  his  enemies,  he  made 
his  escape  to  the  upper  provinces,  where  he  afterward  raised  a  great  army  out  ol 
the  Dabas  and  Sacse,  and  fought  with  his  enemies,  and  retained  his  principality . 

5.  When  Tiberius  had  heard  of  tliese  things,  he  desired  to  have  a  league  of 
friendship  made  between  him  and  Artabanus,  and  when,  upon  this  invitation,  he 

»  This  mention  of  the  high  priest^s  sacrerl  garments  received  sev«?n  days  before  a  festival,  and  pun* 
fted  in  those  days  against  a  ^stival,  as  having  been  polluted,  by  being  in  the  custody  of  heathens,  in  Jo 
^phus,  agrees  well  with  the  traditions  of  the  Talmudists,  as  Reland  here  observes.     Nor  is  there  any 
luestion  but  the  three  feasts  here  mentioned,  were  the  Passoverf  Pentecost,  and  feast  of  Tabernacles :  an4 
4>c  fast  so  called  by  wmy  of  diftinction,  at  Acts,  xxvii.  9,  was  the  great  day  of  ixpiatiou 
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received  tite  pn^posal  kindly,  Artabanus  and  Vitcllius  went  to  Euphrates,  and  as 
a  bridge  was  laid  over  the  river,  they  each  of  them  came  with  their  guards  about 
them,  and  met  one  another  on  the  midst  of  the  bridge.  And  when  they  had  agreed 
upon  the  terms  of  peace,  Herod  the  tetrarch  erected  a  rich  tent  on  the  midst  of 
the  passage,  and  made  them  a  feast  there.  Artabanus  also,  not  long  aAerward, 
sent  his  son  Darius,  as  an  hostage,  with  many  presents,  among  which  there  was 
a  man  seven  cubits  tall,  a  Jew  he  was  by  birth,  and  his  name  was  Eleazavj  who 
for  his  tallness  was  called  a  giant.  Afler  which  Vitellius  went  to  Antioch,  and 
Artabanus  to  Babylon ;  but  Herod  [the  tetrarch,]  being  desirous  to  give  CaBsar  the 
first  information  that  they  had  obtained  hostages,  sent  posts  with  letters,  wherein 
he  had  accurately  described  all  the  particulars,  and  had  left  nothing  for  the  con- 
sul Vitellius  to  inform  him  of.  But  when  Yitellius's  letters  were  sent,  and 
Ciesar  had  let  him  know  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  affairs  already,  because 
(lerod  had  given  him  an  account  of  them  before,  Vitellius  was  very  much  troubled 
at  it;  and  supposing  that  he  had  been  thereby  a  greater  sufierer  than  he  really 
«ras,  he  kept  up  a  secret  anger  upon  this  occasion,  till  he  could  be  revenged  om 
him,  which  he  was  after  Cains  had  taken  the  government. 

6.  About  this  time  it  was  that  Philip,  Herod^  brother,  departed  this  life,  in  the 
twentieth  year*  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  after  he  had  been  tetrarch  of  Trachoni- 
tis  and  Gaulanitis,  and  of  the  nation  of  the  Bataneans  also,  thirty-seven  years. 
He  had  showed  himself  a  person  of  moderation  and  quietness  in  the  conduct  of 
his  life  and  government;  he  constantly  lived  in  that  country  which  was  subject  to 
him  ;'\  he  used  to  make  his  progress  with  a  few  chosen  friends ;  his  tribunal  also, 
on  which  he  sat  in  judgment,  followed  him  in  his  progress ;  and  when  any  one 
met  him  who  wanted  his  assistance,  he  made  no  delay,  but  had  his  tribunal  set 
down  immediately,  wheresoever  he  happened  to  be,  and  sat  down  upon  it,  and 
heard  his  complaint ;  he  there  ordered  the  guilty  that  were  convicted  to  be  pun- 
ished, and  absolved  those  that  had  been  accused  unjustly.  He  died  at  Julius ;  and 
when  he  was  carried  to  that  monument  which,  he  had  already  erected  for  himsel/ 
beforehand,  he  was  buried  with  great  pomp.  His  principality  Tiberius  took,  for 
he  left  no  sons  behind  him,  and  added  it  to  the  province  of  Syria ;  but  ^ave  order 
that  the  tributes  which  arose  from  it  should  be  collected,  and  laid  up  m  that  his 
tefrarchy. 


CHAP.  V. 

Herod  the  TVfrorcA  makes  War  with  AretaSy  the  King  of  Arabiay  and  is  beaten  bp 

him  ;  as  also  concerning  the  Death  of  John  the  Baptist ;  how  ViteUius  went  up 

to  Jerusalem :  together  with  some  Account  of  Agrippa^  and  of  the  Posterity 

of  Herod  the  Great. 

§  1.  About  this  time  Aretas,  the  king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and  Herod,  had  a  quarrel 
oo  the  account  following :  Herod  the  tetrarch  had  married  the  daughter  of  Aretas, 
and  had  lived  with  her  a  great  while ;  but  when  he  was  once  at  Rome,  he  lodged 
»ith  Herod,^  who  was  his  brother  indeed,  but  not  by  the  same  mother ;  for  this 

*  This  calculation  frotn  all  Josephus^s  Greek  copies  is  exactly  right ;  for  since  Herod  died  about  Sep- 
tember, in  the  fourth  year  before  the  Christian  nra,  and  Tiberius  began,  as  is  well  known,  Aug.  19,  A. 
0. 14,  it  is  evident  that  the  37thyear  of  Philip,  reckoned  from  his  father's  death,  was  the  20th  of  Ti- 
berius, or  necu  the  end  of  A.  D.  33,  (the  very  year  of  our  Saviour's  death  also,  or  however  hi  the  beginniRc 
•r  the  next  year,  A.  D.  34.)  This  Philip  the  tetrarch  seems  to  have  been  the  best  of  all  the  posterity  ^ 
Herod,  tor  his  love  of  peace,  and  his  love  of  justice. 

f  An  excellent  example  this. 

I  This  Herod  teems  to  have  had  the  additional  name  of  PkUip,  as  Antipas  was  namea  Htrod-^nit 
a«,  and  as  Antipas  and  Antipater  seem  to  be  in  a  manner  the  very  same  name,  yet  w?re  the  names  of 
two  sons  of  Herod  the  Great ;  so  might  Philip  the  tetrarch  and  this  Herod-Philin  be  two  dilferent  sons  of 
At  same  fiither,  aO  which  Grotius  observes  on  Matt.  xiv.  3.  Nor  was  it,  as  i  agree  with  Grotius  and 
•tbers  of  the  learned,  Philip  the  tetrarch,  but  this  Hemd-Fnilip,  whoee  wife  Herod  the  tetrarch  had  mar- 
ried, and  that  in  bar  lint  husband's  lifetime,  and  wher.  her  ikst  httsband  bad  ifsua  hgr  har:  for  whiv 
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Herod  was  the  son  of  the  high  priest  Simon's  daughter.  However,  he  feii  in  lov*» 
with  Ilerodias,  this  last  Herod's  wife  who  was  the  daughter  ofAnstohuius  their 
orother,  and  the  sister  of  Agrippa  the  Great.  This  man  venturea  to  talk  to  her 
Hhout  a  marriage  between  them,  which  address,  when  she  admittea  an  agreement 
was  made  for  her  to  change  her  habitation,  and  come  to  him  as  soon  as  he  should 
return  from  Rome  :  one  article  of  this  marriage  also  was  this,  thai  he  should  di- 
vorce Aretas's  daughter.  So  Antipas,  when  he  had  made  this  agreement,  sailed 
10  Rome :  but  when  he  had  done  there  the  business  he  went  about,  and  was  re- 
(urned  again,  his  wife  having  discovered  the  agreement  he  had  made  with  Hero* 
dias,  and  having  learned  it  before  he  had  notice  of  her  knowledge  of  the  whole 
design,  she  desired  him  to  send  her  to  Macherus,  which  is  a  place  in  the  borders 
of  the  dominions  of  Aretas  and  Herod,  without  informing  him  of  any  of  her  in- 
centions.  Accordingly  Herod  sent  her  thither,  as  thinking  his  wile  had  not  per 
•:eived  any  thing:  now  she  had  sent  a  good  while  before  to  Macherus,  which  was 
subject  to  her  father,  and  so  all  things  necessary  for  her  journey  were  made  ready 
ibr  her  by  the  general  of  Aretas's  army ;  and  by  that  means  she  soon  came  into 
Arabia,  under  the  conduct  of  several  generals,  who  carried  her  from  one  to  ano. 
iher  successively;  and  she  soon  came  to  her  father,  and  told  him  of  Herod's  in- 
tentions. So  Aretas  made  this  the  first  occasion  of  his  enmity  between  him  and 
flerod,  who  had  also  some  quarrel  with  him  about  their  limits  at  the  country  of 
Gemalitrs.  So  they  raised  armies  on  both  sides,  and  prepared  for  war,  and  sent 
their  generals  to  fight  instead  of  themselves ;  and  when  they  had  joined  battle, 
all  Herod's  army  was  destroyed  by  the  treachery  of  some  fugitives,  who,  though 
chey  were  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  joined  with  Herod's  army.  So  Herod  wrote 
about  these  affairs  to  Tiberius,  who,  being -very  angry  at  the  attempt  made  by 
Aretas,  wrote  to  Vitellius,  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  either  to  take  him  alive, 
«nd  bring  him  to  him  in  bonds,  or  to  kill  him,  and  send  him  his  head.  This  waa 
rfie  charge  that  Tiberius  gave  to  the  president  of  Syria. 

2.  Now  some  of  the  Jews  thought  that  the  destruction  of  Herod's  army  came 
from  God,  and  that  very  justly,  as  a  punishment  of  what  he  did  against  John,  who 
was  called  the  Baptist ;  for  Herod  slew  him,  who  was  a  good  man,  and  com- 
manded the  Jews  to  exercise  virtue,  Ijoth  as  to  righteousness  towards  one  another, 
and  piety  towards  God,  and  so  to  come  to  baptism:  for  that  the  washing  [with 
water]  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  if  they  made  use  of  it,  not  in  order  to  the 
putting  away  [or  the  remission]  of  some  sins  [only,]  but  for  the  purification  of 
rfie  body:  supposing  still  that  the  soul  was  thoroughly  purified  beforehand  by 
."ighteousness.  Now  when  [many]  others  came  in  crowds  about  him,  for  they 
were  greatly  moved  [or  pleased]  by  hearing  his  words,  Herod,  who  feared  lest 
lite  great  influence  John  had  over  the  people,  might  put  it  into  his  power  and  in- 
clination to  raise  a  rebellion  (for  they  seemed  ready  to  do  any  thing  he  should 
advise,)  thought  it  best  by  putting  him  to  death,  to  prevent  any  mischief  he  might 
cause,  and  not  bring  himself  into  difficulties,  by  sparing  a  man  who  might  make 
nim  repent  of  it  when  it  should  be  too  late.  According/y  he  was  sent  a  prisoner, 
out  of  Herod's  suspicious  temper,  to  Macherus,  the  castle  I  before  mentioned,  and 
was  there  put  to  death.  Now  the  Jews  had  an  opinion  that  the  destruction  of 
ihis  army  was  sent  as  a  punishment  upon  Herod,  and  a  mark  of  God's  displeasure 
fo  him. 

8.  So  Vitellius  prepared  to  make  war  with  Aretas,  having  with  him  two  legion* 
of  armed  men ;  he  also  took  with  him  all  those  of  light  armature,  and  of  the  horse- 
men which  belonged  to  them,  and  were  drawn  out  of  those  kingdoms  which  were 
under  the  Romans,  and  made  haste  for  Petra,  and  came  to  Ptolemais.  But  as  he 
^ns  marching  very  busily,  and  leading  his  army  through  Judea,  the  principal  men 
met  him,  and  desired  that  he  would  not  thus  march  through  their  land ;  for  thai 

««iuiterous  and  incestuous  marriage,  John  the  Baptist  justly  reproved  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  for  whiek 
wppjof  balome,  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  by  her  first  husband  Herod-Fhiiio,  who  was  still  alive,  nccb 
vivueii  hini  to  be  unjuitty'^beheaded. 
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(he  laws  of  their  country  would  not  permit  them  to  overlook  those  images  which 
were  brought  into  it,  of  which  there  were  a  great  many  in  their  ensigns ;  so  ha 
wns  persuaded  by  what  they  said,  and  changed  that  resolution  of  his,  which  he 
bad  before  taken  in  that  matter.  Whereupon  he  ordered  the  army  to  march  along 
the  great  plain,  while  he  himself,  with  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  his  friends,  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  an  ancient  festival  of  the  Jews  being 
then  just  approaching ;  and  when  he  had  been  there,  and  been  honourably  enter- 
tained by  the  multitude  of  the  Jews,  he  made  a  stay  there  for  three  days,  withii 
which  time  he  deprived  Jonathan  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  gave  it  to  his  bro 
ther  Theophilus.  But  when  on  the  fourth  day,  letters  came  to  him,  which  in 
formed  him  of  the  death  of  Tiberius,  he  obliged  the  multitude  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Caius ;  he  also  recalled  his  army,  and  made  them  every  one  to  go  home, 
and  take  their  winter  quarters  there,  since  upon  the  devolution  of  the  empire  upon 
Caius,  he  had  not  the  like  authority  of  making  this  war  which  he  had  before.  It 
was  also  reported,  that  when  Aretas  heard  of  the  coming  of  Vitellius  to  fight  him. 
he  saidy  upon  his  consulting  the  diviners,  that  it  was  impossible  that  this  army  of 
Vitellitis's  could  enter  Petra ;  for  that  one  of  the  rulers  would  die ;  either  he  that 
gave  orders  for  the  war,  or  he  that  was  marching  at  the  other's  desire,  in  ordei 
to  be  subservient  to  his  will,  or  else  he  against  whom  this  army  was  prepared 
80  Vitellius  truly  retired  to  Antioch ;  but  Agrippa,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  wen/ . 
up  to  Rome  a  year  before  the  death  of  Tiberius,  in  order  to  treat  of  some  affairs 
with  the  emperor,  if  he  might  be  permitted  so  to  do.  I  have  now  a  mind  to  de- 
scribe Herod  and  his  family,  how  it  fared  with  them,  partly  because  it  is  suitabU 
to  this  history  to  speak  of  that  matter,  and  partly  because  this  thing  is  a  demon 
itration  of  the  interposition  of  Providence,  how  a  multitude  of  children  is  of  no 
advantage,  no  more  than  any  other  strength  that  mankind  set  their  hearts  upon, 
besides  those  acts  of  piety  which  are  done  towards  God ;  for  it  happened,  thai 
▼ithin  the  revolution  of  a  hundred  years,  the  posterity  of  Herod,  which  were  a 
great  many  in  number,  were,  excepting  a  few,  utterly  destroyed.*  One  may  well 
apply  this  for  the  instruction  of  mankind,  and  learn  thence  how  unhappy  they 
were  ;  it  will  also  show  us  the  history  of  Agrippa,  who,  as  he  was  a  person  most 
worthy  of  admiration,  so  was  he  from  a  private  man,  beyond  all  the  expectation 
of  those  that  knew  him,  advanced  to  great  power  and  authority.  I  have  said  some- 
thing of  them  formerly,  but  I  shall  now  also  speak  accurately  about  them. 

4.  Herod  the  Great  had  two  daughters  by  Mariamne,  the  [grand]  daughter  of 
Uyrcanus  ;  the  one  was  Salampsio,  who  was  married  to  Phasaelus  her  first  cou. 
sin,  who  was  himself  the  son^of  Phasaelus,  Herod's  brother ;  her  father  making 
t!ie  match  :  the  other  was  Cypros,  who  was  herself  married  also  to  her  first  con- 
5in  Antipater,  the  son  of  Salome,  Herod  s  sister.  Phasaelus  bad  five  children 
b\  Salampsio,  Antipater,  Herod,  and  Alexander ;  and  two  daughters,  Alexandre 
and  Cypros ;  which  last,  Agrippa  ihe  son  of  Aristobulus  married  ;  and  Timius  of 
Cyprus  married  Alexandra :  he  was  a  man  of  note,  but  had  by  her  no  children 
Agrippa  had  by  Cypros  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  which  daughters  were 
named  Bernice,  Mariamne,  and  Drusilla ;  but  the  names  of  the  sons  were  Agrippa 
and  Drusus,  of  which  Drusus  died  before  he  came  to  the  years  of  pubcrt)  ;  hut 
their  father  Agrippa  was  brought  up  with  his  other  brethren,  Herod  and  Ansto 
bulus  ;  for  these  were  also  the  sons  of  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Bernice  , 
but  Bernice  was  the  daughter  of  Costobarus  and  of  Salome,  who  was  Herod's 
lister.  Aristobulus  lefl  these  infants,  when  he  was  slain  by  his  father,  together 
with  his  brother  Alexander,  as  we  have  already  related.  But  when  they  were 
arrived  at  the  years  of  puberty,  this  Herod,  the  brother  of  Agrippa,  marriod 
Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Olympias,  who  was  daughter  of  Herod  the  king,  and 

»  Whether  this  siuMen  extinction  of  almost  the  entire  lineage  of  Heroi  the  Great,  which  wp.s  verj*  n^ 
irermif,  a?  ue  are  liOih  here  and  in  the  next  section  informed,  was  not  in  part  a?  a  punishji.eiil  <br  tn» 
|rr>fts  incests  thev  wpie  frfqurntly  guilty  of,  in  marrvini;  their  own  nephews  and  nieces,  well  <^c*ev^k  i** 
•#  cmiMt.ered.     i?ee  Levit.  x viii.  i\  7    xxi.  10,  and  Nnldius,  De  I  lerodl     So.  200. 270. 
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of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Joseph  who  was  brother  to  Herod  the  king,  and  had  bT 
her  a  son,  Aristobulus:  but  Aristobulus,  the  third  brother  of  Agrippa,  mai- 
ried  Jotape,  the  daughter  of  Sampsigeramus,  king  of  Emesa  ;*  they  had  a 
daughter  who  was  deid*,  whose  name  dso  was  Jotape  ;  and  these  hitherto  were 
the  children  of  the  male  line.  But  Herodias,  their  sister,  was  married  to  Herod 
[Philip,]  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  was  bom  of  Mariamne,  the  daughter 
of  Simon  the  high  priest,  who  had  a  daughter  Salome ;  after  whose  birth  Hero- 
dias took  upon  her  to  confound  the  laws  of  our  country ;  and  divorced  herself 
from  her  husband  while  he  was  alive,  and  was  married  to  Herod  [Antipas,]  her 
husband's  brother  by  the  father's  side ;  he  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee :  but  her 
daughter  Salome  was  married  to  Philip,  the  Son  of  Herod,  and  tetrarch  of 'Fra- 
chonitis  ;  and  as  he  died  childless,  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Herod,  the  brother  of 
Agrippa,  married  her ;  they  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrippa,  and  Aristobulus : 
and  this  was  the  posterity  of  Phasaelus  and  Salampsio.  But  the  daughter  of 
Antipater  by  Cypres,  was  C3rpros,  whom  Alexis  Selcias,  the  son  of  Alexas,  mar- 
ried ;  they  had  a  daughter.  Cypres  ;  but  Herod  and  Alexander,  who,  as  we  told 
you,  were  the  brothers  of  Antipater,  died  childless.  As  to  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Herod  the  king,  who  was  slain  by  his  father ;  he  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
Tigranes,  by  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia :  Tigranes,  who 
was  king  of  Armenia,  was  accused  at  Rome,  and  died  childless ;  Alexander  had 
a  son  of  the  same  name  with  his  brother  Tigranes,  and  was  sent  to  take  posses- 
aiion  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  by  Nero  :  he  had  a  son  Alexander,  who  married 
Jotape,f  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagena ;  Vespasian  made  him 
king  of  an  island  in  Cilicia.  But  these  descendants  of  Alexander,  soon  after 
their  birth,  deserted  the  Jewish  religion,  and  went  over  to  that  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  daughters  of  Ilerod  the  king,  it  happened  that  they  died 
childless.  And  as  these  descendants  of  Herod,  whom  we  have  enumerated, 
were  in  being  at  the  same  time  that  Agrippa  the  Great  took  the  kingdom,  and  I 
have  now  given  an  accountof  them,  it  now  remains  that  I  relate  the  several  hard 
fortunes  which  befell  Agrippa,  and  how  he  got  clear  of  them,  and  was  advanced 
to  the  greatest  height  of  dignity  and  power. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Naoigationof  King  Agrippa  toRome,to  Tiberku  Casar:  and  how^uponhk 

being  accused  by  his  own  Freedman,  he  was  bound :  how  also  he  was  set  at 

Liberty  by  Caius,  after  Tiberius* sDeathy  and  was  made  Kingofthe 

Tetrarchy  of  Philip. 

§  1.  A  LITTLE  before  the  death  of  Herod  the  kmg,  Agrippa  lived  at  Rome,  and 
was  generally  brought  up  and  conversed  with  Drusus,  the  emperor  Tiberius's 
son ;  and  contracted  a  friendship  with  Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus  the  Great, 
who  had  his  mother  Bemice  in  great  esteem,  and  was  very  desirous  of  advancing 
►ler  son.  Now,  as  Agrippa  was  by  nature  magnanimous  and  generous  in  the 
presents  he  made,  while  his  mother  was  alive,  this  inclination  of  his  mind  did  not 
appear,  that  he  might  be  able  to  avoid  her  anger  for  such  his  extravagance ;  but 
when  Beraice  was  dead,  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  conduct,  he  spent  a  great  deal 
extravagantly  in  his  daily  way  of  living,  and  a  great  deal  in  the  immoderate  pre- 
sents he  made,  and  those  chiefly  among  Csesar^  freedmen,  in  order  to  gain  their 
assistance,  insomuch  that  he  was  in  a  Tittle  time  reduced  to  poverty,  and  could 
not  live  at  Rome  any  longer.  Tiberius  also  forbade  the  friends  of  his  deceased 
son  to  come  mto  his  sight,  because  on  seeing  them  he  should  be  put  in  mind  of 
fiifl  son.  and  his  grief  would  thereby  be  revived. 

•  T.iere  are  coins  ftill  extant  of  this  Emesa,  as  Spanheim  informs  us. 
Snantieira  also  informs  us  of  a  coin  still  extant  of  this  Jotape,  daufhtar  of  tht  kiog  of 
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2.  For  these  reasons  he  went  away  from  Rome,  and  sailed  to  Judea,  but  in 
dtH  circumstances,  being  dejected  with  the  loss  of  that  money  which  he  once 
had,  aod  because  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  his  creditors,  who  were  many  in 
Qoinber,  and  such  as  gave  him  no  room  for  escaping  them.  Whereupon  he  knew 
not  what  to  do ;  so,  for  shame  of  his  present  condition,  he  retired  to  a  certain 
tower,  at  Maladia,  in  Idumea,  and  had  thoughts  of  killing  himself;  but  his  wife 
CyproB  perceived  his  intentions,  and  tried  all  sorts  of  methods  to  divert  him  from 
taking  such  a  course :  so  she  sent  a  letter  to  his  sister  Herodias,  who  was  now  the 
wife  of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  let  her  know  Agrippa's  present  design,  and  what 
necessity  it  was  which  drove  him  thereto,  and  desired  her  as  a  kinswoman  of  his, 
to  give  him  her  help,  and  to  engage  her  husband  to  do  the  same,  since  she  saw 
how  she  alleviated  these  her  husband's  troubles  all  she  could,  although  she  had 
not  the  like  wealth  to  do  it  withal.  So  they  sent  for  him,  and  allotted  him  Tiberias 
for  his  habitation,  and  appointed  him  some  income  of  money  for  his  maintenance, 
and  made  him  a  magistrate  of  that  city,  by  way  of  honour  to  him.  Yet  did  not 
Herod  long  continue  in  that  resolution  of  supporting  him,  though  even  that  sup. 
port  was  not  sufiicient  for  him ;  for  as  once  they  were  at  a  feast  at  Tyre,  and  in 
their  cups,  and  reproaches  were  cast  upon  one  another,  Agrippa  thought  that  was 
not  to  be  borne,  while  Herod  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  poverty,  and  with  his 
owing  his  necessary  food  to  him.  So  he  went  to  Flacciis,  one  that  had  been 
consul,  and  had  been  a  very  great  friend  to  him  at  Rome  formerly,  and  was  now 
president  of  Syria. 

3.  Hereupon  Flaccus  received  him  kindly,  and  he  lived  with  him.  Flaccus 
had  also  with  him  there  Aristobulus,  who  was  indeed  Agrippa's  brother,  but  was 
at  variance  with  him ;  yet  did  not  their  enmity  to  one  another  hinder  the  friend, 
ship  of  Flaccus  to  them  both,  but  still  they  wore  honourably  treated  by  him. 
However,  Aristobulus  did  not  abate  of  his  ill  will  to  Agrippa,  till  at  length  he 
brought  him  into  ill  terms  with  Flaccus :  the  occasion  of  bringing  on  which  es* 
trangeraent  was  this:  the  Damascens  were  at  difference  with  the  Sidonians about 
their  limits,  and  when  Flaccus  was  about  to  hear  the  cause  between  them,  they 
onderstood  that  Agrippa  had  a  mighty  influence  upon  him ;  so  they  desired  that  he 
would  be  of  their  side,  and  for  that  favour  promised  him  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
•0  he  was  zealous  in  assisting  the  Damascens  as  far  as  he  was  able.  Now  Aris. 
tobulos  had  gotten  intelligence  of  this  promise  of  money  to  him,  and  accused  him 
to  Flaccus  of  the  same ;  and  when,  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  the  matter, 
a  appeared  plainly  so  to  be,  he  rejected  Agrippa  out  of  the  number  of  his  friends. 
So  he  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  necessity,  and  came  to  Ptolemais ;  and  be- 
cause he  knew  not  where  else  to  get  a  livelihood,  he  thought  to  sail  to  Italy  *, 
but  as  he  was'  restrained  from  so  doing  by  want  of  money,  he  desired  Marsyas, 
who  was  his  freedman,  to  find  some  method  of  procuring  him  so  much  as  he 
wanted  for  that  purpose,  by  borrowing  such  a  sum  of  some  person  or  other.  So 
Marsyas  desired  of  Peter,  who  was  the  freedman  of  Bemice,  Agrippa's  mother, 
ind  by  the  right  of  her  testament  was  bequeathed  to  Antonia,  to  lend  him  so  much 
apon  Agrippa's  own  bond  and  security;  but  he  accused  Agrippa  of  having  de- 
fruided  him  of  certain  sums  of  money,  and  so  obliged  Marsyas,  when  he  made 
the  bond  of  20,000  Attic  drachmae,  to  accept  of  2,500  drachmae*  less  than  what 
he  denred,  which  the  other  allowed  of,  because  he  could  not  help  it.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  money,  Agrippa  came  to  Anthedon,  and  took  shipping,  and  was 
going  to  set  sail ;  but  Herennius  Capito,  who  was  the  procurator  of  Jamnia,  sent 
t  band  of  soldiers  to  demand  of  him  300,000  drachmae  of  silver,  which  wore  by 
him  owing  to  Ceesar's  treasury  while  he  was  at  Rome,  and  so  forced  him  to  stay. 
He  then  pretended  that  \io  would  do  as  he  bid  him :  but  when  night  came  on,  hu 
eut  his  cables,  and  went  off,  and  sailed  to  Alexandria,  where  he  desired  Alexan. 

•  Spanheim  obaenret,  that  W8  have  here  an  instance  of  the  Attic  quantity  of  use  money,  which  was  thr 
^hth  pan  o/  th«  o  *:|^nal  sum,  or  ttoelve  and  a  halfptr  cent  for  such  is  the  proportion  of  2,500  lo  HM0o9 
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der  the  alabarch*  to  lend  him  200,000  drachmae :  but  he  said  he  would  not  lend 
it  to  him,  but  would  not  refuse  it  Cypros,  as  greatly  astonished  at  her  aOection  to 
her  husband,  and  at  the  other  instances  of  her  virtue ;  so  she  undertook  to  repay 
It.  Accordingly,  Alexander  paid  them  five  talents  at  Alexandria,  and  promised 
to  pay  him  the  rest  of  that  sum  at  Dicearchi  [Puteoli;]  and  this  he  did  out  of  the 
fear  he  was  in  that  Agrippa  would  soon  spend  it.  So  this  Cypros  set  her  husband 
free,  an^  dismissed  him  to  go  on  with  his  navigation  to  Italy,  while  she  and  her 
children  departed  for  Judea. 

4.  And  now  Agrippa  was  come  to  Puteoli,  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Tibe- 
rius Csesar,  who  then  lived  at  Caprese,  and  told  him  that  he  was  come  so  far  in 
order  to  wait  on  him  and  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  desired  that  he  would  give  him 
leave  to  come  over  to  Caprese  ;  so  Tiberius  made  no  difficulty,  but  wrote  to  bin 
in  an  obliging  way  in  other  respects,  and  withal  told  him  he  was  glad  of  his  8af« 
return,  and  desired  him  to  come  to  Caprese ;  and  when  he  was  come,  he  did  not 
fail  to  treat  him  as  kindly  as  he  had  promised  him  in  his  letter  to  do.  But  the  next 
day  came  a  letter  to  C;T)sar  from  Herennius  Capito,  to  inform  him  that  Agrippa 
had  borrowed  300,000  drachma;  an^  not  paid  it  at  the  time  appointed ;  but,  when 
it  was  demanded  of  him,  he  ran  away  like  a  fugitive,  out  of  the  places  under  his 
^vernment,  and  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  get  the  money  of  him.  When  Cssar 
bad  read  the  letter,  he  was  much  troubled  at  it,  and  gave  order  that  Agrippa 
should  be  excluded  from  his  presence,  until  he  paid  that  debt :  upon  which  be 
was  no  way  daunted  at  Cssar's  anger,  but  entreated  Antonia,  the  mother  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  of  Claudius,  who  was  afterward  Caesar  himself,  to  lend  him  those 
800,000  drachmae,  that  he  might  not  be  deprived  of  Tiberius's  friendship  ;  so,  out 
of  regard  to  the  memory  of  Bemice,  his  mother  (for  those  two  women  were  very 
familiar  with  one  another,)  and  out  of  regard  to  his  and  Claudius's  education  to- 
gether, she  lent  him  the  money ;  and  upon  the  payment  of  this  debt,  there  was 
nothing  to'  hinder  Tiberius's  friendship  to  him.  After  this  Tiberius  Ca3sar  re- 
commended to  him  his  grandson,!  and  ordered  that  he  should  always  accompany 
him  when  he  went  abroad.  But  upon  Agrippa's  kind  reception  by  Antonia,  he 
betook  himself  to  pay  his  respects  to  Caius,  who  was  her  grandson,  and  in  very 
high  reputation  by  reason  of  the  good  will  they  bare  his  father.:^  Now  there  was 
one  Thallus,  a  freedman  of  Caesar,  of  whom  he  borrowed  a  million  of  drachmae, 
and  thence  repaid  Antonia  the  debt  he  owed  her,  and  by  spending  the  overplus 
in  paying  his  court  to  Caius,  became  a  person  of  great  authority  with  him. 

5.  Now,  as  the  friendship  which  Agrippa  had  for  Caius  was  come  to  a  great 
height,  there  happened  some  words  to  pass  between  them,  as  they  once  were  in 
a  chariot  together,  concerning  Tiberius ;  Agrippa  praying  [to  God]  (for  they  two 
sat  by  themselves,)  that  ''  Tiberius  might  soon  go  off  the  stage,  and  leave  the 
government  to  Caius,  who  was  in  every  respect  more  worthy  of  it."  Now  Eu. 
tychus,  who  was  Agrippa's  freedman,  and  drove  his  chariot,  heard  these  words^ 
and  at  that  time  said  nothing  of  them  ;  but  when  Agrippa  accused  him  of  steaU 
ing  some  garments  of  his  (which  was  certainly  true,)  he  ran  away  from  him:  but 
when  he  was  caught,  and  brought  before  Piso,  who  was  governor  of  the  city,  and 
the  man  was  asked,  why  he  ran  away?  he  replied  that  he  had  somewhat  to  say 
to  Caesar,  that  tended  to  his  security,  and  preservation  :  So  Piso  bound  him,  and 
sent  him  to  Caprese.  But  Tiberius,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  kept  him  still 
in  bonds,  being  a  delayer  of  affairs,  if  there  ever  was  any  other  king  or  tyrant 
that  was  so;  for  he  did  not  admit  ambassadors  quickly,  and  no  successors  were 
rlispatched  away  to  governors  or  procurators  of  the  provinces,  that  had  been  for- 
merly sent,  unless  they  were  dead :  whence  it  was,  that  he  was  so  negligent  in 
hearing  the  causes  of  prisoners ;  insomuch,  that  when  he  was  asked  by  his  friends^ 
whal  was  the  reason  of  his  delay,  in  such  cases  7  he  said,  that  "  he  delayed  to 
near  ambassadors,  lest  upon  their  quick  dismission,  other  ambassadors  should  be 

•  The  governor  of  the  Jews  tliere.  4>  Tiberius  junior  t  Germanicus. 
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tppointecl,  and  return  upon  him  ;  and  so  he  sliould  bring  trouble  upon  himself  in 
their  public  reception  and  dismission :  that  he  permitted  those  governors,  who 
had  been  seiU  once  to  their  governments  [to  stay  there  a  great  while,]  out  of 
regard  to  the  subjects  that  were  under  them ;  for  tJiat  all  governors  are  naturally 
disposed  to  get  as  much  as  they  can,  and  that  those  who  are  not  to  iix  there,  but 
to  stay  a  short  time,  and  that  at  an  uncertainty  when  they  shall  be  turned  out,  do 
the  more  severely  hurry  themselves  on  to  fleece  the  people :  but  that,  if  their  go-^^ 
▼emment  be  long  continued  to  them,  they  are  at  last  satiated  with  the  spoils,  as 
having  gotten  a  vast  deal,  and  so  become  at  length  less  sharp  in  their  pillaging ; 
but  that,  if  successors  are  sent  quickly,  the  poor  subjects,  who  are  exposed  to 
them  as  a  prey,  will  not  be  able  to  bear  tlie  new  ones,  while  they  shall  not  have 
the  same  time  allowed  them,  wherein  their  predecessors  had  filled  themselves, 
and  so  grow  more  unconcerned  about  getting  more ;  and  tliis  because  they  are 
removed  before  they  have  had  time  [for  their  oppressions.]  He  gave  them  an 
example  to  show  his  meaning :  A  great  number  of  flies  came  about  the  sore 
places  of  a  man  that  had  been  wounded ;  upon  which  one  of  the  standerd-by  pitied 
the  man's  misfortunes,  and  thitvking  he  was  not  able  to  drive  those  Hies  away 
himself,  was  going  to  drive  them  away  for  him ;  but  he  prayed  him  to  let  them 
alone  :  the  other,  by  way  of  reply,  asked  him  the  reason  of  such  a  preposterous 
proceeding,  in  preventing  relief  from  his  present  misery :  to  which  he  answered. 
If  thou  drivest  these  flies  away,  thou  wilt  hurt  me  worse,  for,  as  these  are  already 
full  of  my  blood,  they  do  not  crowd  about  me,  nor  pain  me  so  much  as  before, 
but  are  sometimes  more  remiss,  while  the  fresh  ones  that  come  almost  famished, 
and  find  me  quite  tired  down  already,  will  be  my  destruction.  For  this  cause, 
therefore,  it  is,  that  I  am  myself  careful  not  to  send  such  new  governors  perpetu- 
ally to  those  my  subjects,  who  are  already  sufRciently  harassed  by  many  oppres. 
sions,  as  may,  like  these  flies,  farther  distress  them ;  and  so,  besides  their  natural 
desire  of  gain,  may  have  this  additional  incitement  to  it,  that  they  expect  to  be 
suddenly  deprived  of  that  pleasure  which  they  take  in  it."  And,  as  a  farther  at- 
testation  to  what  I  say  of  the  dilatory  nature  of  Tiberius,  I  appeal  to  this  his  prac- 
tice itself;  for  although  he  were  emperor  twenty-two  years,  he  sent  in  all  but  two 
procurators  to  govern  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  Gratus,  and  his  successor  in  the  go- 
vernment, Pilate.  Nor  was  he  in  one  way  of  acting  with  respect  to  the  Jews, 
tnd  in  another  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  He  farther  informed  them, 
that  even  in  the  hearing  of  the  causes  of  prisoners,  he  made  such  delays,  '*  be- 
ctose  immediate  death  to  those  that  must  be  condemned  to  die  would  be  an  al- 
leviation of  their  present  miseries,  while  those  wicked  wretches  have  not  deserved 
toy  such  favour;  but  I  do  it  that,  by  being  harassed  with  the  present  calamity, 
they  may  undergo  greater  misery." 

6.  On  this  account  it  was  that  Eutychus  could  not  obtain  a  hearing,  but  was 
kept  still  in  prison.  However,  some  time  afterward,  Tyberius  came  from  Capreaa 
to  Tusculanum,  which  is  about  a  hundred  furlongs  from  Rome.  Aggrippa 
then  desired  of  Antonia,  that  she  would  procure  a  hearing  for  Eutychus,  let  the 
matter  whereof  he  accused  him  prove  what  it  would.  Now  Antonia  wa^  greatly 
titeemed  by  Tiberius  on  all  accounts,  from  the  dignity  of  her  relation  to  him, 
who  had  been  his  brother  Drusus's  wife,  and  from  her  eminent  chastity  ;*  for 
though  she  were  still  a  young  woman,  she  continued  in  her  widowhood,  and  re- 
fiised  all  other  matches,  although  Augustus  had  enjoined  her  to  be  married  to 
lomebody  else ;  yet  did  she  all  along  preserve  her  reputation  free  from  reproach. 
She  had  also  been  the  greatest  benefactress  to  Tiberius,  when  there  was  a  ver}' 

*  Thif  hi;h  eoinmenHation  of  Antonia  for  marrying;  hnt  cnce,  given  Itere,  and  supposed  e1se*rhere, 
Anti<]  B.  xvii.  cb.  xiii.  sect.  4,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  srrons;est  temptations,  chnw  how  honoiirabiu 
tin&le  rrarria^es  were  both  among  the  Jews  and  Romans,  in  thcdaysof  JoKephiuand  of  the  apostles,  and 
likes  away  much  of  that  surprise  which  the  modern  Protectants  have  atthoselawsof  the  apcsiles,  where  no 
vtdows,  but  those  who  have  l>een  the  wives  of  one  husband  only,  are  taken  into  the  church  list :  and  no 
bifixfps.  pri^su,  or  deacons,  are  allowed  to  marry  more  than  snce.  without  leaving  off  to  oilkiaie  as  cler 
(ymen  any  longer.     See  Luke,  ii.  36  ;  1  Tina.  v.  11 ,  12 ;  iii.  2, 12 ;  Til.  i.  f ;  Constitut.  AposL  B.  ii  •«oi 
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dangoFous  plot  laid  against  him  by  Sejanus,  a  man  who  had  been  her  husband^ 
friend,  and  who  had  the  greatest  authority,  because  he  was  general  of  the  army, 
and  when  many  members  of  the  senate  and  many  of  the  freedmen  joined  with 
him,  and  the  soldiery  was  corrupted,  and  the  plot  was  come  to  a  great  height* 
Now  Sejanus  had  certainly  gained  his  point,  had  not  Antonia's  boldness  l^en 
more  wisely  conducted  than  Sejanus's  malice  ;  for  when  she  had  discovered  hii 
designs  against  Tiberius,  she  wrote  him  an  exact  account  of  the  whole,  and  gave 
the  letter  to  Pallus,  the  most  faithful  of  her  servants,  and  sent  him  to  Capre®  to 
Tiberius,  who,  when  he  understood  it,  slew  Sejanus  and  his  confederates ;  so  that 
Tiberius,  who  had  her  in  great  esteem  before,  now  looked  upon  her  with  still 
greater  respect,  and  depended  upon  her  in  all  things.  So,  when  Tiberius  was 
desired  by  this  Antonia  to  examine  Eutycbus,  he  answered,  "  If  indeed  Eutychus 
had  falsely  accused  Agrippa  in  what  he  hath  said  of  him,  he  hath  had  sufficient 
punishment  by  what  I  have  done  to  him  already ;  but  if,  upon  examination  the  acco* 
sation  appears  to  be  true,  let  Agnppa  have  a  care,  lest,  out  of  desire  of  punishing 
his  freedman,  he  do  not  rather  bring  a  punishment  upon  himself."  Now  when  An- 
tenia  told  Agrippa  of  this,  he  was  still  much  more  pressing  that  the  matter  might  be 
examined  into ;  so  Antonia,  upon  Agrippa's  lying  hard  at  her  continually  to  beg 
this  favour,  took  the  following  opportunity ;  as  Tiberius  once  lay  at  his  ease, 
upon  his  sedan,  and  was  carried  about,  and  Caius  her  grandson,  and  Agrippa 
were  before  him  afler  dinner,  she  walked  by  the  sedan,  and  desired  him  to  caU 
Eutycbus,  and  have  him  examined :  to  which  h.e  replied  :  *'  O  Antonia,  the  gods 
are  my  witnesses,  that  I  am  induced  to  do  what  I  am  going  to  do,  not  by  my  own 
inclination,  but  because  I  am  forced  to  it  by  thy  prayers."  When  he  had  said 
this,  he  ordered  Macro,  who  succeeded  Sejanus,  to  bring  Eutycbus  to  him ;  ac- 
cordingly, without  any  delay,  he  was  brought.  Then  Tiberius  asked  him,  what 
he  had  to  say  against  a  man  who  had  given  him  his  liberty  ?  Upon  which  he  said, 
"  O  my  lord,  this  Caius,  and  Agrippa  with  him,  were  once  riding  in  a  chariot, 
when  1  sat  at  their  feet,  and  among  many  other  discourses  that  passsd,  Agrippa 
said  to  Caius,  O  that  the  day  would  once  come,  when  this  old  fellow  will  die,  and 
name  thee  for  the  governor  of  the  habitable  earth !  For  then  this  Tiberius,  his 
grandson,  would  be  no  hinderance,  but  would  be  taken  off  by  thee,  and  that  earth 
would  be  happy  and  I  happy  also."  Now  Tiberius  took  these  to  be  truly 
Agrippa's  words,  and  bearing  a  grudge  withal  at  Agrippa,  because  when  he  had 
commanded  him  to  pay  his  respects  to  Tiberius,  his  grandson,  and  the  son  of 
Drusus,  Agrippa  had  not  j>aid  him  that  respect,  but  disobeyed  his  commands,  and 
transferred  all  his  regard  to  Caius  ;  he  said  to  Macro.  "  Bind  this  roan."  But 
Macro  not  distinctly  knowing  which  of  them  it  was  whom  he  bid  him  bind,  and 
not  expecting  that  he  would  have  any  such  thing  done  to  Agrippa,  he  forbore, 
and  came  to  ask  more  distinctly  what  it  was  that  ho  said  ?  But  when  Csesar  had 
gone  round  the  hippodrome,  he  found  Agrippa  standing :  "  For  certain"  said  he, 
''  Macro,  this  is  the  man  I  meant  to  have  bound :"  and  when  he  still  asked, 
"  Which  of  these  is  to  be  bound?"  he  said  "  Agrippa."  Upon  which  Agrippa 
betook  himself  to  make  supplication  for  himself,  putting  him  in  mind  of  his  son, 
with  whom  he  was  brought  up,  and  of  Tiberius  [his  grandson,]  whom  he  had 
educated  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  for  they  led  him  about  bound  even  in  his  pur. 
pie  garments.  It  was  also  very  hot  weather,  and  they  had  but  little  wine  to  their 
meal,  so  that  he  was  very  thirsty ;  he  was  also  in  a  sort  of  agony,  and  took  this 
treatment  of  him  heinously  ;  as  he  therefore  saw  one  of  Caius's  slaves,  whose 

}.1:  B  vi.  sect.  17 ;  Can.  B.  xvii. ;  Grot,  in  Loc.  ii.  36 ;  and  Respons.  ad  Consult  Cassand.  p  44, and 
Cutplet.  in  Constitut.  6.  vl  sect  17.  And  note,  that  Tertullian  owns  this  law,  against  second  marriages 
of  lie  r|«r«T,  had  been  once  at  least  executed  in  his  time;  and  heavily  complains  elsewhere,  that  tht 
nit-iirh  thereof  had  not  been  always  punished  by  the  Catholics,  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Jerom,  speak- 
Miif  of  the  ill  reputation  of  marrying  twice,  lavs,  that  no  such  person  could  be  chosen  into  the  clergy  ia 
hij:  days :  whicn  Augustine  testiiies  also:  and  for  Epiphanius,  rather  earlier,  he  is  clear  and  full  to  tht 
«i)io  iHirposc,  iind  says,  that  law  obtained  over  the  whole  Catholic  church  in  bis  days;  as  the  places  i» 
uue  forecited  authors  inform  ua 
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name  was  Thaamastus,  cairying  some  water  in  a  vessel,  he  aesired  that  he  would 
iet  him  drink  ;  so  the  servant  gave  lum  some  water  to  driok,  and  ho  drank  hoar, 
tily,  and  said,  "  O  thou  boy,  this  service  of  thine  to  me  will  be  for  thy  advan. 
tage ;  for,  if  I  once  get  clear  of  these  my  bonds,  I  will  soon  procure  thee  thy 
freedom  of  Caius,  who  hast  not  been  wanting  to  minister  to  me  now  I  am  in 
bonds,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  I  was  in  my  former  state  and  dignity."  Nor 
did  he  deceive  him  in  what  he  promised  him,  but  made  him  amends  for  what  he 
bad  now  done  ;  for,  when  afterward  Agrippa  was  come  to  the  kingdom,  he  took 
particular  ctae  of  Thaumastus,  and  got  him  his  liberty  from  Caius,  and  made  him 
the  steward  over  his  own  estate :  and  when  he  died,  he  left  him  to  Agrippa  his 
■on,  and  to  Bemice  his  daughter,  to  minister  to  them  in  tho  same  capacity.  The 
man  also  grew  old  in  that  honourable  post,  and  therein  died.  But  all  this  hap. 
pened  a  good  while  later. 

7.  Now  Agrippa  stood  m  his  bonds  before  the  royal  palace,  and  leaned  on  a 
oeitain  tree  for  grief,  with  many  others  who  were  in  bonds  also ;  and  as  a  certain 
hM  sat  upon  the  tree  on  which  Agrippa  leaned  (the  Romans  call  this  bird  IndH}^) 
[an  owl ;]  one  of  those  that  were  bound,  a  German  by  nation,  saw  him,  and  ask- 
ed  a  soklier  who  that  man  in  purple  was;  and  when  he  was  informed  that  his 
name  was  Agrippa,  and  that  he  was  by  nation  a  Jew,  and  one  of  the  principal 
men  of  tliat  nation,  he  asked  leave  of  the  soldier  to  whom  he  was  bound,'*'  to  let 
him  come  nearer  to  him,  to  speak  with  him;  for  that  he  had  a  mind  to  inquire  of 
him  about  some  things  relating  to  his  country ;  which  liberty  when  he  had  ob- 
tained,  and  as  he  stood  near  him,  he  said  thus  to  him  by  an  interpreter,  that  *'  this 
•oddeo  change  of  thy  condition,  O  young  man,  is  grievous  to  thee,  as  bringing 
oo  thee  a  manifold  and  very  great  adversity ;  nor  wilt  thou  believe  me,  when  I 
foretell  how  thou  wilt  get  clear  of  this  misery,  which  thou  art  now  under,  and 
how  Divine  Providence  will  provide  for  thee.  Know,  therefore  (and  I  appeal  to 
my  own  country  gods,  as  well  as  to  the  gods  of  this  place,  who  have  awarded 
diese  bonds  to  us,)  that  all  I  am  going  to  say  about  thy  concerns  shall  neither  be 
stki  (or  favour  nor  bribery,  nor  out  of  an  endeavour  to  make  thee  cheerful  with, 
out  cause  ;  for  such  predictions,  when  they  come  to  fail,  make  the  grief  at  last, 
and  in  earnest,  more  bitter  than  if  the  party  had  never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 
Bowever,  though  I  run  the  hazard  of  my  own  self,  I  think  it  fit  to  declare  to  thee 
the  prediction  of  the  gods.  It  cannot  be  that  thou  shouldest  long  continue  in 
these  bonds ;  but  thou  wilt  soon  be  delivered  from  them,  and  wilt  be  promoted  to 
the  highest  dignity  and  power,  and  thou  wilt  be  envied  by  all  those  who  now  pity 
Ihy  hturd  fortune :  and  thou  wilt  be  happy  till  thy  death,  and  wilt  leave  that  thine 
happiness  to  the  children  whom  thou  shalt  have.  But  do  thou  remember,  when 
Ibou  seest  this  bird  again,  that  thou  wilt  then  live  but  five  days  longer.  This 
e?ent  will  be  brought  to  pass  by  that  God  who  hath  sent  this  bird  hither  to  be  a 
ttgn  unto  thee.  And  I  cannot  but  think  it  unjust  to  conceal  from  thee  what  I 
foreknow  concerning  thee,  that,  by  thy  knowledge  beforehand  what  happiness 
»  coming  upon  thee,  thou  mayest  not  regard  thy  present  misfortunes.  But,  when 
this  happiness  shall  actually  befall  thee,  do  not  forget  what  misery  I  am  in  my. 
•elf,  but  endeavour  to  deliver  me."  So,  when  the  German  had  said  this,  he  made 
Agrippa  laugh  at  him  as  much  as  he  afterwards  appeared  worthy  of  admiration. 
Bat  now  Antonia  took  Agrippa's  misfortune  to  heart ;  however,  to  speak  to  Tibe. 
rius  on  his  behalf,  she  took  to  be  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  indeed  quite  im- 
nracticable,  as  to  any  hope  of  success ;  yet  did  she  procure  of  Macro,  that  the 
soldiers  that  kept  him  should  be  of  a  gentle  nature,  and  that  the  centurion  who 
was  over  them,  and  was  to  diet  with  him,  should  be  of  the  same  disposition  ;  and 
that  he  might  have  leave  to  bathe  himself  every  day,  and  that  his  freed  men  anil 
friends  might  come  to  him,  and  that  other  things  that  tended  to  ease  iiim  migh 

•Pr.  Hudson  here  takes  notice,  out  of  Seneca,  Epistle  v.  that  this  was  the  custom  of  T'oer.oo.  ^ 
••unk  the  piiacmer  and  the  soldier  that  guarded  bim  tii(eth«r  in  the  same  cliaiii. 
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be  indulged  hiro.  So  liia  friend  Silas  came  in  to  him,  and  two  of  his  freedmen, 
Marsyas  and  Stechus,  brought  him  such  sorts  of  food  as  he  was  fond  of,  and  in. 
deed  took  great  care  of  him  ;  they  also  brought  him  garments,  under  pretence  oi 
selling  them,  and,  when  night  came  on,  they  laid  them  under  him ;  and  the  sol. 
diers  assisted  them,  as  Macro  had  given  them  order  to  do  beforehand.  And  thit 
was  Agrippa's  condition  for  six  months'  time,  and  in  this  Oase  were  his  aflairs. 

8.  But  tor  Tiberius,  upon  his  return  to  Capreae,  he  fell  sick.  At  first  his  dis. 
temper  was  but  gentle ;  but,  as  that  distemper  increased  upon  him,  he  had  small 
or  no  hopes  of  recovery.  Hereupon  he  bid  Euodus,  who  was  that  freedman  whom 
he  most  of  all  respected,  to  bring  the  children'*'  to  him ;  for  that  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  them  before  he  died.  Now  he  had  at  present  no  sons  of  his  own  alive ; 
for  Drusus,  who  was  his  only  son,  was  dead  ;  but  Drusus's  son  Tiberius  was  still 
living,  whose  additional  name  was  Gemellus :  there  was  also  living  Caius,  the 
son  of  Germanicus,  who  was  the  sonf  of  his  brother  [Drusus.]  He  was  now 
erown  up,  and  had  had  a  liberal  education,  and  was  well  improved  by  it,  and  was 
in  esteem  and  favour  with  the  people  on  account  of  the  excellent  character  of 
his  father  Germanicus,  who  had  attained  the  highest  honour  among  the  multitude, 
by  the  firmness  of  his  virtuous  behaviour,  by  the  easiness  and  agreeable.*? ess  of 
his  conversing  with  the  multitude,  and  because  the  dignity  he  was  in  did  <]ot  bin* 
der  his  familiarity  with  them  all,  as  if  they  were  his  equals  ;  by  which  behaviour 
he  was  not  only  greatly  esteemed  by  the  people  and  the  senate,  but  by  every  one 
of  those  nations  that  were  subject  to  the  Romans ;  some  of  which  were  affected, 
when  they  came  to  him,  with  the  gracefulness  of  their  reception  by  him,  and 
others  were  afiected  in  the  same  manner  by  the  report  of  the  others  that  had 
been  with  him ;  and  upon  his  death  there  was  a  lamentation  made  by  all  men ; 
not  such  a  one  as  was  to  be  made  in  way  of  flattery  to  their  rulers,  while  they  did 
but  counterfeit  sorrow,  but  such  as  was  real ;  while  every  body  grieved  at  his 
death  as  if  they  had  lost  one  that  was  near  to  them.  And  truly  such  had  been 
liis  easy  conversation  with  men,  that  it  turned  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  his  son 
among  aU  ;  and  among  others,  the  soldiery  were  so  peculiarly  afiected  to  him, 
that  they  ri^ckoned  it  an  eligible  thing,  if  need  were,  to  die  themselves,  if  he 
might  but  attain  to  the  government* 

9.  But  when  Tiberius  had  given  order  to  Euodus  to  bring  the  children  to  him 
the  next  day  in  the  morning,  he  prayed  to  his  country  gods  to  show  him  a  mani* 
Test  signal,  which  of  those  children  should  come  to  the  government ;  being  very 
desirous  to  leave  it  to  his  son's  son,  but  still  depending  upon  what  God  should 
foreshow  concerning  them,  more  than  upon  his  own  opinion  and  inclination :  so 
he  made  this  to  be  the  omen,  that  the  government  should  be  lefi  to  him  who 
should  come  to  him  first  the  next  day.  tVhen  he  had  thus  resolved  within  him* 
self,  he  sent  to  his  grandson's  tutor,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  the  child  to  him 
early  in  the  morning,  as  supposing  that  God  woiild  permit  him  to  be  made  empe. 
ror.  But  God  proved  opposite  to  his  designation ;  for  while  Tiberius  wa&  thus 
contriving  matters,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  at  all  day,  he  bid  Euodus  to  call  m  thai 
child  which  should  be  there  ready.  So  he  went  out,  and  found  Caius  before  the 
door,  for  Tiberius  was  not  yet  conie,  but  staid  waiting  for  his  breakfast ;  for 
Euodus  knew  nothing  of  what  his  lord  intended  ;  so  he  said  to  Caius,  <*  Thy  father 
calls  thee,  and  then  brought  him  in.  As  soon  as  Tiberius  saw  Caius,  and  not 
befoi^,  he  reflected  on  the  power  of  God,  and  how  the  ability  of  bestowmg  the 
government  on  whom  he  would  was  entirely  taken  from  him  ;  and  thence  he  was 
not  able  to  establish  what  he  had  intended.  So  he  greatly  lamented  that  this 
power  of  establishing  what  he  had  before  contrived  was  taken  from  him,  and 
that  his  grandson  Tiberius  was  not  only  to  lose  the  Roman  empire  by  this  i\u 
tality,  but  his  own  safety  also,  because  his  preservation  would  now  depend  upon 
Much  as  would  be  more  potent  than  himself,  who  would  think  it  a  tiling  not  to  bt 

*  Tiberius  his  own  grandson,  and  Caius  his  brother  Drusus^s  grandson. 

*  So  1  correct  Joseplius^s  copy,  which  calls  Germanicus  hi»  brother   who  was  his  bDUier's  ioo 
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borne,  that  a  kinsman  should  live  with  him,  and  so  his  rclution  uouM  not  be  able 
to  protect  him  ;  but  he  would  be  feared  and  hated  by  liim  that  had  the  siiprcnia 
authority,  partly  on  account  of  his  being  next  to  tlie  empire,  and  partly  on  ac 
count  of  his  perpetually  contriving  to  gel  the  government,  both  in  order  \u  pre- 
serve  himself,  and  to  be  at  the  head  of  alFairs  also.  Now  Tiberius  had  been  very 
much  given  to  astrology,'^  and  the  calculation  of  nativities,  and  had  spent  his  life 
in  the  esteem  of  what  predictions  had  proved  true,  more  thap  those  whose  pro- 
fession it  was.  Accordingly,  when  he  once  saw  Galba  coming  in  to  him,  he  said 
to  his  most  intimate  friends,  that  "  there  came  in  a  man  that  would  one  day  have 
the  dignity  of  the  Roman  empire."  So  that  this  Tiberius  was  more  addicted 
to  all  such  sorts  of  diviners  than  any  other  of  the  Roman  emperors,  because  he 
had  found  them  to  have  told  him  truth  in  his  own  aiFairs.  And  indeed  he  waa 
Dow  in  great  distress  upon  this  accident  that  had  befallen  him,  and  was  very 
much  grieved  at  the  destruction  of  his  son's  son,  which  he  foresaw  and  com 
plained  of  himself,  that  he  should  have  made  use  of  such  a  method  of  divination 
before  hand,  while  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  died  without  grief  by  his  know. 
ledge  of  futurity  ;  whereas  he  was  now  tormented  by  this  foreknowledge  of  the 
misfortune  of  such  as  were  dearest  to  him,  and  must  die  under  that  torment* 
Now,  although  he  were  disordered  at  this  unexpected  revolution  of  the  govern. 
ment  to  those  for  whom  he  did  not  intend  it,  he  spake  thus  to  Caius,  though  un- 
willingly and  against  his  own  incUnation :  '*  O  child  !  although  Tiberius  be 
nearer  related  to  me  than  thou  art,  I,  by  my  own  determination,  and  the  con* 
•piring  suffrage  of  the  gods,  do  give,  and  put  into  thy  hand,  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  I  desire  thee  never  to  be  unmindful  when  thou  comest  to  it,  either  of  my 
kindness  to  thee,  who  set  thee  in  so  high  a  dignity,  or  of  thy  relation  to  Tiberius. 
But  as  thou  knowest  that  I  am,  together  with,  and  after  the  gods,  the  procurer 
of  so  great  happiness  to  thee,  so  I  desire  that  thou  wilt  make  me  a  return  for  my 
readiness  to  assist  thee,  and  wilt  take  care  of  Tiberius  because  of  his  near  rela- 
tion to  thee.  Besides  which  thou  art  to  know,  that,  while  Tiberius  is  alive,  he 
vill  be  a  security  to  thee,  both  as  to  empire  and  as  to  thy  own  preservation ;  but^ 
(f  he  die,  that  will  be  but  a  prelude  to  thy  own  misfortunes ;  for,  to  be  alone, 
ander  the  weight  of  such  vast  affairs,  is  very  dangerous ;  nor  will  the  gods  suC 
m  those  actions  which  are  unjustly  done,  contrary  to  that  law  which  directs  men 
R)  act  otherwise,  to  go  off  unpunished."  This  was  the  speech  which  Tiberius 
Bade,  which  did  not  persuade  Caius  to  act  accordingly,  although  he  promised  so 
10  do ;  but  when  he  was  settled  in  the  government,  he  took  off  this  Tiberius,  as 
iras  predicted  by  the  other  Tiberius ;  as  he  was  also  himself  in  no  long  time  af- 
erward  slain  by  a  secret  plot  laid  against  him. 

10.  So  when  Tiberius  had  at  this  time  appointed  Caius  to  be  his  successor,  he 
outliTcd  but  a  few  days,  and  then  died,  afler  he  had  held  the  government  twenty- 
two  years  five  months  and  three  days :  now  Caius  was  the  fourth  emperor.  But 
when  the  Romans  understood  that  Tiberius  was  dead,  they  rejoiced  at  the  good 
Dews,  but  had  not  courage  to  believe  it;  not  because  they  were  unwilling  it  should 
be  true ;  for  they  would  have  given  large  sums  of  money  that  it  might  be  so,  but 
because  they  were  afraid  that  if  they  had  showed  their  joy  when  the  news  proved 
false,  their  joy  should  be  openly  known,  and  they  should  be  accused  for  it,  and 
be  thereby  undone.  For  this  Tiberius  had  brought  a  vast  number  of  miseries  on 
the  best  families  of  the  Romans,  since  he  was  easily  inflamed  with  passion  in  all 
cases,  and  was  of  such  a  temper  as  rendered  his  anger  irrevocable  uU  he  had  ex. 
Muted  the  same,  although  he  had  taken  a  hatred  against  men  without  reason ; 
for  he  was  by  nature  fierce  in  all  the  sentences  he  gave,  and  made  death  the 
penalty  for  the  slightest  offences ;  insomuch  that  when  the  Romans  heard  the 
rumour  about  his  death  gladly,  they  were  restrained  from  the  enjoyment  of  that 
pleasure  by  the  dread  of  such  miseries  as  they  foresaw  would  follow,  if  their 

*  Thii  is  a  known  thing  among  the  Roman  historians  and  poets,  that  TX^rius  was  greatly  given  t« 
auroloQr  ^nd  divination. 
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hopes  proved  ill  grounded.  Now  Marsyas,  Agrippa's  freedman,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  Tiberius's  death,  came  running  to  tell  Agrippa  the  news ;  and  finding 
him  going  out  to  the  bath,  he  gave  him  a  nod,  and  said  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
"  The  lion*  is  dead ;"  who  understanding  his  meaning,  and  being  overjoyed  at 
the  news,  "  Nay,"  said  he,  "  but  all  sorts  of  thanks  and  happiness  attend  thee 
for  this  news  of  thine ;  only  I  wish  that  what  thou  sayest  may  prove  true."  Now 
the  centurion,  who  was  set  to  keep  Agrippa,  when  he  saw  with  what  haste  Mar- 
syas came,  and  what  joy  Agrippa  had  from  what  he  said,  he  had  a  suspicion  that 
his  words  unplied  some  great  innovation  of  affairs,  and  he  asked  them  about  whar 
was  said.  They  at  first  diverted  the  discourse;  but  upon  his  farther  pressing, 
Agrippa,  without  more  ado,  told  him,  for  he  was  already  become  his  friend ;  so 
he  joined  with  him  in  that  pleasure  which  this  news  occasioned,  because  it  would 
be  fortunate  to  Agrippa,  and  made  him  a  supper.  But  as  they  were  feasting,  and 
the  cups  went  about,  there  came  one  who  said,  that  "Tiberius  was  still  alive^ 
and  would  return  to  the  city  in  a  few  days."  At  which  news  the  centurion  was 
exceedingly  troubled,  because  he  had  done  what  might  cost  him  his  life,  to  have 
treated  so  joyfully  a  prisoner,  and  this  upon  the  news  of  the  death  of  Csesar ;  so 
he  thrust  Agrippa  from  the  couch  whereon  he  lay,  and  said,  "  Dost  thou  think  to 
cheat  me  by  a  lie  about  the  emperor  without  punishment  ?  And  shalt  not  thou  pay 
for  this  thy  malicious  report  at  the  price  of  thine  head  ?"  When  he  had  so  said, 
he  ordered  Agrippa  to  be  bound  again  (for  he  had  loosed  him  before,)  and  kept 
a  severer  guard  over  him  than  fon'nerly,  and  in  that  evil  condition  was  Agrippa 
that  night ;  but  the  next  day  the  rumour  increased  in  the  city,  and  confirmed  the 
news  that  Tiberius  was  certainly  dead ;  insomuch  that  men  durst  now  openly  and 
freely  talk  about  it ;  nay,  some  offered  sacrifices  on  that  account.  Several  letters 
also  came  from  Caius,  one  of  them  to  the  senate,  which  informed  them  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  €Uid  of  his  own  entrance  on  the  government ;  another  to  Piso, 
the  governor  of  the  city,  which  told  him  the  same  thing.  He  also  gave  order 
that  Agrippa  should  be  removed  out  of  the  camp,  and  go  to  that  house  where  he 
lived  before  he  was  put  in  prison ;  so  that  he  was  now  out  of  fear  as  to  his  own 
affairs ;  for  although  he  were  still  in  custody,  yet  was  it  now  with  ease  to  his  own 
affairs.  Now  as  soon  as  Caius  was  come  to  Rome,  and  had  brought  Tiberius'a 
dead  body  with  him,  and  had  made  a  sumptuous  funeral  for  him,  according  to  the 
laws  of  his  country,  he  was  much  disposed  to  set  Agrippa  at  liberty  that  very  day, 
but  Antonia  hindered  him ;  not  out  of  any  ill  will  to  the  prisoner,  but  out  of  regard 
to  decency  in  Caius,  lest  that  should  make  men  believe  that  he  received  the  death  of 
Tiberius  with  pleasure,  when  he  loosed  one  whom  he  bound  immediately.  How- 
ever, there  did  not  many  days  pass  ere  he  sent  for  him  to  his  house,  and  had  him 
shaved,  and  made  him  change  his  raiment,  afler  ivhich  he  put  a  diadem  upon  his 
head,  and  appointed  him  to  be  king  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.  He  also  gave  him 
the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias^f  and  changed  his  iron  chain  for  a  golden  one  of  equal 
weight.     He  also  sent  Marullus  to  be  procurator  of  Judea. 

12.  Now  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Caius  Csesar,  Agrippa  desired 
leave  to  be  given  him  to  sail  home,  and  settle  the  afiairs  of  his  government,  and 
he  promised  to  return  again,  when  he  had  put  the  rest  in  order,  as  it  ought  to 
be  put.  So,  upon  the  emperor's  permission,  he  came  into  his  own  country,  and 
appeared  to  them  all  unexpectedly  as  a  king,  and  thereby  demonstrated  to  the 
men  that  saw  him  the  power  of  fortune,  when  they  compared  his  former  poverty 
with  his  present  happy  affluence ;  so  some  called  him  a  happy  man,  and  others 
could  not  well  believe  that  things  were  so  much  changed  with  him  for  the  better 

*  rhHTiiame  of  a  lion  ia  often  given  to  tvrantB,  eepecially  by  the  3ew»,  such  as  Agrippa,  and  probably 
Hit  freedman  Marsyas.  in  efiecl,  were.  Ezck.  xix.  1 — 9;  Eslh.  xiv.  13;  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  They  ore  alao 
■mnetimes  compared  to,  or  represented  by,  wild  beasts,  of  which  the  lion  is  the  principal.  Dan.  vii  ^— 
8.  Apnc.  xiii.  1.2. 

*  Although  Cains  now  promised  to  give  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysonias,  yet  was  it  not  all  actuall? 
eutuerred  u    n  him  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  as  we  learn,  Antiq.  B.  xix.  coap^  v.  sect  1. 
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CHAP.  VII 

How  Herod  the  Tetrarch  woe  banished. 

\  1  BtT  Herodias,  Agrippa's  sister,  who  now  lived  as  wife  to  that  Herod  who 
was  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea,  took  this  authority  of  her  brother  in  an  envious 
manner^  particularly  when  she  saw  tliat  he  had  a  greater  dignity  bestowed  on  him 
tnan  her  nust>and  had ;  since  when  he  ran  away,  it  was  because  he  was  in  a  way 
of  dignity,  and  of  great  good  fortune.  She  was  therefore  grieved,  and  much  dis« 
pleased  at  so  great  a  mutation  of  his  affairs,  and  chiefly  when  she  saw  him  march- 
ins  among  the  multitude  with  the  usual  ensigns  of  royal  authority,  siie  was  not 
alne  to  conceal  how  miserable  she  was,  by  reason  of  the  envy  she  had  towards 
him ;  but  she  excited  her  husband,  and  desired  him  that  he  would  sail  to  Rome 
to  court  honours  equal  to  his  :  for  she  said,  that  "  she  could  not  bear  to  live  any 
longer,  while  Agrippa,  the  son  of  that  Aristobulus  who  was  condemned  to  die  by 
his  father,  one  that  came  to  her  husband  in  such  extreme  poverty,  that  the  neces- 
saries  of  Ufe  were  forced  to  be  entirely  supplied  him  day  by  day ;  and  when  he  flo^ 
away  from  his  creditors  b  f  sea,  he  now  returned  a  king ;  while  he  was  himself 
the  son  of  a  king,  and  wl  ile  the  near  relation  he  bare  to  royal  authority  called 
upon  him  to  gain  the  like  lignity,  he  sat  still,  and  was  contented  with  a  privater 
life.  But  then,  Herod,  although  thou  wast  formerly  not  concerned  to  be  in  a 
lower  condition  than  thy  father,  from  whom  thou  wast  derived,  had  been ;  yet  do 
dioa  now  seek  after  the  d  gnity  which  thy  kinsman  hath  attained  to ;  and  do  not 
thou  bear  this  contempt,  t'lat  a  man  who  admired  thy  riches  should  be  in  greater 
honour  than  thyself,  nor  f  ufFer  his  poverty  to  show  itself  able  to  purchase  greater 
things  than  our  abundance,  nor  do  thou  esteem  it  other  than  a  shameful  thing  to 
be  inferior  to  one  who,  the  other  day,  lived  upon  thy  charity.  But  let  us  go  to 
Rome,  and  let  us  spare  no  pains  nor  expenses,  either  of  silver  or  gold,  since  they 
cannot  bo  kept  for  any  better  use  than  for  the  obtaining  of  a  kingdom." 

2.  But  for  Herod,  he  opposed  her  request  at  this  time  out  of  the  love  of  ease, 
and  having  a  suspicion  of  the  trouble  he  should  have  at  Rome ;  so  he  tried  to  in- 
struct  heF  better.  But  the  more  she  saw  him  draw  back,  the  more  she  pressed 
him  to  it,  and  desired  him  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  be  king :  and  at 
last  she  left  not  off  till  she  engaged  him,  whether  he  would  or  not,  to  be  of  her 
sentiments,  because  he  could  no  otherwise  avoid  her  importunity.  So  he  got  all 
things  ready,  after  as  sumptuous  a  manner  as  he  was  able,  and  spared  for  nothing, 
and  went  up  to  Rome,  and  took  Herodias  along  with  him.  But  Agrippa,  when 
be  was  made  sensible  of  their  intentions  and  preparations,  he  also  prepared  to  go 
thither ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  they  set  sad,  he  sent  Fortunatus,  one  of  his 
(hedmen,  to  Rome,  to  carrv  presents  to  the  emperor,  and  letters  a^nst  Herod, 
and  to  give  Caius  a  particular  account  of  those  matters,  if  he  should  have  an  op- 
portunity.  This  man  followed  Herod  so  quick,  and  had  so  prosperous  a  voyage, 
and  camo  so  little  after  Herod,  that  while  Herod  was  with  Caius  he  came  him- 
lelf,  and  delivered  his  letters ;  for  they  both  nailed  to  Dicearchia,  and  found  Caius 
atBaisB,  which  is  itself  a  little  city  of  Campania,  at  the  distance  of  about  five  fur- 
longs from  Dicearchia.  There  are  in  that  place  royal  palaces,  with  sumptuous 
apartments,  every  emperor  still  endeavouring  to  outdo  his  predecessor's  magnifi. 
oence ;  the  place  also  affords  warm  baths,  that  spring  out  of  the  ground  of  their 
own  accord,  which  are  of  advantage  for  the  recovery  of  the  health  of  those  that 
make  use  of  them,  and  besides  they  minister  to  men's  luxury  also.  Now  Caius 
laiuted  Herod,  for  ho  first  met  with  him,  and  then  looked  upon  the  letters  which 
Agrippa  had  sent  him,  and  which  were  written  in  order  to  accuse  Herod ;  wherein 
be  accdsed  him,  that  he  had  been  in  confederacy  with  Sejanus,  against  Tiberius's 
government,  and  that  he  was  now  confederate  with  Artabanus  the  king  of  Pur. 
tkia.  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  Caius ;  as  a  demonstration  of  which  he 
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alleged,  that  he  had  aiinour  sufficient  for  seventy  thousand  men  ready  in  his  ar- 
moury. Caius  was  moved  at  this  information,  and  asked  Herod  whether  what 
was  said  about  the  armour  was  true  :  and  when  he  confessed  there  was  such  ar- 
mour there,  for  he  could  not  deny  the  same,  the  truth  of  it  being  notorious,  Caius 
took  that  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  accusation,  that  ho  intended  to  revolt.  So 
he  took  away  from  him  his  tetrarchy,  and  gave  it  by  way  of  addition  to  Agrippa's 
kmgdom ;  he  also  gave  Herod's  money  to  Agrippa ;  and,  by  way  of  punishment, 
awarded  him  a  perpetual  banishment,  and  appointed  Lyons,  a  city  of  Gaul,  to  be 
his  place  of  habitation.  But  when  he  was  informed  that  Herodias  was  Agrippa's 
sister,  he  made  her  a  present  of  what  money  was  her  own,  and  told  her,  that  '^  it 
was  her  brother  who  prevented  her  being  put  under  the  same  calamity  with  hei 
husband."  But  she  made  this  reply :  "  Thou,  indeed.,  O  emperor,  actest  after  s 
magnificent  manner,  and  as  becomes  thyself  in  what  thou  offerest  me ;  but  th« 
kindness  which  I  have  for  my  husband  hinders  me  from  partaking^  of  the  favoui 
of  thy  gifl ;  for  it  is  not  just,  that  I,  who  have  been  made  a  partner  innis  prosperity, 
should  forsake  him  in  his  misfortunes.''  Hereupon  Caius  was  angry  at  her, 
and  sent  her  with  Herod  into  banishment,  and  gave  her  estate  to  Agrippa.  And 
thus  did  God  punish  Herodias  for  her  envy  at  her  brother,  and  Herod  also  for 
giving  ear  to  the  vain  discourses  of  a  woman.  Now  Caius  managed  public  affairr 
with  great  magnanimity,  during  the  first  and  second  year  of  his  reign,  and  be- 
haved  himself  with  such  moderation  that  he  gained  the  good  will  both  of  the 
Romans  themselves,  and  of  his  other  subjects.  But  in  process  of  time  he  went 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  nature,  in  his  conceit  of  himself,  and,  by  reason  of 
the  vastness  of  his  dominions,  made  himself  a  god,  and  took  upon  himself  to  acl 
in  all  things  to  the  reproach  of  the  Deity  itself. 


CHAP.  vin. 

Concerning  the  Embassage*  of  the  Jews  to  Caius ;  and  Aow  Caius  sent  Petronm 
into  Syria  to  make  War  against  the  Jeu?s,  unless  tJiey  tcould  receive  his  Statue, 

J  1.  There  was  now  a  tumult  arisen  at  Alexandria,  between  the  Jewish  inhabi. 
tants  and  the  Greeks ;  and  three  ambassadorsf  were  chosen  out  of  each  party 
that  were  at  variance,  who  came  to  Caius.  Now  one  of  these  ambassadors  from 
the  people  of  Alexandria  was  Apion,  who  uttered  many  blasphemies  against  the 
Jews;  and  among  other  things  tliat  ho  said,  he  charged  them  with  neglecting 
the  honours  that  belonged  to  Caesar ;  for  that  while  all  who  were  subject  to  (he 
Roman  empire  built  altars  and  temples  to  Caius,  and  in  other  regards  universally 
received  him  as  they  received  the  gods ;  these  Jews  alone  thought  it  a  dishonoura 
ble  thing  for  them  to  erect  statues  in  honour  of  him,  as  well  as  to  swear  by  his 
name.  Many  of  these  severe  things  were  said  by  Apion,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
orovoke  Caius  to  anger  at  the  Jews,  as  he  was  lijkely  to  be ;  but  Philo,  the  prin- 
cipal  of  the  Jewish  ambassage,  a  man  eminent  on  all  accounts,  brother  to  Alex- 
anderj:  the  alabarch,  and  onts  not  unskilful  in  philosophy,  was  ready  to  betake 

*  This  is  a  most  remarl^able  chapter,  as  containing  such  instances  of  the  interposition  of  Providence, 
as  have  been  always  very  rare  among  the  other  i^lolatrniis  nations,  but  of  old  very  many  amon^  the  pn9> 
lerity  of  Abraham,  the  worshippers  of  the  true  Go<i ;  nor  do  these  seem  much  iuferior  to  those  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  are  the  more  remarkable,  because,  amoni;  all  their  other  follies  and  vices,  the  Jews 
were  not  at  this  time  idolaters;  and  the  delivetauces  here  mentioned  were  done  m  order  to  prevent  their 
relaj>se  into  that  idolatry. 

f  Josephus  here  assures  us,  that  the  ambassadors  from  Alexandria  to  Caius  were  cm  each  part  no 
more  than  Uiree  in  number,  for  the  Jews  and  for  the  Gentiles,  which  arc  but  six  in  all ;  whereas  I'hilc^ 
who  was  the  principal  ambassador  from  the  Jews,  as  Josenhus  here  confesses  (As  was  Apion,  for  tht 
I jentlles,)  says,  the  Jews*  ambassadors  were  themselves  no  fewer  than  five,  towards  the  end  of  his  lega- 
tion to  Caius ;  which,  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  copies,  must  be  supposed  the  truth ;  nor,  in  that  case, 
would  Josephus  have  contradicted  so  authentic  a  witness,  had  he  seen  that  account  of  Philc/s,  which  that 
^  ever  did  does  not  appear. 

,  This  \lexander,  the  alabarch,  or  {;oTemor  of  the  Jews  at  Aicxanuna,  and  brother  to  *%Uo,  is  wu^ 
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himself  to  make  his  defence  against  those  accusations ;  but  Cuius  prohibhed  him, 
and  bade  him  begone  :  he  was  also  in  such  a  ragd^that  it  openly  appeared  he  was 
atK)ut  to  do  them  some  very  great  mischief.  So  Philo  being  thus  affirontcd  went 
nut,  and  said  to  those  Jews  who  were  about  him,  that  *'  they  should  be  of  good 
courage,  since  Caius's  words  indeed  showed  anger  at  them,  but  in  reality  had  al- 
ready set  God  against  himself." 

2.  Hereupon  Caius,  taking  it  very  heinously  that  he  should  be  thus  despised 
by  the  Jews  alone,  sent  Petronius  to  be  president  of  Syria,  and  successor  in  the 
government  of  Vitellius,  and  gave  him  order  to  make  an  invasion  into  Judea,  with 
a  great  body  of  troops,  and  if  they  would  admit  of  his  statue  willingly,  to  erect  it 
in  the  temple  of  God ,  but  if  they  were  obstinate,  to  conquer  them  by  war,  and 
then  to  do  ii.  Accordingly  Petronius  took  the  government  of  Syria,  and  made 
haste  to  obey  Caesar's  epistle.  He  got  together  as  great  a  number  of  auxiliaries 
as  he  possibly  could,  and  took  with  him  two  legions  of  the  Roman  army,  and  came 
to  Ptolemais,  and  there  wintered,  as  intending  to  set  about  the  war  in  the  ^ring. 
He  also  wrote  word  to  Caius  what  he  had  resolved  to  do,  who  commended  him 
for  his  alacrity,  and  ordered  him  to  go  on,  and  to  make  war  with  them,  in  case 
they  would  not  obey  his  commands.  But  there  came  many  ten  thousands  of  the 
Jews  to  Petronius  to  Ptolemais,  to  offer  their  petitions  to  him,  that  "  he  would  not 
compel  them  to  transgress  and  violate  the  law  of  their  forefathers ;  but  if,  said 
they,  thou  art  entirely  resolved  to  bring  this  statue,  and  erect  it,  do  thou  first  kill 
us,  and  then  do  what  thou  hast  resolved  on ;  for  while  we  are  alive,  wo  cannot 
permit  such  things  as  are  forbidden  us  to  be  done  by  the  authority  of  our  legisla- 
tor, and  by  our  forefathers*  determination,  that  sucli  prohibitions  are  instances  of 
TJrtue."  But  Petronius  was  angry  at  them,  and  said,  "If  indeed  I  were  myself 
emperor,  and  were  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own  inclination,  and  then  had  designed 
to  act  thus,  these  your  words  would  be  justly  spoken  to  me  ;  but  now  Caesar  hath 
lent  to  me,  I  am  under  the  utmost  necessity  ^f  being  subservient  to  his  decrees, 
because  a  disobedience  to  them  will  bring  upon  me  inevitable  destruction."  Then 
the  Jews  replied,  "  Since  therefore  thou  art  so  disposed,  O  Petronius,  that  thou 
wilt  not  disobey  Caius's  epistles,  neither  will  we  transgress  the  commands  of  our 
laws ;  and  as  we  depend  upon  the  excellency  of  our  laws,  and,  by  the  labours  of 
our  ancestors,  have  continued  hitherto  without  suffering  them  to  be  transgressed, 
we  dare  not  by  any  means  suffer  ourselves  to  bo  so  timorous  as  to  transgress 
those  lai^-s  out  of  the  fear  of  death,  which  God  hath  determined  are  for  our  ad- 
Tantage  ;  and  if  we  fall  into  misfortunes,  we  will  bear  them  in  order  to  preserve 
our  laws,  as  knowing,  that  those  who  expose  themselves  to  dangers  have  good 
hope  of  escaping  them,  because  God  will  stand  on  our  side,  when  out  of  regard  to 
him  we  undergo  afflictions,  and  sustain  the  uncertain  turns  of  fortune.  But  if  we 
should  submit  to  thee,  we  should  be  greatly  reproached  for  our  cowardice,  as 
thereby  showing  ourselves  ready  tQ  transgress  our  law;  and  we  should  incur  the 
great  anger  of  God  also,  who,  even  thyself  being  judge,  is  superior  to  Caius." 

3.  When  Petronius  saw  by  their  words  that  their  determination  was  hard  to 
be  removed,  and  that,  without  a  war,  he  should  not  be  able  to  be  subservient  to 
Caius  in  the  dedication  of  his  statue,  and  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
blood  shed,  he  took  his  friends,  and  the  servants  that  were  about  him,  and  hasted 
to  Tiberias,  as  wanting  to  know  in  what  posture  the  aflairs  of  the  Jews  were  ;  and 
many  ten  thousands  of  the  Jews  met  Petronius  again,  when  he  was  come  to  Ti- 
berias. These  thought  they  must  run  a  mighty  hazard  if  they  should  have  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  but  judged  that  the  transgression  of  the  law  was  of  much  greater 
consequence,  and  made  supplication  to  him  that  he  would  by  no  means  reduce 
them  to  such  distresses,  nor  defile  their  city  with  the  dedication  of  the  statue. 
Then  Petronius  said  to  them,  "  Will  you  then  make  war  with  Caesar,  without  con 
lidering  his  great  preparations  for  war,  and  your  own  weakness  ?"     They  re- 


I  liy  Bishop  Pmnon,  in  Act.  A  post.  p.  41,  42,  to  he  the  Kime  with  tliat  Alexanda-  vho  is  meoij 
W  >u  l^ike.  a«  of  the  kindred  of  the  hif^h  priests,  Aei»,  iv.  6. 
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plied,  **  We  will  not  by  any  means  make  war  with  him,  but  still  we  will  die  befon 
we  see  our  laws  transgressed."  So  they  threw  themselves  down  upon  their  fa- 
ces, and  stretched  out  their  throats,  and  said  they  were  ready  to  be  slain :  and 
this  they  did  for  forty  days  together,  and  in  the  mean  time  left  off  the  tilling  of 
their  ground,  and  that  while  the  season*  of  the  year  required  them  to  sow  iL 
Thus  they  continued  firm  in  their  resolution,  and  proposed  to  themselves  to  die 
willingly,  rather  than  to  see  the  dedication  of  the  statue. 

4.  When  matters  were  in  this  state,  Aristobulus,  king  Agrippa's  brother,  and 
Helcias  the  Great,  and  the  other  principal  men  of  that  family  with  them,  went  in 
unto  Petronius,  and  besought  him.  That  **  since  he  saw  the  resolution  of  the  mul- 
titude,  he  would  not  make  any  alteration,  and  thereby  drive  them  to  despair;  but 
would  write  to  Caius,  that  the  Jews  had  an  insuperable  averseness  to  the  reception 
of  the  statue,  and  how  they  continued  with  him,  aiid  lefl  off  the  tillage  of  their 
ground ;  that  they  were  not  willing  to  go  to  war  with  him,  because  they  were  not 
able  to  do  it,  but  were  ready  to  die  with  pleasure,  rather  than  suffer  their  laws  to 
be  transgressed;  and  how,  upon  the  lands  continuing  unsown,  robberies  would 
grow  up,  on  the  inability  they  would  be  under  of  paying  their  tributes;  and  thaf 
perhaps  Caius  might  be  thereby  moved  to  pity,  and  not  order  any  barbarous  ac- 
tion to  be  done  to  them,  nor  think  of  destroying  the  nation :  that  if  he  continues 
mflexible  in  his  former  opinion  to  bring  a  war  upon  them,  he  may  then  set  about 
it  himself."  And  thus  did  Aristobulus,  and  the  rest  with  him,  supplicate  Petro- 
nius. So  Petronius,f  partly  on  account  of  the  pressing  instances  which  Aristo- 
bulus and  tJie  rest  with  him  made,  and  because  of  the  great  consequence  of  what 
they  desired,  and  the  earnestness  wherewith  they  made  their  supplication ;  partly 
on  account  of  the  firmness  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  Jews,  which  he  saw 
while  he  thought  it  a  horrible  thing  for  him  to  be  such  a  slave  to  the  madness  of 
Caius,  as  to  slay  so  many  ten  thousand  men,  only  because  of  their  religious  dis 
position  towards  God,  and  afler  that  to  pass  his  life  in  expectation  of  punishment ; 
Petronius,  I  say,  thought  it  much  better  to  send  to  Caius,  and  to  let  him  know 
how  intolerable  it  was  to  him  to  bear  the  anger  he  might  have  against  him  for 
not  serving  him  sooner,  in  obedience  to  his  epistle,  for  that  perhaps  he  might  per 
suade  him ;  and  that  if  his  mad  resolution  continued,  he  might  then  begin  the  wai 
against  them ;  nay,  that  in  case  he  should  turn  his  hatred  against  himself,  it  wa* 
fit  for  virtuous  persons  even  to  die  for  the  sake  of  such  vast  multitudes  of  men. 
Accordingly  he  determined  to  hearken  to  the  petitioners  in  this  matter. 

5.  He  then  called  the  Jews  together  to  Tiberias,  who  came,  many  ten  thou. 
sands  in  number ;  he  also  placed  that  army  he  now  had  with  him  opposite  tc 
them  ;  but  did  not  discover  his  own  meaning,  but  the  commands  of  the  emperor, 
and  told  them,  That  '*  his  wrath  would  without  delay  be  executed  on  such  as  had 
the  courage  to  disobey  what  he  had  commanded,  and  this  immediately :  and  that 
it  was  fit  for  him,  who  had  obtained  so  great  a  dignity  by  his  grant,  not  to  con 
tradict  him  in  any  thing :  yet,"  said  he,  <<  I  do  not  think  it  just  to  have  such  a 
regard  to  my  own  safety  and  honour,  as  to  refuse  to  sacrifice  them  for  your  pre. 
8er\'ation,  who  are  so  many  in  number,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  the  regard  that 
is  due  to  your  law,  which,  as  it  hath  come  down  to  you  from  your  forefathers,  so 
do  you  esteem  it  worthy  of  your  utmost  contention  to  preserve  it :  nor,  with  the 
supreme  assistance  and'  power  of  God,  will  I  be  so  hardy  as  to  suffer  your  temple 
to  fall  into  contempt  by  the  means  of  the  imperial  authority.  I  will  therefore  send 
to  Caius,  and  let  him  know  what  your  resolutions  are,  and  will  assist  your  suit  ai 

*  What  Jok«phus  here,  and  sect  6,  relates  ai  done  by  the  Jews  b^ore  seed  time^  is  in  Philo^  not  ft>f 
utf  the  time  w/ien  the  com  loaeripe^  who,  as  Le  Clerc  notes,  differ  here  one  from  the  otlier.  This  is  aoo 
ther  indication  that  Josephus,  when  he  wrote  this  account,  had  not  seen  Philo^s  Legat  ad  Caium,  ether 
wise  lie  would  hardly  have  herein  differed  from  him. 

^  This  Fublius  Petronius  was  after  this,  still  president  of  Syria  under  Claudiur,  and  at  tiie  desire  ot 
A^rippa,  published  a  severe  decree  against  the  mhabitants  of  Dora,  who,  in  a  sort  of  imitation  of  Caiu% 
*)it(<  set  up  a  statue  of  Claudius  in  a  Jewish  synagogue  there.  This  decree  is  extant,  B.  xix.  ch.  vi.  sect 
I.  and  greatly  confirms  the  present  accounts  of  Josephus,  as  to  the  other  decrees  of  Claudius,  relatiibf  It 
ha  lilie  Jewish  affiiirs.  B«.  xix.  cb.  ▼.  saas.  ^  3,  lo  which  I  r%fer  the  inquisitive  reader 
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far  as  I  am  able,  that  you  may  not  be  exposed  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  honest 
designs  you  have  proposed  to  yourselves :  and  may  God  be  our  assistant,  for  his 
authority  is  beyond  all  the  contrivance  and  power  of  men ;  and  may  he  procure 
YOU  the  preservation  of  your  ancient  laws^  and  may  not  he  be  deprived,  though 
without  your  consent,  of  his  accustomed  honours.  But  if  Caius  be  irritated,  and 
turn  the  violence  of  his  rage  upon  me,  I  will  rather  undergo  all  that  danger  and 
tliat  affliction  that  may  come  either  on  my  body  or  my  soul,  than  see  so  many  of 
you  to  perish,  while  you  are  acting  in  so  excellent  a  manner.  Do  you,  there- 
fore, every  one  of  you,  go  your  way  about  your  own  occupations,  and  fall  to  the 
cultivation  of  your  ground :  I  will  myself  send  to  Rome,  and  will  not  refuse  to 
■er\'e  you  in  all  things,  both  by  myself  and  by  my  friends." 

C.  When  Petronius  had  said  this,  and  had  dismissed  the  assembly  of  the  Jews, 
he  desired  the  principal  of  them  to  take  care  of  their  husbandry,  and  to  speak 
kindly  to  the  people,  and  encourage  them  to  have  good  hope  of  their  affairs.  Thus 
did  he  reajily  bring  the  multitude  to  be  cheerful  again.  And  now  did  God  show 
his  presence*  to  Petronius,  and  signify*  to  him,  that  he  would  afford  him  his  as. 
siitance  in  his  whole  design  ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  finished  the  speech  that  he 
made  to  the  Jews,  but  €rod  sent  down  great  showers  of  rain,  contrary  to  human 
expectation  ;  for  that  day  was  a  clear  day,  and  gave  no  sign,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  sky,  of  any  rain ;  nay,  the  whole  year  had  been  subject  to  a  great  drought, 
and  made  men  despair  of  any  water  from  above,  even  when  at  any  time  they  saw 
the  heavens  overcast  with  clouds ;  insomuch  that  when  such  a  great  quantity  of 
rein  came,  and  that  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  without  any  other  expectation  of 
It,  the  Jews  hoped  that  Petronius  would  by  no  means  fail  in  bis  petition  for  them. 
But  as  to  Petronius,  he  was  mightily  surprised  when  he  perceived  that  God  evi* 
iently  took  care  of  the  Jews,  and  gave  plain  signs  of  his  appearance,  f  and  this 
o  such  a  degree  that  those  that  were  in  earnest  much  inclined  to  the  contrary, 
kad  no  power  lefl  to  contradict  it.  This  was  also  among  those  other  particulars 
which  he  wrote  to  Caius,  which  all  tended  to  dissuade  him,  and  by  all  moans  to 
entreat  him  not  to  make  so  many  ten  thousands  of  these  men  go  distracted ;  whom 
if  he  ^oald  slay  (for  without  war  they  would  by  no  means  suffer  the  laws  of  their 
worship  to  be  set  aside,)  he  would  lose  the  revenue  they  paid  him,  and  would  be 
(Niblicly  coTsed  by  them  for  all  future  ages.  Moreover,  that  God,  who  was  their 
governor,  had  showed  his  power  most  evidently  on  their  account,  and  that  such 
a  power  of  his  as  lefl  no  room  for  doubt  about  it.  And  this  was  the  business  thai 
Petronius  was  now  engaged  in. 

7.  But  king  Agrippa,  who  now  lived  at  Rome,  was  more  and  more  in  the 
&foar  of  Caius;  and  when  he  had  once  made  him  a  supper,  and  was  careful  to 
exceed  all  others  both  in  expenses,  and  in  such  preparations  as  might  contribute 
most  to  his  pleasure  ;  nay,  it  was  so  far  from  Uie  ability  of  others,  that  Caius 
himself  could  never  equal,  much  less  exceed  it  (such  care  had  he  taken  before- 
hand to  exceed  all  men,  and  particularly  to  make  all  agreeable  to  Csesar :)  here, 
vpoo  Caius  admired  his  understanding  and  magnificence,  that  he  should  force 
himself  to  do  all  to  please  him,  even  beyond  such  expenses  as  he  could  bear,  and 
was  desirous  not  to  be  behind  Agrippa  in  that  generosity,  which  ho  exerted  in 
nider  to  please  him.  80  Caius,  when  he  had  drank  wine  plentifully,  and  was 
aerrier  than  ordinary,  said  thus  during  the  feast,  when  Agrippa  had  drunk  to  him : 
''I  knew  before  now:^  how  great  a  respect  thou  hast  had  for  me,  and  how  great 

*  Jotcphus  ben  otot  the  folemn  New  Testament  wordi,  jto^^m,  and  lin(pdtmA,  the  prewmet  and 
tffmrmtut  of  Ood,  for  the  extraordinary  manifestation  of  his  power  and  providence  to  Petronius,  by 
mdmg  raio  in  a  time  of  distress,  immediately  upon  the  resolution  he  had  taken  to  preserve  the  temple 
tapnllined  at  the  baxard  of  his  own  li/e,  without  any  other  miraculous  appearance  at  all  in  that  case, 
vtoch  well  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of  here,  and  greatly  illustrates  seveial  texts,  botb  in  the  Okt  an4 
Ktv  TcstanienL 

t  See  tbe  preceding  note. 

t  This  behaviour  of  Caius  to  Agrippa  is  very  like  that  of  Herod  Antipaa,  hit  uncte,  ao  Heioda^ 
ifrippa's  stater,  about  John  the  Baptist,  Matt  xiv.  6.— 11. 
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kindness  thou  hast  showed  me,  though  with  those  hazards  to  thyself,  which  thoi 
underwcntest  under  Tiberius  on  that  account ;  nor  hast  thou  omitted  any  thing  to 
show  thy  good  will  towards  us,  even  beyond  thy  ability,  whence  it  would  bo  a 
base  thing  for  me  to  be  conquered  by  thy  affection.  I  am  therefore  desirous  to 
make  thee  amends  for  every  thing,  in  which  I  have  been  any  way  formerly  de 
Gcient,  for  all  that  I  have  bestowed  on  thee,  that  may  be  called  my  gifls,  is  bm 
tittle.  Every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  thy  happiness  shall  be  at  thy  service, 
and  that  cheerfully,  and  so  far  as  my  ability  will  reach."  And  this  was  what  Caius 
said  to  Agrippa,  tninking  he  would  ask  for  some  large  country,  or  the  revenues 
of  certain  cities.  But  although  he  had  prepared  beforehand  what  he  would  ask,  yet 
had  he  not  discovered  his  intentions,  but  made  this  answer  to  Caius  immediately: 
That  "  it  was  not  out  of  any  expectation  of  gain  that  he  formerly  paid  his  res- 
pects to  him,  contrary  to  the  commands  of  Tiberius,  nor  did  he  now  do  any  thing 
relating  to  him  out  of  regard  to  his  own  advantage,  and  in  order  to  receive  anv 
thing  from  him ';  that  the  gifts  he  had  already  bestowed  upon  him  were  great, 
and  beyond  the  hopes  of  even  a  craving  man ;  for  although  they  may  be  beneath 
thy  power  [who  art  the  donor,]  yet  are  they  greater  than  my  inclination  and  dig. 
nity,  who  am  the  receiver."  And  as  Caius  was  astonished  at  Agrippa's  inclina. 
tions,  and  still  the  more  pressed  him  to  make  his  request  for  somewhat  which  he 
might  gratify  him  with,  Agrippa  replied,  '<  Since  thou,  O  my  lord,  declarest  such 
is  thy  readiness  to  grant,  that  I  am  worthy  of  thy  gids,  I  will  ask  nothing  relating 
to  my  own  felicity ;  for  what  thou  hast  already  bestowed  on  me  has  made  me  ex- 
eel  therein ;  but  I  desire  somewhat  which  may  make  thee  glorious  for  piety,  and 
render  the  divinity  assistant  to  thy  designs,  and  may  be  for  an  honour  to  me 
among  those  that  inquire  about  it,  as  showing  that  I  never  once  fail  of  obtaining 
what  I  desire  of  thee ;  for  my  petition  is  this.  That  thou  wilt  no  longer  think  of 
the  dedication  of  that  statue  which  thou  hast  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  the  Jewish 
temple  by  Petronius." 

8.  And  thus  did  Agrippa  venture  to  cast  the  die  upon  this  occasion,  so  great 
was  the  affair  in  his  opinion,  and  in  reality,  though  he  knew  how  dangerous  a 
thing  it  was  to  speak ;  for  had  not  Caius  approved  of  it,  it  nad  tended  to  no  lesi 
than  the  loss  of  his  life.<  So  Caius,  who  was  mightily  taken  with  Agrippa's  obli* 
ging  behaviour,  and  on  other  accounts  thinking  it  a  dishonourable  thing  to  be 
guilty  of  falsehood  before  so  many  witnesses,  in  points  wherein  he  had  with  such 
alacrity  forced  Agrippa  to  become  a  petitioner,  and  that  it  would  look  as  if  he  had 
already  repented  of  what  he  had  said,  and  because  he  greatly  admired  Agrippa's 
virtue,  in  not  desiring  him  at  all  to  augment  his  own  dominions,  either  with  larger 
revenues,  or  other  authority,  but  took  care  of  the  public  tranquillity,  of  the  laws, 
and  of  the  divinity  itself,  he  granted  him  what  he  had  requested.  He  also  wrote 
thus  to  Petronius,  "  commending  him  for  assembling  his  army,  and  then  consult- 
mg  him  about  those  affairs.  If  therefore,  said,  he,  thou  hast  already  erected  my 
statue,  let  it  stand  ;  but  if  thou  hast  not  yet  dedicated  it,  do  not  trouble  thyself 
farther  about  it,  but  dismiss  thy  army,  go  back,  and  take  care  of  those  affairs 
which  I  sent  thee  about  at  first ;  for  I  have  now  no  occasion  for  the  erection  of 
that  statue.  This  I  have  granted  as  a  favour  to  Agrippa,  a  man  whom  I  honoui 
•o  very  greatly  that  I  am  not  able  to  contradict  what  he  would  have,  or  what  he 
desired  me  to  do  for  him."  And  this  was  what  Caius  wrote  to  Petronius,  which 
was  before  he  received  his  letter,  informing  him  that  the  Jews  were  very  ready 
to  revolt  about  the  statue,  and  that  they  seemed  resolved  to  threaten  war  againsi 
the  Romans,  and  nothing  else.  When  therefore  Caius  was  much  displeased  thai 
any  attempt  should  be  made  against  his  government,  as  he  was  a  slave  to  base  and 
vicious  actions,  on  all  occasions,  and  had  no  regard  to  what  was  virtuous  and  ho« 
Qourable,  and  against  whomsoever  he  resolved  to  show  his  anger,  and  that  for  any 
rouse  whatsoever,  he  suffered  not  himself  to  be  restrained  by  any  admonition,  but 
Chouffht  the  mdulging  his  anger  to  be  real  pleasure,  he  wrote  thus  to  Petroniuis 
'  Seeing  thou  esteemest  the  presents  made  thee  by  the  Jews  to  be  of  greater  valu«i 
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tbac  my  commands,  and  art  grown  insolent  enough  to  be  subservient  to  their  pleasure, 
[  charge  thee  to  become  thy  own  judge,  and  to  consider  what  thou  art  to  do,  now  thou 
■rt  under  my  displeasure ;  for  I  will  make  thee  an  example  to  the  present  and  lo  aU 
future  ages,  that  they  may  not  dare  to  contradict  the  commands  of  their  emperor." 
9.  This  was  the  epistle  which  Caius  wrote  to  Petronius,  but  Petronius  did  not 
receive  it  while  Caius  was  alive ;  that  ship  which  carried  it  sailing  so  slow,  that 
other  letters  came  to  Petronius  before  this,  by  which  he  understood  that  Caius 
was  dead  ;  for  Grod  would  not  forget  the  dangers  Petronius  had  undertaken  on 
account  of  the  Jews,  and  of  his  own  honour.  But  when  he  had  taken  away 
Caius  out  of  his  indignation  of  what  he  had  so  insolently  attempted  in  assuming 
to  himself  divine  worship,  both  Rome  and  all  that  dominion  conspired  with  Pe- 
tronius, especially  those  that  were  of  the  senatorian  order,  to  give  Caius  his  due 
reward,  because  he  had  been  unmercifully  severe  to  them ;  for  he  died  not  long 
after  he  had  written  to  Petronius  that  epistle  which  threatened  him  with  death. 
But  as  for  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and  the  nature  of  the  plot  against  him,  I 
shall  relate  them  in  the  progress  of  this  narration.  Now  that  epistle  which  in. 
formed  Petronius  of  Caius's  death  came  first,  and  a  little  afierward  came  that 
which  commanded  him  to  kill  himself  with  his  own  hands.  Whereupon  he  re- 
joiced at  this  coincidence  as  to  the  death  of  Caius,  and  admired  God's  provi- 
dence, who  without  the  least  delay,  and  immediately,  gave  him  a  reward  for  the 
regard  he  had  to  the  temple,  and  the  assistance  he  anorded  the  Jews  for  avoid- 
ing the  dangers  they  were  in.  And  by  this  means  Petronius  escaped  that  dan- 
ger  of  death  which  he  could  not  foresee. 


CHAP.  IX. 

What  hefdl  the  Jews  that  were  in  Babylon,  on  Occasion  of  Asineus  and  AnSem^ 

two  Brethren. 

}  1.  A  TEBT  sad  calamity  now  befell  the  Jews  that  were  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
especially  those  that  dwelt  in  Babylonia.  Inferior  it  was  to  none  of  the  calami. 
lies  which  had  gone  before,  and  came  together  with  a  great  slaughter  of  them, 
and  that  greater  than  any  upon  record  before :  concerning  all  which  I  shall  speak 
accurately,  and  shall  explain  the  occasions  whence  these  miseries  came  upon 
them.  There  was  a  city  of  Babylonia  called  Neerda ;  not  only  a  very  populous 
one,  but  one  that  had  a  good  and  large  territory  about  it,  and,  besides  its  other 
tdvantages,  full  of  men  also.  It  was,  besides,  not  easily  to  be  assaulted  by 
enemies,  from  the  river  Euphrates  encompassing  it  all  around,  and  from  the 
waila  that  were  built  about  it.  There  was  also  the  city  Nisibis,  situate  on 
the  same  current  of  the  river.  For  which  reason  the  Jews,  depending  on  the 
natural  strength  of  these  places,  deposited  in  them  that  half  shekel  which 
every  one,  by  the  custom  of  our  country,  offers  unto  God,  as  well  as  they  did 
ether  things  devoted  to  him ;  for  they  made  use  of  these  cities  as  a  treasury, 
whence,  at  a  proper  time,  they  were  transmitted  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  many  ten 
tliousand  men  undertook  the  carriage  of  those  donations,  out  of  fear  of  the  ra- 
tagefl  of  the  Parthians,  to  whom  the  Babylonians  were  then  subject.  Now 
there  were  two  men,  Asineus  and  Anileus,  of  the  city  Neerda  by  birth,  and 
brethren  to  one  another.  They  were  destitute  of  a  father,  and  their  mother  put 
them  to  learn  the  art  of  weaving  curtains,  it  not  being  esteemed  a  disgrace 
UDong  them  for  men  to  be  weavers  of  cloth.  Now  he  that  taught  them  that  an, 
tnd  was  set  over  them,  complained  that  they  came  too  late  to  their  work,  and 
punished  them  with  stripes  ;  but  they  took  this  just  punishment  as  an  affront,  and 
carried  off  all  the  weapons  which  were  kept  in  that  house,  whirh  were  not  r\ 
few;  and  went  mto  a  certain  place  where  was  a  partition  of  the  rivertf,  ami 
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was  a  place  naturally  very  fit  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  for  preserving 
«uch  fruits  as  were  usually  laid  up  against  winter.  The  poorest  sort  of  the  youn^ 
men  also  resorted  to  thera,  whom  they  armed  with  the  weapons  they  had  gotten, 
and  became  their  captains ;  and  nothing  hindered  them  from  being  their  leaden 
into  mischief;  for  as  soon  as  they  were  become  invincible,  and  had  built  them  a 
citadel,  they  sent  to  such  as  fed  cattle,  and  ordered  them  to  pay  them  so  much 
tribute  out  of  them  as  might  be  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  ;  proposing  also 
that  they  would  be  their  friends,  if  they  would  submit  to  them,  and  that  they 
would  defend  them  from  all  their  other  enemies  on  every  side,  but  that  they 
would  kill  the  cattle  of  those  that  refused  to  obey  them.  So  they  hearkened  to 
their  proposals  (for  they  could  do  nothing  else,)  and  sent  them  as  many  sheep 
as  were  required  of  them  ;  whereby  their  forces  grew  greater,  and  they  became 
lords  over  all  they  pleased,  because  they  marched  suddenly,  and  did  them  a  mis- 
cliief ;  insomuch  that  every  body  who  had  to  do  with  them  chose  to  pay  them 
respect,  and  they  became  formidable  to  such  as  came  to  assault  them,  till  the 
report  about  them  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king  of  Parthia  himself. 

2.  But  when  the  governor  of  Babylonia  understood  this,  and  had  a  mind  to 
put  a  stop  to  them,  before  they  grew  greater,  and  before  greater  mischiefs  should 
arise  from  them,  he  got  together  as  great  an  army  as  he  could,  both  of  Parthians 
and  Babylonians,  and  marched  against  them,  thinking  to  attack  them  and  destroy 
them,  before  any  one  should  carry  them  the  news  that  he  had  got  an  army  to- 
gelher.  Ho  then  encamped  at  a  lake,  and  lay  still ;  but  on  the  next  day  (it  was 
the  Sabbath,  which  is  among  the  Jews  a  day  of  rest  from  all  sorts  of  work,)  he 
supposed  that  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  fight  him  thereon,  but  that  he  should 
take  them  and  carry  them  away  prisoners  without  fighting.  He  therefore  pro- 
ceeded gradually,  and  thought  to  fall  upon  them  on  the  sudden.  Now  Asineus 
was  sitting  with  the  rest,  and  their  weapons  lay  by  them  ;  upon  which  he  said, 
"  Sirs,  I  hear  a  neighing  of  horses ;  not  of  such  as  are  feeding,  but  such  as  have 
men  on  their  backs :  I  also  hear  such  a  noise  of  their  bridles,  that  I  am  afraid  thai 
some  enemies  are  coming  upon  us  to  encompass  us  round.  However,  let  some- 
body  go  to  look  about,  and  make  report  of  what  reality  there  is  in  the  present* 
state  of  things ;  and  may  what  I  have  said  prove  a  false  alarm."  And  when  he  said 
this,  some  of  them  went  out  to  spy  out  what  was  the  matter,  and  they  came  again 
immediately  and  said  to  him,  that  "  neither  hast  thou  been  mistaken  in  teUing  u» 
wliat  our  enemies  were  doing,  nor  will  those  enemies  permit  us  to  be  injurious  to 
people  any  longer.  We  are  caught  by  their  intrigues  like  brute  beasts,  and  there 
is  a  large  body  of  cavalry  marching  upon  us,  while  we  are  destitute  of  hands 
to  defend  ourselves  withal,  because  we  are  restrained  from  doing  it  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  our  law,  which  obliges  us  to  rest  [on  this  day."]  But  Asineus  did  not 
by  any  means  agree  with  the  opinion  of  his  spy  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  buf 
thought  it  more  agreeable  to  the  law  to  pluck  up  their  spirits  in  this  necessity 
they  were  fallen  into,  and  break  their  law  by  avenging  themselves,  although  they 
should  die  in  the  action,  than  by  doing  nothing  to  please  their  enemies  in  sub- 
mitting to  be  slain  by  them.  Accordingly  he  took  up  his  weapons,  and  infused 
courage  into  those  that  were  with  him  to  act  as  courageously  as  himself.  So 
they  fell  upon  their  enemies,  and  slew  a  great  many  of  them,  because  they  des- 
pised them,  and  came  as  to  a  certain  victory,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 

3.  But  when  the  news  of  this  fight  came  to  the  king  of  Parthia,  he  was  sur* 
prised  at  the  boldness  of  these  brethren,  and  was  desirous  to  see  them,  and  speak 
with  them.  He  therefore  sent  the  most  trusty  of  all  his  guards  to  say  thus  to 
Ihem:  "That  king  A rtabanus,  although  he  hath  been  unjustly  treated  by  you, 
who  have  made  an  attempt  against  his  government,  yet  hath  he  more  regard  to 

•  *ErKti)tortrf  Is  here,  and  in  very  many  other  places  of  Joscphiis,  immediately  at  hand^  and  is  lo 
bv  so  expounaed,  2  Thcss.  ii.  %  when  some  falselvjnretendei  that  St.  Paul  had  said,  either  hy  word  ct 
nouth,  or  by  an  epistle,  or  by  both,  that  the  day  <^ Christ  was  immcdi<ildy  at  hand;  for  still  St.  Paul  did 
«*i«n  plainly  think  that  day  not  very  many  years  Aiture 
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your  courageous  behaviour  than  to  the  anger  he  bears  to  you,  and  hath  sent  me 
to  give  his  nght  hand*  and  security ,  and  ne  permits  you  lo  come  to  him  safely, 
mod  without  any  violence  upon  the  road  ;  and  he  wants  to  have  you  address  your- 
•elves  to  him  as  his  friends,  without  meaning  any  guile  or  deceit  to  ynu.  He 
mlso  promises  to  make  you  presents,  and  to  pay  you  those  respects  which  will 
make  an  addition  of  his  power  to  your  courage,  and  thereby  be  of  advantage  to 
you."  Yet  did  Asineus  himself  put  off  his  journey  thither,  but  sent  his  brother 
Anileus  with  all  such  presents  as  he  could  procure.  So  he  went,  and  was  ad 
mitted  to  the  king's  presence  ;  and  when  Artabanus  saw  Anileus  coming  alone, 
he  inquired  into  the  reason  why  Asineus  avoided  to  come  along  with  him  ;  and 
when  he  understood  that  he  was  afraid,  and  staid  by  the  lake,  he  took  an  oath  by 
the  gods  of  his  country,  that  he  would  do  them  no  harm,  if  they  came  to  him  upon 
the  aMurances  he  gave  them,  and  gave  him  his  right  hand.f  This  is  of  the 
greatest  force  there  with  all  these  barbarians,  and  affords  a  firm  security  to  those 
who  converse  with  them ;  for  none  of  them  will  deceive  you,  when  once  they 
have  given  you  their  right  hands,  nor  will  any  one  doubt  of  their  fidelity  when 
thai  is  once  given,  even  though  they  were  before  suspected  of  injustice.  When 
Artabanus  had  done  this,  he  sent  away  Anileus  to  persuade  his  brother  to  come 
to  him.  Now  this  the  king  did,  because  he  wanted  to  curb  his  own  governors  of 
provinces  by  the  courage  of  these  Jewish  brethren,  lest  they  should  make  a  league 
with  them ;  for  they  were  ready  for  a  revolt,  and  were  disposed  to  rebel,  had  they 
been  sent  on  an  expedition  against  them.  He  was  also  afraid,  lest  when  he  waa 
engaged  in  a  war  in  order  to  subdue  those  governors  of  provinces  that  had  re- 
vohed,  the  party  of  Asineus,  and  those  in  Babylonia,  should  be  augmented,  and 
either  make  war  upon  him,  when  they  should  hear  of  that  revolt,  or,  if  they  should 
be  dtsappomted  in  that  case,  they  would  not  fail  of  doing  further  mischief  to  him. 
4.  When  the  king  had  these  intentions,  he  sent  away  Anileus,  and  Anileus, 
prevailed  on  his  brother  [to  come  to  the  kuig,]  when  he  had  related  to  him  the 
king's  good  will,  and  the  oath  that  he  had  taken.  Accordingly  they  made  haste 
to  go  to  Artabanus,  who  received  them,  when  they  were  come,  with  pleasure,  and 
admired  Asineus's  courage  in  the  actions  he  had  done  ;  and  this  because  he  was 
a  little  man  to  see  to,  and  at  first  sight  appeared  contemptible  also,  and  such  as 
one  might  deem  a  person  of  no  value  at  all.  He  also  said  to  his  friends,  how, 
upon  the  comparison,  he  showed  his  soul  to  be  in  all  respects  superior  to  his 
body,  and  when,  as  they  were  drinking  together,  he  once  showed  Asineus  to  Ab- 
dagases,  one  of  the  generals  of  his  army,  and  told  him  his  name,  and  described 
the  great  courage  he  was  of  in  war,  and  Abdagases  had  desired  leave  to  kill  him, 
and  thereby  to  mflict  on  him  a  punishment  for  those  injuries  he  had  done  to  the 
Parthian  government,  the  king  replied,  **  I  will  never  give  thee  leave  to  kill  a  man 
who  hath  depended  on  my  faith ;  especially  not  after  I  have  sent  him  my  right 
band,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  his  belief  by  oaths  made  by  the  gods.  But  if  thou 
beest  m  truly  wariike  man,  thou  standest  not  in  need  of  my  perjury.  Go  thou, 
then,  and  avenge  the  Parthian  government ;  attack  this  man,  when  he  is  returned 
back,  and  conquer  him  by  the  forces  that  are  under  thy  command,  without  my 
privi^."  Hereupon  the  king  called  for  Asineus,  and  said  to  him,  *'  It  is  time  for 
thee,  O  thoa  young  man,  to  return  home,  and  not  provoke  the  indignation  of  my 
f^eoerals  in  this  place  any  farther,  lest  they  attempt  to  murder  thee,  and  that 
without  my  approbation.  I  commit  to  thee  the  country  of  Babylonia  in  trust,  that 
it  may,  by  thy  care,  be  preserved  free  from  robbers,  and  from  other  mischiefs. 
I  have  kept  my  faith  inviolable  to  thee,  and  that  not  in  tiifiing  affairs,  but  in  those 
that  c<mcemed  thy  safety,  and  do  therefore  deserve  thou  shouldst  be  kind  to  me.** 
When  he  had  said  this,  and  given  Asineus  some  presents,  he  sent  him  away  im- 

*  The  joratng  of  the  rtghi  hands  was  esteemed  among  the  Persians  [and  Parthtans]  in  particular.  • 
tract  'mTuAablLe  obligation  to  fidelity,  as  Dr.  Hudson  here  observes,  and  refers  to  the  commentary  on  Jus 
ui,  B.  XL  ch.  Z¥.  for  hs confirmation.     We  oAen  meet  with  the  like  use  of  it  in  Josephuik 

f  See  tho  lueceding  notr. 
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^sedialely ;  who,  when  he  was  come  home,  built  fortress^,  and  became  great  ih 
a  tittle  time,  and  managed  things  with  such  courage  and  success,  as  no  othei 
person,  that  had  no  higher  a  beginning,  ever  did  before  him.  Those  Parthiao 
governors  also,  who  were  sent  that  way,  paid  him  great  respect ;  and  the  honour 
that  was  paid  him  by  the  Babylonians  seemed  to  them  too  small,  and  beneath  bu 
deserts,  although  he  were  in  no  small  dignity  and  power  there :  nay,  indeed,  all 
the  affairs  of  Mesopotamia  depended  upon  him,  and  he  more  and  more  flourished 
in  this  happy  condition  of  his  for  fifteen  years. 

5.  But  as  their  affairs  were  in  so  tiourishing  a  state,  there  sprang  up  a  calamity 
among  them  on  the  following  occasion.  When  once  they  had  deviated  from  that 
course  of  virtue  whereby  they  had  gained  so  great  power,  they  affronted  and 
transgressed  the  laws  of  their  forefathers,  and  fell  under  the  dominion  of  theii 
lusts  and  pleasures.  A  certain  Parthian,  who  came  as  general  of  an  army  into 
those  pa>ts,  had  a  wife  following  him,  who  had  a  vast  reputation  for  other  accom 
plishments,  and  particularly  was  admired  above  all  other  women  for  her  beauty. 
Anileus,  the  brother  of  Asineus,  ehher  heard  of  that  her  beauty  from  others,  en 
perhaps  saw  her  himself  also,  and  so  became  at  once  her  lover  a.jd  her  enemy « 
partly  because  he  could  not  hope  to  enjoy  this  woman  but  by  obtaining  powes 
over  her  as  a  captive,  and  partly  because  he  thought  he  could  not  conquer  his  in 
clinations  for  her ;  as  soon  therefore  as  her  husband  had  been  declared  an  enem} 
to  them,  and  was  fallen  in  the  battle,  the  widow  of  the  deceased  was  married  it 
4his  her  lover.  However,  this  woman  did  not  come  into  their  house  without  pro 
ducing  great  misfortunes  both  to  Anileus  himself,  and  to  Asineus  also;  but  broughi 
great  mischiefs  upon  them  on  the  occasion  following.  Since  she  was  led  awaj 
captive,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  concealed  the  images  of  those  gods 
which  were  their  country  gods,  common  to  her  husband  and  to  herself:  now  it  ia 
the  custom*  of  that  country  for  all  to  have  the  idols  they  worship  in  their  own 
houses,  and  to  carry  them  along  with  them  when  they  go  into  a  foreign  land ; 
agreeably  to  which  custom  of  theirs,  she  carried  her  idols  with  her.  Now  at  first 
she  performed  her  worship  to  them  privately,  but  when  she  was  become  Anileua'a 
married  wife,  she  worshipped  them  in  her  accustomed  manner,  and  with  the  same 
appointed  ceremonies  which  she  used  in  her  former  husband's  days;  upon  whicfc 
their  most  esteemed  friends  blamed  him  at  first  that  he  did  not  act  after  the  man 
ner  of  the  Hebrews,  nor  perform  what  was  agreeable  to  their  laws,  in  marryina 
a  foreign  wife,  and  one  that  transgressed  the  accurate  appointments  of  their  sacri* 
fices  and  religious  ceremonies :  that  he  ought  to  consider,  lest  by  allowing  him. 
self  in  many  pleasures  of  the  body,  he  might  lose  his  principahty,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  a  wife,  and  that  high  authority  which,  by  God's  blessing,  he  had 
arrived  at.  But  when  they  prevailed  not  at  all  upon  him,  he  slew  one  of  them 
for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  respect,  because  of  the  liberty  he  took  with  him; 
who,  when  he  was  dying,  out  of  regard  to  the  laws  imprecated  a  punishment 
upon  his  murderer  Anileus,  and  upon  Asineus  also,  and  that  all  their  companions 
might  come  to  a  like  end  fh>m  their  enemies;  upon  the  two  first,  as  the  principaj 
actors  of  this  wickedness,  and  upon  the  rest  as  those  that  would  not  assist  luro 
when  he  suflered  in  the  defence  of  their  laws.  Now  these  latter  were  sorely 
grieved,  yet  did  they  tolerate  these  doings,  because  they  remembered  that  they 
had  arrived  at  their  present  happy  state  by  no  other  means  than  their  fortitude. 
But  when  they  also  heard  of  the  worship  of  those  gods  whom  the  Parthians  adore, 
they  thought  that  the  injury  that  Anileus  offered  to  their  laws  was  to  be  borne  no 
longer ;  and  a  great  number  of  them  came  to  Asineus,  and  loudly  complained  of 

^  This  custom  of  the  Mesopotamians  to  carry  their  household  gods  along  with  them  whereyer  they 
travelled  it  as  old  as  the  days  of  Jacob,  when  Rachel  his  wife  did  the  same,  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  30 — 35 ;  not 
.sit  to  pass  here  uDobserved,  what  great  miseries  came  on  these  Jews,  because  they  suffered  one  of  tKeii 
te%<)ers  to  marry  an  idolatrous  wife,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses.  0(  which  matter,  see  the  note  oi  Is 
-SIT  ck.  y  sect  3. 
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Anileus,  and  told  him  that  **  it  had  been  well  that  he  had  of  himself  seen  what 
was  advantageoua  to  them,  but  that  however  it  was  now  high  time  to  correct  what 
bad  been  done  amiss,  before  the  crime  that  had  been  committed  proved  the  ruin 
of  himself  and  of  all  the  rest  of  them.  They  added,  that  the  marriage  of  this 
woman  was  made  without  their  consent,  and  without  a  regard  to  their  old  laws ; 
uid  that  the  worship  which  this  woman  paid  [to  her  gods]  was  a  reproach  to  the 
God  whom  they  worshipped."  Now  Asineus  was  sensible  of  his  brother's  offence,  i^^ 
that  it  had  been  already  the  cause  of  great  mischiefs,  and  would  be  so  for  the 
time  to  come ;  yet  did  he  tolerate  the  same  from  the  good  will  he  had  to  so  near 
a  relation,  and  forgiving  it  to  him,  on  account  that  his  brother  was  quite  overborne 
by  his  wicked  inclinations. .  But  as  more  and  more  still  came  about  him  every 
day,  and  the  clamours  about  it  became  greater,  he  at  length  spake  to  Anileus 
about  these  clamours,  reproving  him  for  his  former  actions,  and  desiring  him  for 
Che  future  to  leave  them  off,  and  send  the  woman  back  to  her  relations.  But  no- 
thing was  gained  by  these  reproofs :  for  as  the  woman  perceived  that  a  tumult 
was  made  among  the  people  on  her  account,  and  was  afraid  for  Anileus,  lest  he 
ihoald  come  to  any  harm  for  his  love  to  her,  she  infused  poison  into  Asineus's 
food,  and  thereby  took  him  off,  and  was  now  secure  of  prevailing,  when  her  lover 
was  to  be  judge  of  what  should  be  done  about  her. 

0.  So  Anileus  took  the  government  upon  himself  alone,  and  led  his  army 
against  the  villages  of  Mithridates,  who  was  a  man  of  principal  authority  in  Par- 
thia,  and  had  married  king  Artabanus's  daughter :  he  also  plundered  them ;  and 
amoos  that  prey  was  found  much  money,  and  many  slaves,  as  also  a  great  num. 
ber  of  sheep,  and  many  other  things,  which,  when  gained,  make  men's  condition 
happy.  Now  when  Mithridates,  who  was  there  at  this  ,time,  heard  that  his  vil. 
lages  were  taken,  he  was  very  much  displeased  to  find  that  Anileus  had  first  be* 
gan  to  injure  him,  and  to  affront  him  in  his  present  dignity,  when  he  had  not 
offered  any  injury  to  him  beforehand ;  and  he  got  together  the  greatest  body  of 
horaemen  he  was  able,  and  those  ouit  of  that  number  which  were  of  an  age  fit 
for  war,  and  came  to  fight  Anileus  ;  and  when  he  was  arrived  at  a  certain  village 
of  his  own,  he  lay  still  there,  as  intending  to  fight  him  on  the  day  following,  be* 
it  was  the  Sabbath,  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  rest.  And  when  Anileus 
I  informed  of  this  by  a  Syrian  stranger  of  another  village,  who  not  only  gave 
him  an  exact  account  of  other  circumstances,  but  told  him  where  Mithridates 
would  have  a  feast,  he  took  his  supper  at  a  proper  time,  and  marched  by  night, 
with  an  intent  of  falling  upon  the  Parthians  while  they  were  unapprized  what 
ihey  should  do ;  so  he  fell  upon  thorn  about  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  and 
KHoe  of  them  he  slew  while  they  were  asleep,  and  others  he  put  to  flight,  and 
took  Mithridates  aUve,  and  set  him  naked  upon  an  ass,*  which  among  the  Par. 
thiaos  is  esteemed  the  greatest  reproach  possible.  And  when  he  had  brought 
(dm  into  a  wood  with  such  a  resolution,  and  his  friends  desired  him  to  kill  Mi- 
Ihridates,  he  soon  told  them  his  own  mind  to  the  contrary,  and  said  that  "  it  was 
not  right  to  kill  a  man  who  was  of  one  of  the  principal  families  among  the  Par- 
Jiians,  and  greatly  honoured  with  matching  into  the  royal  family ;  that  so  far  as 
'hey  had  hitherto  gone  was  tolerable  ;  for  although  they  had  injured  Mithridates, 
yet  if  they  preserved  his  life,  this  benefit  would  be  remembered  by  him  to  the  ad. 
vantage  of  those  that  gave  it  him ;  but  that  if  he  were  once  put  to  death,  the  king 
vould  not  be  at  rest  till  he  had  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Jews  that  dwelt  at 
Babylon ;  to  whose  safety  wo  ought  to  have  a  regard,  both  on  account  of  our  re. 
ktion  to  them,  and  because,  if  any  misfortune  befall  us,  we  have  no  other  place 
to  retire  to,  since  he  hath  gotten  the  flower  of  their  youth  under  him."     By  this 

•  Thi«  custom  in  Sjrria  and  Mesopotamia,  of  setting  men  upon  an  ass,  by  way  of  disgrace,  is  siill  kopi 
■p  at  Damascus  in  Syria;  where,  in  order  to  show  their  despite  against  the  Christians,  iie  Tur4;>  uii 
MXsuiTer  them  to  hiie  bones,  but  asses  only,  when  they  go  abroad  to  see  thecauniry,  as  Mr.  Mffufirel' 
nuires  us,  p^gd  128. 
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thought,  and  this  speech  of  his  made  in  council,  he  persuaded  them  to  act  ac 
cordingly ;  so  Mithridates  was  let  go.  But  when  he  was  gone  away,  his  wiA 
reproached  him,  that  although  he  was  son-in-law  to  the  king,  he  neglected  to 
avenge  himself  on  those  that  had  injured  him,  while  he  took  no  care  about  it, 
but  was  contented  to  have  been  made  a  captive  by  the  Jews,  and  to  have  escaped 
them  :  and  she  bid  him  "  either  to  go  back  like  a  man  of  courage,  or  else,  she 
sware  by  the  gods  of  their  royal  family,  that  she  would  certainly  dissolve  hei 
marriage  with  him."  Upon  which,  partly  because  he  could  not  bear  the  daily 
trouble  of  her  taunts,  and  partly  because  he  was  afraid  of  her  insolence,  lest  she 
should  in  earnest  dissolve  their  marriage,  he  unwillingly,  and  against  his  inclina> 
tions,  got  together  again  as  large  an  army  as  he  could,  and  marched  along  with 
them,  as  himself  thinking  it  a  thing  not  to  be  borne  any  longer,  that  he,  a  Fat 
thian,  should  owe  his  preservation  to  tho  Jews,  wheu  they  had  beeii  too  hard  foi 
him  in  the  war. 

7.  But  as  soon  as  Anileus  understood  that  Mithridates  was  marching  with  a 
great  army  against  him,  he  thought  it  too  ignominious  a  thing  to  tarry  about  the 
lakes,  and  not  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  meeting  his  enemies ;  and  he  hoped 
to  have  the  same  success,  and  to  beat  their  enemies  as  they  did  before ;  as  also 
he  ventured  boldly  upon  the  like  attempts.  Accordingly  he  led  out  his  army, 
and  a  great  many  more  joined  themselves  to  that  arm  f,  in  order  to  betake  them 
selves  to  plunder  other  people,  and  in  order  to  terrify  Uie  enemy  again  by  theii 
numbers.  But  when  they  had  marched  ninety  furlongs,  while  the  road  had  be^i 
through  dry  [and  sandy]  places,  and  about  the  midst  of  the  day,  they  were  be» 
come  very  thirsty ;  and  Mithridates  appeared,  and  fell  upon  them,  as  they  were 
in  distress  for  want  of  water,  on  which  account,  and  on  account  of  the  time  of 
the  day,  they  were  not  able  to  bear  their  weapons.  So  Anileus  and  his  men  were 
put  to  an  ignominious  route,  while  men  in  despair  were  to  attack  those  that  were 
fresh,  and  in  good  plight ;  so  a  great  slaughter  was  made,  and  many  ten  thou* 
sands  fell.  Now  Anileus,  and  all  that  stood  firm  about  him,  ran  away,  as  fast  as 
they  were  able,  into  a  wood,  and  afforded  Mithridates  the  pleasure  of  having 
gained  a  great  victory  over  them.  But  there  noW  came  in  to  Anileus  a  conflui 
of  bad  men,  who  regarded  their  own  lives  very  little,  if  they  might  but  gain  some 
present  ease ;  insomuch  that  they,  by  thus  coming  to  him,  compensated  the  mul* 
titude  of  those  that  perished  in  the  fight.  Yet  were  not  these  men  like  to  those 
that  fell,  because  they  were  rash,  and  unexercised  in  war ;  however,  with  these 
he  came  upon  the  villages  of  the  Babylonians,  and  a  mighty  devastation  of  all 
things  was  made  there  by  the  injuries  that  Anileus  did  them-  So  the  Baby* 
lonians,  and  those  that  had  already  been  in  the  war,  sent  to  Neerda,  to  the  Jews 
there,  and  demanded  Anileus.  But  although  they  did  not  agree  to  their  demands 
(for  if  they  had  been  willing  to  deliver  him  up,  it  was  not  in  their  power  so  to  do,) 
yet  did  they  desire  to  make  peace  with  them.  To  which  the  others  replied,  thai 
they  also  wanted  to  settle  conditions  of  peace  with  them,  and  sent  men  togethcx 
with  the  Babylonians,  who  discoursed  with  Anileus  about  them.  But  tlie  Baby- 
lonians, upon  taking  a  view  of  his  situation,  and  having  learned  where  Anileus 
and  his  men  lay,  fell  secretly  upon  them  as  they  were  drunk,  and  fallen  as1ee[v 
and  slew  all  that  they  caught  of  them,  without  any  fear,  and  killed  Anileus  him 
self  also. 

8.  The  Babylonians  were  now  freed  from  Anileus's  heavy  incursions,  whici 
had  been  a  great  restraint  to  the  effects  of  that  hatred  they  bore  to  the  Jews ;  foi 
tliey  were  almost  always  at  variance,  by  reason  of  the  contrariety  of  their  laws  . 
and  which  party  soever  grew  boldest  before  the  other,  they  assaulted  the  other ; 
and  at  this  time  in  particular  it  was,  that  upon  the  ruin  of  Anileus's  paity,  the  Ba« 
bylonians  attacked  the  Jews,  which  made  those  Jews  so  vehemently  to  resent 
the  injuries  they  received  from  the  Babylonians,  that  being  neither  able  to  fight 
tliero,  nor  bearing  to  live  with  them,  they  went  to  Seleucia,  the  principal  city  of 
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chose  parts,  which  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  It  was  inhabited  oy  many  of 
the  Macedonians,  but  by  more  of  the  Grecians ;  not  a  few  of  the  Syrians  also 
dweh  there ;  and  thither  did  the  Jews  fly,  and  live  there  five  years  without  any 
misfortunes.  But  on  the  sixth  year  a  pestilence  came  upon  these  at  Babylon, 
which  occasioned  new  removals  of  men's  habitations  out  of  that  city ;  and  because 
they  came  to  Scleucia,  it  happened  that  a  still  heavier  calamity  came  upon  tliem 
on  that  account,  which  I  am  going  to  relate  immediately. 

9.  Now  the  way  of  living  of  the  people  of  Seleucia,  which  were  Greeks  and 
S}Tians,  was  commonly  quarrelsome,  and  full  of  discord,  though  the  Greeks  were 
too  hard  for  the  Syrians.  When  therefore  ths  Jews  were  come  thither,  and  dwelt 
among  them,  there  arose  a  sedition,  and  the  Syrians  were  too  hard  for  the  other, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Jews,  who  are  men  that  despise  dangers,  and  very  ready 
to  fight  upon  any  occasion.  Now  when  the  Greeks  had  the  worst  in  this  sedi- 
tion,  and  saw  that  they  had  but  one  way  of  recovering  their  former  authority,  and 
that  was,  if  they  could  prevent  the  agreement  between  the  Jews  and  the  Syrians, 
they  erery  one  discoursed  with  such  of  the  Syrians  as  were  formerly  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  promised  they  would  be  at  peace  and  friendship  with  them.  Ac« 
cordingly  they  gladly  agreed  so  to  do ;  and  when  this  was  done  by  the  principai 
men  of  both  nations,  they  soon  agreed  to  a  reconciliation,  and  when  they  were 
10  agreed,  they  both  knew  that  the  great  design  of  such  their  union  would  be 
their  common  hatred  to  the  Jews.  Accordingly  they  fell  upon  them^  and  slew 
tboot  fifty  thousand  of  them ,  nay,  the  Jews  were  all  destroyed,  excepting  a  few 
who  escaped,  either  by  the  compassion  which  their  firiends  or  neighbours  afforded 
them  in  cmier  to  let  them  fly  away.  These  retired  to  Ctcsiphon  a  Grecian  city, 
and  situated  near  to  Seleucia,  where  the  king  [of  Parthia]  lives  in  winter  every 
Tear,  and  where  the  greatest  part  of  his  riches  are  deposited ;  but  the  Jews  had 
here  no  certain  settlement,  those  of  Seleucia  having  littka  concern  for  the  king's 
hoQoar.  Now  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  in  fear  both  of  the  Babylonians 
and  of  the  Seleucians,  because  all  the  Syrians  that  live  in  those  places  agreed 
with  the  Seleucians  in  the  war  against  the  Jews ;  so  the  most  of  them  gathered 
themselTes  together,  and  went  to  Neerda  and  Nisibis,  and  obtained  security  there 
by  the  strength  of  these  cities ;  besides  which  their  inhabitants,  who  were  a  great 
many,  were  all  warlike  men*  And  this  was  the  state  .of  the  Jews  at  this  time  ia 
Bahyloiiia. 
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mOM  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  JEWS  OUT  OF  BAMTLOJ^  TO 
FADUS  THE  ROMAJf  PROCURATOR. 


CHilP.  I. 
How  Caitu^  tDos  slain  hy  Cherea. 


)  1.  Now  this  Caiusf  did  not  demonstrate  his  madness  in  ofiering  injuries  onlj 
to  the  Jews  at  Jemszdem,  or  to  those  that  dwelt  in  the  neighbourho^,  but  suffered 
it  to  extend  itself  through  all  the  earth  and  sea,  so  far  as  was  in  subjection  to  the 
Romans,  and  filled  it  with  ten  thousand  mischiefs ;  so  many  indeed  in  number  as 
no  former  history  relates.  But  Rome  itself  felt  the  most  dismal  effects  of  what 
he  did,  while  he  deemed  that  not  to  be  any  way  more  honourable  than  the  rest  oi 
the  cities ;  hut  he  pulled  and  hailed  its  other  citizens,  but  especially  the  senate, 
and  particularly  the  nobility,  and  such  as  had  been  dignified  by  illustrious  an- 
cestors ;  he  also  had  ten  thousand  devices  against  such  of  the  equestrian  order,  as 
it  was  styled,  who  were  e^eemed  by  the  citizens  equal  in  dignity  and  wealth  with 
the  senators,  because  out  of  them  the  senators  were  themselves  chosen ;  these  h« 
treated  afler  an  ignominious  manner,  and  removed  them  out  of  his  way,  whil« 
they  were  at  once  slain  and  their  wealth  plundered ;  because  he  slew  men  gear 
rally  in  order  to  seize  on  their  riches.  He  also  asserted  his  own  divinity,  and  in 
sisted  on  greater  honours  to  be  paid  him  by  his  subjects  than  are  due  to  mankind* 
He  also  frequented  that  temple  of  Jupiter  which  they  style  the  Capitol,  which  is 
with  them  the  most  holy  of  all  their  temples,  and  had  boldness  enough  to  call  him- 
self  the  brother  of  Jupiter.  And  other  pranks  he  did  like  a  madman  ;  as  when 
he  laid  a  bridge  from  the  city  Dicearchia,  which  belongs  to  Campania,  to  Mise- 
num,  another  city  upon  the  seaside,  from  one  promontory  to  another,  of  the  length 
of  thirty  furlongs  as  measured  over  the  sea.  And  this  was  done,  because  he 
esteemed  it  to  be  a  most  tedious  thing  to  row  over  it  in  a  small  ship,  and  thought 
withal,  that  it  became  him  to  make  that  bridge^  since  he  was  lord  of  the  sea,  and 
might  oblige  it  to  give  marks  of  obedience  as  well  as  the  earth  ;  so  he  enclosed 
the  whole  bay  within  his  bridge,  and  drove  his  chariot  over  it,  and  thought  that, 
as  he  was  a  god,  it  was  fit  for  him  to  travel  over  such  roads  as  this  was.  Nor  did 
he  abstain  from  the  plunder  of  any  of  the  Grecian  temples,  and  gave  order  that 
all  the  engravings  and  sculptures,  and  the  rest  of  the  ornaments  of  the  statues 
and  donations  therein  dedicated,  should  be  brought  to  him,  saying,  that  *'  the  best 
things  ougnt  to  be  set  no  where  but  in  the  best  place,  and  that  the  city  of  Rome 
was  that  best  place."  He  also  adorned  his  own  house  and  his  gardens  with  the 
curiosities  brought  from  those  temples,  together  with  the  houses  he  lay  at  when 

*  In  this  and  the  three  next  chaptera,  we  have,  I  think,  a  larger  and  more  distinct  account  of  the 
tiaugnter  of  Caius,  and  the  succession  of  Claudius,  than  we  have  of  any  such  ancient  facts  whatsoever 
elsewhere.  Some  of  the  occasions  of  which  probably  were,  Josephiis*s  bitter  hatred  against  tyranny,  and 
ine  pleasure  he  took  in  giving  the  history  of  the  slaughter  of  such  a  barbarous  tyrant  as  was  this  Caius 
Caiif»ula,  as  also  the  deliverance  his  own  nation  had  by  that  slaughter,  of  which  he  speaks,  sect.  2,  to- 
l(ethcr  wjih  the  great  intimacy  he  had  with  Agrippa  junior,  whose  (ather  was  deeply  concerned  in  the 
•dvHiircinent  of  Claudius,  upon  the  death  of  Caiut;  uom  which  Agrippa  junior,  Josephus  might  be  fitJif 
tolrrincd  of  this  history. 

'  i  aliud  Caligula  by  the  Romani. 
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He  tiarelled  all  over  Italy:  whence  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  a  command,  thai 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  so  called  because  he  was  honoured  at  the  Olym. 
pian  games  by  the  Greeks,  which  was  the  work  of  Phidias  the  Athenian,  should 
be  brought  to  Rome.  Yet  did  not  he  compass  his  end,  because  the  architects 
told  Memmius  Regulus,  who  was  commanded  to  remove  that  statue  of  Jupiter,  that 
the  workmanship  was  such  as  would  be  spoiled,  and  would  not  bear  the  removaL 
[t  was  also  leported  that  Memmius,  both  on  that  account,  and  on  account  of  some 
such  mighty  prodigies  as  are  of  an  incredible  nature,  put  off  the  taking  it  down,  and 
wrote  to  Caius  those  accounts,  as  his  apology  for  not  having  done  what  his  epistle 
required  of  him ;  and  that  when  he  was  thence  in  danger  of  perishing,  he  was 
saved  by  Caius's  being  dead  himself,  before  he  had  put  him  to  death. 

2.  Nay,  Caius's  madness  came  to  this  height,  that  when  he  had  a  daughter 
oom  he  carried  her  into  the  Capitol,  and  put  her  upon  the  knees  of  the  statue, 
and  said,  that  the  child  was  common  to  him  and  to  Jupiter,  and  determined  that 
she  had  two  fathers,  but  which  of  those  fathers  were  the  greatest,  he  lefl  undeter- 
mined ;  and  yet  mankind  bore  him  in  such  his  pranks.  He  also  gave  leave  to 
fhives  to  accuse  their  masters  of  any  crimes  whatsover  they  pleased :  for  all  such 
accusations  were  terrible,  because  they  were  in  great  part  made  to  please  himi 
and  at  his  suggestion ;  insomuch  that  Pollux,  Claudius's  slave,  had  the  boldness 
to  lay  an  accusation  against  Claudius  himself,  and  Caius  was  not  ashamed  to  be 
present  at  his  trial  of  hfe  and  death,  to  hear  that  trial  of  hiS/Own  uncle,  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  take  him  off,  although  he  did  not  succeed  to  his  mind.  But 
when  he  had  filled  the  whole  habitable  world,  which  he  governed,  with  false  ac 
cosations  and  miseries,  and  had  occasioned  the  greatest  insult  of  slaves  against 
their  masters,  who  indeed  in  great  measure  ruled  them,  there  were  many  secret 
plots  now  laid  against  him;  some  in  anger,  and  in  order  for  men  to  revenge  them. 
•elTCS,  on  account  of  the  miseries  they  had  already  undergone  from  him ;  and 
otheiB  made  attempts  upon  him,  in  order  to  take  him  off  before  they  should  fall 
into  soch  great  miseries,  while  his  death  came  very  fortunately  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  all  men,  and  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  pubUc  welfare ;  and 
this  happened  most  happily  for  our  nation  in  particular,  which  had  almost  utterly 
perished  if  he  had  not  been  suddenly  slain.  And  I  confess  I  have  a  mind  to  give 
a  full  account  of  this  matter,  particularly  because  it  will  afford  great  assurance  of 
the  power  of  God,  and  great  comfort  to  those  that  are  under  afflictions,  and  wise 
caution  to  those  who  think  their  happiness  will  never  end,  nor  bring  them  at 
length  to  the  most  lasting  miseries,  if  they  do  not  conduct  their  lives  by  the  prin* 
ciples  of  virtue. 

3.  Now  there  were  three  several  conspiracies  made  in  order  to  take  off  Caius, 
and  each  of  these  three  were  conducted  by  excellent  persons.  EmiUus  Regulus, 
bom  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  got  some  men  together,  and  was  desirous  to  take  Caiiia 
off,  either  by  them  or  by  himself.  Another  conspiracy  there  was  laid  by  them, 
under  the  conduct  of  Cherea  Cassius,  the  tribune  [of  the  Pretorian  band ;] 
Mtnucianua  Annius  was  also  one  of  great  consequence  amongst  those  that  were 
prepared  to  oppose  his  tyranny.  Now  the  several  occasions  of  these  men's  se- 
veral hatred  and  conspiracy  against  Caius  were  these :  Regulus  had  indignation 
and  hatred  against  all  injustice,  for  he  had  a  mind  naturally  angry,  and  bold,  and 
free,  which  made  him  not  conceal  his  counsels ;  so  he  communicated  them  to 
many  of  his  friends,  and  to  others,  who  seemed  to  him  persons  of  activity  and 
rigour :  Minucianus  entered  into  this  conspiracy,  because  of  the  injustice  done 
to  Lepidus  his  particular  friend,  and  one  of  the  best  character  of  all  the  citizens, 
irhom  Ca!a<9  had  slain,  as  also  because  he  was  afraid  of  himself,  since  Caius's 
irrath  tended  to  the  slaughter  of  all  alike  ;  and  for  Cherea,  he  came  in,  because 
tie  thought  it  a  deed  worthy  of  a  free  ingenuous  man  to  kill  Caius,  and  was 
ashamed  of  the  reproaches  he  lay  under  from  Caius,  as  though  he  were  a  coward 
as  also  because  he  was  himself  in  danger  every  day  from  his  friendship  with 
lum,  and  the  observance  he  paid  him.    These  men  proposed  this  attempt  to  all 
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the  rest  that  were  concerned,  who  saw  the  injuries  that  were  offered  them,  and 
were  desirous  that  Caius's  slaughter  might  succeed  by  their  mutual  assistance  of 
one  another,  and  they  might  themselves  escape  being  killed  by  the  taking  off 
Caius ;  that  perhaps  they  should  gain  their  point,  and  that  it  would  be  a  happy 
thing  if  they  should  gain  it,  to  approve  themselves  to  so  many  excellent  persons 
as  earnestly  wished  to  be  partakers  with  them  in  their  design,  for  the  delivery  ol 
the  city  and  of  the  government,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives.  But  still 
Cherea  was  the  most  zealous  of  them  all,  both  out  of  a  desire  of  getting  himself 
the  greatest  name,  and  also  by  reason  of  his  access  to  Caius's  presence,  with  less 
danger  because  he  was  tribune,  aud  could  therefore  the  more  easily  kill  him 

4.  Now  at  this  time  came  on  the  horse  races  [Circensian  games ;]  the  view 
of  which  games  was  eagerly  desired  by  the  people  of  Rome ;  for  they  come 
with  great  alacrity  into  the  hyppodrome  [circus]  at  such  times,  and  petition  their 
emperors,  in  great  multitudes,  for  what  they  stand  in  need  of;  who  usually  did 
not  think  fit  to  deny  them  dieir  requests,  but  readily  and  gratefully  granted 
them.  Accordingly  they  most  importunately  desired,  that  Caius  would  now  ease 
them  in  their  tributes,  and  abate  somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  them ;  but  he  would  not  hear  their  petition ;  and,  when  their  clamours 
increased,  he  sent  soldiers,  some  one  way,  and  some  another,  and  gave  order 
that  they  should  lay  hold  on  those  that  made  the  clamours,  and,  without  any 
more  ado,  bring  them  out,  and  put  them  to  death.  These  were  Caius's  com- 
mands, and  those  who  were  commanded  executed  the  same  ;  and  the  number  of 
those  who  were  slain  on  this  occasion  was  very  great.  Now  the  people  saw  this, 
and  bore  it  so  far,  that  they  lefl  off*  clamouring,  because  they  saw  with  their  own 
eyes,  that  this  petition  to  be  relieved,  as  to  the  payment  of  Uieir  money,  brought 
immediate  death  upon  them.  These  things  made  Cherea  more  resolute  to  go  on 
with  his  plot,  in  oraer  to  put  an  end  to  this  barbarity  of  Caius  against  men.  Ho 
then  at  several  times  thought  to  fall  upon  Caius  even  as  he  was  feasting ;  yet  did 
he  restrain  himself  by  some  considerations ;  not  that  he  had  any  doubt  on  him 
about  killing  him,  but  as  watching  for  a  proper  season,  that  the  attempt  might  not 
be  frustrated,  but  that  he  might  give  the  blow  so  as  might  certainly  gain  his 
purpose* 

5.  Cherea  had  been  in  the  army  a  long  time,  yet  was  he  not  pleased  with  con- 
versing so  much  with  Caius.  But  Caius  had  set  him  to  require  the  tribute  and 
other  dues,  which,  when  not  paid  in  due  time,  were  forfeited  to  Caesar's  treasury ; 
and  he  had  made  some  delays  in  requiring  them,  because  those  burdens  had  been 
doubled,  and  had  rather  indulged  his  own  mild  disposition  than  performed  Caius's 
command  ;  nay,  indeed,  he  provoked  Caius  to  anger  by  his  sparing  men,  and 
pitying  the  hard  fortunes  of  those  from  whom  he  demanded  the  taxes,  and  Caius 
upbraided  him  with  his  sloth  and  effeminacy  in  being  so  long  about  collecting  the 
taxes.  And  indeed  he  did^not  only  affront  him  in  other  respects,  but  when  he 
gave  him  the  watchword  of  the  day,  to  whom  it  was  to  be  given  by  his  place, 
he  gave  him  feminine  words  ;  and  those  of  a  nature  very  reproachful ;  and  these 
watchwords  he  gave  out,  as  having  been  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  certain  mys- 
teries, which  he  had  been  himself  the  author  of.  Now,  although  he  had  some- 
times put  on  women's  clothes,  and  had  been  wrapt  in  some  embroidered  garments 
to  tkem  belonging,  and  done  a  great  many  other  things,  in  order  to  make  the 
company  mistake  him  for  a  woman  ;  yet  did  he,  by  way  of  reproach,  object  the 
like  womanish  behaviour  to  Cherea.  But  when  Cherea  received  the  watchword 
from  him,  he  had  indignation  at  it,  but  had  greater  indignation  at  the  delivery  ol 
U  to  others,  as  being  laughed  at  by  those  that  received  it ;  insomuch  that  his  fel- 
low.tribunes  made  him  the  subject  of  their  drollery  ;  for  they  would  foretell  that 
lie  would  brin^  them  some  of  his  usual  watchwords,  when  he  was  about  to  take 
the  watchword  from  Csesor,  and  would  thereby  make  him  ridiculous ,  on  which 
accounts  he  took  tlie  courage  of  assuming  certain  partners  to  him,  as  having  just 
ieasons  for  his  indignation  against  Caius  Now  there  was  one  Pompedius  a  senatoi 
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and  one  who  had  gone  through  almost  all  posts  in  the  government,  but  otherwise 
an  Epicurean,  and  for  that  reason  loved  to  lead  an  inactive  life.  Now  Timidius, 
an  enemy  of  his,  had  informed  Caius,  that  he  had  used  indecent  reproaches 
against  him,  and  had  made  use  of  Quinctilia  for  a  witness  to  them ;  a  woman  she 
was  much  beloved  by  many  that  frequented  the  theatre,  and  particularly  by  Pom. 
pedius,  on  account  of  her  great  beauty.  Now  this  woman  thought  it  a  horrible 
thing  to  attest  to  an  accusation  that  touched  the  life  of  her  lover,  which  was  also 
a  lie.  Timidius,  however,  wanted  to  have  her  brought  to  the  torture.  Caius 
was  irritated  at  this  reproach  upon  him,  and  commanded  Cherea,  without  any 
delay,  to  torture  Quinctilia,  as  he  used  to  employ  Cherea  in  such  bloody  matters, 
and  those  that  required  the  torture,  because  he  thought  he  would  do  it  the  more 
barbaiouslyy  in  order  to  avoid  that  imputation  of  eneminacy  which  he  had  laid 
opon  him.  But  Quinctilia,  when  she  was  brought  to  the  rack,  trod  upon  tho 
foot  of  one  of  her  associates,  and  let  him  know,  that  he  might  be  of  good  courage, 
and  not  be  afraid  of  the  consequence  of  her  tortures ;  for  that  she  would  bear 
them  with  magnanimity.  Cherea  tortured  this  woman  afler  a  cruel  manner ; 
onwillingly  indeed,  but  because  he  could  not  help  it.  He  then  brought  her,  with* 
out  being  in  the  least  moved  at  what  she  had  suffered,  into  the  presence  of  Caius, 
and  that  in  such  a  state  as  was  sad  to  behold ;  and  Caius,  being  somewhat  af. 
fected  with  the  sight  of  Quinctilia,  who  had  her  body  miserably  disordered  by 
the  pain  she  had  undergone,  freed  both  her  and  Pompedius  of  the  crime  laid  to 
dieir  charge.  He  also  gave  her  money  to  make  her  an  honourable  amends,  and 
comfort  her  for  that  maiming  of  her  body  which  she  had  suffered,  and  for  her 
glorious  patience  under  such  insufferable  torments. 

8.  TKis  matter  sorely  grieved  Cherea,  as  having  been  the  cause  as  far  as  he 
could,  or  the  instrument  of  those  miseries  to  men,  which  seemed  worthy  of  con- 
•olation  to  Caius  himself;  on  which  account  he  said  to  Clement  and  to  Papinius 
(of  whom  Clement  was  ge'heral  of  the  army,  and  Papinius  was  a  tribune :)  "  To 
be  sure,  O  Clement,  we  have  no  way  failed  in  our  guarding  the  emperor ;  for  as 
to  those  that  have  made  conspiracies  against  his  government,  some  have  been 
Blain  by  our  care  and  pains,  and  some  have  been  by  us  tortured,  and  this  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  hath  himself  pitied  them.  How  great  then  is  our  virtue  in  sub* 
Butting  to  conduct  his  armies?"  Clement  he\d  his  peace,  but  showed  the  shame 
he  was  under  in  obeying  Caius's  orders,  both  by  his  eyes  and  his  blushing  coun* 
tenance,  while  he  thought  it  by  no  means  right  to  accuse  the  emperor  in  express 
words,  lest  their  own  safety  should  be  endangered  thereby.  Upon  which  Cherea 
took  courage,  and  spake  to  him  without  fear  of  the  dangers  that  were  before  him, 
lod  discoursed  largely  of  the  sore  calamities  under  which  the  city  and  the  go* 
remment  then  laboured,  and  said,  "  We  may  indeed  pretend  in  words,  that  Caius 
is  the  person  unto  whom  the  cause  of  such  miseries  ought  to  be  imputed ;  but, 
b  the  opinion  of  such  as  are  able  to  judge  uprightly,  it  is  I,  O  Clement,  and  this 
Papinius,  and  before  us  thou  thyself,  who  bring  these  tortures  upon  the  Romans, 
ind  upon  all  mankind.  It  is  not  done  by  our  being  subservient  to  the  commands 
•f  Caius,  but  it  is  done  by  our  own  consent ;  for  whereas  it  is  in  our  power  to  put 
tn  end  to  the  life  of  this  man,  who  hath  so  terribly  injured  the  citizens  and  his 
subjects,  we  are  his  guard  in  mischief  and  his  executioners,  instead  of  his  sol- 
diers,  and  are  the  instruments  of  his  cruelty.  We  bear  these  weapons,  not  tor 
•ur  liberty,  not  for  the  Roman  government,  but  only  for  his  preservation,  who 
kath  enslaved  both  their  bodies  and  their  minds ;  and  we  are  every  day  polluted 
with  the  blood  that  we  shed,  and  the  torments  wc  inflict  upon  others ;  and  this  we 
io,  till  somebody  becomes  CaiuS's  mstrument  in  oringing  the  like  miseries  upon 
rarselves.  Nor  does  he  thus  employ  us,  because  he  hath  a  kindness  for  us,  but 
rather  because  he  hath  a  suspicion  of  us,  as  also  because,  when  abundance  mor» 
have  been  killed  (for  Caius  will  set  no  bounds  to  his  wrath,  since  he  aims  to  do 
afl,  not  out  of  regard  to  justice,  but  to  his  own  pleasure,)  we  shall  also  ourselves 
be  exDosed  to  his  cruelty  ;  whereas  we  ought  to  be  the  means  of  confirming  th« 
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security  and  liberty  of  all,  and  at  the  same  time  to  resolve  to  free  ourselves  frov 
dangers." 

7.  Hereupon  Clement  openly  commended  Chorea's  intentions ;  but  bid  him 
**  hold  his  tongue ;  for  that  in  case  his  words  should  get  out  among  many,  and 
such  things  should  be  spread  abroad  as  were  fit  to  be  concealed,  the  plot  would 
come  to  be  discovered  before  it  was  executed,  and  they  should  be  brought  to 
punishment;  but  that  they  should  leave  all  to  futurity,  and  the  hope  which  thenoe 
arose,  that  some  fortunate  event  would  come  to  their  assistance ;  that,  as  for  him- 
self, his  age  would  not  permit  him  to  make  any  attempt  in  that  case.  However, 
although  perhaps  I  could  suggest  what  may  be  safer  than  what  thou,  Cherea, 
hast  contrived  and  said,  yet  how  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  suggest  what  is  more 
for  thy  reputation?"  So  Clement  went  his  way  home,  with  deep  reflections  oo 
what  he  had  heard,  and  what  he  had  himself  said.  Cherea  also  was  under  a 
concern,  and  went  quickly  to  Cornelius  Sabinus,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  tn. 
bunes,  and  whom  he  otherwise  knew  to  be  a  worthy  man,  and  a  lover  of  libertyi 
and  on  that  account  very  uneasy  at  the  present  management  of  public  affairs ; 
he  being  desirous  to  come  immediately  to  the  execution  of  what  had  been  deter, 
mined,  and  thinking  it  right  for  him  to  propose  it  to  the  other,  and  afraid  lest 
Clement  should  discover  them,  and  besides  looking  upon  delays  and  puttings  off 
to  be  next  to  desisting  from  the  enterprise. 

8.  But  as  all  was  agreeable  to  Sabinus,  who  had  himself,  equally  with  Cherea, 
the  same  design,'  but  had  been  silent  for  want  of  a  person  to  whom  he  could 
communicate  that  design ;  so  having  now  met  with  one,  who  not  only  promised 
to  conceal  what  he  heard,  but  who  had  already  opened  his  mind  to  him,  he  was 
much  more  encouraged,  and  desired  of  Cherea,  that  no  delay  might  be  made 
therein.  Accordingly  they  went  to  Minucianus,  who  was  as  virtuous  a  man,  and 
as  zealous  to  do  glorious  actions  as  themselves,  and  suspected  by  Caius  on  oc- 
casion of  the  slaughter  of  Lepidus ;  for  Minucianus  and  Lep^dus  were  intimata 
friends,  and  both  in  fear  of  the  dangers  that  they  were  under;  for  Caius  was  ter. 
rible  to  all  the  great  men,  as  appearing  ready  to  act  a  mad  part  towards  each  of 
them  in  particular,  and  towards  all  of  them  in  general:  and  these  men  were  afraid 
©f  one  another,  while  they  were  yet  uneasy  at  the  posture  of  affairs,  but  avoided 
to  declare  their  mind  and  their  hatred  against  Caius  to  one  another,  out  of  feai 
of  the  dangers  they  might  be  in  thereby,  although  they  perceived  by  other  means 
their  mutual  hatred  against  Caius,  and  on  that  account  were  not  averse  to  a  nra* 
tual  kindness  one  towards  another. 

9.  When  Minucianus  and  Cherea  had  met  together,  and  saluted  one  another 
(as  they  had  been  used  in  former  conversations  to  give  the  upper  hand  to  Minu- 
cianus,  both  on  account  of  his  eminent  dignity,  for  he  was  the  noblest  of  all  the 
citizens,  and  highly  commended  by  all  men,  especially  when  he  made  speeches 
to  them,)  Minucianus  began  first,  and  asked  Cherea,  what  was  the  watchword 
he  had  received  that  day  from  Caius  ?  for  the  affront  which  was  offered  Cherea, 
in  giving  the  watchwords,  was  famous  over  the  city.  But  Cherea  made  no  delay, 
so  long  as  to  reply  to  that  question,  out  of  the  joy  he  had  that  Minucianus  would 
have  such  confidence  in  him  as  to  discourse  with  him.  "  But  do  thou,"  said  he, 
"  give  me  the  watchword  of  liberty.  And  I  return  thee  my  thanks,  that  thou 
hast  so  greatly  encouraged  me  to  exert  myself  afier  an  extraordinary  manner , 
nor  do  I  stand  in  need  of  many  words  to  encourage  me,  since  both  thou  and  I  are 
of  the  same  mind,  and  partakers  of  the  same  resolutions,  and  this  before  we  have 
conferred  together.  I  have  indeed  but  one  sword  girt  on,  but  this  one  will  serve 
us  both.  Come  on,  therefore,  let  us  set  about  the  work.  Do  thou  go  first,  it 
Chou  hast  a  mind,  and  bid  me  follow  thee  ;  or  else  I  will  go  first,  and  thou  shalt 
assist  me,  and  we  will  assist  one  another,  and  trust  one  another.  Nor  is  there  a 
necessity  for  even  one  sword  to  such  as  have  a  mind  disposed  to  such  works,  by 
which  mind  the  sword  u^es  to  be  successful.  I  am  zealous  about  this  action,  nov 
am  I  solicitous  what  I  may  myself  undergo ;  for  I  am  not  at  leisure  Co  consider 
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the  dangers  that  may  come  upon  myself,  so  deeply  am  I  troubled  at  the  slavery 
oor  once  free  comitry  is  now  under,  and  at  the  contempt  cast  upon  excellent  laws, 
and  at  the  destruction  which  hanss  over  all  men  by  the  means  of  Caius.  I  wish 
that  I  may  be  judged  by  thee,  and  that  thou  maycst  esteem  me  worthy  of  credit 
tn  these  matters,  seeing  we  are  both  of  the  same  opinion,  and  there  is  herein  no 
difierence  between  us. 

10.  When  Minucianus  saw  the  vehemency  with  which  Cherea  delivered  him 
self,  he  gladly  embraced  him,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  bold  attempt,  conmiend. 
tng  him,  and  embracing  him  ;  so  he  let  him  go  with  his  good  wishes;  and  some 
affirm,  tliat  he  thereby  confirmed  Minucianus  in  the  prosecution  of  what  had  been 
agreed  among  them ;  for,  as  Cherea  entered  into  the  court,  the  report  runs,  that 
a  Toice  came  from  among  the  multitude  to  encourage  him,  which  bid  him  finish 
what  he  was  about,  and  take  the  opportunity  that  Providence  afforded ;  and  that 
Cherea  at  first  suspected  that  some  one  of  the  conspirators  had  betrayed  him. 
and  he  was  caught,  but  at  length  perceived  that  it  was  by  way  of  exhortation 
Wliether  somebody,*  that  was  conscious  of  what  he  was  about,  gave  a  signal  for 
his  encouragement,  or  whether  it  were  God  himself,  who  looks  upon  the  actions 
3f  men,  that  encouraged  him  to  go  on  boldly  in  his  design,  is  uncertain.  The 
plot  was  now  communicated  to  a  great  many,  and  they  were  ail  in  their  armour ; 
some  of  the  conspirators  being  senators,  and  some  of  the  equestrian  order,  and 
u  many  of  the  soldiery  as  were  made  acquainted  with  it ;  for  there  was  not  one 
of  them  who  would  not  reckon  it  a  part  of  his  happiness  to  kill  Caius,  and  on  that . 
•ccount  they  were  all  very  zealous  in  the  affair,  by  what  means  soever  any  one 
eould  come  at  it ;  that  he  might  not  be  behindhand  in  these  virtuous  designs,  but 
might  be  ready  with  all  his  alacrity  or  power,  both  by  words  and  actions,  to  com- 
plete this  slaughter  of  a  tyrant.  And  besides  these,  Callistus  also,  who  was  a 
freedman  of  Caius,  and  was  the  only  man  that  had  arrived  at  the  greatest  degree 
of  power  under  him;  such  a  power,  indeed,  as  was  in  a  manner  equal  to  the 
power  of  the  tyrant  himself,  by  the  dread  that  all  men  had  of  him,  and  by  the 
great  riches  he  had  acquired ;  for  he  took  bribes  most  plenteously,  and  commit- 
ted  injaries  without  boimds,  and  was  more  extravagant  in  the  use  of  his  power 
b  unjust  proceedings  than  any  other.  He  also  knew  the  disposition  of  Caius  to 
be  implacable,  and  never  to  be  turned  from  what  he  had  resolved  on.  He  had 
vithal  many  other  reasons  why  he  thought  himself  in  danger,  and  the  vastness 
of  his  wealth  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  them  ;  on  which  account  he  privately 
ingratiated  himself  with  Claudius,  and  transferred  his  courtship  to  him,  out  of 
this  hope,  that  in  case,  upon  the  removal  of  Caius,  the  government  should  come 
to  him,  his  interest  in  such  changes  should  lay  a  foundation  for  his  preserving  his 
dignity  under  him,  since  he  laid  in  beforehand  a  stock  of  merit,  and  did  Claudius 
good  offices  in  his  promotion.  He  had  also  the  boldness  to  pretend,  that  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  make  away  with  Claudius  by  poisoning  him,  but  had  still  in- 
vented ten  thousand  excuses  for  delaying  to  do  it.  But  it  seems  probable  to  me, 
that  Callistus  only  counterfeited  this  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Claudius ; 
iur  if  Caius  had  been  in  earnest  resolved  to  take  off  Claudius,  he  would  not  have  ad- 
nitted  of  Callistus's  excuse,  nor  would  Callistus,  if  he  had  been  enjoined  to  do  such 
an  act  as  was  desired  by  Caius,  have  put  it  ofi*,  nor,  if  he  had  disobeyeu  those  in- 
junctions of  his  master,  had  he  escaped  immediate  punishment ;  while  Claudius 
was  preserved  from  the  madness  of  Caius  by  a  certain  divine  providence,  and 
Callistus  pretended  to  such  a  piece  of  merit  as  he  no  way  deserved 

11.  However,  the  execution  of  Chorea's  designs  was  put  off  from  day  to  day 
by  the  sloth  of  many  therein  concerned ;  for  as  to  Cherea  himself,  he  would  not 
^villingly  make  any  delay  in  that  execution,  thinking  every  time  a  fit  time  for  it , 
fur  frequent  opportunities  offered  themselves ;  as  when  Caius  went  up  to  the  Ca- 

•  Juft  such  a  voice,  as  this  is  related  to  be,  came,  and  that  from  an  unknown  original  also,  to  the  Ik 
nous  t'olycarp,  as  he  wasf^oing  to  martyrdom,  bidding  him  **  play  the  roan  ;**  as  the  church  of  Sinvm* 
%Mures  us  io  tneir  aocoun'  of  iliat  his  martyrdofn,  sect.  9. 
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pitol  to  sacrifice  for  his  daughter,  or  when  he  stood  upon  his  royal  palace,  and 
threw  gold  and  silver  pieces  of  money  among  the  people,  he  might  be  pushed 
down  headlong,  because  the  top  of  the  palace,  that  looks  toward  the  market- 
place, was  ^ery  high;  and  also  when  he  celebrated  the  mysteries,  which  he  had 
appointed  at  that  time  ;  for  he  was  then  no  way  secludetl  from  the  people,  but  so 
iicitous  to  do  every  thing  carefully  and  decently,  and  was  free  from  all  suspicion, 
that  he  should  be  then  assaulted  by  any  body ;  and  although  the  gods  should  af- 
ford  him  no  divine  assistance  to  enable  him  to  take  away  his  ufo,  yet  had  he 
strength  himself  sufficient  to  dispatch  Caius,  even  without  a  sword.  Thus  was 
Cherea,  angry  at  his  fellow.conspirators,  for  fear  they  should  suffer  a  proper  op- 
portunity  to  pass  by ;  and  they  were  themselves  sensible  that  he  had  just  cause  to 
be  angry  at  them,  and  that  his  eagerness  was  for  their  advantage ;  yet  did  they 
desire  he  would  have  a  little  longer  patience,  lest  upon  any  disappointment 
they  might  meet  with,  they  should  put  the  city  into  disorder,  and  an  inquisi. 
tion  should  be  made  afler  the  conspiracy,  and  should  render  the  courage  of  those 
that  were  to  attack  Caius  without  success,  while  he  would  then  secure  himself 
more  carefully  than  ever  against  them ;  that  it  would  therefore  be  the  best  to  set 
about  the  work  when  the  shows  were  exhibited  in  the  palace.  These  shows  were 
acted  in  honour  of  that  Caesar'*'  who  first  of  all  changed  the  popular  government, 
and  transferred  it  to  himself;  galleries  being  fixed  before  the  palace,  where  the 
Romans  that  were  Patricians  became  spectators,  together  with  their  children  and 
their  wives,  and  Ceesar  himself  was  to  be  also  a  spectator ;  and  they  reckoned 
among  those  many  ten  thousands,  who  would  there  be  crowded  into  a  narrow 
compass,  they  should  have  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  their  attempt  upoa 
him  as  he  came  in ;  because  his  guards  that  should  protect  him,  if  any  of  them 
should  have  a  mind  to  do  it,  would  not  here  be  able  to  give  him  any  assistance. 
12.  Cherea  consented  to  this  delay ;  and  when  the  shows  were  exhibited,  it 
was  resolved  to  do  the  work  the  first  day.  But  fortune,  which  allowed  a  farthei 
delay  to  his  slaughter,  was  too  hard  for  their  foregoing  resolution ;  and  aa  three 
days  of  the  regular  time  for  these  shows  were  now  over,  they  had  much  ado  to 
get  the  business  done  on  the  last  day.  Then  Cherea  called  the  conspirators  to> 
gether,  and  spake  thus  to  them :  *'  So  much  time  passed  away  without  effect  is  a 
reproach  to  us,  as  delaying  to  go  through  such  a  virtuous  design  as  we  are  en. 
gaged  in;  but  more  fatal  will  this  delay  prove,  if  we  be  discovered,  and  the  de- 
sign be  frustrated ;  for  Caius  will  then  become  more  cruel  in  his  unjust  proceed* 
ings.  Do  not  we  see  how  long  we  deprive  all  our  friends  of  their  hberty,  and  give 
Caius  leave  still  to  tyrannize  over  them  ?  while  we  ought  to  have  procured  them 
security  for  the  future,  and,  by  laying  a  foundation  for  the  happiness  of  others, 

gain  to  ourselves  great  admiration  and  honoui  for  all  time  to  come."  Now,  while 
le  conspirators  had  nothing  tolerable  to  say  by  way  of  contradiction,  and  yet  did 
not  quite  relish  what  they  were  doing,  but  stood  silent  and  astonished,  he  said 
ferther,  "  O  my  brave  comrades,  why  do  we  make  such  delays  7  Do  not  you  see 
that  this  is  the  last  day  of  these  shows,  and  that  Caius  is  about  to  go  to  sea?  for 
ne  is  preparing  to  sail  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  see  Egypt.  Is  it  therefore  for 
you^  honour  to  let  a  man  go  out  of  your  hands  who  is  a  reproach  to  mankind,  and 
to  permit  him  to  go  after  a  pompous  manner  triumphing  both  at  land  and  seal 
Shall  not  we  be  justly  sishamed  of  ourselves,  if  we  give  leave  to  some  Egyptian 
or  other,  who  shall  think  his  injuries  insufferable  to  freemen,  to  kill  him  ?  As  for 
■viyself,  I  will  no  longer  bear  your  slow  proceedings,  but  will  expose  myself  to  the 
dangers  of  the  enterprise  this  very  day,  and  bear  cheerfully  whatsoever  shall  be 
the  consequence  of  the  attempt;  nor,  let  them  be  ever  so  great,  will  I  put  them 
off  any  longer;  for  to  a  wise  and  courageous  maix,  what  can  be  more  miserable 
that,  while  I  am  alive,  any  one  else  should  kill  Caius,  and  deprive  me  ui  the 
hom^ur  of  so  virtuous  an  action?" 

*  tJ4re  losephut  suppotM  that  it  wai  Auf^ustui,  and  cot  Juliui  Caesar,  u  i.o  fuA  clian^on  int:  i  miam 
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13  Wiien  Cherea  had  spoken  thus,  he  zealously  set  about  the  work,  and  in 
fMTtd  courage  into  the  rest  to  go  on  with  it,  and  they  were  all  eager  to  fall  to  it 
lilhout  farther  delay.  So  he  was  at  the  palace  in  the  morning,  with  his  eques 
nan  sword  girt  on  hun;  for  it  was  the  custom  that  the  tribunes  should  ask  for  the 
watchword  with  their  swords  on,  and  this  was  the  day  on  which  Cherea  was,  by 
ustom,  to  receive  the  watchword ;  and  the  multitude  were  already  come  to  the 
alace,  to  be  soon  enough  for  seeing  the  shows,  and  that  in  great  crowds,  and 
ae  Uimultuously  crushing  another,  while  Caius  was  dehghted  with  this  eagerness 
fthe  multitude;  for  which  reason  there  was  no  order  observed  in  the  seating 
len,  nor  was  any  peculiar  place  appointed  for  the  senators,  or  for  the  equestrian 
rder ;  but  they  sat  at  random,  men  and  women  together,  and  the  freemen  were 
lixed  with  th^  slaves.  So  Caius  came  out  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  ofTe/ed  sa. 
rifice  to  Augustus  Ccesar,  in  whose  honour  indeed  these  shows  were  celebrated. 
[qw  it  happened,  \ipon  the  fall  of  a  certain  priest,  that  the  garjaent  of  Asprenas, 

•enator,  was  filled  with  blood,  which  made  Caius  laugh,  al'Jiough  t>iis  w«is  an 
rident  omen  to  Asprenas,  for  he  was  slain  at  the  same  timj  with  Ciius.  It  is 
(so  related,  that  Caius  w&s  that  day,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  so  very  affable 
ad  good  natured  in  his  conversation,  that  every  one  of  thr/se  that  were  present 
ere  astonished  at  it.  After  tbe  sacrifice  was  over,  Caiu?  betook  himself  to  see 
*e^ows,  and  sat  dQwn  for  that  pvirpose,  as  did  also  ihe  principal  c/  his  friends  sit 
ear  him.  Now  the  parts  of  the  theatre  were  so  fastened  togefaer  as  it  used  to 
e  every  year,  in  the  manner  following :  it  had  two  d'>ors,  tba  one  door  led  to 
le  open  air,  the  other  was  for  going  into  or  going  out  rf  the  cloisters,  that  those 
rithin  the  Uieatre  might  not  be  thereby  disturbed;  bui  out  cf  one  gallery  there 
ftot  an  inward  passage,  parted  into  partitions  also,  whif;h  led  into  another  gallery 

0  give  room  to  the  combatants,  and  to  the  muskians  U)  go  cat  as  occasion  served. 
Vhen  the  multitude  were  set  down,  and  Cherea,  wi^  tb  3  other  tribunes,  were 
H  down  also,  and  the  right  corner  of  the  theatre  wrjs  aUotted  to  Csesar,  one  Va- 
iaius,  a  senator,  commander  of  the  pretorian  bard,  8'jked  of  Cluvius,  one  that 
•tby  him,  and  was  of  consular  dignity  also,  ^^Wh^^t^^er  he  had  heard  any  tiling 
ifnews  or  nott^  but  took  care  that  nobody  should  hear  what  he  said;  and  when 
Savios  replied,  that  "  he  had  heard  no  news,"  "  Know  then,"  said  Vatinius, 
'that  the  game  of  the  slaughter  of  tyrants  is  to  be  played  this  day."  But  Clu- 
rins  replied,  ''O  brave  comrade,  hold  thy  peace,  lest  some  of  the  Achaians  hear 
liy  tale."  And  as  there  was  abundance  of  autumnal  fruit  thrown  among  the  spec- 
Hon,  and  a  great  number  of  birds,  that  were  of  great  value  to  such  as  possessed 
hem,  on  account  of  their  rareness,  Caius  was  pleased  with  the  birds  fighting  for 
lie  fruits,  and  with  the  violence  wherewith  the  spectators  seized  upon  £em ;  and 
lere  he  perceived  two  prodigies  that  happened  there ;  for  an  actor  was  intro« 
inced,  by  whom  a  leader  of  robbers  was  crucified,  and  the  pantomine  brought  in 

1  play  called  Cinyras,  wherein  he  himself  was  to  be  slain,  as  well  as  his  daughter 
tyrma^  and  wherein  a  great  deal  of  fictitious  blood  was  shed,  both  about  him 
bat  was  crucified,  and  also  about  Cinyras.  It  is  also  confessed,  that  this  was 
lie  same  day  wherein  Pausanias,  a  friend  of  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas  who  was 
ing  of  Macedonia,  slew  him,  as  he  was  entering  into  the  theatre.  And  now 
Uua  was  in  doubt  whether  he  should  tarry  to  the  end  of  the  shows,  because  it 
ris  the  last  day,  or  whether  he  should  not  go  first  to  the  bath,  and  to  dinner,  and 
ben  return  and  sit  down  as  before.  Hereupon  Minucianus,  who  sat  over  Caius, 
ad  was  afraid  that  the  opportunity  should  fail  them,  got  up,  because  he  saw 
]lherea  was  already  gone  out,  and  made  haste  out,  to  confirm  him  in  his  resolu^ 
kn;  but  Caius  took  hold  of  his  garment,  in  an  obliging  way,  and  said  to  him» 
*0  brave  man,  whither  art  thou  going  ?"  Whereupon,  out  of  reverence  to  Ccesar, 
v  it  seemed,  he  sat  down  again;' but  his  fear  prevailed  over  him,  and  in  a  littk 

ManonwealUi  into  a  monarchy ;  for  these  showi  were  in  honour  of  Auguftui,  as  we  ihaU  learn  n  ite 
■at  nction  but  opc. 

▼OL.  U  ^ 
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time  he  got  up  again,  and  then  Caius  did  no  way  oppose  his  going  out,  as  «Kink 
ing  that  he  went  out  to  perform  some  necessities  of  nature.  And  Asprenas,  whc 
was  one  of  the  confederates,  persuaded  Caius  to  go  out  to  the  bath,  and  to  dinner, 
and  then  to  come  in  agam,  as  desirous  that  what  had  been  resolved  on  migfai  b« 
brought  to  a  conclusion  immediately, 

14.  So  Chorea's  associates  placed  themselves  in  order,  as  the  time  wou/d  per 
mit  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  labour  hard,  that  the  place  which  ^as  ^p 
pointed  them  should  not  be  left  by  them ;  but  they  had  an  indignation  at  tiie  teoi 
ousness  of  the  delays,  and  that  what  they  were  about  should  be  put  off  any  longer, 
for  it  was  already  about  the  ninth*  hour  of  the  day;  and  Cherea,  upon  Caius'i 
tarrying  so  long,  had  a  great  mind  to  go  in,  and  fall  upon  him  in  his  seat,  although 
he  foresaw  that  this  couJd  not  be  done  without  much  bloodshed,  both  of  the  sen 
ators  and  of  those  of  the  equestrian  order  that  were  present ;  and  although  b« 
knew  this  must  happen,  yet  had  he  a  great  mind  to  do  so,  as  thinking  it  a  rigid 
thing  to  procure  security  and  freedom  to  all,  at  the  expense  of  such  as  might 
perish  at  the  same  time.  And  as  they  were  just  going  back  into  the  entrance  to 
the  theatre,  word  was  brought  them  that  Caius  was  ansen,  whereby  a  tumult  wai 
made ;  hereupon  the  conspirators  thrust  away  the  crowd,  under  pretence  as  il 
Caius  was  angry  at  them,  but  in  reality  as  desirous  to  have  a  quiet  place,  thai 
should  have  none  in  it  to  defend  him  while  they  set  about  Caius's  slaughter.  Non 
Claudius,  his  uncle,  was  gone  out  before,  and  Marcus  Vicinius,  his  sister's  bus. 
band,  as  also  Valerius  of  Asia:  whom  though  they  had  had  such  a  mind  to  put  out ' 
of  their  places,  the  reverence  to  their  di^iiity  hindered  them  so  to  do ;  then  followed 
Caius,  with  Paulus  Arruntius;  and  because  Caius  was  now  gotten  within  the 
palace,  he  left  the  direct  road,  alovg  which  those  his  servants  stood  that  were  io 
waiting,  and  by  which  road  Claudius  had  gone  out  before ;  Caius  turned  asidt 
into  a  private  narrow  passage,  in  order  to  go  to  the  place  for  bathing,  as  also  in 
order  to  take  a  view  of  the  boys  that  came  out  of  Asia,  who  were  sent  thence, 
partly  to  sing  hymns  in  these  mysteries  which  were  now  celebratedi  and  partly 
to  dance  in  the  pyrric  way  of  dancing  upon  the  theatres.  So  Cherea  met  him, 
and  asked  for  the  watchword ;  upon  Caius's  giving  him  one  of  his  ridiculous 
words,  he  immediately  reproached  him,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  gave  him  ater 
rible  stroke  with  it,  yet  was  not  this  stroke  mortal.  And  although  there  be  those 
that  say,  it  was  so  contrived  on  purpose  by  Cherea,  that  Caius  should  not  be  killed 
at  one  blow,  but  should  be  punished  more  severely  by  a  multitude  of  wounds; 
yet  does  this  story  appear  to  me  incredible,  because  the  fear  men  are  under  in 
such  actions  does  not  allow  them  to  use  their  reason.  And  if  Cherea  was  of 
that  mind,  I  esteem  him  the  greatest  of  all  fools,  in  pleasing  himself  with  bit 
spite  against  Caius,  rather  than  immediately  procuring  safety  to  himself  and  to 
his  confederates  from  the  dangers  they  were  in ;  because  there  might  many  things 
still  happen  for  helping  Caius's  escape,  if  he  had  not  already  given  up  the  riiost; 
for  certainly  Cherea  would  have  regard,  not  so  much  to  the  punishment  of  Caius. 
as  to  the  affliction  himself  and  his  friends  were  in,  while  it  was  in  his  power,  after 
such  success,  to  keep  silent,  and  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Caius's  defenders,  and 
not  leave  it  in  uncertainty  whether  he  should  gain  the  end  he  aimed  at  or  not, 
and  after  an  unreasonable  manner  to  act  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  ruin  himself,  and 
lose  the  opportunity  that  lay  before  him;  but  every  body  may  guess  as  he  pleases 
about  this  matter.  However,  Caius  was  staggered  with  the  pain  that  blow  gave 
him ;  for  the  stroke  of  the  sword  falling  in  the  middle  between  the  shoulder  and 
the  neck,  was  hmdered  by  the  first  bone  of  the  breast  from  proceeding  any  farthec 
Nor  did  he  either  cry  out,  in  such  astonishment  was  he,  nor  did  he  call  out  fol 
any  of  his  friends :  whether  it  were  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  them,  or  thai 
his  mind  was  otherwise  disordered,  but  he  groaned  under  the  pain  he  enduredp 
and  presently  went  forward  and  fled;  when  Cornelius  Sabinus,  who  waa  alreadj 

*  SuetODiui  nyt,  Caiui  wu  daln  about  the  terentb  hour  of  the  day :  Jowohus  about  tba  UDthi  Tks 
•trMt  of  the  namtkm  fiiTOurt  Joeephui. 
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pmpared  in  mind  so  to  do,  thrust  him  down  upon  his  knee,  where  many  of  them 
itood  round  about  him,  and  struck  him  with  their  swords,  and  they  cried  out,  and 
encouraged  one  another  ail  at  once  to  strike  him  again;  but  all  agree  that  Aquila 
gave  him  the  finishing  stroke,  which  directly  killed  him.  But  one  may  justly  as- 
cribe  this  act  to  Cherea ;  for  although  many  concurred  in  the  act  itself,  yet  was 
06  the  first  contriver  of  it,  and  began  long  before  all  the  rest  to  prepare  for  it 
tod  was  the  first  man  that  boldly  spake  of  it  to  the  rest ;  and  upon  their  admission 
of  what  he  said  about  it,  he  got  the  dispersed  conspirators  together;  he  prepared. 
every  thing  after  a  prudent  manner,  and,  by  suggesting  good  advice,  showed  him-' 
•elf  far  superior  to  the  rest,  and  made  obliging  speeches  to  them,  insomuch  that 
he  even  compelled  them  all  to  go  on,  who  otherwise  had  not  courage  enough  for 
4imt  purpose ;  and  when  opportunity  served  to  use  his  sword  in  hand,  he  appeared 
first  of  ail  ready  so  to  do,  and  gave  the  first  blow  in  this  virtuous  slaughter;  he 
tbo  brought  Caius  easily  iuio  the  power  of  the  rest,  and  almost  killed  him  him- 
self: insomuch  that  it  is  but  just  to  ascribe  all  tlu)  rest  did,  to  the  advice,  and 
6ravery,  and  labours  of  the  hands  of  Cherea. 

15.  Thus  did  Caius  come  to  his  end,  and  lay  dead,  by  the  many  wounds  which 
Qtd  been  given  him.  Now  Cherea  and  his  associates,  upon  Caius's  slaughter, 
nw  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  save  themselves,  if  they  should  all  go  the 
•ame  way,  partly  on  account  of  the  astonishment  they  were  under ;  for  it  was  no 
tmall  danger  they  had  incurred  by  killing  an  emperor,  who  was  honoured  and 
foved  by  &e  madness  of  the  people,  especially  when  the  soldiers  were  Ukely  to 
make  a  bloody  inquiry  afler  his  murderers.  The  passages  also  were  narrow 
vherein  the  work  was  done,  which  were  also  crowded  with  a  great  multitude  of 
Caius's  attendants,  and  of  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  of  the  emperor's  guard 
that  day;  whence  it  was  that  they  went  by  other  ways,  and  came  to  the  house  of 
Germanicus,  the  father  of  Caius,  whom  they  had  now  killed  (which  house  ad- 
foined  to  the  palace ;  for  while  the  edifice  was  one,  it  was  built  in  its  several  parts 
by  those  particular  persons  who  had  been  emperors,  and  those  parts  bare  the 
sames  of  those  that  built  them,  or  the  name  of  him  who  had  begun  to  build  any 
of  its  parts.)  So  they  got  away  from  the  insults  of  the  multitude,  and  then  were 
for  the  present  out  of  danger,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  misfortune  which  had  over- 
taken  the  emperor  was  not  known.  The  Germans  were  the  first  who  perceived 
that  Caius  was  slain*  These  Germans  were  Caius's  guard,  and  carried  the  name 
of  (he  country  whence  they  were  chosen,  and  composed  the  Celtic  legion.  The 
own  of  that  country  are  naturally  passionate,  which  is  commonly  the  temper  of 
•ome  other  of  the  barbarous  nations  also,  as  being  not  used  to  consider  much 
about  what  they  do ;  they  are  of  robust  bodies,  and  fall  upon  their  enemies  as 
•oon  as  ever  they  are  attacked  by  them,  and  which  way  soever  they  go,  they  per. 
brm  great  exploits.  When,  therefore,  these  German  guards  understood  thai 
Caios  was  slain,  they  were  very  sorry  for  it,  because  they  did  not  use  their  reason 
b  judging  about  public  afiairs,  but  measured  all  by  the  advantages  themselves 
received,  Caius  being  beloved  by  them  because  of  the  money  he  gave  them,  by 
<rhieh  he  had  purchased  their  kindness  to  him ;  so  they  drew  their  swords,  and 
Babiniw  led  them  on.  He  was  one  of  the  tribunes,  not  by  the  means  of  the  virtuous 
•ctions  of  his  progenitors,  for  he  had  been  a  gladiator,  but  he  had  obtained  that 
post  in  the  army  by  his  having  a  robust  body.  So  these  Germans  marched  along 
the  houses  in  quest  of  Ceesar's  murderers,  and  cut  Asprenas  to  pieces,  because  he 
was  the  first  man  they  fell  upon,  and  whose  garment  it  was  that  the  blood  of  the 
aierifices  stained,  as  I  have  said  already,  and  which  foretold  that  this  his  meeting 
the  soldiers  would  not  be  for  hia  good.  Then  did  Norbanus  meet  them,  who  ^aa 
one  of  the  principal  nobility  of  the  city,  and  could  show  many  generals  of  armies 
among  his  ancestors;  but  they  paid  no  regard  to  his  dignity;  yet  was  he  of  sucn 
great  strength,  that  he  wrested  the  sword  of  the  first  of  those  that  assaulted  him 
out  of  his  hands,  and  appeared  plainly  not  to  be  willing  to  die  without  a  struggle 
(or  his  life,  until  he  was  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  assailants,  and  died  b^ 
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the  «.TuUitude  of  the  wounds  which  they  gave  him.  The  third  man  was  Anteius, 
a  senator,  and  a  few  others  with  him.  He  did  not  meet  with  these  Germans  bv 
chance,  as  the  rest  did  before,  but  came  to  show  his  hatred  to  Caius,  and  because 
he  loved  to  see  Caius  he  dead  with  his  own  eyes,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  that 
bight ;  for  Caius  had  banished  Anteius's  father,  who  was  of  the  same  name  with 
himself,  and,  not  being  satisfied  with  thnt,  he  sent  out  his  soldiers,  and  slew  him ; 
80  he  was  come  to  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  him,  now  he  was  dead.  But  as  the  house 
was  now  all  in  a  tumult,  when  he  was  aiming  to  hide  himself,  he  could  not  escape 
that  accurate  search  which  the  Germans  made,  while  they  barbarously  slew  those 
that  were  guilty  and  those  that  were  not  guilty,  and  this  equally  so.  And  thus 
were  these  [three]  persons  slain. 

16.  But  when  the  rumour  that  Caius  was  slain  reached  the  theatre,  they  were 
astonished  at  it,  and  could  not  believe  it :  evon  some  that  entertained  his  destnic- 
don  with  great  pleasure,  and  were  more  desirous  of  its  happening  than  almost 
any  other  satisfaction  that  could  como  to  them,  were  under  such  a  fear,  that  they 
could  not  believe  it.  There  were  those  also  who  greatly  distrusted  it,  because 
they  were  unwilling  that  any  such  thing  should  come  to  Caius ;  nor  could  be- 
lieve it,  though  it  were  ever  so  true,  because  they  thought  no  man  could  possi- 
bly have  so  much  power  as  to  kill  Caius.  These  were  the  women,  and  the 
children,  and  the  slaves,  and  some  of  the  soldiery,  lliis  last  sort,  had  taken 
his  pay,  and  in  a  manner  tyrannized  with  him,  and  had  abused  the  best  of  the 
citizens,  in  being  subservient  to  his  unjust  commands,  in  order  to  gain  honours 
and  advantages  to  themselves ;  but  for  the  women,  and  the  youth,  they  had 
been  inveigled  with  shews,  and  the  fightings  of  the  gladiators,  and  certain  dis* 
tributions  of  flesh-meat  among  tiiem,  which  things  in  pretence  were  designed 
for  the  pleasing  of  the  multitude,  but  in  reality  to  satiate  the  barbarous  cruelty 
and  madness  of  Caius.  The  slaves  also  were  sorry,  because  they  were  b> 
Caius  allowed  to  accuse  and  to  despise  their  masters,  and  they  could  have 
recourse  to  his  assistance,  when  they  had  unjustly  affronted  them ;  for  he  was 
very  easy  in  believing  them  against  their  masters,  even  when  they  accused 
them  falsely ;  and  if  they  would  discover  what  money  their  masters  had,  the> 
might  soon  obtain  both  riches  and  liberty,  as  the  rewards  of  their  accusations, 
because  the  reward  of  these  informers  was  the  eighth*  part  of  the  criminal's 
bubstance.  As  to  the  nobles,  although  the  report  appeared  credible  to  some 
of  them,  either  because  they  knew  of  the  plot  beforehand,  or  because  they  wished 
it  might  be  true ;  however,  they  concealed  not  only  the  joy  they  had  at  the  rela- 
tion of  it,  but  that  they  had  heard  any  thing  at  all  about  it.  These  last  acted  so 
out  of  the  fear  they  had,  that  if  the  report  proved  false  they  should  be  punished, 
for  having  so  soon  let  men  know  their  minds.  But  tnose  that  knew  Caius  was 
dead,  because  they  were  partners  with  the  conspirators,  they  concealed  all  still 
more  cautiously,  as  not  knowing  one  another's  minds ;  and  fearing  iest  they  should 
speak  of  it  to  some  of  those  to  whom  the  continuance  of  tyranny  was  advanta- 
geous ;  and  if  Caius  should  prove  to  be  alive,  they  might  be  informed  against 
and  punished.  And  another  report  went  about,  that  although  Caius  had  been 
wounded  indeed,  yet  wab  not  he  dead,  but  alive  still,  and  under  the  physician's 
hands.  Nor  was  any  one  looked  upon  by  another  as  faithful  enough  to  be 
trusted,  and  to  whom  any  one  would  open  his  mind :  fpr  he  was  either  a  friend 
to  Caius,  and  therefore  suspected  to  favour  his  tyranny,  or  he  was  one  that  hated 
liim,  who  therefore  might  be  suspected  to  deserve  the  less  credit,  because  of  his 
ill  will  to  him.  Nay,  it  was  said  by  some  (and  this  indeed  it  was  that  deprived 
ihe  nobility  of  their  hopes,  and  made  them  sad,)  that  Caius  was  in  a  condition 
to  despise  the  dangers  he  had  been  in,  and  took  no  care  of  healing  his  wounds, 
iiut  was  gotten  away  into  the  market  place,  axid,  bloody  as  he  was,  was  making 
an  harangue  to  the  people.     And  these  were  the  conjectural  reports  of  thos« 

The  rewards  proposed  by  the  Roman  laws  to  informers  were  sometimes  an  eiehth  part  of  the  crin.h 
Vt  goodt,  as  ber«i  and  sometimes  a  fourth  part,  ns  Spanbeim  assures  us,  from  Suetonius  and  Tacitua 
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(hat  were  so  unreasonable  as  to  endeavour  to  raise  tumults,  which  they  turned 
different  ways,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  hearers.  Yet  did  they  not  leave 
(heir  seats,  for  fear  of  being  accused,  if  they  should  go  out  before  the  rest ;  for 
they  should  not  be  sentenced  according  to  the  real  intention  with  which  they  went 
out,  but  according  to  the  supposals  of  the  accusers  and  of  the  judges. 

17.  But  now  a  multitude  of  Germans  had  surrounded  the  theatre  with  their 
swords  drawn ;  all  the  spectators  looked  for  nothing  but  death,  and  at  every 
eoe's  coming  in  a  fear  seized  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  to  be  cut  in  pieces  im. 
mediately  ;  and  in  great  distress  they  were,  as  neither  having  courage  enough  to 
go  out  of  the  theatre,  nor  believing  themselves  safe  from  dangers  if  they  tarried 
diere.  And  when  the  Germans  came  upon  them,  the  cry  was  so  great,  that  the 
theatre  rang  again  with  the  entreaties  of  the  spectators  to  the  soldiers,  pleading 
that  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  every  thing  that  related  to  such  seditious  con- 
trirances,  and  that  if  there  were  already  any  sedition  raised,  they  knew  nothing 
of  it ;  they  therefore  begged  that  they  would  spare  them,  and  not  punish  those 
that  had  not  the  least  hand  in  such  bold  crimes  as  belonged  to  other  persons,  while 
they  neglected  to  search  after  such  as  had  really  done  whatsoever  it  be  that  hath 
been  done.  Thus  did  these  people  appeal  to  God,  and  deplore  their  infelicity 
with  shedding  of  tears,  and  beating  their  faces,  and  said  every  thing  that  the 
BOBt  imminent  danger,  and  the  utmost  concern  for  their  lives,  could  dictate  to 
them.  This  brake  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  made  them  repent  of  what  they 
siiaded  to  do  to  the  spectators,  which  would  have  been  the  greatest  instance  of 
craelty.  And  «o  it  appeared  to  even  those  savages,  when  they  had  once  fixed 
te  heads  of  those  that  were  slain  with  Asprenas  upon  the  altar ;  at  which  sight 
ike  spectators  were  sorely  afflicted,  both  upon  the  consideration  of  the  dignity  of 
the  persons,  and  out  of  a  commiseration  of  their  sufferings ;  nay,  indeed,  they 
were  almost  in  as  great  disorder  at  the  prospect  of  the  danger  themselves  were  in, 
leeing  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  they  should  entirely  escape  the  like  cala- 
Dity.  Whence  it  was,  that  such  as  thoroughly  and  justly  hated  Caius,  could  yet 
BO  way  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  death,  because  they  were  themselves  in  jeopardy 
of  penshmg  togeUier  with  him ;  nor  had  they  hitherto  any  firm  assurance  of 
nnriving. 

18.  Tjiere  was  at  this  time  one  Euaristus  Arruntius,  a  public  crier  in  the  mar. 
kety  and  therefore  of  a  strong  and  audible  voice,  who  vied  in  wealth  with  the 
riehest  of  the  Romans,  and  was  able  to  do  what  he  pleased  in  the  city,  both  then 
md  afterward.  This  man  put  himself  in  the  most  mournful  habit  he  could,  al. 
though  he  had  a  greater  hatred  against  Caius  than  any  one  else ;  his  fear  and  his 
sise  contrivance  to  gain  his  safety  taught  him  so  to  do,  and  prevailed  over  his 
present  pleasure  ;  so  he  put  on  such  a  mournful  dress  as  he  would  have  done  had 
mIosi  his  dearest  friends  in  the  world ;  this  man  came  into  the  theatre,  and  in- 
formed \hem  of  the  death  of  Caius,  and  by  this  means  put  an  end  to  that  state 
of  ignorance  the  men  had  been  hi.  Arruntius  also  went  round  about  the  pillars, 
ind  called  out  to  the  Germans,  as  did  the  tribunes  with  him,  bidding  them  put  up 

1  dieir  swords,  tnd  telling  them  that  Caius  was  dead.  And  this  proclamation  k 
was  plainly  which  saved  those  that  were  collected  together  in  the  theatre,  and  all 
the  rest  who  any  wa^  met  the  Germans  ;  for  while  they  had  hopes  that  Caius 
hid  still  any  breath  in  him,  they  abstained  from  no  sort  of  mischief;  and  such 
m  abundant  kindness  they  still  had  for  Caius,  that  they  would  willingly  have 
prevented  the  plot  against  him,  and  procured  his  escape  from  so  sad  a  misfortuno 
It  the  expense  of  their  own  Hves.  But  they  now  left  oft*  the  warm  zeal  they  had 
lo  punish  his  enemies,  now  th^y  were  fully  satisfied  that  Caius  was  dead,  be. 
omse  it  was  now  in  vain  for  them  to  show  their  zeal  and  kindness  to  him,  when 
&e  who  should  reward  them  was  p<irished.  They  were  also  afraid  that  ihoy 
ihoold  b9  punished  by  the  senate,  if  they  should  go  on  in  doing  such  injuries, 
lltt  is.  in  case  the  authority  of  the  supreme  governor  should  reven  to  them 
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And  thus  at  length  a  stop  was  put,  though  not  without  difficult}    to  that  ragf 
which  possessed  the  Germans  on  account  of  Caius's  death. 

19.  But  Cherea  was  so  much  afraid  for  Minucianus,  lest  he  should  iigbt  upoD 
the  Germans,  now  they  were  in  their  fur}',  that  he  went  and  spake  to  every  one 
of  the  soldiers,  and  prayed  them  to  take  care  of  his  preservation,  and  made  him- 
self great  inquiry  about  him,  lest  he  should  have  been  slain.  Ana  for  Clement, 
he  let  Minucianus  go  when  he  was  brought  to  him,  and,  with  many  other  of  the 
senators,  affirmed  the  action  was  right,  and  commended  the  virtue  of  those  that 
contrived  it,  and  had  courage  enough  to  execute  it ;  and  said,  ihat  tyrants  do  in- 
deed please  themselves  and  look  big  for  a  while,  upon  having  tne  power  to  act 
unjustly ;  but  do  not  however  go  happily  out  of  the  world,  because  they  are  ha- 
ted by  the  virtuous ;  and  that  Caius,  together  with  all  this  unhappiness,  was  be- 
come a  conspirator  against  himself,  before  these  other  men  who  attacked  him 
did  so  ;  and  by  becoming  intolerable,  in  setting  aside  the  wise  provision  the  lawi 
had  made,  taught  his  dearest  friends  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy ;  insomuch,  thai, 
although  in  common  discourse  these  conspirators  were  those  that  slew  Caius,  yet 
that,  in  reality,  he  lies  now  dead  as  perishing  by  his  own  self." 

20.  Now  by  this  time  the  people  in  the  theatre  were  arisen  from  their  seats, 
and  those  that  were  within  made  a  very  great  disturbance ;  the  cause  of  which 
was  this,  that  the  spectators  were  too  hasty  in  getting  away.  There  was  also 
one  Alcyon,  a  physician,  who  hurried  awayt  as  if  it  were  to  cure  those  that  were 
wounded,  and  unJer  that  pretence,  he  sent  those  that  were  with  him  to  fetch  what 
things  were  necessary  for  the  healing  those  wounded  persons,  hut  in  reality  to 
get  them  clear  of  the  present  dangers  they  were  in.  Now  the*  senate,  during 
this  interval,  had  met,  and  the  people  also  assembled  together  in  the  accustoms 
forum,  and  were  both  employed  in  searching  afler  the  murderers  of  Caius*  The 
people  did  it  very  zealously,  hut  the  senate  in  appearance  only  ;  for  there  was 
present  Valerii»  of  Asia,  one  that  had  been  consul ;  this  man  went  to  the  peo 
pie,  as  they  were  in  disorder,  and  very  uneasy  that  they  could  not  yet  discovei 
tvho  they  were  that  had  murdered  the  emperor  ;  he  was  then  earnestly  asked 
by  them  all,  **  Who  it  was  that  had  done  it  ?"  He  replied,  "  I  wish  I  had  been 
the  man."  The  consuls'**  also  published  an  edict,  wherein  they  accused  Caius, 
and  gave  order  to  the  people  then  got  together,  and  to  the  soldiers,  to  go  home^ 
and  give  the  people  hopes  of  the  abatement  of  the  oppressions  they  lay  under , 
and  promised  the  soldiers,  if  they  lay  quiet  as  they  used  to  do,  and  would  not  go 
abroad  to  do  mischief  unjustly,  that  they  would  bestow  rewards  upon  them  ;  ror 
there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  the  city  might  suffer  harm  by  their  wild  and  un- 
governable behaviour,  if  they  should  once  betake  themselves  to  spoil  the  citizens 
or  plunder  the  temples.  And  now  the  whole  multitude  of  the  senators  were  as- 
sembled together,  and  especially  those  that  had  conspired  to  take  away  the  life 
of  Caius,  who  put  on  at  this  time  an  air  of  great  assurance,  and  appeared  ¥rith 
great  magnanimity,  as  if  the  administration  of  the  public  affisdrs  were  already 
devoived  upon  them 


CHAP.  n. 

Haw  the  Senators  determined  to  restore  the  Democracpi  hut  the  SMiers 
for  preserving  the  Monarchy.     Concerning  the  SlaughUr  of  Caius^s  Wife 
and  Daughter.     A  Character  of  Caius's  liLoraU 

^  1.  When  the  public  affairs  were  in  this  posture,  Claudius  was  on  the  sudden 
huiried  away  out  of  his  house;  for  the  soldiers  had  a  meeting  together,  and 

♦  1t»m  consuls  are  named  in  the  War  of  the  .'ews,  B.  ii.  ch.  xi.  sect  1,  Sentiui  Saturnmui,  ao^ 
r^imponius  Secundus  as  Spanbeim  notes  hare.  The  speech  of  the  former  of  them  ii  set  down  m  taa 
<wrf  cnapter,  sect  2. 
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when  they  had  debated  about  what  wa«  to  be  d^ne,  they  saw  that  a  democracy 
was  incapable  of  managing  such  a  vast  weight  of  public  affairs ;  and  that  if  it 
■hould  be  set  up,  it  would  not  be  foip  their  advantage :  and  in  case  any  one  of 
those  already  in  the  government  should  oUain  the  supreme  power,  it  would  in 
all  respects  be  to  their  grief,  if  they  were  not  as^vting  to  him  in  that  advance- 
ment ;  that  it  would  therefore  be  right  for  them,  while  3ie  public  affairs  were  un- 
settled,  to  choose  Clau^dius  emperor,  who  was  uncle  to  the  deceased  Caius,  and 
of  a  superior  dignity  and  worth  to  every  one  of  those  that  were  assembled  to- 
gether in  the  senate,  both  on  account  of  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  and  of  the 
teaming  he  had  acquired  in  his  education,  and  who,  if  once  settled  in  the  empirei 
would  reward  them  according  to  their  deserts,  and  bestow  largesses  upon  them. 
These  were  their  consultations,  and  they  executed  the  same  inmiediately.  Clau- 
dius was  therefore  seized  upon  suddenly  by  the  soldiery.  But  Cneas  Sentius 
Satuminus,  although  he  understood  that  Claudius  was  seized,  and  that  he  intend- 
ed to  claim  the  government,  unwillingly  indeed  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  by 
bis  own  free  consent,  stood  up  in  the  senate,  and  without  bteing  dismayed,  made 
an  ezhortatory  oration  to  them,  and  such  a  one  indeed  as  was  fit  for  men  of  free- 
dom and  generosity,  and  spake  thus  : 

2.  ^*  Although  it  be  a  thing  incredible,  O  Romans,  because  of  the  great  length 
ok  time,  that  so  unexpected  an  event  hath  happened,  yet  are  we  now  in  pos- 
session of  liberty.  How  long  indeed  this  will  last  is  uncertain,  and  lies  at  the 
disposal  of  the  gods,  whose  grant  it  is ;  yet  such  it  is  as  is  sufficient  to  make  us 
rejoice,  and  be  happy  for  the  present,  although  we  may  soon  be  deprived  of  it , 
fer  one  hour  is  sufficient  to  those  that  are  exercised  in  virtue,  wherein  we  may 
live  with  a  mind  accountable  only  to  ourselves,  in  our  own  country,  now  free,  and 
gOYemed  by  such  laws  as  this  country  once  flourished  under.  As  for  myself,  I 
cannot  remember  our  former  time  of  liberty,  as  being  bom  after  it  was  gone  ' 
but  I  am  beyond  measure  filled  with  joy  at  the  thoughts  of  our  present  freedom. 
I  also  esteem  those,  that  were  bom  and  brought  up  in  that  our  forn>er  liberty 
bappy  men,  and  that  those  men  are  worthy  of  no  less  esteem  than  the  gods 
themselves,  who  have  given  us  a  taste  of  it  in  this  age ;  and  I  heartily  wish, 
that  this  quiet  enjoyment  of  it,  which  we  have  at  present,  might  continue  to  all 
ages.  However,  this  single  day  may  suffice  for  our  youth,  as  well  as  for  us  that 
are  in  years.  It  will  seem  an  age  to  our  old  men,  if  they  might  die  during  its 
happy  duration  ;  it  may  also  be  for  the  instruction  of  the  younger  sort,  what  kind 
of  virtue  those  men,  from  whose  loins  we  are  derived,  were  exercised  in.  As 
fixr  ourselves,  our  business  is,  during  this  space  of  time,  to  live  virtuously,  than 
vUch  nothing  can  be  more  to  our  advantage  ;  which  course  of  virtue  it  is  alone 
tfiat  can  preserve  our  liberty  ;  for,  as  to  our  ancient  state,  I  have  heard  of  it  by 
the  relations  of  others ;  but  as  to  our  later  state,  during  my  lifetime,  I  have  known 
it  by  experience,  and  learned  thereby  what  mischief  tyrannies  have  brought  upon 
this  commonwealth,  discouraging  all  virtue,  and  depriving  persons  of  magnanimity 
of  their  liberty,  and  proving  the  teachers  of  flattery  and  slavish  fear,  because  it 
kaves  the  public  administration  not  to  be  governed  by  wise  laws,  but  by  the 
hmnour  of  those  that  govern.  For  since  Julius  Ccesar  took  it  into  his  head  to 
diiBolve  our  democracy,  aud,  by  overbearing  the  regular  system  of  our  laws,  to 
bring  disorders  into  our  administration,  and  to  get  above  right  and  justice,  and  to 
be  a  slave  to  his  own  inclinations,  there  is  no  kind  of  misery  but  what  hath  tended 
to  the  subversion  of  this  city ;  while  all  those  that  have  succeeded  him  have 
ttriven  one  with  another  to  overthrow  the  ancient  laws  of  their  country,  and  have 
left  it  destitute  of  such  citizens  as  were  of  generous  principles ;  because  they 
thought  it  tended  to  their  safety  to  have  vicious  men  to  converse  withal,  and  not 
oaiy  to  break  the  spirits  of  those  that  were  best  esteemed  for  their  virtue,  but  to 
lesolve  upon  their  utter  destruction.  Of  all  which  emperors,  who  have  been 
Bkany  in  number,  and  who  laid  upon  us  insufferable  hardships  during  the  times 
ot  their  government  this  Caius,  who  hath  been  slain  to-day,  hath  brought  mom 
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terrible  calamities  upon  us  than  did  all  the  rest,  not  only  by  exercising  his  nn* 
governed  rage  upon  his  fellow-citizens,  but  also  upon  his  kindred  and  friends, 
and  alike  upon  all  others,  and  by  inflicting  still  greater  miseries  upon  them,  as 
punishments,  which  they  never  deserred,  he  being  equally  furious  against  met 
and  against  the  gods.  For  tyrants  are  not  content  to  gain  their  sweet  pleasure, 
and  this  by  acting  injuriously,  and  in  the  vexation  they  bring  both  upon  men's 
estates,  and  their  wives :  but  they  look  upon  that  to  be  their  principal  advantage, 
when  they  can  utterly  overthrow  the  entire  families  of  their  enemies ;  while  all 
lovers  of  liberty  are  the  enemies  of  tyranny.  Nor  can  those  that  patiently  en 
dure  what  miseries  they  bring  on  them,  gain  their  friendship  :  for  as  they  nn 
conscious  of  the  abundant  mischiefs  they  have  brought  on  these  men,  and  how 
magnanimously  they  have  borne  their  hard  fortunes,  they  cannot  but  be  sensible 
what  evils  they  have  done,  and  thence  only  depend  on  security  from  what  thcj 
are  suspicious  of,  if  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  take  them  quite  out  of  the  woriJ, 
Since  then  we  are  now  gotten  clear  of  such  gre^t  misfortunes,  and  are  only  ae« 
countable  to  one  another  (which  form  of  government  affords  us  the  best  assurance 
of  our  present  concord,  and  promises  us  the  best  security  from  evil  deaigiM^ 
and  will  be  most  for  our  own  glory  in  settling  the  city  in  good  order,)  you  ougbti 
every  one  of  you  in  particular,  to,  make  provision  for  his  own,  and,  in  general, 
for  the  public  utility  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  declare  their  dissent  to  such 
things  as  have  been  proposed,  and  this  without  any  hazard  of  danger  to  coma 
upon  them  ;  because  they  have  now  no  lord  set  over  them,  who,  without  fear  of 
punishment,  could  do  mischief  to  t)ie  city,  and  had  an  uncontrollable  power  to 
take  off  those  that  freely  declared  their  opinions.  Nor  has  any  thing  so  much 
contributed  to  this  increase  of  tyranny  of  late,  as  sloth,  and  a  timorous  forbear- 
ance of  contradicting  the  emperor's  will ;  while  men  had  an  over-great  incli- 
nation to  the  sweetness  of  peace,  and  had  learned  to  hve  like  slaves,  and  as 
many  of  us  as  either  heard  of  intolerable  calamities  that  happened  at  a  distance 
from  us,  or  saw  the  miseries  that  were  near  us,  out  of  the  dread  of  dying  vir- 
tuously, endured  a  death  joined  with  the  utmost  infamy.  We  ought  then,  in  the 
first  place,  to  decree  the  greatest  honours  we  are  able  to  those  that  have  taken 
off  the  tyrant,  especially  to  Cherea  Cassius ;  for  this  one  man,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Gods,  hath,  by  his  counsel  and  by  his  actions,  been  the  procurer  of  our 
liberty.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  him  now  we  have  recovered  our  liberty,^  who^ 
under  the  foregoing  tyranny,  took  counsel  befbrehand,  and  beforehand  hazarded 
himself  for  our  liberties ;  but  ought  to  decree  him  proper  honours,  and  thereby 
freely  declare,  that  he  fiom  the  beginning  acted  with  our  approbation.  And  cer- 
tainly it  is  a  very  excellent  thing,  and  what  becom'3S  freemen,  to  requite  their 
benefactors,  as  Uiis  man  hath  been  a  benefactor  to  us  all,  though  not  at  all  liiw 
Cassius  and  Brutus,  who  slew  Caius  Julius  [Cssar ;]  for  those  men  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  sedirion  and  civil  wars  in  our  city,  but  this  man,  together  with  hit 
slaughter  of  the  tyrant,  hath  set  our  city  free  from  all  those  sad  miseries  which 
arose  from  the  tyranny."* 

3.  And  this  was  the  purport  of  Sentius's  oration,  which  was  received  with  plea 
sure  by  the  senators,  and  by  as  many  of  the  equestrian  order  as  were  present 
And  now  one  Trebellius  Maximus  rose  up  hastily,  and  took  off  Sentius's  finger  a 
ring,  whici)  had  a  stone,  with  the  image  of  Caius  engraved  upon  it,  and  which,  in 
his  zeal  in  speaking,  and  his  earnestness  in  doing  what  he  was  about,  as  it  was 
supposed,  he  had  tbrgotten  to  take  off  himself.  This  sculpture  was  broken  imme- 
diately. But,  as  it  was  now  far  in  the  night,  Cherea  demanded  of  the  consuls 
the  watchword,  who  gave  him  this  word.  Liberty,  These  facts  were  the  subjectf 

*  Ic  thit  oration  of  Sentins  Satuminus,  we  may  see  tbe  great  value  virtuous  men  put  upon  public  It* 
beny,  and  the  sad  miser}' thoy  underwent,  while  they  were  tyrannized  over  by  such  emperors  as  Caiugi 
See  Josephus's  own  short  but  ptth^  reflection  at  the  end  of  the  chapter:  **  So  difficult,*^  says  iie,  **  it  • 
for  tho«e  to  obtain  the  virtue  tnat  is  necessary  to  a  wise  man,  who  have  the  absolute  power  to  do  what 
liiCT  please  without  control/* 
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#r  admiration  to  themselves,  and  almost  incredible  :  for  it  was  a  hundred  years* 
ance  the  democracy  had  been  laid  aside,  when  this  giving  the  watchword  returned 
to  the  consuls ;  for,  before  the  city  was  subject  to  tyrants,  they  were  the  com* 
mandera  of  the  soldiers.  But,  when  Cherea  had  received  that  watchword,  he 
delivered  it  to  those  who  were  on  the  senate's  side,  which  were  four  regiments, 
who  esteemed  the  government  without  emperors  to  be  preferable  to  tyranny.  So 
Jiese  went  away  with  their  tribunes.  The  people  also  now  departed  very  joyful, 
full  of  hope  and  of  courage,  as  having  recovered  their  former  democracy,  and 
were  no  longer  under  an  emperor ;  and  Cherea  was  in  a  very  great  esteem  with 
them. 

4.  And  now  Cherea  was  very  uneasy  that  Caius's  daughter  and  wife  were  still 
dive,  and  that  all  his  family  did  not  perish  with  him,  since  whosoever  was  left  of 
them  must  be  led  for  the  ruin  of  the  city  and  of  the  laws.   Moreover,  in  order  to 
finish  this  matter  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  his  hatred  of  Caius, 
be  sent  Julius  Lupus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  kill  Caius's  wife  and  daughter.  They 
proposed  this  office  to  Lupus  as  to  a  kinsman  of  Clement,  that  he  might  be  so  far 
a  partaker  of  this  murder  of  the  tyrant,  and  might  rejoice  in  the  virtue  of  having 
assisted  his  fellow-citizens,  and  that  he  might  appear  to  have  been  a  partaker 
with  those  that  were  first  in  their  designs  against  him.  Yet  did  this  action  appear 
to  some  of  the  conspirators  to  be  too  cruel,  as  to  this  using  such  severity  to  a 
woman,  because  Caius  did  more  indulge  his  own  ill  nature  than  use  her  advice  in 
•11  that  he  did ;  from  which  ill  nature  it  was  that  the  city  was  in  so  desperate  a 
eonditioD  with  the  miseries  that  were  brought  on  it,  and  the  flower  of  the  city  was 
destroyed.     But  others  accused  her  of  giving  her  consent  to  these  things ;  nay, 
tbey  ascribed  all  that  Caius  had  done  to  her  as  the  cause  of  it,  and  said,  she  had 
giveo  a  potion  to  Caius,  which  had  made  him  obnoxious  to  her,  and  had  tied  him 
down  to  love  her  by  such  evil  methods ;  insomuch  that  she,  having  rendered  him 
distracted,  was  become  the  author  of  all  the  mischiefs  that  had  befallen  the  Ro« 
mans,  and  that  habitable  world  which  was  subject  to  them.     So  that  at  length  it 
was  determined  that  she  must  die ;  nor  could  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  at  all 
prevail  to  have  her  saved ;  and  Lupus  was  sent  accordingly.  Nor  was  there  any 
delay  made  in  executing  what  he  went  about,  but  he  was  subservient  to  those  that 
sent  him  on  the  first  opportunity,  as  desirous  to  be  no  way  blamable  in  what  might 
be  done  for  the  advantage  of  the  people.  So,  when  he  was  come  into  the  palace, 
he  (bond  Cesonia,  who  was  Caius's  wife,  lying  by  her  husband's  dead  body,  which 
also  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  destitute  of  all  such  things  as  the  law  allows  to  the 
deady  and  all  over  herself  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  her  husband's  wounds,  and 
bewailing  the  great  affliction  she  was  under,  her  daughter  lying  by  her  also ;  and 
nothing  else  was  heard  in  these  her  circumstances,  but  her  complaint  of  Caius, 
as  if  he  had  not  regarded  what  she  had  often  told  him  of  beforehand ;  which 
words  of  hers  were  taken  in  a  different  sense  even  at  that  time,  and  are  now  es- 
teemed equally  ambiguous  by  those  that  hear  of  them,  and  are  still  interpreted 
according  to  the  different  inclinations  of  people.     For  some  said  that  the  words 
denoted,  that  she  had  advised  him  to  leave  off  his  mad  behaviour  and  his  barba- 
rous cruelty  to  the  citizens,  and  to  govern  the  public  with  moderation  and  virtue, 
lest  he  should  perish  by  the  same  way,  upon  their  using  him  as  he  had  used  them. 
Bat  some  said,  that,  as  certain  words  had  passed  concerning  the  conspirators,  she 
desired  Caius  to  make  no  delay,  but  immediately  to  put  them  all  to  death,  and 
this  whether  they  were  guilty  or  not,  and  that  thereby  he  would  be  out  of  the 
fear  of  any  danger ;  and  that  this  was  what  she  reproached  him  for,  when  she 
tdvised  him  so  to  do,  but  he  was  too  slow  and  tender  ir  the  matter.  And  this  was 
what  Cesonia  said,  and  what  the  opinions  of  men  were  about  it.     But  when  she 
nw  Lupus  approach,  she  showed  him  Caius's  dead  body,  and  persuaded  him  to 

•  Hence  we  Icnrn  thai,  in  the  opinion  of  Saturninus,  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  consuls  aeirf  senate 
had  been  taken  away  jus!  100  years  before  the  death  of  Caius,  A.  D.  41,  or  on  the  60th  year  betort  tb* 
Christian  era,  when  the  first  triumvirate  began  under  Cssar,  Pompey,  and  Crasfua. 
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come  nearer,  with  lamentation  and  tears ;  and  as  she  perceived  that  Lupus  wan 
in  disorder,  and  approached  her  in  order  to  execute  some  design  disagreeable  to 
himself,  she  was  well  aware  for  what  purpose  he  came,  and  stretched  out  hei 
naked  throat,  and  that  very  cheerfully  to  him,  bewailing  her  case,  like  one  that 
utterly  despaired  of  her  life,  and  bidding  him  not  to  boggle  at  finishing  the  tragedy 
they  had  resolved  upon  relating  to  her.  So  she  boldly  received  her  death's  wound 
at  the  hand  of  Lupus,  as  did  the  daughter  after  her.  So  Lupus  made  haste  to 
inform  Cherea  of  what  he  had  done. 

5.  This  Was  the  end  of  Caius,  after  he  had  reigned  four  years  within  foui 
months.  He  was,  even  before  he  came  to  be  emperor,  ill  natured,  and  one  thai 
had  arrived  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  wickedness  ;  a  slave  to  his  pleasures,  and  a 
lover  of  calumny ;  greatly  aftected  by  every  terrible  accident,  and  on  that  ac. 
count  of  a  very  murderous  disposition,  where  he  durst  show  it.  He  enjoyed  his 
exorbitant  power  to  this  only  purpose,  to  injure  those  who  least  deserved  it,  with 
dnreasonable  insolence,  and  got  his  wealth  by  murder  and  injustice.  Ho  laboured 
to  appear  above  regarding  either  what  was  divine  or  agreeable  to  the  laws,  but 
was  a  slave  to  the  commendations  of  the  populace ;  and  whatsoever  the  laws  de- 
termined to  be  shameful,  and  punished,  that  he  esteemed  more  honourable  thm 
what  was  virtuous.  He  was  unmindftil  of  his  friends,  how  intimate  soever,  and 
though  they  were  persons  of  the  highest  character ;  and,  if  he  was  once  angiy 
at  any  of  them,  he  would  imflict  punislmient  upon  them  on  the  smallest  occasions, 
and  esteemed  every  man  that  endeavoured  to  lead  a  virtuous  life  his  enemy.  And 
whatsoever  he  commanded  he  would  not  admit  of  any  contradiction  to  his  incli* 
nations  ;  whence  it  was  that  he  had  criminal  conversation  with  his  own  sister  ;^ 
from  which  occasion  chiefly  it  was  also,  that  a  bitter  hatred  first  sprung  up  against 
him  among  the  citizens,  that  sort  of  incest  not  having  been  known  of  a  long  time ; 
and  so  this  provoked  men  to  distrust  him,  and  to  hate  him  that  was  guilty  of  it. 
And  for  any  great  or  royal  work  that  he  ever  did,  which  might  be  for  the  preseni 
and  for  future  ages,  nobody  can  name  any  such,  but  only  the  haven  that  he  made 
about  Rhegium  and  Sicily,  for  reception  of  the  ships  that  brought  com  fiom 
Egypt  I  which  was  indeed  a  work,  without  dispute,  very  great  in  itself,  and  of 
very  great  advantage  to  the  navigation.  Yet  was  not  this  work  brought  to  per 
fection  by  him,  but  was  the  one  half  of  it  left  imperfect,  by  reason  of  his  want  of 
application  to  it ;  the  cause  of  which  was  this,  that  he  employed  his  studies  about 
useless  matters,  and  that  by  spending  his  money  upon  such  pleasures  as  coiu 
cerned  no  one's  benefit  but  his  own,  he  could  not  exert  his  liberality  in  things 
that  were  undeniably  of  great  consequence.  Otherwise  he  was  an  excellent 
orator,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue,  as  well  as  with  his  own 
country  or  Roman  language.  He  was  also  able  off  hand  and  readily  to  give  an. 
swers  to  compositions  made  by  others,  of  considerable  length  and  accuracy.  Ho 
was  also  more  skilful  in  persuading  others  to  very  great  thmgs  than  any  one  else^ 
and  this  from  a  natural  afiability  of  temper,  which  had  been  improved  by  much 
exercise  and  pains-taking ;  for  as  he  was  Uie  grandsonf  of  the  brother  of  Tibo> 
rius,  whose  successor  he  was.  this  was  a  strong  inducement  to  his  acquiring  of 
learning,  because  Tiberius  aspired  after  the  highest  pitch  of  that  sort  of  reputa* 
tion ;  and  Caius  aspired  after  the  like  glory  for  eloquence,  being  induced  thereto 
by  the  letters  of  his  kinsman  and  his  emperor.  He  was  also  among  the  first  rani 
of  his  own  citizens.  But  the  advantages  he  received  from  his  learning  did  not 
countervail  the  mischief  he  brought  upon  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority, 
00  difficult  it  is  for  those  to  obtain  the  virtue  that  is  necessary  for  a  wise  maOi 

*  Spanbeim  here  notee  from  Suetoniut,  tliat  the  name  of  Caiui*t  nster,  with  whom  he  was  guiltj  of  m* 
CM t,  was  DrusiUa ;  and  that  Suetonius  adds,  he  was  guilty  of  the  same  crime  with  all  bis  sisters  alsa 
lie  notes  fiurther  that  SuetoDius  omits  the  mention  of  tne  haven  for  ships,  which  our  author  esteems  th« 
Mily  public  work  for  the  good  of  the  present  and  future  ages  which  Caius  leA  behind  him,  though  m  wi 
Imperfect  condition. 

1  This  Caius  was  the  son  of  that  excellent  person  Germanicus,  who  was  the  son  of  Drums,  the 
af  Tiberius  the  emperor. 
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iiio  have  tlie  absolute  power  to  do  what  they  please  witiiotit  control.  A!  the  first 
no  got  hiiiiaelf  such  mends  as  were  in  aU  respects  the  most  worthy,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  them,  while  he  imitated  their  zealous  application  to  the  learn, 
ing  and  to  the  elorious  actions  of  the  best  men ;  but  when  he  became  insolent 
towards  them,  £ey  laid  aside  the  kindness  they  had  for  him,  and  began  to  hate 
him ;  from  which  hatred  came  that  plot,  which  they  raised  against  him,  and 
irherein  he  perished. 


CHAP.  III. 

Bow  Claudius  wu  seized  upon^  and  brought  out  of  his  House^  and  brought  to  the 
Campt  and  how  the  Senate  sent  an  t^n^fossage  to  Mm. 

\  1.  Now  Claudius,  as  I  said  above,  went  out  of  that  way  along  which  Caius 
ras  gone ;  and,  as  the  family  was  in  a  mighty  disorder  upon  the  sad  accident  of 
lie  murder  of  Caius,  he  was  in  great  distress  how  to  save  himself,  and  was  found 
to  bare  hidden  himself  in  a  certain  narrow  place,*  though  he  had  no  other  oc. 
easion  for  suspicion  of  any  dangers,  besides  the  dignity  of  his  birth ;  for  while 
he  was  a  private  man,  he  behaved  himself  with  moderation,  and  was  contented 
with  his  present  fortune,  applying  himself  to  learning,  and  especially  to  that  of 
the  Greeks,  and  keeping  himself  entirely  clear  from  every  thing  that  might  bring 
on  any  disturbance.     But  as  at  this  time  the  multitude  were  under  a  consterna- 
tion, and  the  whole  palace  was  full  of  the  soldiers'  madness,  and  the  very  empe. 
ror's  guards  seemed  under  the  like  fear  and  disorder  with  private  persons,  the 
Iwnd  called  pretortan,  which  was  the  purest  part  of  the  army,  was  in  consultation 
what  was  to  be  done  at  this  juncture.    Now  all  those  that  were  at  this  consulta* 
lioQ  had  little  regard  to  the  punishment  Caius  had  suffered,  because  he  justly 
deserved  such  his  fortune ;  but  they  were  rather  considering  their  own  circaro- 
stances,  how  they  might  take  the  best  care  of  themselves,  especially  while  the 
Germans  were  busy  in  punishing  the  murderers  of  Caius ;  which  yet  was  rather 
done  to  gratify  their  own  savage  temper,  than  for  the  good  of  the  public :  all 
which  thmgs  disturbed  Claudius,  who  was  afraid  of  his  own  safety,  and  this  par- 
ticularly because  he  saw  the  heads  of  Asprenas  and  his  partners  carried  about. 
His  station  had  been  on  a  certain  elevated  place,  whither  a  few  steps  led  him, 
and  whither  he  had  retired  in  the  dark  by  himself.     But  when  Gratus,  who  was 
one  of  the  soldiers  that  belonged  to  the  palace,  saw  him,  but  did  not  well  know 
by  his  countenance  who  he  was  because  it  was  dark,  though  he  could  well  judge 
that  it  was  a  man  who  was  privately  there  on  some  design,  he  came  nearer  to 
him,  apd  when  Claudius  desired  that  he  would  retire,  he  discovered  who  he  was, 
and  owned  him  to  be  Claudius.     So  he  said  to  his  followers,  **  This  is  a  Ger. 
msnicus  ;t  come  on,  let  us  choose  him  for  our  emperor."    But  when  Claudius 
saw  they  were  making  preparations  for  taking  him  away  by  force,  and  was  afraid 
tbey  would  kill  him,  as  they  had  killed  Caius,  he  besought  them  to  spare  him, 
putting  them  in  mind  how  quietly  he  had  demeaned  himself,  and  that  he  was  un. 
acquainted  with  what  had  been  done.     Hereupon  Gratus  smiled  upon  him,  and 
took  him  by  the  right  hand,  and  said,  <<  Leave  off,  sir,  these  low  thoughts  of  sa- 
ving yourself,  while  you  ouffht  to  have  greater  thoughts,  even  of  obtaining  the  enu 
pile,  which  the  gods,  out  of  their  concern  for  the  habitable  world,  by  taking  Caius 
out  of  the  way,  commit  to  thy  virtuous  conduct.  Go  to,  therefore,  and  accept  of  the 
throne  of  thy  ancestors."  So  they  took  him  up  and  carried  him,  because  he  was 
not  then  able  to  go  on  foot,  such  was  his  dread  and  his  joy  at  what  was  told  him 

*  Tbit  first  plaee  Claudius  came  to  was  inhabited,  aod  called  Hermeum^  at  Spanheim  here  infonua 
Mfron  Suetoniuf  in  Claud,  chap.  x. 

t  How  Claudlut  another  ton  of  Drusus,  which  Drusus  was  the  father  of  Germanicus,  could  be  oere 
■hintU'  called  Gtrmameu$,  Suetonius  informs  us,  when  he  assures  ut  that,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  tb« 
tanum  of  Qsiwmctu  was  bestowed  on  Drusus,  and  hit  posterity  also.    In  Clauo.  ca  i 
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2.  Now  there  was  already  gathered  together  about  Gratus,  a  great  number  of 
the  guards ;  and  when  they  saw  Claudius  carried  off,  they  looked  with  a  sad 
countenance,  as  supposing  that  he  wascanied  to  execution  for  the  mischiefs  that 
had  been  lately  done ;  while  yet  they  thought  him  a  man  who  never  meddled 
with  public  affairs  all  his  life  long,  and  one  that  had  met  with  no  contemptible 
dangers  under  the  reign  of  Caius ;  and  some  of  them  thought  it  reasonable  that 
the  consuls  should  take  cognizance  of  these  matters ;  and,  as  still  more  and  more 
of  the  soldiery  got  together,  the  crowd  about  him  ran  away,  and  Claudius  could 
hardly  go  on,  his  body  was  then  so  weak ;  and  those  who  carried  his  sedan,  upon 
an  inquiry  that  was  made  about  his  being  carried  off,  ran  away  and  saved  them- 
selves, as  despairing  of  their  lord's  preservation.  But  when  they  were  come  into 
the  large  court  of  the  palace  (which,  as  the  report  goes  about  it,  was  inhabited 
first  of  all  the  parts  of  the  city  of  Rome,)  and  had  just  reached  the  public  treasa 
ly,  many  more  soldiers  came  about  him  as  glad  to  see  Claudius's  face,  and  thought 
it  exceeding  right  to  make  him  emperor,  on  account  of  their  kindness  for  Ger- 
manicus,  who  was  his  brother,  and  had  lefl  behind  him  a  vast  reputation  among 
all  that  were  acquainted  with  him.  They  reflected  also  on  the  covetous  temper 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  senate,  and  what  great  errors  they  had  been  guilty  of 
when  the  senate  had  the  government  formerly;  they  also  considered  the  impossibil. 
ity  of  such  an  undertaking,  as  also  what  dangers  they  should  be  in  if  the  government 
should  come  to  a  single  person,  and  that  such  %  4hould  possess  it  as  they  had 
no  hand  in  advancing  ;  and  not  to  Claudius^  who  would  take  it  as  their  grant, 
and  as  gained  by  their  good  will  to  him,  and  would  remember  the  favours  they 
had  done  him,  and  would  make  them  a  sufficient  recompense  for  the  same. 

3.  These  were  the  discourses  the  soldiers  had  one  with  another  by  themsel^esi 
and  they  communicated  them  to  all  such  as  came  in  to  them.  Now  those  that 
inquired  about  this  matter  willingly  embraced  the  invitation  that  was  made  them 
to  join  with  the  rest ;  so  they  carried  Claudius  into  the  camp,  crowding  about  him 
as  his  guard,  and  encompassing  him  about ;  one  chairman  still  succeeding  another 
tiiat  their  vehement  endeavours  might  not  be  hindered.  But  as  to  the  populace 
and  the  senators,  they  disagreed  in  their  opinions.  The  latter  were  very  desirous 
to  recover  their  former  dignity,  and  were  zealous  to  get  clear  of  the  slavery  that 
had  been  brought  on  them  by  the  injurious  treatment  of  the  tyrants,  which  the 
present  opportunity  afforded  them ;  but  for  the  people,  who  were  envious  against 
them,  and  knew  that  the  emperors  were  capable  of  curbing  their  covetous  temper, 
and  were  a  refuge  from  them,  they  were  very  glad  that  Claudius  had  been  seized 
upon,  and  brought  to  them ;  and  thought,  that  if  Claudius  were  made  emperor, 
he  would  prevent  a  civil  war,  such  as  there  was  in  the  days  of  Pompey.  But 
when  the  senate  knew  that  Claudius  was  brought  into  the  camp  by  the  soldiers, 
they  sent  to  him  those  of  their  body  which  had  the  best  character  for  their  vir- 
tues,  that  they  might  inform  him,  "  that  he  ought  to  do  nothing  by  violence,  in 
ord?r  to  gain  the  government;  that  he  who  was  a  single  person,  one  either  al* 
ready  or  hereafter  to  be  a  member  of  their  body,  ought  to  yield  to  the  senate, 
which  consinted  of  so  great  a  number ;  that  he  ought  to  let  the  law  take  place  in 

^the  disposa^  of  all  that  related  to  the  public  order,  and  to  remember  how  greatly 
the  former  tyrants  had  afflicted  their  city;  and  what  dangers  both  he  and  they 
had  escaped  under  Caius ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  hate  the  heavy  burden  ot 
tyranny,  when  the  injury  is  done  by  others,  while  he  did  himself  wilfully  treat*  hi« 
country  afler  a  mad  and  insolent  manner ;  that  if  he  would  comply  with  them, 
and  demonstrate  that  his  firm  resolution  was  to  live  quietly  and  virtuously,  he 
would  have  the  greatest  honours  decreed  to  him  that  a  free  people  could  bestow , 
and  by  subjecting  himself  to  the  law,  would  obtain  this  branch  of  commendation, 
that  he  acted  like  a  man  of  virtue,  both  as  a  ruler  and  a  subject ;  but  that  if  he 
would  act  foolishly,  and  learn  no  wisdom  by  Caius's  death,  they  would  not  per 
mit  him  to  go  on  ;  that  a  great  part  of  the  army  was  got  together  foi  them,  with 
■Jentv  of  weapons,  and  a  great  number  of  slaves,  which  they  could  make  tise  of 
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Ifaat  good  hope  was  a  great  matter  in  such  cases,  as  was  also  good  fortune ;  and 
that  the  gods  would  never  assist  any  others  but  those  that  undertook  to  act  with 
virtue  and  goodness,  who  can  be  no  other  than  such  as  fight  for  the  liberty  of 
their  country." 

4.  Now  these  ambassadors,  Veranius  and  Brocchus,  who  were  both  of  them 
tribunes  of  the  people,  made  this  speech  to  Claudius,  and  falling  down  upon  their 
knees,  they  begged  of  him,  that  he  would  by  no  means  throw  the  city  intoVars 
tnd  misfortunes ;  but  when  they  saw  what  a  multitude  of  soldiers  encompassed 
and  guarded  Claudius,  and  that  the  forces  that  were  with  the  consuls  were,  in 
compaiMon  of  them,  perfectly  inconsiderable,  they  added,  that  *'  if  he  did  desire  the 
goYemment,  he  should  accept  of  it  as  given  by  the  senate ;  that  he  would  prosper 
Detter,  and  be  happier,  if  he  came  to  it  not  by  injustice,  but  by  the  good  will  oi 
^lose  that  wtald  bestow  it  upon  him." 


CHAP.  IV. 

What  Things  King  Agrippa  did  for  Clcmdius ;  and  how  Claudius,  when  lie  had 
taken  the  Government,  commanded  the  Murderers  of  Caius  to  he  slain. 

§  1.  Now  Claudius,  though  he  was  sensible  afler  what  an  insolent  manner  the 
senate  had  sent  to  him,  yet  did  he,  according  to  their  advice,  behave  himself  for 
the  present  with  moderation ;  but  not  so  far  that  he  could  not  recover  himself  out 
of  his  fright;  so  he  was  encouraged  [to  claim  the  government]  partly  by  the  bold- 
ness of  the  soldiers,  and  partly  by  the  persuasion  of  king  Agrippa,  who  exhorted 
him  not  to  let  such  a  dominion  slip  out  of  his  hands,  when  it  came  thus  to  him  of 
its  own  accord.     Now  this  Agrippa,  with  relation  to  Caius,  did  what  became  one 
that  had  been  so  much  honoured  by  him ;  for  he  embraced  Caius's  body  after  he 
was  dead,  and  laid  it  upon  a  bed,  and  covered  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and  went  out 
to  the  guards,  and  told  them  that  Caius  was  still  alive ;  but  he  said  tliat  they 
should  call  for  physicians,  since  he  was  very  ill  of  his  wounds.     But  when  he  had 
learned  that  Claudius  was  carried  away  violently  by  the  soldiers,  he  rushed  through 
the  crowd  to  him,  and  when  he  found  that  he  was  in  disorder,  and  ready  to  ro« 
agn  np  the  government  to  the  senate,  he  encouraged  him,  and  desired  him  to 
k^p  the  government;  but  when  he  had  said  this  to  Claudius,  he  retirer^  home. 
And  upon  the  senate's  sending  for  him,  he  anointed  his  head  with  ointment,  as  if 
he  had  lately  accompanied  with  his  wife,  and  had  dismissed  her,  and  then  came  tc 
Ihem :  he  Siso  asked  of  the  senators  what  Claudius  did ;  who  told  him  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  then  asked  his  opinion  about  the  settlement  of  the  public 
He  told  them  in  words,  that  he  was  ready  to  lose  his  life  for  the  honour  of  the 
senate,  but  desired  them  to  consider  what  was  for  their  advantage,  without  any 
regard  to  what  was  most  agreeable  to  them ;  for  that  those  who  grasp  at  govern- 
ment will  stand  in  need  of  weapons,  and  soldiers  to  guard  them,  unless  they  will 
•et  up  without  any  preparation  for  it ;  and  so  fall  into  danger.     And  when  the  se- 
nate replied,  that,  "they  would  bring  in  weapons  in  abundance,  and  money,  and 
that,  as  to  an  army,  a  part  of  it  was  already  collected  together  for  them,  and  they 
woidd  raise  a  larger  one  by  giving  the  slaves  their  liberty."    Agrippa  mado  an- 
iwer : — ^^  O  senators !  may  you  be  able  to  compass  what  you  have  a  mind  to ;  ye. 
will  1  immediately  tell  you  my  thoughts,  because  they  tend  to  your  preservation  \ 
take  notice  then,  that  the  army  which  will  fight  for  Claudius  has  been  long  ex- 
ercised in  warlike  affairs ;  but  our  army  will  be  no  better  than  a  rude  multitude 
of  raw  men,  and  those  such  as  have  been  unexpectedly  made  free  from  slavery. 
and  ungovernable ;  we  must  then  fight  against  those  that  are  skilful  in  war,  with 
men  who  know  not  so  much  as  how  to  draw  their  swords.     So  that  my  opinion  is, 
^  we  should  send  some  persons  to  Claudius,  to  persuade  him  to  lay  down  tk^s 
{OTemmenty  and  I  am  ready  to  be  one  of  your  ambassadors." 
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2.  Upon  this  speech  of  Agrippa  the  senate  complied  with  him,  and  be  was  aeflt 
among  others,  and  privately  informed  Claudius  of  the  disorder  the  senate  was  in, 
and  gave  him  i^istructions  to  answer  them  in  a  somewhat  commanding  atraioy  and 
as  one  invested  with  dignity  and  authority.  Accordingly  Cladius  said  to  the  am- 
bassadors,  that  "  he  did  not  wonder  the  senate  had  no  mind  to  have  an  emperor 
over  them,  because  they  had  been  harassed  by  the  barbarity  of  those  that  had 
formerly  been  at  the  head  of  their  affairs ;  but  that  they  should  taste  of  an  equi> 
table  government  under  him,  and  moderate  times,  while  he  should  only  be  their 
ruler  in  name,  but  the  authority  should  be  equally  common  to  them  all ;  and  since 
he  had  passed  through  many  and  various  scenes  of  life  before  their  eyes,  it  would 
be  good  for  them  not  to  distrust  him."  So  the  ambassadors,  upon  their  hearing 
this  his  answer,  were  dismissed.  But  Claudius  discoursed  with  (he  army  which 
was  there  gathered  together,  who  took  oaths  that  they  would  persist  in  their  fide- 
lity to  him  ;  upon  which  he  gave  the  guards  every  man  five  thousand*^  drachma 
apiece,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  to  their  captains,  and  promised  to  give  the 
same  to  the  rest  of  the  armies  wheresoever  they  were. 

3.  And  now  the  consuls  called  the  senate  together  into  the  temple  of  Jupitei 
the  Conqueror,  while  it  was  still  night;  but  some  of  those  senators  concealed 
themselves  in  the  city,  being  uncertain  what  to  do  upon  the  hearing  of  this  sum- 
mons ;  and  some  of  them  went  out  of  the  city  to  their  own  farms,  as  foreseeing, 
whither  the  public  affairs  were  going,  and  despairing  of  liberty :  nay,  these  sup- 
posed  it  much  better  for  them  to  be  slaves  without  danger  to  themselves,  and  to 
live  a  lazy  and  inactive  life,  than,  by  claiming  the  dignity  of  their  forefathers,  to 
run  the  hazard  of  their  own  safety.  However,  a  hundred  and  no  more  were 
gotten  together;  and  as  they  were  in  consultation  about  the  present  posture  of 
affairs,  a  sudden  clamour  was  made  by  the  soldiers  that  were  on  their  side,  ^de- 
siring that  the  senate  would  choose  them  an  emperor,  and  not  bring 'the  ffovem 
ment  into  ruin  by  setting  up  a  multitude  of  rulers."  So  they  fully  declared  them* 
selves  to  be  for  the  giving  the  government  not  to  all,  but  to  one ;  but  they  gave 
the  senate  leave  to  look  out  for  a  person  worthy  to  be  set  over  them ;  insomuch 
that  now  the  affairs  of  the  senate  were  much  worse  than  before ;  because  they 
had  not  only  failed  in  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  which  they  boasted  themselves 
ot*,  but  were  in  dread  of  Claudius  also.  Yet  were  there  those  that  hankered  after 
the  government,  both  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  their  families,  )and  that  accruing 
to  them  by  their  marriages ;  for  Marcus  Minucianus  was  illustrious,  both  by  his 
own  nobility,  and  by  his  having  married  Julia,  the  sister  of  Caius,  who  accordingly 
was  very  ready  to  claim  the  government,  although  the  consuls  discouraged  him, 
and  made  one  delay  afler  another  in  proposing  it ;  that  Minucianus  also,  who  was 
one  of  Caius's  murderers,  restrained  Valerius  of  Asia  from  thinking  of  such  things; 
and  a  prodigious  slaughter  there  had  been,  if  leave  had  been  given  to  these  men 
to  set  up  for  themselves,  and  oppose  Claudius.  There  were  also  a  considerable 
number  of  gladiators  besides,  and  of  those  soldiers  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the 
city,  and  rowers  of  ships,  who  all  ran  unto  the  camp ;  insomuch  that  of  those  who 
put  in  for  the  government,  some  lefl  off  their  pretensions  in  order  to  spare  the  cityi 
and  others  out  of  fear  for  their  own  persons. 

4.  But  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  day,  Cherea,  and  those  that  were  with  him,  came 
into  the  senate,  and  attempted  to  make  speeches  to  the  soldiers.  However,  the 
multitude  of  those  soldiers,  when  they  saw  that  they  were  making  signals  for  si- 
lence with  their  hands,  and  were  ready  to  begin  to  speak  to  them,  grew  tumul- 
tuous, and  would  not  let  them  speak  at  all,  because  they  were  all  zealous  to  be  im> 
der  a  monarchy ;  and  they  demanded  of  the  senate  one  for  their  ruler,  as  not  eu 

•  This  number  of  drachms  to  be  distributed  to  each  private  soldier,  5000  drachmie,  equal  to  20,000 
festerces,  or  161/.  sterling,  seems  much  too  large,  and  directly  contradicts  Suetonius,  chap.  x.  who  noakes 
them  in  all  but  15  sesterces,  or  2s.  4d.  Yet  might  Josephus  have  this  number  from  Agrippa  )unioi^ 
though  I  doubt  the  thousands,  or  at  least  the  hundreds,  have  been  added  by  the  transcribets,  of  whiek 
are  have  had  toreral  examples  already  in  Joeephuj. 
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dunng  any  longer  delays;  bnt  the  senate  hesitated  about  either  their  own  govern. 
iDtfy  or  how  they  should  themselves  be  governed,  while  the  soldiers  would  not 
ftunit  them  to  govern,  and  the  murderers  of  Caius  would  not  permit  the  soldiers 
to  dictate  to  them.  When  they  were  in  these  circumstances,  Cherea  was  not  able 
to  contain  the  anger  he  had,  and  promised,  that  if  they  desired  an  emperor,  he 
would  give  them  one,  if  any  one  would  bring  him  the  watchword  from  Eutychus. 
Now  this  Eutychus  was  charioteer  of  the  greenband  faction,  styled  Prasine,  and  a 

S'eat  friend  of  Caius ;  who  used  to  harass  the  soldiery  with  building  stables  for 
e  horses,  and  spent  his  time  in  ignominious  labours,  which  occasioned  Cherea  to 
reprtwch  them  with  him,  and  to  abuse  them  with  much  other  scurrilous  language 
ind  told  them  '^he  would  bring  them  the  head  of  Claudius;  and  that  it  was  an 
"w*«»"g  thing  that  after  their  former  madness,  they  should  commit  their  govern-^ 
menl  to  a  fool."    Yet  were  not  they  moved  with  his  words,  but  drew  their  swords^ 
md  took  up  their  ensigns,  and  went  to  Claudius,  to  join  in  taking  the  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  him.     So  the  senate  were  left  without  any  body  to  defend  them,  and  the 
very  consuls  differed  nothing  from  private  persons.     They  were  also  under  con* 
itemation  and  sorrow,  men  not  knowing  what  would  become  of  them,  because 
Claudius  was  very  angry  at  them ;  so  they  fell  a  reproaching  one  another,  and 
repented  of  what  they  had  done.    At  which  juncture  Sabinus,  one  of  Caius's  mur. 
derers,  threatened  that  he  would  sooner  come  into  the  midst  uf  them  and  kill  him- 
self, than  consent  to  make  Claudius  emperor,  and  see  slavery  returning  upon 
them ;  he  also  abused  Cherea  for  loving  his  Ufe  too  well,  while  he  who  was  the 
first  in  his  contempt  of  Caius,  could  think  it  a  good  thing  to  live,  when,  even  by 
all  that  they  had  done  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  they  found  it  impossible 
to  do  it.     But  Cherea  said,  he  had  no  manner  of  doubt  upon  him  about  killing 
himself;  that  yet  he  would  first  sound  the  intentions  of  Claudius  before  he  did  it* 
5,  These  were  the  debates  [about  the  senate ;]  but  in  the  camp  every  body 
was  crowding  on  all  sides  to  pay  their  court  to  Claudius ;  and  the  other  Consul, 
Quintus  Pomponius,  was  reproached  by  the  soldiery,  as  having  rather  exhorted 
the  senate  to  recover  their  liberty ;  whereupon  they  drew  their  swords,  and  were 
going  to  assault  him ;  and  they  had  done  it,  if  Claudius  had  not  hindered  them, 
who  snatched  the  consul  out  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  set  him  by  him.     But 
he  did  not  receive  that  part  of  the  senate  which  was  with  Quintus  in  the  like 
honourable  manner ;  nay,  some  of  them  received  blows,  and  were  thrust  away 
as  they  came  to  salute  Claudius ;  nay,  Aponius  went  away  wounded,  and  they 
were  all  in  danger.     However,  king  Agrippa  went  up  to  Claudius,  and  desired 
^  would  treat  the  senators  more  gently  ;  for  if  any  mischief  should  come  to  the 
•eoatCy  he  would  have  no  others  over  whom  to  rule.    Claudius  complied  with  him, 
4Dd  called  the  senate  together  into  the  palace,  and  was  carried  thither  himself 
•iirough  the  city,  while  the  soldiery  conducted  him,  though  this  was  to  the  great 
vexation  of  the  multitude  ;  for  Cherea  and  Sabinus,  two  of  Caius's  nnirderers, 
vent  in  the  fore-front  of  them,  in  an  open  manner,  while  Pollio,  whom  Claudius 
%  little  before  had  made  captain  of  his  guards,  had  sent  them  an  epistolary  edict, 
^  forbid  them  to  appear  in  public.     Then  did  Claudius,  upon  his  coming  to  the 
salace,  get  his  friends  together,  and  desired  their  suffrages  about  Cherea.    They 
^d,  that  the  work  he  had  done  was  a  glorious  one,  but  they  accused  him  that 
ae  ^d  it  of  perfidiousness,  and  thought  it  just  to  inflict  the  punishment  [of  death] 
jpon  him,  to  discountenance  such  actions  for  the  time  to  come.    So  Cherea  was 
«d  to  his  execution,  and  Lupus,  and  many  other  Romans  with  him.     Now  it  is 
*eported,  that  Cherea  bore  this  calamity  courageously ;  and  this,  not  only  b^  the 
onnness  of  his  own  behaviour  under  it,  but  by  the  reproaches  he  laid  upon  Lu* 
pas,  who  fell  into  tears ;  for  when  Lupus  laid  his  garment  aside  and  complamed 
if  the  cold,*  he  said,  that  cold  was  never  hurtful  to  Lupus  [t.  e.  a  wolf.]     And 

*  The  piercing  cold,  here  complained  of  by  Luput«  agrees  well  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  Cla«« 
fiat  be^gan  bis  reu^ ;  it  being  for  certain  about  the  months  of  ^fovember,  December,  or  January,  ADdl 
■oil  p  obably  a  few  days  after  Jan.  24tb,  and  a  few  days  before  the  Roman  Parentalia. 
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as  a  great  many  men  went  along  with  them  to  see  the  sight,  when  Charea  cams 
to  the  place,  he  asked  the  soldier  who  was  to  be  their  executioner,  whether  thii 
office  was  what  he  was  used  to  ?  or  whether  this  was  the  first  time  of  hi«  using 
his  sword  in  that  manner,  and  desired  him  to  bring  him  that  very  sword  with 
which  he  himself  slew  Caius.  So  he  was  happily  killed  at  one  stroke*  Bui 
Lupus  did  not  meet  with  such  good  fortime  in  going  out  of  the  world,  since  he 
was  timorous,  and  had  many  blows  levelled  at  his  neck,  because  he  did  not  stretch 
it  out  boldly  [as  he  ought  to  have  done.] 

6.  Now  a  few  days  after  this,  as  the  parental  solemnities  were  just  at^  hand, 
the  Roman  multitude  made  their  usual  oblations  to  their  several  ghosts,  and  pui 
portions  into  the  fire  in  honour  of  Cherea,  and  besought  him  to  be  merciful  t6 
them,  and  not  continue  his  anger  against  them  for  their  ingratitude.  And  tb^ 
was  tlie  end  of  the  life  that  Cherea  came  to.  But  for  Sabinus,  although  Claudioi 
not  only  set  him  at  Uberty,  but  gave  him  leave  to  retain  his  former  command  u 
the  army,  yet  did  he  think  it  would  bo  unjust  in  him  to  fail  in  performing  hk 
obligations  to  his  fellow  confederates ;  so  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  and  killed  hin^ 
selfi  the  wound  reaching  up  to  the  very  hilt  of  the  sword.* 


CHAP.  V. 

Haw  Claudius  restored  to  Agrippa  his  Grandfather* s  Kingdoms^  and  augmented 
his  Dominions :  and  how  he  published  an  Edict  in  Behalf  of  the  Jews. 

^  1.  Now  when  Claudius  had  taken  out  of  the  way  all  those  soldiers  whom  ht 
suspected,  which  he  did  immediately,  he  published  an  edict,  and  therein  con- 
firmed that  kingdom  to  Agrippa  which  Caius  had  given  him,  and  therein  com. 
mended  the  king  highly.  He  also  made  an  addition  to  it  of  all  that  country  over 
which  Herod,  who  was  his  grandfather,  had  reigned,  that  is,  Judea  and  Sami^ 
ria  :  and  this  he  restored  to  iiim  as  due  to  his  family.  But  for  Abilaf  of  Lysa* 
nias,  and  all  that  lay  at  Mount  Libanus,  he  bestowed  them  upon  him,  as  out  of 
his  own  territories.  He  also  made  a  league  with  this  Agrippa,  confirmed  by 
oaths,  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  in  the  city  of  Rome :  he  also  took  away  from 
Antiochus  that  kingdom  which  he  was  possessed  of,  but  gave  him  a  certain  part 
of  Cilicia  and  Commagena ;  he  also  set  Alexander  Lysimachus,  the  alabarch,  at 
liberty,  who  had  been  his  old  friend,  and  steward  to  his  mother  Antonia,  but  had 
been  imprisoned  by  Caius,  whose  son  [Marcus]  married  Bemice,  the  daughter 
of  Agrippa.     But  when  M&rcus,  Alexander's  son,  was  dead,  who  had  married 

*  It  is  both  here  and  elsewhere  very  remarkable,  that  the  murderers  of  the  vilest  tyrants,  who  yel 
highly  deserved  to  die,  when  those  murderers  were  under  oaths  or  other  the  like  obligations  of  fidefitj 
to  them,  were  usually  revenged,  and  the  murderers  were  cut  off  themselves,  and  that  after  a  remarkabM 
manner;  and  this  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  case,  by  those  very  persons  who  were  not  soriy  for  such 
murders,  but  got  kingdoms  by  them.  The  examples  are  very  numerous  both  in  sacred  and  pro&ne  bis* 
tories,  and  seem  generally  indications  of  divine  vengeance  on  such  murderers.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of 
remark,  that  such  murderers  of  tyiants  do  it  usually  on  such  ill  principles,  m  such  a  cruel  manner,  and 
u  ready  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  which  was  the  case  here,  chap.  i.  sect.  14,  and  chap,  ii 
■ect.  4,  as  justly  deserved  the  divine  vengeance  upon  them.  Which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  Jehtt' 
Also,  when,  besides  the  house  of  Ahab,  for  whose  slaughter  he  bad  a  commission  from  God,  without  any 
•uch  commission,  any  justice  or  commiseration,  he  killed  Ahab*s  great  taen,  and  acquaintance,  and 
priests,  and  forty-two  of  the  kindred  of  Ahaziah,  2  Kings,  x.  11 — 14.  See  Hos.  L  4.  1  do  not  metm 
here  to  condemn  Ehud  or  Judith,  or  the  like  executioners  of  God^s  vengeance  on  those  wicked  tyrant! 
who  liad  unjustly  oppressed  God^s  own  people  under  their  theocracy ;  wno,  as  they  appeal  still  to  havfl 
bad  no  selfish  designs  nor  intentions  to  slay  the  innocent,  so  had  they  still  a  divine  commission,  or  • 
divine  impulse,  which  was  their  commission  for  what  they  did,  Judg.  iil  15, 19,  ?0;  Judith,  ix.  3 ;  Test 
Levi.  sect.  5,  in  Authent.  Rec.  p.  312.     See  also  p.  432. 

X  Here  St.  Luke  is  in  some  measure  confirmed,  when  he  informs  us,  chap.  iii.  1,  that  Lvsanias  was 
so^me  time  before  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  whose  capital  was  Abila ;  as  he  is  farther  confirmed  by  Fto^my, 
the  great  geographer,  which  Spanheim  here  observes,  when  he  calls  that  city  Abila  qf  Lysanias.  Se% 
die  note  on  E.  xvii.  chap.  xi.  sect.  4,  and  Prid.  at  the  years  36  and  22.  1  esteem  this  principality  to 
bave  belonged  to  the  lana  of  Canaan  originally,  to  have  been  the  burying  place  of  Abel,  ami  raferred  y§ 
is  fucH.  ^Atx.  zxiil  35 :  Luke,  xi.  51.     See  Authent.  Rec.  Part  ii.  o.  883--885. 
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her  when  she  was  a  virgin,  Agrippa  gave  her  in'  marriage  to  his  brother  Heroi^, 
and  begged  for  him  of  Claudius  tlie  kingdom  of  Chalcis. 

2.  Now  about  this  time  there  was  a  sedition  between  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks, 
at  the  city  of  Alexandria ;  for  when  Caiift  was  dead,  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  whicli 
bad  been  very  much  mortified  under  the  reign  of  Caius,  and  reduced  to  very  great 
distress  by  the  people  of  Alexandria,  recovered  itself,  and  immediately  took  up 
their  arms  to  fight  for  themselves.  So  Claudius  sent  an  order  to  the  president 
of  Egypt  to  quiet  that  tumult :  he  also  sent  an  edict,  at  the  request  of  king  Agrippa 
and  king  Herod,  both  to  Alexandria  and  to  Syria,  whose  contents  were  as  follows : 
*" Tiberius  Claudius  Csesar  Augustus  Germanicus,  high  priest,  and  tribune  of  the 
people,  ordains  thus :  Since  I  am  assured  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  called 
Alexandrians^  have  been  joint  inhabitants  in  the  earliest  times  with  the  Alexan- 
drians, and  have  obtained  from  their  kings  equal  privileges  with  them,  as  is  evi. 
dent  by  the  public  records  that  are  in  their  possession,  and  the  edicts  themselves ; 
and  that  after  Alexandria  had  been  subjected  to  our  empire  by  Augustus,  their 
rights  and  privileges  have  been  preserved  by  those  presidents  who  have  at  divers 
times  been  sent  thither ;  and  that  no  dispute  had  been  raised  about  those  rights  and 
privileges,  even  when  Aquila  was  governor  of  Alexandria ;  and  that  when  the 
Jewish  ethnarch  was  dead,  Augustus  did  not  prohibit  the  maldng  such  ethnarchs, 
as  willing  that  all  men  should  be  so  subject  [to  the  Romans]  as  to  continue  in  the 
observation  of  their  own  customs,  and  not  be  forced  to  transgress  the  ancient  rules 
of  their  own  coimtry  reUgion ;  but  that  in  the  time  of  Caius,  tiie  Alexandrians  t)e- 
came  insolent  towards  the  Jews  that  were  among  them,  which  Caius,  out  of  his 
great  madness  and  want  of  tmderstanding,  reduced  the  nation  of  the  Jews  very 
k>w,  because  they  would  not  transgress  the  religious  worship  of  their  country, 
and  call  him  a  god.  I  will,  therefore,  that  the  nation  of  the  Jews  bo  not  deprived 
•f  their  rights  and  privileges,  on  account  of  the^madness  of  Caius ;  but  that  those 
fights  and  privileges  which  they  formerly  enjoj^ed,  be  preserved  to  them,  and  that 
diey  may  continue  in  their  own  customs.  And  I  charge  both  parties  to  take 
rery  great  care  that  no  troubles  may  arise  after  the  promulgation  of  this  edict.'* 

3.  And  such  were  the  contents  of  this  edict  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  that  was  sent 
lo  Alexandria*  But  the  edict  that  was  sent  into  the  other  parts  of  the  habitable 
earth  was  this  which  follows:  '* Tiberius  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Germaniaus, 
high  priest,  tribune  of  the  people,  chosen  consul  the  second  time,  ordains  thus : 
Upon  the  petition  of  king  Agrippa  and  king  Herod,  who  are  persons  very  dear  to 
me,  that  I  would  grant  the  same  rights  and  privileges  shotild  be  preserved  to  tne 
Jews  which  are  in  all  the  Roman  empire,  which  I  have  granted  to  those  at  Alex- 
tndria,  I  rery  willingly  comply  therewith ;  and  this  grant  I  make  not  only  for  the 
take  of  the  petitioners,  but  as  judging  those  Jews  for  whom  I  have  been  petitioned 
worthy  of  such  a  favour,  on  accoimt  of  their  fidelity  and  friendship  to  the  Ro- 
mans.  I  think  it  also  very  just  that  no  Grecian  city  should  be  deprived  of  such 
rights  and  privileges,  since  they  were  preserved  to  them  under  the  great  Augus- 
tos.  It  will  therefore  be  fit  to  permit  the  Jews,  who  are  in  all  the  world  under  us, 
to  keep  their  ancient  customs  without  being  hindered  so  to  do.  And  I  do  now 
charge  them  also  to  use  this  my  kindness  to  them  with  moderation,  and  not  to 
thow  a  contempt  of  the  superstitious  observances  of  other  nations,  but  to  keep 
Oietr  own  laws  only.  And  I  will  that  this  decree  of  mine  be  engraven  on  tables 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  cities  and  colonies,  and  municipal  places,  both  those 
^in  Italy  and  those  without  it,  both  kings  and  governors,  by  the  means  of  their 
Ambassadors,  and  to  have  them  exposed  to  the  pubUc  for  full  thirty  days,  in  such 
I  place  whence  it  may  plainly  be  read  from  the  ground."* 

*  Thif  fonn  wat  lo  known  and  frequent  among  the  Romans,  as  Dr.  Hudson  here  leils  us,  Irom  tfi* 
pat  !>elden,  that  it  used  to  be  thus  represented  at  the  hottom  of  the  edicu  by  the  initial  letters  oniy,  U 
''■  P,R.  L.F.  Undt  De  PUmo  RmcU  Leg*  Potsit  "  Whence  it  may  plainly  ba  read  from  the  (rouoU.*' 
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CHAP.  VI. 

What  Things  were  done  by  Agrippa  at  Jerusalem,  when  he  was  returned  hactk 

into  Judea  ;  and  what  it  was  that  Petronius  wrote  to  the  InhahiUxnts  of  Doris, 

in  Behalf  of  the  Jews. 

§  1.  Now  Claudius  Ceesar,  by  these  decrees  of  his  which  were  sent  to  Alex, 
andria,  and  to  all  the  habitable  earth,  made  known  what  opinion  he  had  of  the 
Jews.  So  he  soon  sent  Agrippa  away  to  take  his  kingdom,  now  he  was  advanced 
to  a  more  illustrious  dignity  than  before,  and  sent  letters  to  the  presidents  and 
procurators  of  the  provinces,  that  they  should  treat  him  very  kindly.  Accordingly 
he  returned  in  haste,  as  was  likely  he  would,  now  he  returned  in  so  much  greater 
prosperity  than  he  had  before.  He  also  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  offered  all  the 
sacrifices  that  belonged  to  him,  and  omitted  nothing'*'  which  the  law  required ;  on 
which  account  he  ordained  that  many  of  the  Nazarites  should  have  their  heads 
shorn.  And  for  the  golden  chain  which  had  been  given  him  by  Caius,  of  equal 
weight  with  that  iron  chain  wherewith  his  royal  han4s  had  been  bound,  he  hung 
it  up  within  the  limits  of  the  temple,  over  the  treasury,!  that  it  might  be  a  me- 
morial  of  the  severe  fate  he  had  lain  under,  and  a  testimony  of  his  change  for 
the  better ;  that  it  might  be  a  demonstration  how  the  greatest  prosperity  may  have 
a  fall,  and  that  God  sometimes  raises  up  what  is  fallen  down  :  for  this  chain  thus 
dedicated  afforded  a  document  to  all  men,  that  king  Agrippa  had  been  once  bound 
in  a  chain  for  a  small  cause,  but  recovered  his  former  dignity  again ;  and  a  little 
while  aflerwards  got  out  of  his  bonds,  and  was  advanced  to  be  a  more  illustrious 
king  than  he  was  before.  Whence  men  may  understand,  that  all  that  partake  of 
human  nature,  how  great  soever  they  are,  may  fall ;  and  that  those  that  fall  may 
gam  their  former  illustrious  dignity  again. 

2.  And  when  Agrippa  had  entirely  finished  all  the  duties  of  the  divine  wor. 
ship,  he  removed  Theophilus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  from  the  high  priesthood,  and 
bestowed  that  honour  of  his  on  Simon,  the  Son  of  Boethus,  whose  name  was 
also  Cantheras,  whose  daughter  king  Herod  had  married,  as  I  have  related  above. 
Simon,  therefore,  had  the  [iiigh]  priesthood  with  his  brethren,  and  with  his  father 
in  like  manner  as  the  sons  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Onias,  who  were  three,  had  it 
formerly  under  the  government  of  the  Macedonians,  as  we  have  related  in  a  for 
mcr  book. 

3.  When  the  king  had  settled  the  high  priesthood  afler  this  manner,  he  re- 
turned the  kindness  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  showed  him ;  for  ho 
released  them  from  the  tax  upon  houses,  every  one  of  which  paid  it  before,  tliink- 
ing  it  a  good  thing  to  requite  the  tender  affection  of  those  that  loved  him.  Ho 
also  made  Silas  the  general  of  his  forces,  as  a  man  who  had  partaken  with  him 
in  many  of  his  troubles.  But  afler  a  very  little  while  the  young  men  of  DoriR, 
preferring  a  rash  attempt  before  piety,  and  being  naturally  bold  and  insolent,  car- 
ried a  statue  of  Csesar  into  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  erected  it  there.  This 
procedure  of  theirs  greatly  provoked  Agrippa ;  for  it  plainly  tended  to  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  laws  of  his  coimtry.  So  he  came  without  delay  to  Publius  Pe- 
tronius, who  was  then  president  of  Syria,  and  accused  the  people  of  Doris.    Noi 

•  Josephus  shows  both  nere  and  ch.  vii.  sect.  3,  that  he  had  a  much  greater  opinion  of  king  A|^p(« 
I  than  Simon  the  learned  Rabbi,  than  the,  people  of  Cesarea  and  Sebaste,  chap.  vii.  sect.  4,  and  ch. 
IX.  fi'.c\.  1,  and  indeed  than  his  double  dealing  between  the  senate  and  Claudius,  ch.  iv.  sect.  2,  than  hi< 
skf^ighter  of  James,  the  brother  of  John,  and  his  imprisonment  of  Peter,  or  his  vain-glorious  behaTiouf 
before  he  died,  both  in  Acts,  xii.  1, 2,  3,  and  here,  ch.  iv.  sect.  1,  will  justify  m  allow.  Joscphus^scha 
racter  was  prolmbly  taken  from  his  son  Agrippa  iun. 

'  This  treasury  chamber  se«ms  to  have  been  the  very  same  in  which  our  Saviour  taut;ht,  and  where  ths 
neople  offered  ih«ir  charitv  money  for  the  repairs  or  other  n^es  of  the  tcmole.  M  rl,  xii41,4:  .. 
liifce   xxi   1;  John,  viii.  2u 
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did  he  leas  resent  what  was  done  than  did  Agrippa  ;  for  he  judged  it  a  piece  of 
impiety  to  transgress  the  laws  that  regulate  the  actions  of  njen.     So  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  people  of  Doris,  in  an  angry  strain  :  "  Publius  Pctronius, 
the  president  under  Tiberius  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus,  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Doris,  ordains  as  follows :  SHnce  some  of  you  have  had  the  boldness, 
or  madness  rather,  after  the  edict  of  Claudius  Csesar  Augustus  Germanicus  was 
published,  for  permitting  the  Jews  to  observe  the  laws  of  their  country,  not  to 
obey  the  same,  but  have  acted  in  entire  opposition  thereto,  as  forbidding  the 
Jews  to  assemble  together  in  their  synagogue,  by  removing  Cssar's  statue,  and 
setting  it  up  therein,  and  thereby  have  offended  not  only  the  Jews,  but  the  era- 
peror  himself,  whose  statue  is  more  coromodiously  placed  in  his  own  temple, 
than  in  a  foreign  one,  where  is  the  place  of  assembling  together ;  while  it  is  but 
a  part  of  natural  justice,  that  every  one  should  have  the  power  over  the  places 
belonging  peculiarly  to  themselves,  according  to  the  determination  of  Ceesar ;  to 
say  nothmg  of  my  own  determination,  which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  mention 
after  the  eroperors's  edict,  which  gives  the  Jews  leave  to  make  use  of  their  own 
customs,  as  also  gives  order,  that  they  enjoy  equally  the  rights  of  citizens  with 
the  Greeks  themselves.     I  therefore  ordain,  that  Proculus  Yitellius  the  centurion 
bring  those  men  to  me,  who,  contrary  to  Augustus's  edict,  have  been  so  insolent 
as  to  do  this  thing,  at  which  those  very  men,  who  appear  to  be  of  principal  repu 
tation  among  them,  have  an  indignation  also,  and  allege  for  themsiilves,  that  it 
was  not  done  with  their  consent,  but  by  the  violence  of  the  multitude,  that  they 
may  give  an  account  of  what  hath  been  done.     I  also  exhort  the  principal 
magistrates  among  them,  unless  they  have  a  mind  to  have  this  action  esteemed 
to  be  done  with  their  consent,  to  inform  the  centurion  of  those  that  were  guilty 
of  ity  and  take  care  that  no  handle  be  hence  taken  for  raising  a  sedition  or  quar. 
rd  among  them ;  which  those  seem  to  me  to  hunt  after,  who  encourage  such 
doings ;  while  both  I  myself,  and  king  Agrippa,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
hooour,  have  nothing  more  under  our  care,  than  that  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
may  have  no  occasion  given  them  of  getting  together  under  the  pretence  of 
avenging  themselves,  and  become  tumultuous.  And  that  it  may  be  more  publicly 
known  what  Augustus  hath  resolved  aboui  this  wh51e  matter,  I  have  subjoined 
those  edicts  which  he  hath  lately  caused  to  be  published  at  Alexandria,  and  which, 
ilthough  they  may  be  well  known  to  all,  yet  did  king  Agrippa,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  honour,  read  them  at  that  time  before  my  tribunal,  and  pleaded 
that  the  Jews  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  those   rights  which   Augustus  hath 
granted  them.     I  therefore  charge  you,  that  you  do  not,  for  the  time  to  come, 
seek  for  any  occasion  of  sedition  or  disturbance,  but  that  ever}'  one  be  allowed 
to  follow  their  own  religious  customs." 

4.  Thus  did  Petronius  take  care  of  this  matter,  that  such  a  breach  of  the  law 
might  be  corrected,  and  that  no  such  thing  might  be  attempted  afterwards  against 
the  Jews.  And  now  king  Agrippa  took  the  [high]  priesthood  away  from  Simon 
Cantheras,  and  put  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Ananus,  into  it  again,  and  owned  that  he 
WIS  more  worthy  of  that  dignity  than  the  other.  But  this  was  not  a  thing  acccp. 
table  to  him,  to  recover  that  his  former  dignity.  So  he  refused  it,  and  said,  **() 
king,  I  rejoice  in  the  honour  thou  hast  for  me,  and  take  it  kindly,  that  thou  wouldst 
give  me  such  a  dignity  of  thy  own  inclinations,  although  God  hath  judged  that  I 
im  not  at  all  worthy  of  the  high  priesthood.  I  am  satisfied  with  having  once  put 
00  the  sacred  garments ;  for  1  then  put  them  on  after  a  more  holy  manner  than  1 
ihould  now  receive  them  again.  But  if  thou  desirest  that  a  person  more  wortliv 
than  myself  should  have  this  honourable  emplo}incnt,  give  me  leave  to  name  thcM^ 
■uch  a  one.  I  have  a  brother  that  is  pure  from  all  sin  against  God,  and  of  a!; 
oflieaces  against  thyself;  I  recommend  him  to  thee  as  one  that  is  fit  for  this  dig. 
nity.**  So  the  king  was  pleased  with  these  words  of  his,  and  passed  by  Jonathan, 
tiid,  accorrling  to  his  brother's  desire,  bestowed  the  high  priesthood  upon  Ma: 
•»•»«.  Nor  was  it  long  before  Marcus  succeeded  Petronius  as  president  of  Syn« 
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Concerning  SUaSy  and  on  whal  Account  it  was  that  King  Agrippa  was  angry  at 

him.    How  Agrippa  began  to  encompass  Jerusalem  mth  a  Wall;  and  t^at 

Benefits  he  bestowed  on  the  InhMiants  ofBerytus, 

(  1.  Now  Silas,  the  general  of  the  king's  horse,  because' he  had  been  faithful  t% 
him  under  all  his  misfortunes,  and  had  never  refused  to  be  a  partaker  with  him 
in  any  of  his  dangers,  but  had  oflentimes  undergone  the  most  hazardous  dangers 
for  him,  was  full  of  assurance,  and  thought  he  might  expect  a  sort  of  equality 
with  the  king,  on  account  of  the  fimmess  of  the  friendship  ho  had  showed  to  him. 
Accordingly,  he  would  no  where  let  tlie  king  sit  as  his  superior,  and  took  the  like 
liberty  in  speaking  to  him  upon  all  occasions ;  till  he  became  troublesome  to  the 
king,  when  they  were  merry  together,  extolling  himself  beyond  measure,  and  often 
putting  the  king  in  mind  of  the  severity  of  fortune  he  had  undergone,  that  he 
might,  by  way  of  ostentation,  demonstrate  what  zeal  he  had  showed  in^hia  ser- 
vice ;  and  was  continually  harping  upon  this  string,  what  pains  he  had  taken  for 
him,  and  much  enlarged  still  upon  that  subject.     The  repetition  of  this  so  fre- 
qucntly  seemed  to  reproach  the  king,  insomuch  that  he  took  this  ungovernable 
liberty  of  talking  very  ill  at  his  hands.     For  the  commemoration  of  times,  when 
men  have  been  under  ignominy,  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  them  ;  and  he  is  a 
very  silly  man  who  is  perpetually  relating  to  a  person  what  kindnesses  he  hath 
done  him.    At  last,  therefore,  Silas  had  so  thoroughly  provoked  the  king's  indig* 
nation,  that  he  acted  rather  out  of  passion  than  good  consideration,  and  did  not 
only  turn  Silas  out  of  his  place,  as  general  of  his  horse,  but  sent  him  in  bonds  into 
his  own  countr}'.  But  the  edge  of  his  anger  wore  off  by  length  of  time,  and  made 
room  for  more  just  reasonings  as  to  his  judgment  about  this  man,  and  he  consi* 
dered  how  many  labours  he  had  undergone  for  his  sake.     So  when  Agrippa  wa« 
solemnizing  his  birth-day,  and  he  gave  festival  entertainments  to  all  his  subjects, 
he  sent  for  Silas  on  the  sudden  to  be  his  guest.  But,  as  he  was  a  very  frank  man, 
he  thought  he  had  now  a  just  handle  given  him  to  be  angry ;  which  he  could  not 
conceal  from  those  that  came  for  him,  but  said  to  them,  "  What  honour  is  this 
the  king  invites  me  to,  which  I  conclude  will  soon  be  over?   For  the  king  hath 
not  let  me  keep  those  original  marks  of  the  good  will  I  bore  him,  which  I  once 
had  from  him ;  but  he  huth  plundered  me,  and  that  unjustly  also.  Docs  he  think, 
that  I  can  leave  off  that  liberty  of  speech,  which,  upon  the  consciousness  of  my 
deserts,  I  shall  use  more  loudly  than  before,  and  shall  relate  how  many  misfor 
runes  1  have  delivered  him  from?  how  many  labours  I  have  undergone  for  him 
whereby  I  procured  him  deliverance  and  respect  ?  as  a  reward  for  which  I  have 
:)orne  the  hardships  of  bonds,  and  a  dark  prison.    I  shall  never  forget  this  usage. 
Nay,  perhaps,  my  very  soul,  when  it  is  departed  out  of  the  body,  will  not  forget 
:hc  glorious  actions  I  did  on  his  account."     This  was  the  clamour  he  made,  and 
he  ordered  the  messengers  to  tell  it  to  the  king.    So  he  perceived  that  Silas  was 
incurable  in  his  folly,  and  still  suffered  him  to  lie  in  prison. 

2.  As  for  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  that  were  adjoining  to  the  new  city  [Bezetha,] 
le  repaired  them  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  built  them  wider  in  breadth 
and  higher  in  altitude ;  and  he  had  made  them  too  strong  for  all  human  power  to 
demolish,  unless  Marcus,  the  then  president  of  Syria,  had  by  letter  informed  Clau- 
dius Caesar  of  what  he  was  doing.  And  when  Claudius  had  some  suspicion  of 
Hitcmpts  for  innovation,  he  sent  to  Agrippa  to  leave  off  the  building  c/*  those  wall* 
pM'scntly.     So  he  obeyed,  as  not  thiiiking  it  proper  to  codr..*aiict  ddudius. 

3.  Now,  this  king  was  by  nature  very  beneficent,  and  liberal  in  his  gifts,  and 
viTv  ambitious  to  oblige  people  with  such  large  donations ;  and  he  made  himself 
M'lv  illustrious  bv  the  many  chargeable  presents  he  made  them      He  took  de* 
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Eght  in  gmogf  and  rejoiced  in  living  with  good  reputation.  He  was  not  at  a1 
like  that  Herod  who  reigned  betbre  him ;  for  that  Herod  was  ill  natured,  and  se- 
vere in  his  punishments,  and  had  no  mercy  on  them  that  he  hated ;  and  every 
one  perceived,  that  he  was  more  friendly  to  the  Greeks  than  to  the  Jews ;  for  ho 
adorned  foreign  cities  with  large  presents  in  money;  with  building  them  baths 
and  theatres  besides ;  nay,  in  some  of  those  places  he  erected  temples,  and  por- 
ticoes in  others ;  but  he  did  not  vouchsafe  to  raise  one  of  the  least  edifices  in  any 
Jewish  city,  or  make  them  any  donation  that  was  worth  mentioning.  But  Agrip- 
pa's  temper  was  mild,  and  equally  liberal  to  all  men.  He  was  humane  to  for- 
eigners, and  made  them  sensible  of  his  liberality.  He  was  in  like  manner  rather 
of  a  gentle  and  compassionate  temper.  Accordingly  he  loved  to  live  continually 
at  Jerusalem,  and  was  exactly  careful'  in  the  obser\'ance  of  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try.  He  therefore  kept  himself  entirely  pure  ;  nor  did  any  day  pass  over  his 
head  without  its  appointed  sacrifice. 

4-  However,  there  was  a  certain  man  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  Jerusalem,  who 
appeared  to  be  very  accurate  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  His  name  was  Su 
Mm.  This  man  got  together  an  assembly,  while  the  Rmg  was  absent  at  Cesarea, 
tnd  had  the  insolence  to  accuse  him  as  not  Uving  hoUly,  and  that  he  might  justly 
be  excluded  out  of  the  temple,  since  it  belonged  only  to  native  Jews.  But  the 
general  of  Agrippa's  army  informed  him,  that  Simon  had  made  such  a  speech  to 
the  people.  So  the  king  sent  for  him ;  and,  as  he  was  then  sitting  in  the  theatre, 
lie  bid  him  sit  down  by  him,  and  said  to  him  with  a  low  and  gentle  voice,  "  What 
is  there  done  in  this  place  that  is  contrary  to  the  law  ?"  But  he  had  nothing  to 
My  for  himself,  but  begged  his  pardon.  So  the  king  was  more  easily  reconciled 
to  him  than  one  could  have  imagined,  as  esteeming  mildness  a  better  quality  in 
i  king  than  anger,  and  knowing  that  moderation  is  more  becoming  in  great  men 
than  passion.     So  he  made  Simon  a  small  present,  and  dismissed  him. 

5.  Now,  as  Agrippa  was  a  great  builder  in  many  places,  he  paid  a  peculiar 
legard  to  the  people  of  Berytus ;  for  he  erected  a  theatre  for  them,  superior  to 
Btny  other  ot  that  sort  both  in  sumptuousness  and  elegance,  as  also  an  amphi- 
theatre, built  at  vast  expenses ;  and,  besides  these,  he  built  them  baths  and  por- 
ticoes, and  spared  for  no  costs  in  any  of  his  edifices,  fo  render  them  both  hand- 
•ome  and  large.  He  also  spent  a  great  deal  upon  their  dedication,  and  ex- 
hibited shows  upon  them,  and  brought  thither  musicians  of  all  sorts,  and  such  as 
made  the  most  deUghtful  music  of  the  greatest  variety.  He  also  showed  his  mag- 
lificence  upon  the  theatre,  in  his  great  number  of  gladiators ;  and  there  it  was 
that  he  exhibited  the  several  antagonists,  in  order  to  please  the  spectators ;  no 
fewer  indeed  than  seven  hundred  men  to  fight  with  seven  hundred  other  men  ;** 
ind  allotted  all  the  malefactors  he  had  for  this  exercise,  ^iiat  both  the  malefactors 
might  receive  their  punishment,  and  that  this  operation  of  war  might  be  a  recre« 
1^  in  peace.     And  thus  were  these  criminals  all  destroyed  at  once. 


CHAP.  VUI. 

Whai  oAer  Acts  were  done  by  Agrippa  until  his  Death ;  and  after  what  Manner 

he  died. 

S 1*  Whek  Agrippa  had  finished  what  I  have  above  related  at  Berytus,  he  re* 
Bored  to  Tiberias,  a  city  of  Galilee.     Now  he  was  in  great  esteem  among  other 

(kings.  Accordingly  there  came  to  him  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagena ;  Samp- 
ageramus,  king  ofEmesa ;  and  Cotys,  who  was  king  of  the  lesser  Armenia ;  and 
Polemo,  who  was  king  of  Pontus ;  as  also  Herod  his  brother,  who  was  king  of 

*  A  ftimnse  numtier  of  condemned  criminalt  to  be  under  the  sentence  of  death  at  once*  no  Awer.  tf 
M«i,thanT400. 
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Chalcis.  All  these  he  treated  with  agreeable  entertainments,  and  after  au  obliging 
manner,  and  so  as  to  exhibit  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  so  as  to  appear  worthj 
of  those  respects  which  the  king«>  paid  to  him,  by  coming  thus  to  see  him.  How* 
ever,  while  these  kings  staid  with  him,  Marcus,  the  president  of  Syria,  came 
thither.  So  the  king,  in  order  to  preserve  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  Ro- 
mans, went  out  of  tlie  city  to  meet  iiim,  as  faf  as  seven  furlongs.  But  this  proved 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  diflerence  between  him  and  Marcus;  for  he  took  with 
him  in  his  chariot  those  other  kings  as  his  assessors.  But  Marcus  had  a  sus- 
picion  wliat  the  meaning  could  be  of  so  great  a  friendship  of  these  kings  one  with 
another,  and  did  not  think  so  close  an  agreement  of  so  many  potentates  to  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  Romans.  He  therefore  sent  some  of  his  domestics  to  every  one 
of  them,  and  enjoined  them  to  go  their  ways  home  without  farther  delay.  Thia 
was  very  ill  taken  by  Agrippa,  who  after  that  became  his  enemy.  And  now  he 
took  the  high  priesthood  away  from  Matthias,  and  made  Elioneus,  the  son  of  Can- 
tlieras,  high-priest  in  his  stead. 

2.  Now  when  Agrippa  had  reigned  three  years,  over  all  Judea,  he  came  to  the 
city  Cesarea,  which  was  formerly  called  Strato's  Tower ;  and  there  he  exhibited 
shows  in  honour  of  Csesar,'upon  his  being  informed  that  there  was  a  certain  fes- 
tival celebrated  to  make  vows  for  his  safety.  At  which  festival  a  great  multitude 
was  gotten  together  of  the  principal  persons,  and  such  as  were  of  dignity  through 
his  province.  On  the  second  day  of  which  shows  he  put  on  a  garment  made 
wholly  of  silver,  and  of  a  contexture  truly  wonderful,  and  came  into  the  theatre 
early  in  the  morning ;  at  which  time  the  silver  of  his  garment  being  illuminated 
by  the  first  reftection  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  it,  shone  out  after  a  surprising  man- 
ner,  and  was  so  resplendent  as  to  spread  a  horror  over  those  that  looked  intently 
upon  him ;  and  presently  his  flatterers  cried  out,  one  from  one  place  and  anothci 
from  another  (though  not  for  his  good,)  that  *'  he  was  a  god ;"  and  they  added,  '^  be 
thou  merciful  to  us ;  for  although  we  have  hitherto  reverenced  thee  only  as  a 
man,  yet  shall  we  henceforth  own  thee  as  a  superior  to  mortal  nature."  Upon 
this  the  king  did  neither  rebuke  them  nor  reject  their  impious  flattery.  But  as  he 
presently  afterward  looked  up,  he  saw  an  owl*  sitting  on  a  certain  rope  over  hi«* 
head,  and  immediately  understood  that  this  bird  was  the  messenger  of  ill  tidings, 
as  it  had  once  been  the  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  him ;  and  fell  into  the  deep, 
est  sorrow.  A  severe  pain  also  arose(  in  his  belly,  and  begaU'  in  a  most  violent 
manner.  He  therefore  looked  upon  his  friends,  and  said,  '*  I,  whom  you  call  a 
god,  am  commanded  presently  to  depart  this  life  ;  while  providence  thus  reproves 
the  lying  words  you  just  now  said  to  mo  ;  and  I,  who  was  by  you  called  immortal^ 
am  immediately  to  be  hurried  away  by  death.  But  I  am  bound  to  accept  of  ivhat 
Providence  allots,  as  it  pleases  God ;  for  we  have  by  no  means  Uved  ill,  but  in  a 
splendid  and  happy  manner."     When  he  said  this,  his  pain  was  become  violent. 

*  We  have  a  mighty  cry  made  here  by  some  critics,  as  if  the  great  Eusebius  had  on  purpose  falsified 
this  account  of  Jobcphus,  so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  the  parallel  account  in  the  Acts  of  tne  Apostles; 
because  the  pce^ent  copies  of  his  citation  of  it,  llisi.  Eccles.  B.  ii.  ch.  x.  omit  the  words /Sv^v« — ini 
v'/u^»y  rtvc<t  1-  c-  on  owl — on  a  certain  rope^  which  Josephus's  present  copies  retain,  and  only  have  the 
explicatory  word  flt*»tfvcr  or  angel;  as  if  he  meant  that  angel  of  the  Lord  which  St.  Luke  mentiont  as 
smiting  Herod,  Acts,  xii.  23,  and  not  that  owl  which  JosepTuis  csilled  v^n  angel  ox  messenger  formerly  <^ 
good,  but  noto  of  bad  news^  to  Agrippa.  This  accusation  is  a  somewhat  strange  one  in  the  case  of  i\f 
great  Eusebius,  who  is  known  tu  have  so  accurately  and  faithfully  produced  a  vast  number  of  other  an- 
cient records,  and  particularly  not  a  few  out  of  our  Josephus  also,  without  any  suspicion  of  prevarication. 
Now,  not  to  allege  now  uncertain  we  are,  whether  Josephus's  and  Eusebius^s  cnpiesof  the  fourth  century 
Mere  ju^t  like  the  present  in  this  clause,  which  we  have  no  distinct  evidence  of,  the  following  words,  pre- 
served btill  in  Eusebius,  will  not  admit  of  any  such  exposition.  *'  This  [bird]  (says  Eluscbiuft,)  Agrippa 
presently  perceived  to  lie  the  cause  of  ill  fortune,  as  it  was  once  of  good  fortune  to  him;"  which  can  cmly 
belong  to  that  bird  the  oir/,  which,  as  it  had  formerly  foreboded  his  happy  deliverance  from  imprison- 
ment, Antiq.  b.  xviii.  ch.  vi.  sect.  7;  so  was  it  then  foretold  to  prove  aAerward  the  unhappv  forerunnei 
of  his  death  in  five  days  time.  If  the  improper  word  (urtcf^  or  causey  be  changed  for  Joseplius^s  propei 
word  Ay^^ov  angel  or  messenger, am]  the  foregoing  words, /£«;fi^vot — «•«'  o-;^^'^  Ttfoft  be  inserted,  Euse* 
bius*s  text  will  truly  represent  that  m  Josephus.  Had  this  imperfection  been  in  some  heathen  autlK>r,  that 
was  m  ^ood  esteem  with  our  modern  critics,  they  would  have  readily  corrected  these,  as  barely  errors  iu 
(he  copies;  but  being  in  an  ancient  Christian  writer,  not  so  well  relished  by  many  of  tiiose  critics,  iiothiq| 
^•h  serve  l>ut  the  ill  grounded  supposal  o(  wilful  corruption  and  yreoarication. 
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Aeeocdiiigly  be  was  carried  into  the  palace ;  and  the  rumour  went  abroad  e\ery 
wlMre»  that  he  would  certainly  die  in  a  little  time.  (  But  the  multitude  presently 
tat  in  sackcloth,  with  their  wives  and  children,  after  the  law  of  their  country,  and 
besought  God  for  the  king's  recovery.  All  places  were  also  full  of  mourning  and 
lamentation.  Now  the  king  rested  in  a  high  chamber,  and  as  he  saw  them  be- 
low lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  could  not  himself  forbear  weeping.  /  And 
when  he  had  been  quite  worn  out  by  the  pain  in  his  belly  for  five  days,  he  de- 
parted this  life,  being  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign ;  I  for  he  reigned  four  years  under  Caius  Cffisar,  three  of  them  were 
oyer  Philip's  tetiiarchy  only,  and  on  the  fourth  he  had  that  of  Herod  added  to  it ; 
and  he  reigned,  besides  those,  three  years  undor  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar.  In 
which  time  he  reigned  over  the  forementioned  countries,  and  also  had  Judea  ad- 
ded to  them,  as  well  as  Samaria  and  Cesarea.  The  revenues  that  he  received 
out  of  them  were  very  great,  no  less  than  twelve  millions  of.drachmas.*  Yet  did 
he  borrow  ^at  sums  from  others :  for  he  was  so  very  Uberal,  that  his  expenses 
exceeded  his  incomes,  and  his  generosity  was  boundless.f 

3.  But  before  the  muhitude  were  made  acquainted  with  Agrippa's  being  ex- 
pired,  Herod,  the  king  of  Chalcis,  and  Helcias,  the  master  of  his  horse,  and  the 
lunik's  friend,  sent  Aristo,  one  of  the  king's  most  faithful  servants,  and  slew  Silas, 
who  had  been  their  enemy,  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  king's  own  command. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Wkai  Things  were  done  after  the  Death  of  Agrippa ;  and  how  Claudius^  on 

mocowdofthe  Youth  and  Unskilfulruiss  of  Agrippa  junior,  sent  Cuspius 

Fadus  to  be  Procurator  of  Judea  and  of  tJiat  entire  Kingdom. 

)  1.  AiCD  thus  did  king  Agrippa  depart  this  life.     But  he  lef\  behind  him  a  son. 

Agrippa  by  name,  a  youth  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  and  three  daugh* 

ters ;  one  of  which,  Bemice,  was  married  to  Herod  her  father's  brother,  and 

was  sixteen  years  old  :  the  other  two,  Mariamne  and  Drusilla,  were  still  virgins ; 

the  former  was  ten  years  old,  and  Drusilla  six.     Now  these  his  daughters  were 

thus  espoused  by  their  father,  Mariamne  to  Julius  Archelaus  Epiphanes,  the 

son  of  Anuochus,  the  son  of  Chelcias;  and  Drusilla  to  the  king  of  Commagena. 

But  when  it  was  known  that  Agrippa  was  departed  this  life,  the  inhabitants  of  Ce. 

■area  and  Sebaste  forgot  the  kindness  he  had  bestowed  on  them,  and  acted  the 

part  of  the  bitterest  enemies ;  for  they  cast  such  reproaches  upon  the  deceased 

IS  are  not  fit  to  be  spoken  of;  and  so  many  of  them  as  were  then  soldiers,  which 

were  a  great  number,  went  to  his  house,  and  hastily  carried  off  the  statuesif  of 

the  king's  daughters,  and  all  at  once  carried  them  into  the  brothel  houses,  and 

when  they  had  set  them  on  the  tops  of  those  houses,  they  abused  them  to  the  ut- 

most  of  their  power,  and  did  such  tilings  to  them  as  are  too  indecent  to  be  related. 

Iliey  also  laid  themselves  down  in  public  places,  and  celebrated  general  feastings, 

vitb  gariands  on  their  heads,  and  with  ointments  and  libations  to  Charon,  ana 

driDking  to  one  another  for  joy  that  the  king  was  expired.     Nay,  they  were  not 

•  The  rom  of  12/X)0,000 drachm*,  which  ij equal  to 3,000,000  shekels,  i.  e.  at  2*.  ]?J. a  shekel,  equal 
«>4i3,O00/.  fteiiinj^  was  Agrippa  theGreat*s  yearly  income,  or  aliout  three  quarters  of  his  grandfather 
HerocTs  income;  he  having  abated  the  tax  upon  houses  at  Jerusalem,  ch.  vi.  sect.  3,  and  wasnot  sutyran* 
■teal  ai  he  bad  been  to  the  Jews,  ^ee  the  note  on  Autiq.  B.  xvii.  cb.  xi.  sect.  4.  A  large  sum  this !  but 
Mfitseemf,  sufficient  for  his  extravagant  expenses. 

t  Rdand  takes  notice  here,  not  in»prof)erly,  ihat  Josephus  omits  the  reconciliation  of  this  Heiini 
^^rippa  10  the  'rvrians  and  Sidonian?,  by  the  means  of  HIastus  the  king's  rhamherlain,  mentioned  Ac^^, 
(ii.!20.  Nor  is  there  any  history  m  the  world  so  complete,  as  to  omit  nothing  tliat  other  historians  take 
*otice  ot,  unless  the  one  be  taken  out  of  the  other  and  accommodated  to  it. 

I  Photius,  who  made  an  extract  out  of  this  section,  says,  they  were  not  the  statues  or  images,  out  \hs 
^;s  themtilves,  which  were  thus  LaAely  abused  by  the  soldiers.    Cod.  ccxxxviii. 
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only  unmindful  of  Agrippa,  who  had  extended  his  liberality  to  them  in  abundance 
but  of  his  grandfather  Herod  also,  who  had  himself  rebuilt  their  cities,  and  ha/ 
raised  them  havens  and  temples  at  vast  expenses. 

2.  Now  Agrippa,  the  son  of  the  deceased,  was  at  Rome,  and  brought  up  with 
Claudius  Ceesar.  And  when  Ceesar  was  informed  that  Agrippa  was  dead,  an# 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Sebaste  and  Cesarea  had  abused  him,  he  was  sorry  for  th« 
first  news,  and  was  displeased  at  the  ingratitude  of  those  cities.  He  was  there- 
fore  disposed  to  send  Agrippa  junior  away  presently  to  succeed  his  father  in  the 
kingdom,  and  was  willing  to  confirm  him  in  it  by  bis  oath.  But  those  freedmen 
and  friends  of  his,  who  had  the  greatest  authority  with  him,  dissuaded  him  from 
it,  and  said,  that  ''  it  was  a  dangerous  experiment  to  permit  so  large  a  kingdom 
to  come  under  the  government  of  so  very  young  a  man,  and  one  hardly  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  years  of  discretion,  who  would  not  be  able  to  take  sufficient  care  of 
its  administration ;  while  the  weight  of  a  kingdom  is  heavy  enough  to  a  grown 
man."  So  Ccesar  thought  what  they  said  to  be  reasonable.  Accordingly  he  sent 
Cuspius  Fadus  to  be  procurator  of  Judea,  and  of  the  entire  kingdom,  and  paid 
that  respect  to  the  deceased,  as  not  to  introduce  Marcus,  who  had  been  at  vari- 
ance with  him,  into  his  kingdom.  But  he  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to  send 
orders  to  Fadus,  that  he  should  chastise  the  inhabitants  of  Cesarea  and  Sebaste 
for  those  abuses  they  had  offered  to  him  that  was  deceased,  and  their  nmdnest 
towards  his  daughters  that  were  still  alive ;  and  that  he  should  remove  that  body 
of  soldiers  that  were  at  Cesarea  and  Sebaste,  with  the  five  regiments,  into  Pon- 
cus,  tliat  they  might  do  their  military  duty  there,  and  that  he  should  choose  an  equal 
number  of  soldiers  out  of  the  Roman  legions  that  were  in  Syria,  to  supply  their 
place.  Yet  were  not  those  that  had  such  orders  actually  removed ;  for  by  eend- 
mg  ambassadors  to  Claudius,  they  mollified  him,  and  got  leave  to  abide  in  Judem 
•till ;  and  these  were  the  very  men  that  became  the  source  of  very  great  calami, 
ties  to  the  Jews  in  afler  times,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  war  which  began 
under  Florus ;  whence  it  was,  that  when  Vespasian  had  subdued  the  countiy^ht 
removed  them  out  of  his  province,  as  we  shall  relate  hereafter.* 

•  Tbif  hiitoiy  it  now  wintie^ 
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omrTAmnfo  the  interval  of  tweittt-two  teabs. 
FROM  FADUS  THE  PROCURATOR  TO  FLORVS. 


CHAP.  I. 

jl  Sedkiim  of  the  PkUadelphUms  agatrui  the  Jetesj  and  oho  concerning  the  Vei$* 
menu  of  the  High  Priest. 

I  1.  Upon  the  death  of  king  A^ppa,  which  we  have  related  in  the  fore^^oing 

book,  Claudius  Csesar  sent  Cassius  Longinus,  as  successor  to  Marcus,  out  of  re« 

gard  to  the  memory  of  king  Agrippa,  who  had  oflen  desired  of  him  by  letters, 

while  he  was  ali?e,  that  he  would  not  suficr  Marcus  to  be  any  longer  president 

of  Syria.     But  Fadus,  as  soon  as  he  was  come  procurator  into  Judea,  found  quar* 

relsome  doings  between  the  Jews  that  dwelt  in  Perea,  and  the  people  of  Phila. 

delphia,  about  their  borders,  at  a  village  called  Mia,  that  was  filled  with  men  of 

1  warlike  temper  ;  for  the  Jews  of  Perea,  had  taken  up  arms  without  the  consent 

of  their  principal  men,  and  had  destroyed  many  of  the  Philadeiphians.  When  Fadus 

WIS  informed  of  this  procedure  it  provoked  him  very  much  that  they  had  not  led 

Jie  determination  of  the  matter  to  him,  if  they  thought  that  the  Philadeiphians  had 

doDe  them  any  wrong,  but  had  rashly  taken  up  arms  against  tliem.     So  he  seized 

upon  three  of  tlieir  principal  men,  who  were  also  the  causes  of  this  sedition,  and 

ordered  them  to  be  bound,  and  aflerward  had  one  of  them  slain,  whose  name  was 

Hannibal,  and  he  banished  the  other  two,  Amram  and  Eleazar.     Tholomy  also, 

the  arch-robber,  was  aAer  some  time  brought  to  him  bound,  and  slain,  but  not  tih 

he  had  done  a  world  of  mischief  to  Idumea  and  the  Arabians.     And  indeed,  from 

tlut  time  Jadea  was  cleared  of  robberies  by  the  care  and  providence  of  Fadus. 

He  also  at  this  time  sent  for  the  high  priests  and  the  principal  citizens  of  Jerusa- 

iem,  and  this  at  the  commands  of  the  emperor,  and  admonished  them,  that  they 

ihould  lay  up  the  long  garment,  and  the  sacred  vestment,  which  it  is  customary 

fornobody  but  the  high  priest  to  wear,  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  that  it  might  be 

onder  the  power  of  the  Romans,  as  it  had  been  formerly.     Now  the  Jews  durst 

not  contradict  what  he  had  said,  but  desired  Fadus,  however,  and  Longinus 

(which  last  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  brought  a  great  army  with  him,  out 

of  a  fear  that  the  [rigid]  injunctions  of  Fadus  should  force  the  Jews  to  rebel,) 

that  they  might,  in  the  ^rst  place,  have  leave  to  ^end  ambassadors  to  Cssar  to 

petition  him,  that  they  may  have  the  holy  vestments  under  their  own  power ,  and 

'  that,  in  the  next  place,  they  would  tarry  till  they  knew  what  answer  Claudius 

Would  give  to  that  their  request.     So  they  replied,  that  they  would  give  them 

leave  to  send  their  ambassadors,  provided  they  would  give  them  their  sons  as 

plwlaes  [for  their  peaceable  behaviour.]     And  when  they  had  agreed  so  to  do, 

and  had  given  them  the  pledges  they  desired,  the  ambassadors  were  sent  ac 

cordingly.     But  when,  upon  their  coming  to  Rome,  Agrippa  junior,  the  son  of 

I         the  (leceaseVl,  understood  the  reason  why  they  came  (for  he  dwelt  with  Claudius 

CsBitar  as  we  said  before,)  he  besought  CsBsar  to  grant  the  Jews  their  request 

ahotit  the  holy  vestments,  and  to  send  a  message  lO  Fadus  accordingly^. 

2.  Hereupon  Claudius  called  for  the  ambassadors,  and  told  them,  that  "  h« 
g'vited  their  request ;  and  bade  them  to  return  their  thanks  to  Agrippa  for  tbw 
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(kvoar,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  them  upon  his  entreaty.  And,  besides  theso 
answers  of  his,  he  sent  the  following  letter  by  them  :  *^  Claudius  Caesar  Germa* 
nicus,  tribune  of  the  people  the  fifth  time,  and  designed  consul  the  fourth  time, 
and  imperator  the  tenth  time,  the  father  of  his  country,  to  the  magistrates,  senatOi 
and  people,  and  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  sendeth  greeting :  Upon  the  re* 
presentation  of  your  ambassadors  to  me  by  Agrippa,  my  friend,  whom  I  have 
brought  up,  and  have  now  with  me,  and  who  is  a  person  of  very  gn»at  piety,  who 
are  come  to  give  me  thanks  for  the  care  I  have  taken  of  your  nation,  and  to  exw 
treat  me,  in  an  earnest  and  obliging  manner,  that  they  may  have  the  holy  vest, 
ments,  witli  the  crown  belonging  to  them,  under  their  power ;  I  grant  their  re- 
quest,  as  that  excellent  person  Vitellius,  who  is  very  dear  to  me,  had  done  be^ 
fore  me.  And  I  have  complied  with  your  desire,  in  the  first  place  out  of  regard 
to  that  piety  which  I  profess,  and  because  I  would  have  every  one  worship  God 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  own  country  ;  and  this  I  do  also  because  I  shaU 
hereby  highly  gratify  king  Herod  and  Agrippa  junior,  whose  sacred  regards  to 
me,  and  earnest  good  will  to  you,  I  am  well  acquainted  with,  and  with  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  friendship,  and  whom  I  highly  esteem,  and  look  on  as  persons 
of  the  best  character.  Now  I  have  written  about  these  affairs  to  Cuspius  Fadus, 
my  procurator.  The  names  of  those  that  brought  me  your  letter  are  Cornelius 
the  son  of  Cero,  Trypho,  the  son  of  Theudio,  Dorotheus,  the  son  of  Nathi^^iel, 
and  John,  the  son  of  John.  This  letter  is  dated  before  the  fourth  of  the  calends 
of  July,  when  Rufus  and  Pompeius  Sylvanus  are  consuls." 

8.  Herod  also,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  Agrippa,  who  was  then  possessed 
Af  the  royal  authority  over  Chalcis,  petitioned  Claudius  Ceesar  for  the  authority 
over  the  temple,  and  the  money  of  the  sacred  treasure,  and  the  choice  of  the  high 
priests,  and  obtained  all  that  he  petitioned  for.  So  that  afler  that  time  this  au. 
thority  continued  among  all  bis  descendants  till  the  end  of  the  war.*  Accordingly 
Herod  removed  the  last  high  priest,  called  CantheraSf  and  bestowed  that  dignity 
on  his  successor  Joseph,  the  son  of  Camus. 


CHAP.  H. 

How  Helena,  the  Queen  of  Adiabene,  and  her  Son  Izates,  embraced  the  Jewish 

Religion ;  and  how  Helena  supplied  the  Poor  with  Com,  when  there  was  a 

great  Famine  at  Jerusalem. 

§  1.  About  this  time  it  was  that  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  and  her  son  Izates^ 
changed  their  course  of  hfe,  and  embraced  the  Jewish  customs,  and  this  on  the 
occasion  following :  Monobazus,  the  king  of  Adiabene,  who  had  also  the  name 
of  Bazeus,  fell  in  love  with  his  sister  Helena,  and  took  her  to  be  his  wife,  and 
begat  her  with  child.  But  as  he  was  in  bed  with  her  one  night,  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  wife's  belly,  and  fell  asleep,  and  seemed  to  hear  a  voice,  which  bid  him 
take  his  hand  off  his  wife^s  belly,  and  not  hurt  the  infant  that  was  therein,  wliich 
by  God'«  providence  would  be  safely  born,  and  have  a  happy  end.  This  voice- 
put  him  into  disorder ;  so  he  awaked  immediately,  and  told  the  story  to  his  wife ; 
and  when  his  son  was  bom,  he  called  him  Izaies.  He  had  indeed  Monobazus, 
his  elder  brother,  by  Helena  also,  as  he  had  other  sons  by  other  wives  besides. 
Yet  did  he  openly  place  all  his  afifections  on  this  his  only  begotten  son|  Izates, 
which  was  the  origin  of  that  envy  which  his  other  brethren,  by  the  same  father* 

•  Here  is  some  tnror  in  the  copies,  or  mistake  in  Jnscphus ;  for  the  power  of  appointing  high  priests, 
After  Herod  king  of  Chalcis  was  dearly  and  Agrippa  junior  was  made  king  of  Chalcis  in  his  room,  be- 
longed to  hun,  and  he  exercised  the  rame  all  along  till  Jerusalem  was  destro^'ed,  as  Josephus  elsewhert 
Miforms  us,  ch.  viii.  sect.  8, 11,  ch.  ix.  sect.  1,  4,  6,  7. 

f  Josephus  here  uses  the  word  /uero>r/«,  an  <mly  btgotien  tort,  for  no  ether  than  one  htsi  beiaved^  at 
4ott  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  I  mean  where  there  were  one  or  more  soos  besides,  Geo.  xzi 
f«  H«b  1.17.    See  the  note  oo  B.  I  eh,  xUL  1. 
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oore  to  nim ;  while  on  this  account  they  hated  him  more  and  more,  and  were  all 
under  great  affliction  that  their  father  should  prefer  Izates  before  them.  Now, 
although  their  father  was  very  sensible  of  these  their  passions,  yet  did  he  forgive 
them,  as  not  indulging  those  passions  out  of  an  ill  disposition,  but  out  of  a  desire 
»»ach  of  them  had  to  be  beloved  by  their  father.  However,  he  sent  Izates  with 
many  presents  to  Abennerig,  the  king  of  Charax  Spasini,  and  that  out  of  the 
irrcat  dread  he  was  in  about  him,  lest  lie  should  come  to  some  misfortune,  by  the 
hatrc^l  his  brethren  bore  him ;  and  he  committed  his  son's  preservation  to  him. 
Upr>n  which  Abennerig  gladly  received  the  young  man,  and  had  a  great  afiection 
for  him,  and  married  him  to  his  own  daughter,  Whose  name  was  Samacha ;  he 
also  bestowed  a  country  upon  him,  from  which  he  received  large  revenues. 

2.  But  when  Monobazus  was  grown  old,  and  saw  that  he  had  but  a  little  time 
to  live,  he  had  a  mind  to  come  to  the  sight  of  his  son  before  he  died.  So  he 
•ent  for  him,  and  embraced  him  af\er  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  country  called  CarrcB ;  it  was  a  soil  that  bare  amomum  in  great  plen. 
ty ;  tiiere  arc  also  in  it  the  remains  of  that  ark,  wherein  it  is  related  that  Noah 
escaped  the  deluge,  and  where  they  are  still  shown  to  such  as  arc  desirous  to  see 
them.*  Accordingly  Izates  abode  in  that  country  until  his  father's  death.  But 
the  very  day  that  Monobazus  died,  queen  Helena  sent  for  all  the  grandees,  and 
governors  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  those  that  had  the  armies  committed  to  their 
command  :  and  when  they  were  come  she  made  the  following  speech  to  them : 
'*  I  believe  you  are  not  unacquainted  that  my  husband  was  desirous  Izates  should 
succeed  him  in  the  government,  and  thought  him  worthy  so  to  do.  However, 
I  wait  your  determination  ;  for  happy  is  he  who  receives  a  kingdom,  not  from  a 
single  person  only,  but  from  the  willing  suffrages  of  a  great  many."  This  she 
said  in  order  to  try  those  that  were  invited,  and  to  discover  their  sentiments. 
Upon  the  hearing  of  which,  they  first  of  all  paid  their  homage  to  the  queen,  as 
their  custom  was,  and  then  they  said,  that  *'  they  confirmed  the  king's  determi- 
nation, and  would  submit  to  it ;  and  they  rejoiced  that  Izates's  father  had  pre* 
ferred  him  before  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  as  being  agreeable  to  all  their  wishes : 
but  that  they  were  desirous  first  of  all  to  slay  his  brethren  and  kinsmen,  that  so 
the  government  might  come  securely  to  Izates ;  because  if  they  were  once  de* 
itroyed.  all  that  fear  would  be  over  which  might  arise  from  their  hatred  and  envy 
to  him.^  Helena  replied  to  this,  that  ''  she  returned  them  her  thanks  for  their 
kindness  to  herself,  and  to  Izates  ;  but  desired  that  they  would  however,  defer 
the  execution  of  this  slaughter  of  Izates's  brethren  till  he  should  be  there  him* 
self,  and  give  his  approbation  to  it."  So  since  these  men  had  not  prevailed  with 
her,  when  they  advised  her  to  slay  them,  they  exhorted  her  at  least  to  keep  them 
b  bonds  till  be  should  come,  and  that  for  their  own  security ;  they  also  gave  hei 
council  to  set  up  some  one  whom  she  could  put  the  greatest  trust  in,  as  a  gover- 
oor  of  the  kingdom  in  the  mean  time.  So  queen  Helena  complied  with  this 
eoucsel  of  theirs,  and  set  up  Monobazus,  the  eldest  son,  to  be  king,  and  put  the 
diadem  upon  his  head,  and  gave  him  his  father's  ring,  with  its  signet ;  as  also 
the  ornament  which  they  call  Sampser^  and  exhorted  him  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  till  his  brother  should  come  ;  who  came  suddenly  upon  his  hear- 
ing that  his  father  was  dead,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Monobazus,  who  resigned 
up  the  government  to  him. 

3.  Now  during  the  time  Izates  abode  at  Charax  Spasini,  a  certain  Jewish  meib 
chant,  whose  name  was  Ananias,  got  among  the  women  that  belonged  to  th» 
king,  and  taught  them  to  worship  God  according  to  the  Jewish  religion.  He, 
moreoYer,  by  their  means,  became  known  to  Izates,  and  persuaded  him  in  like 
manner  to  embrace  that  religion ;  ho  also,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Izates,  ao« 
companied  him  when  he  was  sent  for  by  his  father  to  come  to  Adiabene :  it  also 

*  It  b  hen  very  remarkable,  that  the  remains  of  Noah*s  ark  were  believed  to  be  ttill  in  beiofi  m  IM 
'iyi  of  Jofepbus,    See  the  note  on  B.  L  Ah.  iii.  sect.  5 
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happened,  that  Helena,  about  the  same  time  waA  instructed  by  a  certain  otbei 
J^w,  and  went  over  to  them.  But  when  Izates  had  taken  the  kingdom,  and  was 
come  to  Adiabene,  and  there  saw  his  brethren,  and  other  kinsmen  in  bonds,  ha 
was  displeased  at  it ;  and  as  he  thought  it  an  instance  of  impiety  either  to  slay 
or  to  imprison  them,  but  still  thought  it  a  hazardous  thing  for  to  let  them  have  their 
liberty,  with  the  remembrance  of  the  injuries  that  had  been  offered  them,  he 
sent  some  of  them  and  their  children  for  hostages  to  Rome,  to  Claudius  Cssar, 
and  sent  the  others  to  Artabanus,  the  king  of  Parthia,  with  the  like  intentions. 

4.  And  when  he  perceived  that  his  mother  was  highly  pleased  with  the  Jewish 
customs,  he  made  haste  to  change,  and  to  embrace  them  entirely ;  and  as  he  sup- 
posed that  he  could  not  be  thoroughly  a  Jew  unless  he  were  circumcised,  he  waj 
ready  to  have  it  done.  But  when  his  mother  understood  what  he  was  about,  she 
endeavoured  to  hinder  him  from  doing  it,  and  said  to  him,  that  ''this  thing  would 
bring  him  into  danger ;  and  that,  as  he  was  a  king,  he  would  thereby  bring  him- 
self into  great  odium  among  his  subjects,  when  they  should  understand  that  he  was 
so  fond  of  rites  that  were  to  them  strange  and  foreign ;  and  that  they  would  never 
bear  to  be  ruled  over  by  a  Jew."  This  it  was  that  she  said  to  him,  and  for  the 
present  persuaded  him  to  forbear.  And  when  he  had  related  what  she  had  said 
to  Ananias,  he  confirmed  what  his  noother  had  said,  and  when  he  had  also  threat, 
ened  to  leave  him,  unless  he  complied  with  him,  he  went  away  from  him,  and  said, 
that  "  he  was  afraid  lest  such  an  action  being  once  become  public  to  all,  he 
should  himself  be  in  danger  of  punishment,  for  having  been  the  occasion  of  it, 
and  having  been  the  king's  instructor  in  actions  that  were  of  ill  reputation  ;  and 
he  said,  that  he  might  worship  God  without  being  circumcised,  even  though  he 
did  not  resolve  to  follow  the  Jewish  law  entirely,  which  worship  of  God  was  of  a 
superior  nature  to  circumcision."  He  added,  that ''  God  would  forgive  him,  thougn 
he  did  not  perform  the  operation,  while  it  was  omitted  out  of  necessity,  and  for  feai 
of  his  subjects.  So  the  king  at  that  time  complied  with  tnese  persuasions  of 
Ananias.  But  afterwards,  as  he  had  not  quite  left  ofi*  his  desire  of  doing  this 
thing,  a  certain  other  Jew,  that  came  out  of  Galilee,  whose  name  was  Eleazar, 
and  who  was  esteemed  very  skilful  in  the  learning  of  his  country,  persuaded  him 
to  do  the  thing  ;  for  as  he  entered  into  his  palace  to  salute  him,  and  found  him 
reading  the  law  of  Moses,  he  said  to  him,  ''  Thou  dost  not  consider,  O  King,  that 
thou  unjustly  breakest  the  principal  of  those  laws,  and  art  injurious  to  God  him- 
self [by  omitting  to  be  circumcised :]  for  thou  oughtest  not  only  to  read  them,  but 
chiefly  to  practice  what  they  enjoin  thee.  How  long  wilt  thou  continue  uncir. 
cumcised  7  But  if  thou  hast  not  yet  read  the  law  about  circumcision,  and  dost  not 
know  how  great  impiety  thou  art  guilty  of  by  neglecting  it,  read  it  now."  When 
the  king  had  heard  what  he  said,  he  delayed  the  thing  no  longer,  but  retired  to 
another  room,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon,  and  did  what  he  was  commanded  to  do. 
He  then  sent  for  his  mother,  and  Ananias  his  tutor,  and  informed  them  that  he 
had  done  the  thing ;  upon  which  they  were  presently  struck  with  astonishment 
and  fear,  ana  that  to  a  great  degree,  lest  the  thing  should  be  openly  discovered 
and  censured,  and  the  king  should  hazard  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  while  his  sub- 
jects  would  not  bear  to  be  governed  by  a  man  who  was  so  zealous  in  another  re* 
ligion  ;  and  lest  they  sl^ould  themselves  run  some  hazard,  because  they  would  be 
supposed  the  occasion  of  his  so  doing.  But  it  was  God"^  himself  who  hindered 
what  they  feared  from  taking  effect ;  for  he  preserved  both  Izates  himself,  and 
bis  sons,  when  they  fell  into  many  dangers,  and  procured  their  deliverance  when 
t  seemed  to  be  impossible,  and  demonstrated  thereby,  that  the  fruit  of  piety  does 
no*  perish  as  to  those  that  have  a  regard  to  him,  and  fix  their  faith  upon  him  only. 
But  tnese  events  we  shall  relate  hereafter. 

5    Bui  as  to  Helena,  the  king's  mother,  when  he  saw  that  the  affairs  of  Izates't 

*  .focephus  Is  rerj  fuV.  and  expren  in  these  three  chapters,  iii.  ir.  and  ▼.  in  observing  how  carefi'Dy 
Divine  Providence  preserved  this  Itates,  \\ng  of  Adiabene  and  his  sons,  while  he  did  what  be  thouv^* 
sras  his  bounden  duty,  notwithstanding  the  strongest  political  motives  to  the  contrarv. 
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kingdom  were  in  peace,  and  that  her  son  was  a  happy  man,  and  admired  among 
ail  men,  and  even  among  foreigners,  by  the  means  of  God's  providence  over  iiim, 
•he  had  a  mind  to  go  to  the  city  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  worship  at  that  temple  of 
God  which  was  so  very  famous  among  all  men,  and  to  offer  her  thank-ofierings 
tfiere.  So  she  desired  her  son  to  give  her  leave  to  go  thither :  upon  which  he 
gave  his  consent  to  what  she  desired  very  willingly,  and  made  great  preparation 
tor  her  dismissipn,  and  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  she  went  down  to 
the  city  Jerusalem,  her  son  conducting  her  on  her  journey  a  great  way.  Now 
ber  coming  was  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem;  for  whereas 
a  famine  did  cppress  them  at  that  time,  and  many  people  died  for  want  of  wiiut 
was  necessary  to  procure  food  withal,  queen  Helena  sent  some  of  her  servants  to 
Alexandria  with  money  to  buy  a  great  quantity  of  com,  and  others  of  them  to 
Cyprus,  to  bring  a  cargo  of  dried  figs.  And  as  soon  as  they  were  come  back, 
and  had  brought  those  provisions,  which  was  cone  very  quickly,  she  distributed 
food  to  those  that  were  in  want  of  it,  and  lefl  a  most  excellent  memorial  behind 
her  of  this  benefaction,  which  she  bestowed  on  our  whole  nation.  And  when  her 
•on  Izatei  was  informed  of  this  famine,  he  sent  great  sums  of  money  to  the  orin- 
cipal  men  in  Jerusalem.  However,  what  favours  this  queen  and  king  conferred 
9pon  our  city  Jerusalem  shall  be  farther  related  hereafter.* 


CHAP.  ni. 

flor  Artabanus,  the  King  of  Parthia,  out  of  Fear  of  the  secret  Contrivances  of  his 
Smtjeds  against  him,  went  to  Izates,  and  was  by  him  reinsttUed  in  his  Go- 
vemment ;  as  also  how  Bardanes  his  Son  denouncedWar  against  Izates. 

\  1.  But  now  Artabanus,  king  of  the  Parthians,  perceiving  that  the  governors 

3t'  the  provinces  had  framed  a  plot  against  him,  did  not  think  it  safe  H)r  him  to 

continue  among  them,  but  resolved  to  go  to  Izates,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  way 

for  his  preservation  by  his  means,  and,  if  possible,  for  his  return  to  his  own  do. 

Quoions.     So  he  came  to  Izates,  and  brought  about  a  thousand  of  his  kindred 

^d  servants  with  him,  and  met  him  upon  the  road,  while  he  well  knew  Izates, 

but  Izates  did  not  know  him.     When  Artabanus  stood  near  him,  and,  in  the  first 

place,  worshiped  him,  according  to  the  custom,  he  then  said  to  him  :  "  O  kinnr, 

do  not  thou  overlook  me  thy  servant,  nor  do  thou  proudly  reject  the  suit  I  make 

tliee ;  for  as  I  am  reduced  to  a  low  estate,  by  the  change  of  fortune,  and  of  a  kin^ 

m  become  a  private  man,  I  stand  in  need  of  thy  assistance.     Have  regard, 

therefore,  unto  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  esteem  the  care  thou  shah  tako 

of  me  to  be  taken  of  thyself  also  :  for  if  I  be  neglected,  and  my  subjects  go  otf 

ODpunished,  many  other  subjects  will  become  the  more  insolent  towards  other 

kings  also."    And  this  speech  Artabanus,  made  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  with 

t  dejected  countenance.     Now  as  soon  as  Izates  heard  Artabanus's  name,  and 

•aw  him  stand  as  a  supplicant  before  him,  he  leaped  down  from  his  horse  im . 

mediately^  and  said  to  him,  ''  Take  courage,  O  king,  nor  be  disturbed  at  thy 

*  This  Ikrtber  accomit  of  Ute  benefactions  of  Isates  and  Helena  to  the  Jerusalem  Jews,  which  Josu- 
pfaus  here  prouiiset,  is,  I  think,  no  where  performed  by  him  in  his  present  worlcs.  But  of  this  terrible  fa- 
"IDS  ttselr  in  Judea,  take  Dr.  Hudson^s  note  here ; — "  This  (says  hej  is  that  famine  foretold  by  Agabus, 
Acts,  sits,  which  happened  when  Claudius  was  consul  the  fourth  time ;  and  not  that  other  which  hap 
pned  when  Claudius  was  cottsul  the  second  lime,  and  Cess'ma  was  his  colleague,  as  Scaliser  says  uikjr 
UMfahn,  pi  174.**  JVow  when  Josephus  had  said  a  little  afterward,  ch.  v.  sect.  %  that  **  Tiberius  Alex* 
••i^  sumeded  Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator,"  he  immediately  subioins,  •*  That  under  these  procura- 
tonthve  happened  a  graat  famine  in  Judea.**  Whence  it  is  plain  that  this  famine  continued  tor  man* 
fon,  00  account  of  its  duration  under  those  two  procurators.  Now  Fadus  was  not  sent  into  Judea  till 
tAcr  the  death  of  king  A^inpa,  i.  e.  towards  the  latter  end  of  tbfe  fourth  year  of  Claudius:  so  that  this 
W4ie  Ibfetold  bj  Agabas  nappened  upon  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  years  of  Claudius,  as  says  Valesius  op 
win  ii.  12.  Of  this  fiimine  also,  and  queen  Helena*s  supplies,  and  her  monument,  see  Moses  Chor« 
■•■iiP  144, 145,  where  it  is  observed  in  the  notes,  that  Pausanias  meritions  that  her  inonuinent  abn. 
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present  calamity,  as  if  it  were  incurable ;  for  the  change  of  thy  sad  conditior 
shall  be  sudden ;  for  thou  shalt  find  me  to  be  more  thy  friend  and  thy  assistdnt 
than  thy  hopes  can  promise  thee  ;  for  I  will  either  reestablish  thee  in  the  king- 
dom of  Parthia,  or  lose  my  own." 

2.  When  he  had  said  this,  he  set  Artabanus  upon  his  horse,  and  followed  him 
on  foot,  in  honour  of  a  king  whom  he  owned  as  greater  t|ian  himself;  which, 
when  Artabanus  saw,  he  was  very  uneasy  at  it,  and  sware,  by  his  present  for 
tune  and  honour,  that  he  would  get  down  from  his  horse,  unless  Izates  would  get 
upon  his  horse  again,  and  go  before  him.  So  he  complied  with  his  desire,  and 
leaped  upon  his  horse  ;  and  when  he  had  brought  him  to  his  royal  palace,  he 
fihowcd  him  all  sorts  of  respect  when  they  sat  together,  and  he  gave  him  the  uppei 
place  at  festivals  also,  as  regarding  not  his  present  fortune,  but  his  former  dig- 
nity, and  that  upon  this  consideration  also,  that  the  changes  of  fortune  are  common 
to  all  men.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Parthians,  to  persuade  them  to  receive  Arta- 
banus  again :  and  gave  them  his  right  band  and  his  faith,  that  he  should  forget 
what  was  past  and  done,  and  that  he  would  undertake  for  this  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween them.  Now  the  Parthians  did  not  themselves  refuse  to  receive  him  again, 
but  pleaded  that  it  was  not  now  in  their  power  so  to  do ;  because  they  had  com 
mitted  the  government  to  another  person,  who  had  accepted  of  it,  and  whose 
name  was  Cinnamus,  and  that  they  were  afraid  lest  a  civil  war  should  arise  or 
this  account.  When  Cinnamus  understood  their  intentions,  he  wrote  to  Arta. 
banus  himself,  for  he  had  been  brought  up  by  him,  and  was  of  a  nature  good 
and  gentle  also,  and  desired  him  to  put  contidence  in  him,  and  to  come  and  take 
his  own  dominions  again.  Accordingly  Artabanus  trusted  him,  and  returned 
home ;  when  Cinnamus  met  him,  worshiped  him,  and  saluted  him  as  king,  and 
took  the  diadem  off  his  own  head,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  Artabanus. 

3.  And  thus  was  Artabanus  restored  to  his  kingdom  again  by  the  means  oi 
fzatcs,  when  he  had  lost  it  by  the  means  of  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  was 
he  unmindful  of  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  him,  but  rewarded  him  with 
such  honours  as  were  of  greatest  esteem  among  them  ;  for  he  gave  him  leave  to 
wear  his  tiara  upright,*  and  to  sleep  upon  a  golden  bed,  which  are  privileges  and 
marks  of  honour  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  Parthia.  He  also  cut  off  a  large  and 
fruitful  country  from  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  bestowed  it  upon  him.  The  name 
of  the  country  is  Nisibis,  wherein  the  Macedonians  had  formerly  built  that  city 
which  they  called  Antioch  of  Mygdonia.  And  these  were  the  honours  that  were 
paid  Izates  by  the  king  of  the  Parthians, 

4.  But  in  no  long  time,  Artabanus  died,  and  lefl  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Bar- 
danes.  Now  this  Bardancs  came  to  Izates,  and  would  have  persuaded  him  to 
join  him  with  his  army,  and  to  assist  him  in  the  war  he  was  preparing  to  make 
with  the  Romans ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  with  him.  For  Izates  so  well  knew 
the  strength  and  good  fortune  of  the  Romans,  that  he  took  Bardanes  to  attempt 
what  was  impossible  to  be  done  ;  and  having  besides  sent  his  sons,  five  in  num- 
ber, and  they  but  young  also,  to  learn  accurately  the  language  of  our  nation, 
together  with  our  learning,  as  well  as  he  had  senU  his  mother  to  worship  at  our 
temple,  as  I  have  said  already,  was  the  more  backward  to  a  compliance  ;  and 
restrained  Bardanes,  telling  him  perpetually  of  the  great  armies  and  famous 
actions  of  the  Romans,  and  thought  thereby  to  terrify  him,  and  desired  thereby 
to  hinder  him  from  that  expedition.  But  the  Parthian  king  was  provoked  at  tliis 
his  behaviour,  and  denounced  war  immediately  against  Izates.  Yet  did  he 
gain  no  advantage  by  this  war,  because  God  cut  off  all  his  hopes  therein  ;  foi 
the  Parthians,  perceiving  Bardanes's  intentions,  and  how  he  had  determined  to 
make  war  with  the  Romans,  slew  him,  and  gave  his  kingdom  to  his  brotbef 
^Totarzes.  He  aiso,  in  no  long  time,  perished  by  a  plot  made  against  him,  and 
V'ologases,  his  brother,  succeeded  him,  who  committed  two  of  his  provinces  tc 

'  This  privilege  orvcaring  the  tiara  upricbt,  or  with  the  tip  of  the  cone  erect,  it  known  to  haxr  *^«>fi 
«( cWo  pri-uliar  tu  (great)  kings,  from  Xeiiophon  and  others,  as  Dr.  Hudson  observes  here. 
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two  of  his  brothers,  by  the  same  father ;  that  of  the  Medes  to  the  eider,  Pacorus 
ind  Armenia  to  the  younger,  Tiridatea. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Haw  Izates  was  hetrayed  by  his  awn  Subjects,  and  fought  against  by  the  Arahians 
and  haw  Izates^  by  the  Providence  of  Chd,  was  delivered  out  of  their  Hands. 

LI.  Now  when  the  king's  brother  Monobazus,  and  his  other  kindred,  saw  hoifv 
ites,  by  his  piety  to  God,  was  become  greatty  esteemed  by  all  men,  they  also 
had  a  desire  to  leave  the  religion  of  their  country,  and  to  embrace  the  customs 
of  the  Jews ;  but  that  act  of  theirs  was  discovered  by  Izates's  subjects.  Where- 
Qpoa  the  grandees  were  much  displeased,  and  could  not  contain  their  anger  at 
them ;  but  had  an  intention,  when  they  should  find  a  proper  opportunity,  to  in. 
flict  a  punishment  upon  them.  Accordingly  they  wrote  to  Abia,  king  of  the  Anu 
bians,  and  promised  him  great  sums  of  money,  if  he  would  make  an  expedition 
against  their  king ;  and  they  farther  promised  him,  that,  on  the  first  onset,  they 
would  desert  their  king,  because  they  were  desirous  to  punish  him,  by  reason  of 
the  hatred  he  had  to  their  religious  worship :  then  they  obliged  themselves  by 
oaths  to  be  faithful  to  each  other,  and  desired  that  he  would  make  haste  in  this 
design.  The  kins  of  Arabia  complied  with  their  desires,  and  brought  a  great 
army  into  the  field,  and  marched  against  Izates ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  onset,  and  before  they  came  to  a  close  fight,  those  grandees,  as  if  they  had 
a  panic  terror  upon  them,  all  deserted  Izates,  as  they  had  agreed  to  do,  and, 
lumiog  their  backs  upon  their  enemies,  ran  away.  Yet  was  not  Izates  dismayed 
at  this ;  but  when  he  understood  that  the  grandees  had  betrayed  him,  he  also  re- 
tired  into  his  camp,  and  made  inquiry  into  the  matter ;  and  as  soon  as  he  knew 
vho  they  were  that  had  made  this  conspiracy  with  the  king  of  Arabia,  he  cut  ofi 
iiOBe  that  were  found  guilty ;  and  renewing  the  fight  on  the  next  day,  he  slew 
the  greatest  part  of  his  enemies,  and  forced  all  the  rest  to  betake  themselves  to 
flight.  He  also  pursued  their  king,  and  drove  him  into  a  fortress  called  Arsamus, 
tad,  following  on  the  siege  vigorously,  he  took  that  fortress.  And  when  he  had 
plundered  it  of  all  the  prey  that  was  in  it,  which  was  not  small,  he  returned  to 
Adiabene :  yet  did  not  he  take  Abia  alive  ;  because,  when  he  found  himself  en- 
eompaased  on  every  side,  he  slew  himself. 

2.  But  although  the  grandees  of  Adiabene  had  failed  in  their  first  attempt,  as 

oeing  delivered  up  by  God  into  their  king's  hands,  yet  would  they  not  even  then 

be  quiet,  but  wrote  again  to  Vologases,  who  was  then  king  of  Parthia,  and  de 

lired  that  he  would  kill  Izates,  and  set  over  them  some  other  potentate,  who 

■bould  be  of  a  Parthian  family  ;  for  they  said,  that  "  they  hated  their  own  king 

for  abrogating  the  laws  of  their  forefathers,  and  embracing  foreign  customs." 

When  the  king  of  Parthia  heard  this,  he  boldly  made  war  upon  Izates ;  and  as 

be  had  no  just  pretence  for  this  war,  he  sent  to  him,  and  demanded  back  those 

honourable  privileges  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  his  father,  and  threat. 

eaed,  on  his  refusal,  to  make  war  upon  him.     Upon  hearing  of  this,  Izates  wa» 

onder  no  small  trouble  of  mind  as  thinking  it  would  be  a  reproach  upon  him  to 

tppear  to  resign  those  privileges  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  out  of  cow. 

irdice ;  yet  because  he  knew,  that  though  the  king  of  Parthia  should  receive 

back  those  honours,  yet  would  he  not  be  quiet,  he  resolved  to  commit  himself 

to  God,  his  protector,  in  the  present  danger  he  was  in  of  his  life  ;  and  as  he  os. 

teemed  him  to  be  his  principal  assistant,  he  entrusted  his  children  and  his  M'ivci 

(o  a  very  strong  fortress,  and  laid  up  his  com  in  the  citadels,  and  set  the  hay  and 

(be  grass  on  fire.    And  when  he  bad  thus  put  things  in  order  as  well  as  he  could 

be  awaited  the  coming  of  the  enemy.     And  when  the  king  of  Parthia  was  rome 
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with  a  great  army  of  footmeo  and  horsemen,  which  he  did  sooner  than  was  ex 
pected,  (for  he  Marched  in  great  haste,)  and  had  cast  up  a  bank  at  the  river  thai 
parted  Adiabene  from  Media ;  Izates  also  pitched  his  camp  not  far  oflT,  having 
with  him  six  tliousand  horsemen.     But  there  came  a  messenger  to  Izates,  sent 
by  the  king  of  Parthia,  who  told  him  "  how  large  his  dominions  were,  as  reach- 
ing  from  the  river  Euphrates  to  Bactria,  and  enumerated  that  king's  subjects : 
he  also  threatened  him  that  he  should  be  punished,  as  a  person  ungrateful  to  his 
k>rds ;  and  said,  that  the  God  whom  he  worshiped  could  not  deliver  him  out  of 
the  king's  hands."     When  the  messenger  had  delivered  this  his  message,  Izate* 
replied,  that  "  he  knew  the^king  of  Parthia's  power  was  much  greater  than  hib 
ov/n  ;  but  that  he  knew  also  that  God  was  much  more  powerful  than  all  men.' 
And  when  he  had  returned  him  this  answer,  he  betook  himself  to  make  suppli 
cation*  to  God,  and  threw  liimself  upon  the  ground,  and  put  ashes  upon  his  head, 
in  testimony  of  his  confusion,  and  fasted,  together  with  his  wives  and  cjiildren. 
When  he  called  upon  God,  and  said,  ''  O  laord  and  Governor,  if  I  have  not  in 
vain  committed  myself  to  thy  goodness,  but  have  justly  determined  that  thou  only 
art  the  Lord  and  principal  of  all  beings,  come  now  to  my  assistance,  and  defend 
me  from  my  enemies,  not  only  on  my  own  account,  but  on  account  of  their  in- 
solent behaviour  with  regard  to  thy  power,  while  they  have  not  feared  to  lift  up 
their  proud  and  arrogant  tongue  against  thee."    Thus  did  he  lament  and  bemoan 
himself  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  whereupon  God  heard  his  prayer.     And  imme- 
diately that  very  night  Vologases  received  letters,  the  contents  of  which  were 
these,  that  a  great  band  of  Dahse  and  Sahse,  despising  him  now  he  was  gone  so 
long  a  journey  from  home,  had  made  an  expedition,  and  laid  Parthia  waste ;  so 
that  he  [was  forced  to]  retire  back  without  doin^  any  thing.     And  thus  it  was 
that  Izates  escaped  the  threatenings  of  the  Parthians,  by  the  providence  of  God. 
3.  It  was  not  long  ere  Izates  died,  when  he  had  completed  fifty-five  years  of 
his  life,  and  had  ruled  his  kingdom^wenty-foui  years.  He  led  behind  himtwen- 
ty-four  sons,  and  twenty-four' daughters.  However,  he  gave  order  that  his  brothei 
Monobazus  should  succeed  in  the  government,  thereby  requiting  him,  because 
while  he  was  himself  absent,  af^er  their  father's  death,  he  had  faithfully  preserved, 
the  government  for  him.     But  when  Helena,  his  mother,  heard  of  her  sonV 
death,  she  was  in  great  uneasiness,  as  was  but  natural  upon  her  loss  of  such  a 
most  dutiful  con ;  yet  was  it  a  comfort  to  her,  that  she  heard  the  succession  camo 
to  her  eldest  son.     Accordingly  she  went  to  him  in  haste  ;  and  when  she  was 
come  into  Adiabene,  she  did  not  long  outlive  her  son  Izates.     But  Monobazus 
sent  her  bones,  as  well  as  those  of  Izates,  his  brother,  to  Jerusalem,  and  gave 
order  that  they  should  be  buried  at  the  pyramids,-)*  which  their  mother  had  ere^ed; 
they  were  three  in  number,  and  distant  no  more  than  three  furlongs,  fix>m  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.     But  for  the  actions  of  Monobazus  the  king,  which  he  dd 
during  the  rest  of  his  life,  we  will  relate  them  hereafler.f 


CHAP.  V. 

Concerning  TheudaSy  and  the  Sons  of  Judas  the  GalUean;  as  also  tohat  Cdamk^ 
fell  upon  the  Jews  on  the  Day  of  the  Passover. 

^  1.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  while  Fadus  was  procurator  of  Judea,  that  a  certain 

*  This  niourning*  and  fiisting,  and  prajnng,  used  by  Izates,  with  prostration  of  hit  body,  and  adiet 
jpon  his  head,  are  plain  signs  that  he  was  become  either  a  Jew,  or  an  Ebionite  Christian,  who  indeed 
differed  not  much  from  proper  Jews.  See  chap.  yi.  sect.  1.  However  his  supplications  were  heani,  and 
He  was  providentially  delivered  from  that  immment  danger  he  was  in. 

;  These  pyramids  or  pillars,  erected  by  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  near  Jerusalem,  three  in  numhtr, 
are  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  his  Eccles-'Hist.  B.  ii.  ch.  12 ;  for  which  Dr.  Hudson  refers  ut  to  Valesiut*! 
notes  up^r  that  place.  They  are  also  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  as  hath  been  already  noted,  chap,  it 
tect  6.    Reland  gjueMM  that  that  now  called  AhtalonCipUlar  may  be  one  of  them. 

.*  This  account  It  row  wanthif. 
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.ADagician,  whose  name  was  Thcudas,*  persuaded  a  great  part  of  the  people  to 
vake  their  effects  with  them,  and  follow  him  to  the  river  Jordan ;  for  he  told  them 
lie  was  a  prophet,  and  that  he  would,  by  his  own  command,  divide  the  river,  and 
mflbrd  them  an  easy  passage  over  it ;  and  many  were  deluded  by  his  words.    How- 

^ver,  Fadus  did  not  permit  him  to  make  any  advantage  of  his  wild  attempt,  but 
aent  a  troop  of  horsemen  out  against  them ;  who,  falling  upon  them  unexpectedly, 
•lew  many  of  them,  and  took  many  of  them  alive.     They  also  took  Theudas  alive, 

mnd  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  to  Jerusalem.     This  wad  what  befell  the  Jews 

in  the  time  of  Cuspius  Fadus's  government. 

2.  Then  came  Tiberius  Alexander  as  successor  to  Fadus ;  he  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  the  alabarch  of  Alexandria,  which  Alexander  was  a  principal  person 
among  all  his  contemporaries,  both  for  his  family  and  wealth  :  he  was  also  more 
eminent  for  his  piety  than  this  his  son  Alexander,  for  he  did  not  continue  in  the 
religion  of  his  country.  Under  these  procurators  that  great  famine  happened  in 
Judea,  in  which  queen  Helena  bought  corn  in  Egypt  at  a  great  expense,  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  those  that  were  in  want,  as  I  have  related  already.  And  besides 
this,  the  sons  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  were  now  slain ;  I  mean  of  that  Judas  who 
caused  the  people  to  revolt,  when  Cyrenius  came  to  take  an  account  of  the  estates 
of  the  Jews,  as  we  have  showed  in  a  foregoing  book.  The  names  of  those  sons 
ircre  James  and  Simon,  whom  Alexander  commanded  to  be  crucified.  But  now 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  removed  Joseph,  the  son  of  Camydus,  from  the  high 
piiesthood,  and  made  Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebedus,  his  successor.  And  now  it 
was  that  Cumanus  came  a  successor  to  Tiberius  Alexander ;  as  also  that  Herod, 
brother  of  Agrippa  the  great  king,  departed  this  life,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius  Caesar.  He  left  behind  him  three  sons,  Aristobulus,  whom  he 
had  by  his  first  wife,  with  Bernictanus  and  Hircanus,  both  whom  he  had  by 
Bemice  his  brother's  daughter.  But  Claudius  Caesar  bestowed  his  dominions  on 
Agrippa  junior. 

3.  Now,  while  the  Jewish  affairs  were  under  the  administration  of  Cumanus, 
there  happened  a  great  tumult  at  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  many  of  the  Jews 
perished  therein.     But  I  shall  first  explain  the  occasion  whence  it  was  derived. 
When  that  feast  which  is  called  the  Passover  was  at  hand,  at  which  time  our  cus- 
tom 18  to  use  unleavened  bread,  and  a  great  multitude  was  gathered  together  from 
all  parts  to  that  feast,  Cumanus  was  afraid,  lest  some  innovation  should  then  be 
made  by  them ;  so  he  ordered  that  one  regiment  of  the  army  should  take  their 
arms,  and  stand  in  the  temple  cloisters,  to  repress  any  attempts  of  innovation,  if 
perchance  any  such  should  begin ;  and  this  was  no  more  than  what  the  former 
procurators  of  Judea  did  at  such  festivals.     But  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  feast,  a 
certain  soldier  let  down  ins  breeches,  and  exposed  his  privy  members  to  the  mul- 
titude, which  put  those  that  saw  Iiim  into  a  furious  rage,  and  made  them  cry  out« 
that  this  impious  action  was  not  dousi  to  reproach  them,  but  God  himself;  nay, 
some  of  them  reproached  Cumanus,  and  pretended  that  the  soldier  was  set  on  bf 
him,  which  when  Cumanus  heard,  he  was  also  himself  not  a  little  provoked  at 
luch  reproaches  laid  upon  him;  yet  did  he  exhort  them  to  leave  off  such  sedi- 
tious attempts,  and  not  to  raise  a  tumult  at  the  festival.     But  when  he  could  not 
iiu'uce  them  to  be  quiet,  for  they  still  went  on  in  their  reproaches  to  him,  he  ga>e 
order  that  the  whole  army  should  take  their  entire  armour,  and  come  to  Antonia, 
which  was  a  fortress,  as  we  have  said  already,  which  overlooked  the  temple ;  but 
when  the  multitude  saw  the  soldiers  there,  they  were  affrighted  at  them,  and  ran 
tway  hastily  ;  but  as  the  passages  out  were  but  narrow,  and  as  they  thought  their 
enemies  followed  them,  they  were  crowded  together  in  their  flight,  and  a  great 
Bomber  were  pressed  to  death  in  those  narrow  passages ;  nor  indeed  was  the 
number  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  that  perished  in  this  tumult.     So  instead  of 

*  This  Thcndas,  who  arose  under  Fadas  the  procurator,  about  A.  D.  45  or  46,  could  not  be 
tbat  Theudas  who  arose  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,  under  Cyrenius ;  or  about  A.  D.  7.  Acts,  v. 
^  37.    Who  that  earlier  Theudas  was,  see  the  note  on  B.  zvii.  ch.  z.  sect.  5. 

VOL.  II.  8  ^ 
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a  festival  they  had  at  last  a  mournful  day  of  it ;  and  they  all  of  them  forgot  their 
prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  betook  themselves  to  lamentation  and  woeping ;  so 
great  an  affliction  did  the  impudent  obsceneness  of  a  single  soldier  bring  upou 
them.* 

4.  Now  before  this  their  first  mourning  was  over,  another  mischief  befell  theia 
also :  for  some  of  those  that  raised  the  foregoing  tumult,  when  they  were  travcU 
ling  along  the  public  road,  about  a  hundred  furloqgs  from  the  city,  robbed  Ste. 
phanus,  a  servant  of  Csesar,  as  he  was  journeying,  and  plundered  him  of  all  that 
be  had  with  him.  Which  things  when  Cumanus  heard  of,  he  sent  soldiers  im. 
mediately,  and  ordered  them  to  plunder  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  to  bring 
the  most  eminent  persons  among  them  in  bonds  to  him.  Now  as  this  devastation 
was  making,  one  of  the  soldiers  seized  the  laws  of  Moses  that  lay  in  one  of  those 
villages,  and  brought  them  out  before  the  eyes  of  all  present,  and  tore  them  to 
pieces;  and  this  was  done  with  reproachful  language,  and  much  scurrility. 
Which  things  when  the  Jews  heard  of,  they  ran  together,  and  that  in  great  num. 
bers,  and  came  down  to  Cesarea,  where  Cumanus  then  was,  and  besought  him 
that  he  would  avenge,  not  themselves,  but  God  himself,  whose  laws  had  been  af- 
fronted ;  for  that  th(  y  could  not  bear  to  live  any  longer,  if  the  laws  of  their  fore, 
fathers  must  be  affronted  after  this  manner.  Accordingly  Cumanus,  out  of  fear 
lest  the  multitude  should  go  into  a  sedition,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  also, 
took  care  that  the  soldier  who  had  offered  the  affront  to  the  laws  should  be  be. 
headed,  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  the  sedition  which  was  ready  to  be  kindled  a 
second  time. 


CHAP    VI. 

How  there  happened  a  Quarrel  between  the  Jews  ^w^  tlie  SamariianSy  and  ham 
Clavdius  put  an  end  to  their  D.^  -  ences, 

^  1.  Now  there  arose  a  quarrel  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews  on  the  oc 
casion  following :  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Galileans,  when  they  came  to  the  hdy 
city  at  the  festivals,  to  take  their  journeys  through  the  country  of  the  Samarifans;! 
and  at  this  time  there  lay,  in  the  road  they  took,  a  village  that  was  called  Ginea, 
which  was  situated  in  the  limits  of  Samaria  and  the  great  plain,  where  certain 
persons  thereto  belonging  fought  with  the  Galileans,  and  killed  a  great  many  of 
them.  Cut  when  the  principal  of  the  Galileans  were  informed  of  what  had  been 
done,  they  came  to  Cumanus,  and  desired  him  to  avenge  the  murder  of  those  that 
were  killed ;  but  he  was  ind  jced  by  the  Samaritans,  with  money,  to  do  nothing  in 
the  matter :  upon  which,  the  Galileans  were  much  displeased,  and  persuaded  the 
multitude  of  the  Jews  to  betake  themselves  to  arms,  and  to  regain  their  liberty, 
Haying  that  "  slavery  was  in  itself  a  bitter  thing,  but  that  when  it  was  joined  with 
direct  injuries,  it  A^as  perfectly  intolerable."  And  when  their  principal  men  en- 
deavoured to  pacify  them,  and  promised  to  endeavour  to  persuade  Cumanas  to 
avenge  those  that  were  killed,  they  would  not  hearken  to  them,  but  took  their 
weapons,  and  entreated  the  assistance  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Dineus,  a  robber, 
who  had  many  years  made  his  abode  in  the  mountains ;  with  which  assistance 
f  hey  plundered  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans.  When  Cumanus  heard  of  this 
action  of  theirs,  he  took  the  band  of  Sebaste,  with  four  regiments  of  footmen,  and 

*  'lliii,  and  many  more  tumults  and  feditions,  which  arose  at  the  Jewish  festivals,  in  Joeephut,  fllut 
tfate  that  cautious  procedure  of  the  Jewish  governors,  when  they  said,  Matt  xxvi.  5.  ««Let  us  not  tak* 
Jesus  on  the  feast-day,  lest  there  be  an  uproar  anione  the  people;  as  Reland  well  obeervet  on  this  pUeu 
Joaephus  also  takes  not'xe  of  the  same  thmg,  Of  the  War,  B.  i.  di.  iv.  sect  3. 

f  This  constant  passage  of  the  Galileans  through  the  country  of  Samaria,  as  they  went  to  Judea  and 
fenisalem,  illustrates  several  passages  in  the  gospel  to  the  same  purpose,  as  Dr.  Hudson  rigjitly  obeenres. 
^•e  Luke,  xvii.  U ;  John,  iv.  4.  See  alto  Josephut  in  his  own  life,  sect  52«  where  that  journey  b  d» 
v«BniOM  a»  thrae  dayi. 
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timed  the  Samaritans,  and  marched  out  against  the  Jews,  and  caught  them,  and 
•lew  many  of  them,  and  took  a  great  number  of  them  alive ;  whereupon  those  that 
were  the  most  eminent  persons  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  both  in  regard  of  the  re- 
ipect  that  was  paid  them  and  the  families  they  were  of,  as  soon  as  they  saw  to 
what  a  heiff ht  things  were  gone,  put  on  sackcloth  and  heaped  ashes  upon  their 
heads ;  and  by  all  possible  means  besought  the  seditious,  and  persuaded  them  that 
ihey  would  set  before  their  eyes  the  utter  subversion*  of  their  country,  the  con- 
flagration  of  their  temple,  and  the  slavery  of  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children 
which  would  be  the  consequences  of  v/hat  they  were  doing ;  and  would  alter  their 
minds,  would  cast  away  their  weapons,  and  for  the  future  be  quiet,  and  return  to 
their  own  homes.  These  persua&ions  of  theirs  prevailed  upon  them.  So  the 
people  dispersed  themselves,  and  the  robbers  went  away  again  to  their  places  of 
strength ;  and  aAer  this  time  all  Judea  was  overrun  with  robberies. 

2.  But  the  principal  of  the  Samaritans  went  to  Ummidius  Quadratus,  the  presu 
dent  of  Syria,  who  at  that  time  was  at  Tyre,  and  accused  the  Jews  of  setting  their 
villages  on  fire,  and  plundering  them ;  and  said  withal,  that "  they  were  not  so 
much  displeased  at  what  they  had  suffered,  as  they  were  at  the  contempt  thereby 
showed  the  Romans ;  while,  if  they  had  received  any  injury,  they  ought  to  have 
made  them  the  judges  of  what  had  been  done,  and  not  presently  to  make  such  de. 
vastation,  as  if  they  had  not  the  Romans  for  their  governors ;  on  which  account 
they  came  to  him,  in  order  to  obtain  that  vengeance  they  wanted."  This  was  the 
tccasation  which  the  Samaritans  brought  against  the  Jews.  But  the  Jews  affirm- 
ed  that  the  Samaritans  were  the  authors  of  this  tumult  and  fighting ;  and  that,  in 
the  first  place,  Cumanus  had  been  corrupted  by  their  gifb,  and  passed  over  the 
murder  of  those  that  were  slain  in  silence.  Which  allegations  when  Quadratus 
heard,  he  put  ofi*the  hearing  of  the  cause,  and  promised  that  he  would  give  sen- 
tence when  he  should  come  into  Judea,  and  should  have  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  truth  of  that  matter.  So  these  men  went  away  without  success.  Yet  was 
It  not  l6ng  ere  Quadratus  came  to  Samaria ;  where,  upon  hearing  the  cause,  he 
Apposed  that  the  Samaritans  were  the  authors  of  that  disturbance.  But,  when 
he  was  informed  that  certain  of  the  Jews  were  makir  g  innovations,  he  ordered 
tbo99  to  be  crucified  Whom  Cumanus  had  taken  cardves.  From  whence  he  went 
Id  a  certain  village  called  Lydda,  which  was  not  less  than  a  city  in  largeness,  and 
there  heard  the  Samaritan  cause  a  second  time  before  his  tribunal ;  and  there 
(earned  from  a  certain  Samaritan,  that  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Jews,  whose  name 
vas  DorUUy  and  some  other  innovators  with  him,  four  in  number,  persuaded  the 
imiltitado  to  a  revolt  from  the  Romans ;  whom  Quadratus  ordered  to  be  put  to 
ileath  :  but  still  be  sent  away  Ananias  the  high  priest,  and  Ananus,  the  comman. 
der  [of  the  temple,]  in  bonds  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  had  done 
to  Claudius  Caesar.  He  also  ordered  the  principal  men,  both  of  the  Samaritans 
ind  of  the  Jews,  as  also  Cumanus  the  procurator,  and  Celcr  the  tribune,  to  go  to 
haly  to  the  emperor,  that  he  might  hear  their  cause,  and  determine  their  diiTer- 
aoees  one  with  another.  But  be  came  again  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  out  of  his 
fear  that  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  should  attempt  some  innovations ;  but  he  found 
the  city  in  a  peaceable  state,  and  celebrating  one  of  the  usual  festivals  of  their 
coontry  to  God.  So  he  believed  that  they  would  not  attempt  any  innovations, 
iod  left  them  at  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  and  returned  to  Antioch. 

3.  Now  Cumanus,  and  the  principal  of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  sent  to  Rome» 
htd  a  day  appointed  them  by  the  emperor,  whereon  they  were  to  have  pleaded 
their  causa  about  the  quarrels  they  hadone  with  another.  But  now  Ca^sar'd 
fteedmen  and  his  friends  were  very  zealous  on  the  behalf  of  Cumanu  sand  the 
Sunaritans ;  and  they  had  prevailed  over  the  Jews,  unless  Agrippa  junior,  who 

•  Our  SttTioor  had  fo»etold  itiat  i\\e  Jews*  rejwjtion  of  h w  gospel  would  brin^  wpon  them,  among  o;h«f 
R'mrMt,  thesa  three,  whieh  they  themwlves  here  chow  they  expected  woiild.bc  ^he  conseq'wences  ofthtr 
pRtem  iimiuUtan^  leditions:  the  utter  ituhversinn  nftheircountry,  the conflagratioo  of th«ir  taorpK Mi^ 
iWilMtiy  of  thMiNelvea,  theii  wives,  aud  chilcirett     See  Luke,  xii.  6—24. 
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was  then  at  Rome,  had  seen  the  principal  of  the  Jews  hard  set,  and  had  earnest, 
ly  entreated  Agrippina,  the  emperor's  wife,  to  persuade  her  husband  to  hear  tht 
cause,  so  as  was  agreeable  to  his  justice,  and  to  condemn  those  to  be  punished 
who  were  really  the  authors  of  this  revolt  from  the  Roman  government.  Where* 
upon  Claudius  was  so  well  disposed  beforehand,  that  when  he  had  heard  the  cause, 
and  found  that  the  Samaritans  had  been  the  ringleaders  in  those  mischievous  do- 
ings, he  gave  order,  that  those  who  came  up  to  him  should  be  slain,  and  that  Cu. 
manus  should  be  banished.  He  also  gave  order,  that  Celer  the  tribune  should  be 
curried  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  should  be  drawn  through  the  city  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  people,  and  then  should  be  slain. 


CHAP.  VH. 

Felix  if  made  Procurator  ofJudea ;  as  also  coficeming  Agrippa  junior 
and  his  Sisters* 

Jl.  So  Claudius  sent  Felix,  the  brother  of  Pallans,  to  take  care  of  the  afiairs  of 
udea  ;  and  when  ho  had  already  completed  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  he 
bestowed  upon  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  and  Batanea,  and  added  ■  thereto 
Trachonitis,  with  Abila ;  which  last  had  been  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias ;  but  he  took 
from  him  Chalcis,  when  he  had  been  governor  thereof  four  years.  And  when 
Agrippa  had  received  these  countries  as  the  gifl  of  Ctesar,  he  gave  his  sister 
Drusilla  in  marriage  to  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  upon  his  consent  to  be  circum- 
cised  ;  for  Epiphanes,  the  son  of  king  Antiochus,  had  refused  to  marry  her,  be* 
cause,  ailer  he  had  promised  her  father  formerly  to  come  over  to  the  Jewish  re. 
Hgion,  he  would  not  now  perform  that  promise.  He  also  gave  Mariamne  in  mar. 
riage  to  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Helcias,  to  wham  she  had  been  betrothed  formerly 
by  Agrippa  her  father ;  from  which  marriage  was  derived  a  daughter,  whost- 
name  was  Bemice, 

2.  But  for  the  marriage  of  Drusilla  with  Azizus,  it  was  m  no  long  time  after. 
(vard  dissolved  upon  the  following  occasion  :  while  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judea, 
he  saw  this  Drusilla,  and  fell  in  love  with  her ;  for  she  did  indeed  exceed  all 
other  women  in  beauty  ;  and  he  sent  to  her  a  person  whose  name  was  Simon,^ 
one  of  his  friends,  a  Jew  he  was,  and  by  birth  a  Cypriot,  and  one  who  pretended 
to  be  a  magician,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  forsake  her  present  hus. 
band,  and  marry  him  ;  and  promised,  thp.t  if  she  would  not  refuse  him,  he  would 
make  her  a  happy  woman.  Accordingly  she  acted  ill,  and  because  she  was  de« 
sirous  to  avoid  her  sister  Bemice's  envy,  for  she  was  very  ill  treated  by  her  on 

*  This  Simon,  a  friend  of  Felix,  a  Jew,  born  in  Cyprus,  though  he  pretended  to  be  m  magieiaa,  acd 
seems  to  have  been  wicked  enough,  could  hardly  be  that  famous  Simon  the  ma^cian,  in  the  Acts  of  tb» 
Apostle*,  viii.  9,  dec.  as  some  are  ready  to  suppose.  This  Simon  mentioned  m  the  Acts  was  not  j>r»' 
perly  a  Jew,  but  a  Samaritan,  of  the  town  of  Gittae,  in  the  country  of  Samaria,  as  the  Apostolical  Con* 
ftitu'tions,  vi.  7,  the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  ii.  6,  and  Justin  Martyr,  himself  bom  in  the  country  of  Sa- 
maria, Apology,  L  34,  informs  us.  He  was  also  the  author,  not  of  any  ancient  Jewish,  but  of  the  first 
Geniile  heresies,  as  the  forementioned  authors  assure  us.  So  I  suppose  him  a  different  person  from  the 
other.  I  mean  this  only  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  Josephus  was  not  misinformed  as  to  his  being  m  Ct. 
priot  Jew ;  for  otherwise  the  time,  the  name,  the  profession,  and  the  wickedness  of  them  both  woiud 
strongly  incline  one  to  believe  them  the  very  same.  As  to  that  Drusilla,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  junior,  m 
Josephus  informs  us  here,  and  a  Jewess,  St.  Luke  informs  us,  Ants  xxiv.  24,  whom  this  Simon  nieo- 
tioned  by  Josephus  persuaded  to  leave  her  former  husband,  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  a  proselyte  of  justioa, 
and  to  murry  Felix,  the  heathen  procurator  of  Judea ;  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  9,  supposes  her  to  be  a  heathen, 
and  the  grand-daughter  of  Antoniusand  Cleopatra,  contrary  both  to  St.  Luke  and  Josephus.  Now  Ta- 
citus lived  somewhat  too  remote,  both  as  to  time  and  plase,  to  be  compared  with  ehherof  those  Jewish 
writers,  m  a  matter  concemiug  the  Jews  in  Judea  in  theii  own  days,  and  concerning  a  sister  of  Agrippa 
icnior,  with  which  Agrippa  Josephus  was  himself  so  well  acquainted.  It  is  probable  that  Tacitus  may 
say  true  when  he  informs  gs  that  this  Felix  (who  had  in  all  three  wives  or  queens,  as  Suetonius  in  Clau- 
dius, sect  28,  assures  us,)  did  once  marry  such  a  grandchild  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra,  and  findini 
tne  name  of  one  of  them  to  have  been  Drusilla,  he  mistook  her  for  that  other  wife,  wKoaa  name  be  did 
iotkrow. 
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•ceoimt  of  her  beauty,  was  prevailed  upon  to  transgress  the  laws  of  her  fore* 
fittherSy  and  to  marry  Felix ;  and  when  he  had  a  son  by  her,  he  named  iiiin 
Agrvppa*  But  alter  what  manner  that  young  man,  with  his  wife,  perislfed  at  the 
conflagration*  of  the  mountain  Vesuvius,  in  the  days  of  Titus  Csesar,  shall  be 
related  hereafler.f 

3.  But  aa  for  Bemice,  she  lived  a  widow  a  long  while  after  the  death  of  Herod 
[king  of  Chalcis,]  who  was  both  her  husband  and  her  uncle;  but,  when  the  re- 
port went  that  she  had  criminal  conversation  with  her  brother  [Agrippa  junior,] 
■he  persuaded  Polemo,  who  was  king  of  Cilicia,  to  be  circumcised,  and  to  marry 
her,  as  supposing,  that  by  this  means  she  should  prove  those  calumnies  upon  her 
to  be  false ;  and  Polemo,  was  prevailed  upon,  and  that  chiefly  on  account  of  her 
riches.  Yet  did  not  this  matrimony  endure  long  ;  but  Bernice  left  Polemo,  and, 
as  was  said,  with  impure  intentions.  So  he  forsook  at  once  this  matrimony  and 
the  Jewish  religion :  and  at  the  same  time  Mariamne  put  away  Archelaus,  and 
was  married  to  Demetrius,  the  principal  man  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  both 
for  his  family  and  his  wealth  ;  and  indeed  he  was  then  their  alabarch.  So  she 
named  her  son,  whom  she  had  by  him,  Agrippmus.  But  of  all  these  particulars 
ve  shall  hereafter  treat  more  exactly^. 


CHAP.  vm. 

After  what  Marnier^  upon  the  Death  of  Claudius^  Nero  succeeded  in  the  Gotienu 

meni ;  as  also  what  barbarous  Things  he  did.     Concerning  the  Robbers^ 

Murderers,  and  Impostors,  tluxi  arose  while  Felix  and  Festus  were  Pro^ 

curators  of  Judea. 

\  1.  Now  Claudius  Csesar  died  when  he  had  reigned  thirteen  years  eight  months 
and  twenty  days  ;§  and  a  report  went  about  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife 
Agrippina.  Her  father  was  Germanicus,  the  brother  of  Caesar.  Her  husband 
was  Domitius  ^lobarbus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  that  was  in  the  city 
of  Rome;  after  whose  death,  and  her  own  long  continuance  in  widowhood, 
Claudius  took  her  to  wife.  She  brought  along  with  her  a  son,  Domitius,  of  the 
suae  name  with  his  father.  He  had  before  this  slain  his  wife  Messalina  out  of 
jealousy,  by  whom  he  had  his  children  Britannicus  and  Octavia ;  their  eldest 
■Iter  was  Antonia,  whom,  he  had  by  Pelina  his  first  wife.  He  also  married 
Octavia  to  Nero ;  for  that  was  the  name  that  Csesar  gave  him  afterward,  upon 
bis  adopting  him  for  his  son. 

2.  But  now  Agrippina  was  afraid,  lest,  when  Britannicus  should  come  to  man's 
estate,  he  should  succeed  his  father  in  the  government,  and  desired  to  seize  upon 
the  principality  beforehand  for  her  own  son  [Nero ;]  upon  which  the  report  went, 
that  she  thence  compassed  the  death  of  Claudius.  Accordingly  she  sent  Bur. 
riios,  the  general  of  the  army,  immediately,  and  with  him  the  tribunes,  and  such 
alaoofthe  freedmen  as  were  of  the  greatest  authority,  to  bring  Nero  away  into 
the  camp,  and  to  salute  him  emperor.  And  when  Nero  had  tlius  obtained  the 
gorerament,  he  got  Britannicus  to  be  so  poisoned  that  the  multitude  shouid  not 
perceive  it ;  although  he  publicly  put  his  own  mother  to  death  not  long  afterward, 
Baking  her  this  requital,  not  only  for  being  bom  of  her,  but  for  bringing  it  so 

*  This  eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  oae  of  the  greatest  we  have  in  history.  See  Blanchini's  curious 
lad  important  observations  on  this  Vesuvius,  and  its  seven  several  great  eruptions,  with  their  remains 
fitrilied,  and  still  existing,  in  so  many  (iifTerent  strata  under  ground,  till  the  diggers  came  to  the  ante- 
dHiirian  waters,  with  their  proportionable  interstices,  implying  the  deluge  to  have  L^een  above  2,IiO(l 
jcari  before  the  Christian  sra,  accordingly  to  ourexactest  chronology. 

t  Tbis  is  now  wantuig. 

i  This  also  is  now  wanting. 

I  This  duration  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  acrees  with  Dio,  as  Dr.  Hudson  here  remarks;  as  ne  ij»0 
NRHufcs,  that  ffero*8name,  which  was  at  first  JL  DamUius  ^Ijioharlmts  after  Claud»uf:  h«'J  a'io^vad  hio* 
msjfmm  Clmu^thm  Omaar  Drunu  Germwueug, 
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about  by  her  contrivances,  that  ho  obtained  the  Roman  empire.  He  also  jden 
Octavia  his  own  wife,  and  many  other  illustrious  persons^  under  this  pretenca, 
that  they  plotted  against  him. 

3.  But  I  omit  any  farther  discourse  about  these  affairs ;  for  there  have  been  a 
great  many  who  have  composed  the  history  of  Nero ;  some  of  which  have  de« 
parted  from  the  truth  of  facts  out  of  favour,  as  having  received  benefits  from  him ; 
while  others  out  of  hatred  to  him,  and  the  great  ill  will  which  they  bare  him, 
have  so  impudently  raved  against  him  with  their  Hes,  that  they  JMstly  deserve  to 
be  condemned.  Nor  do  I  wonder  at  such  as  have  told  lies  of  Nero,  since  they 
have  not  in  their  writings  preserved  the  truth  of  history  as  to  those  facts  that 
were  earlier  than  his  time,  even  when  the  actors  could  have  no  way  incurred  their 
hatred,  since  those  writers  lived  a  long  time  after  them*  But  as  to  these  that 
have  no  regard  to  truth,  they  may  write  as  they  please ;  for  in  that  they  take  de* 
light :  but  as  to  ourselves,  who  have  made  truth  our  direct  aim,  we  shall  briefly 
touch  upon  what  only  belongs  remotely  to  this  undertaking,  but  shall  relate  what 
hath  happened  to  us  Jews  with  great  accuracy,  and  shall  not  grudge  our  pains  in 
giving  an  accountbothof  the  calamities  we  have  suffered,  and  of  the  crimes  we  have 
been  guilty  of.     I  will  now  therefore  return  to  the  relation  of  our  own  affairs. 

4.  For  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  upon  the  death  of  Azizus,  king  of 
Emesa,  Suemus'*'  his  brother  succeeded  in  his  kingdom,  and  Aristobulus,  the  son 
of  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  was  intrusted  b}  Nero  with  the  government  of  the 
Lesser  Armenia.  Caesar  also  bestowed  on  Agrippa  a  certain  part  of  Galilee* 
Tiberiasf  and  Tarichese,  and  ordered  them  to  submit  to  his  jurisdiction.  H^ 
gave  him  also  Julias,  a  city  of  Perea,  with  fourteen  villages  that  lay  about  it. 

5.  Now,  as  for  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  they  grew  worse  and  worse  continually, 
for  the  country  was  again  filled  with  robberies,  and  impostors  who  deluded  the 
multitude.  Yet  did  Felix  catch,  and  put  to  death,  many  of  those  impostors  every 
day,  together  with  the  robbers.  He  also  caught  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Dineas,  vfho 
bad  gotten  together  a  company  of  robbers^  and  this  he  did  by  treachery,  for  ha 
gave  him  assurance,  that  he  should  suffer  no  harm,  and  thereby  persuaded  him 
to  come  to  him ;  but  when  he  came  he  bound  him,  and  sent  him  to  Rome.  Felix 
also  bore  an  ill  will  to  Jonathan  the  high  priest,  because  he  frequently  gave  him 
admonitions  about  governing  the  Jewish  affairs  better  than  he  did,  lest  he  shouM 
himself  have  complaints  made  of  him  by  the  multitude,  since  he  it  was  who  had 
desired  Ceesar  to  send  him  as  procurator  of  Judea.  So  Felix  contrived  a  method 
wncreby  he  might  get  rid  of  him,  now  he  was  become  so  continually  troublesome 
to  him ;  for  such  continual  admonitions  are  grievous  'to  those  who  are  disposed 
lo  act  unjustly.  Wherefore  Felix  persuaded  one  of  Jonathan's  most  faithfiil 
friends,  a  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  whose  name  was  Doras,  to  bring  the  robbers 
upon  Jonathan,  in  order  to  kill  him ;  and  this  he  did  by  promising  to  eive  him  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  so  doing.  Doras  complied  with  the  proposal,  and  contrived 
matters  so  that  the  robbers  might  murder  him  aAer  the  following  manner :  certain 
of  those  robbers  went  up  to  the  city,  as  if  they  were  going  to  worship  God,  while 
tliey  had  daggers  under  their  garments,  and  by  thus  mingling  themselves  among 
the  multitude,  they  slew  JonathaD,|  and  as  this  murder  was  never  avenged,  the 

•  This  Soemus  is  elsewhere  mentioned  [by  Josepbus  in  hisowD  Life,  sect  11,  as  also]  by  DioCastiui 
aad  Tacitus,  as  Dr.  Hudson  informs  us. 

f  This  agrees  with  Josephus^s  frequent  accounts  elsewhere  in  his  own  Life,  that  Tiberias,  and  Tan 
ehasp,  and  Ciamala  were  imder  this  Agrippa  junior,  till  Justus,  the  son  of  Pistus,  sei7.ed  upon  tbem  lot 
the  Jews  (ipon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

t  This  treaeherous  and  barbarous  murder  of  the  ^ood  hfgh  priest  Jonathan,  by  the  contrivance  of  this 
wicked  procurator  Felix,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  ensuing  murders  by  the  Sicarii  or  ruflkmiy 
%nd  one  great  cause  of  the  following  horrid  cruelties  and  miseries  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  Josephushert 
wippnscs,  whose  excellent  reflection  on  the  gross  wickedness  of  that  nation,  as  Uie  direct  cause  of  their 
Irrrible  destruction,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  Jewish  and  of  everj*  Christian  reader.  And, 
since  we  are  soon  coming  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Jewish  high  priests,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  with  Rdand 
•n  insert  this  Jonathan  among  them,  and  to  transcribe  his  particular  catalogue  of  the  last  twentjr-mcll 
nigh  priests,  uken  rjiit  of  Josephus,  and  begin  with  Ananelus,  who  was  made  by  Herod  the  Gremt,  Sm  £1 
fiq.  B  av.  cb.  iL  aect.  4,  and  the  note  Uiem. 
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niMiers  went  up  with  the  greatest  security  at  the  festival  after  this  time,  and 
having  weapons  concealed  in  like  manner  as  beforey  and  mingling  themselves 
among  the  multitude,  they  slew  certain  of  their  own  enemies,  and  were  subser« 
vien'i  to  other  men  for  money,  and  slew  others,  not  only  in  remote  parts  of  the 
city,  but  in  the  temple  itself  also ;  for  they  had  the  boldness  to  murder  men 
there,  without  thinking  of  the  impiety  of  which  they  were  guilty.  And  this  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  the  reason  why  God,  out  of  his  hatred  of  these  men's  wick*^ 
edness..  rejected  our  city,  and,  as  for  the  temple,  he  no  longer  esteemed  it  suffi. 
ciently  pure  for  him  to  inhabit  therein,  but  brought  the  Romans  upon  us,  and  threw 
a  fire  upon  lAie  city  to  purge  it,  and  brought  upon  us,  our  wives,  and  children, 
slavery,  as  desirous  to  make  us  wiser  by  our  calamities.  ^ 

6.  'rheae  works,  that  were  done  by  tlie  robbers,  filled  the  city  with  all  sorts  of  ^  ^  ' 
impiety.     And  now  these  impostors*  and  deceivers  persuaded  the  multitude  to 
follow  them  into  the  wilderness,  and  pretended  that  they  would  exhibit  manifest  Vr    ^ 
wonders  and  signs,  that  should  be  performed  by  the  providence  of  God.     And 
many  that  were  prevailed  on  by  them  suffered  the  punishments  of  their  folly ;  for 
Felix  brought  them  back,  and  then  punished  them.   Moreover,  there  came  out  of  .O     ^ 
Egyptf  ab^ut  this  time  to  Jerusalem,  one  that  said  he  was  a  prophet,  and  advised  -^  ^  ' ' 
the  multitude  of  the  common  people  to  go  along  with  him  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
as  ii  was  called,  which  lay  over  against  the  city,  and  at  (he  distance  of  five  fur. 
longs.     He  said  farther,  that  he  would  show  them  from  hence,  how,  at  his  com. 
mand,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  would  fall  down;  and  he  promised  them,  that  he 
would  procure  them  an  entrance  into  the  city  through  those  walls,  when  they  were 
fallen  down.     Now,  when  Felix  was  informed  of  these  things,  he  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  take  their  weapons,  and  came  against  them  with  a  great  number  of 
borsemen  and  footmen  from  Jerusalem,  and  attacked  the  Egyptian,  and  the  people 
chat  were  with  him.     He  also  slew  four  hundred  of  them,  and  took  two  hundred 
ilive.     But  the  Egyptian  himself  escaped  out  of  the  fight,  but  did  not  appear  any 
more*     And  again  the  robbers  stirred  up  the  people  to  make  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  said,  they  ought  not  to  obey  them  at  all ;  and  when  any  persons  would 
Qol  comply  with  them,  they  set  fire  to  their  villages,  and  plundered  them. 

7*  And  now  it  was  that  a  great  sedition  arose  between  the  Jews  that  inhabited 
Cesacea  and  the  Syrians  who  dwelt  there  also,  concerning  their  equal  right  to  tlie 
privileges  belonging  to  citizens ;  tor  the  Jews  claimed  the  preeminence,  because 
Herod  their  king  was  the  builder  of  Cesarea,  and  because  he  was  by  birth  a  Jew. 
Now  the  Syrians  did  not  deny  what  was  alleged  about  Herod ;  but  they  said,  that 
Cesarea  was  formerly  called  Strato's  Tower,  and  that  then  there  was  not  one 
Jewish  inhabitant.  When  the  presidents  of  that  country  heard  of  these  disorders, 
(bey  caught  the  authors  of  them  on  both  sides,  and  tormented  them  with  stripesi 

1.  AomneluSL  16.  Simon,  the  son  of  Boethiit. 

1  Arittobulin.  17.  Matthias,  tlie  brother  of  Jonathan,  ano  um  o^ 

1  Jews,  atmmmoi  Fabui.  A  nanus. 

i  Simon,  Um  too  of  Boethut.  18.  Alioneus. 

6.  Manhias,  the  ton  of  TheopbOufr  19.  Josephus,  the  son  of  Camydus. 

I  Joaxar,  the  sod  of  Boetbus.  20.  Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebedeut. 

7.  Eleasar,  the  ion  of  Boetbut.  21.  Jonathas. 

8.  Jems,  tiie  eon  of  Sie.  22.  Ismael,  the  sonof  Fat)i. 

9.  [Annas,  or]  Ananus,  the  too  of  Seth.  23.  Joseph  Cabi,  the  son  of  Simon. 

10.  Itmael,  the  eon  of  Fabus.  '24.  A  nanus,  tiie  son  of  Ananus. 
n.  El«uar,  the  too  of  Ananu&  25.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Damueus. 

II  Sonoo.  ^  eon  of  Camithiis.  2f).  Jesus«  th^son  of  Gamaliel 

^  Josephut  Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  to  Ananus.     27.  Matthias,  the  son  of  Theophnm^ 
14.  Jonathan,  the  eon  of  Ananus.  28.  Phanuias,  the  son  of  Samuel 

^  llieopbilus,  hii  brother,  and  eon  of  Anaimt. 

At  §nr  Ananus  and  Joseph  Caiaphas,  here  mentioned  about  th^niddle  of  this  catalogue,  tliej  are  d« 
wlier  than  those  Annas  and  ('aiaphas,  so  of^en  mentioiieri  in  the  four  gospels ;  and  that  Ananias,  the 
on  cf  Xebedeus,  was  that  high  priest  before  whom  St.  Paul  pleaded  his  own  cause,  Acts.  xxiv. 

*  Of  these  Jewish  impostors  and  false  prophets,  with  many  other  circumstances  and  miseries  of  t> 
'Mrs.  tin  their  utter  destruction;  foretold  by  our  Saviour,  see  Lit  AccompL  of  Froph.  p.  58—75 

f  Ofthia  E^ptian  impostor,  and  the  number  of  his  followers  in  Joseph  us,  tee  Act^,  xxi  .'tt. 
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and  by  that  means  put  a  stop  to  the  disturbance  for  a  time.  But  the  Jewish  citi* 
zens,  depending  on  their  wealth,  and  on  that  account  despising  the  Syrians,  re« 
^roached  them  again,  and  hoped  to  provoke  them  by  such  reproaches.  However, 
the  Syrians,  though  they  were  inferior  in  wealth,  yet  valuing  themselves  highly 
on  tills  account,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  soldiers  that  were  there  were 
either  of  Cesarea  or  of  Sebaste,  they  also  for  some  time  used  reproachful  lan- 
guage to  the  Jews  also ;  and  thus  it  was,  till  at  length  they  came  to  throwing 
stones  at  one  another,  and  several  were  wounded,  and  fell  on  both  sides,  though 
the  Jews  were  still  the  conquerors.  But  when  Felix  saw  that  this  quarrel  was 
become  a  kind  of  war,  he  came  upon  them  on  the  sudden,  and  desired  the  Jews 
to  desist ;  and  when  they  refused  so  to  do,  he  armed  his  soldiers,  and  sent  them 
out  upon  them,  and  slew  many  of  them,  and  took  more  of  them  alive,  and  per- 
mitted  his  soldiers  to  plunder  some  of  tlie  houses  of  the  citizens,  which  were  ftiQ 
of  riches.  Now  those  Jews  that  were  more  moderate,  and  of  principal  dignity 
among  them,  were  afraid  of  themselves,  and  desired  of  Felix  that  he  would  sound 
a  retreat  to  his  soldiers,  and  spare  them  for  the  future,  and  afford  them  room  for 
repentance,  for  what  they  had  done ;  and  Felix  was  prevailed  upon  to  do  so* 

8.  About  this  time  king  Agrippa  gave  the  high  priesthood  to  Ismael,  who  was 
the  son  oPFabi.  And  now  arose  a  sedition  between  the  high  priests  and  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  multitude  of  Jerusalem ;  each  of  which  got  them  a  company  of 
the  boldest  sort  of  men,  and  of  those  that  loved  innovations,  about  them,  and  be. 
came  leaders  to  them ;  and  when  they  struggled  together,  they  did  it  by  castiug 
reproachful  words  against  one  another,  and  by  throwing  stones  also.  And  there 
was  nobody  to  reprove  them,  but  these  disorders  were  done  afler  a  licentious 
manner  in  the  city,  as  if  it  had  no  government  over  it.  And  such  was  the  im- 
pudence* and  boldness  that  had  seized  on  the  high  priests,  that  they  had  the  hUf- 
diness  to  send  their  servants  into  the  threshing-floors,  to  take  away  those  tithes 
that  were  due  to  the  priests  ;  insomuch  that  it  so  fell  out,  that  the  poorer  sort  of 
the  priests  died  for  want.  To  this  degree  did  the  violence  of  the  seditious  prevail 
over  all  right  and  justice ! 

9.  Now  when  Porcius  Festus  was  sent  as  successor  to  Felix,  by  Nero,  the 
principal  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Cesarea  went  up  to  Rome  to  accuse  Felix ; 
and  he  had  certainly  been  brought  to  punishment,  unless  Nero  had  yielded  to  the 
importunate  solicitations  of  his  brother  Pallas,  who  was  at  that  time  had  in  the 
n-eatest  honour  by  him.  Two  of  the  principal  Syrians  in  Cesarea  persuaded 
Burrhus,  who  was  Nero's  tutor,  and  secretary  for  his  Greek  epistles,  by  giving 
him  a  great  sum  of  money,  to  disannul  that  equality  of  the  Jewish  privileges  of 
citizens  which  they  hitherto  enjoyed.  So  Burrhus,  by  his  solicitations,  obtained 
leave  of  the  emperor,  that  an  epistle  should  be  written  to  that  purpose.  This 
epistle  became  the  occasion  of  the  following  miseries  that  befell  our  nation  ;  for 
when  the  Jews  of  Cesarea  were  informed  of  the  contents  of  this  epistle  to  the 
Syrians,  they  were  more  disorderly  than  before,  till  a  war  was  kindled. 

10.  Upon  Festus's  coming  into  Judea,  it  happened  that  Judea  was  afilictcd  by 
the  robbers,  while  all  the  villages  were  set  on  fire,  and  plundered  by  them.  And 
ihen  it  was  that  the  Sicarii,  as  they  were  called,  who  were  robbers,  grew  nume* 
rous.  They  made  use  of  small  swords,  and  much  different  in  length  from  the 
Persian  acinac<B,  but  somewhat  crooked,  and  like  the  Roman  sica  [or  sickles,] 
hs  they  were  called  ;  and  from  those  weapons  these  robbers  got  their  denomina* 
tion  ;  and  with  those  weapons  they  slew  a  great  many  :  for  they  mingled  them- 
selves among  the  multitude  at  their  festivals,  when  they  were  come  up  in  crowds 
from  all  pans  to  the  city  to  worship  God,  as  we  said  before,  and  easily  slew  those 
thai  they  had  a  mind  to  slay.  They  also  came  frequently  upon  the  villages  be- 
longing  to  their  enemies,  with  their  weapons,  and  plundered  them,  and  set  them 

•  The  wickedness  here  was  very  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  that  the  hieh  priests  should  so  oppiMt 
;heir  brethren  the  priests,  as  to  starve  the  poorest  of  them  to  death.  See  the  like  presently,  ch.  ix.  atcLSt 
fNJch  faiai  cnmes  are  cwetowsoesa  and  tyranny  in  the  cler^,  as  well  as  in  the  Uuty,  in  ■Jlaett. 
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eD  fire.  So  Festoa  sent  forces,  both  horsemen  and  footmen,  to  fall  u|)on  those 
Chat  had  been  eedaced  by  a  certain  impostor,  who  promised  them  deliverance  and 
freedom  firom  the  miseries  they  were  under,  if  they  would  but  follow  him  as  far 
as  the  wilderness.  Accordingly  those  forces  that  were  sent  destroyed  both  him 
chat  had  deluded  them,  and  those  that  were  his  followers  also. 

11.  About  the  same  time  king  Agrippa  built  himself  a  very  large  dining-room 
in  the  royal  palace  at  Jerusalem,  near  to  the  portico.  Now  this  palace  had  been 
erected  of  old  by  the  children  of  Asamoneus,  and  was  situated  upon  an  elevation, 
ind  aiibrded  a  most  delightful  prospect  to  those  that  had  a  mind  to  take  a  view 
of  the  city,  which  prospect  was  desired  by  the  king ;  and  there  he  could  lie 
down,  and  eat,  and  thence  observe  what  was  done  in  the  temple ;  which  thing 
when  the  chief  men  of  Jerealem  saw,  they  were  very  much  displeased  at  it ; 
for  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the  institutions  of  our  country  or  law,  that  what  was 
done  in  the  temple  should  be  viewed  by^  others,  especially  what  belonged  to  the 
ttcrifices.  They  therefore  erected  a  wall  upon  the  uppermost  building  which 
belonged  to  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  towards  the  west :  which  wall  when  it 
was  built,  did  not  only  intercej^t  the  prospect  of  the  dining-room  in  the  palace, 
but  also  of  the  western  cloisters  that  belonged  to  the  outer  court  of  the  temple 
tUo,  wbere  it  was  that  the  Romans  kept  guards  for  the  temple  at  the  festivals. 
At  these  doings  both  king  Agrippa,  and  principally  Fcstus  the  procurator,  were 
iDucli  displeased  ;  and  Festus  ordered  them  to  pull  the  wall  down  again  :  but  the 
Jews  petitioned  him  to  give  them  leave  to  send  an  embassage  about  this  matter 
to  Nero ;  for  they  said  they  could  not  endure  to  live  if  any  part  of  the  temple 
diould  be  demolished  ;  and  when  Festus  had  given  them  leave  so  to  do,  they 
lent  ten  of  their  principal  men  to  Nero,  as  also  Ismael  the  high  priest,  and  HeK 
das  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  treasure.  And  when  Nero  had  heard  what  they 
had  to  say,  he  not  only  forgave  them*  what  they  had  already  done,  but  also  gave 
them  leave  to  let  the  wall  they  had  built  stand.  This  was  granted  them  in  order 
to  gratify  Poppea,  Nero's  wife,  who  was  a  religious  woman,  and  had  requested 
thtte  favours  of  Nero,  and  who  gave  orders  to  the  ten  ambassadors  to  go  their 
tay  home  ;  but  retained  Helc>as  and  Ismael  as  hostages  with  herself.  As  soon 
IS  the  king  heard  this  news,  he  gave  the  high  priesthood  to  Joseph,  who  was 
called  CMf  the  son  of  Simeon,  formerly  high  priest. 


CHAP.  IX 

Cmetnmg  AUnnuif  under  whose  Procuratorehip  James  teas  dam;  as  also  tehoi 
Edifices  were  built  by  Agrippa. 

11.  AifD  now  Caesar,  upon  hearing  of  the  deathof  Festus^  sent  Albinus  into 
udea,  as  procurator.  But  the  king  deprived  Joseph  of  the  high  priesthood,  and 
bestowed  the  succession  to  that  dignity  on  the  son  of  Ananus,  who  was  also  kirn, 
•elf  called  Ananus.  Now  the  report  goes,  that  this  eldest  Ananus  proved  a  most 
toooate  man  ;  for  he  had  five  sons,  who  had  all  performed  the  office  of  a  high 
prieiC  to  God,  and  who  had  himself  enjoyed  that  dignity  a  long  time  formerly, 
which  had  never  happened  to  any  other  of  our  high  priests.  But  this  younger 
AnaoQs,  who,  as  we  have  told  you  already,  took  the  high  priesthood,  was  a  bold 
Ban  in  his  temper,  and  very  insolent :  he  was  also  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,t 

*  Wt  l«Te  here  one  eminent  example  of  Nero*s  mildness  and  |oodnes8  in  his  govf mment  touar^.s 
te  Jeva,  dicrinc  the  first  five  years  or  his  reign,  so  famous  in  antiouity ;  we  have  perhaps  another  m 
imtfbmft  own  Life,  sect  3\  and  a  third,  though  of  &  very  different  nature  here,  in  sect,  if  Jubt  before. 
BomiTer,  liotb  the  generous  acts  of  kindness  were  obtained  of  Nero  by  his  queen  Poppea.  who  waj  n 
"^"^  1  lady,  nod  perhaps  privately  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  so  were  not  owm^  emirely  to  .Nero's  owr 


\A,, 


i  It  liMoeevideotlyappeari,  that  Sadduceea  might  be  high  priests  in  the  days  of  Jnsephuf.  a'td  iHai 
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who  are  very  rigid  in  judging  offenders  above  nil  the  rest  of  the  Jewa,  as  we  havt 
already  observed  ;  when  therefore  Ananus  was  o^  this  disposition,  he  thought  he 
had  now  a  proper  opportunity  [to  exercise  his  authority.]  Festus  was  now  dead, 
and  Albinus  was  but  upon  the  road ;  so  ho  assembled  the  sanhedrim  of  judges, 
and  brought  before  them  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  was  called  Christy  whose  name 
was  JatneSy  and  some  others  [or  some  of  his  companions.]  And  when  he  had 
formed  an  accusation  against  them  as  breakers  of  the  law,  he  delivered  them  to 
be  stoned  :  but  as  for  those  who  seemed  the  most  equitable  of  the  citizens,  and 
such  as  were  the  most  uneasy  at  the  breach  of  the  laws,  they  disliked  what 
was  done ;  they  also  sent  to  the  king  [Agrippa,]  desiring  him  to  send  to  Ananus 
that  he  should  act  so  no  more,  for  that  what  he  had  already  done  was  not  to  bt 
justified :  nay,  some  of  them  went  also  to  meet  Albinus,  as  he  was  upon  his 
journey  from  Alexandria,  and  informed  him,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  Ananus 
to  assemble  a  sanhedrim  without  his  consent.*  Whereupon  Albinus  complied 
with  what  they  said,  and  wrote  in  anger  lo  Ananus,  and  threatened  that  he  wouki 
bring  him  to  punishment  for  what  he  had  done  ;  on  which  account  king  Agrippa 
took  the  high  priesthood  from  him,  when  he  had  rul^  but  three  months,  and 
made  Jesus,  the  son  of  Damneus,  high  priest* 

2.  Now  as  soon  as  Albinus  was  come  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  he  used  all  hw 
endeavours  and  care  that  the  country  might  be  kept  in  peace,  and  thili  by  de- 
stroying many  of  the  Sicarii.  But  as  for  the  high  priest  Ananias,f  he  increased 
in  glory  every  day,  and  this  to  a  great  degree,  and  had  obtained  the  favour  and 
esteem  of  the  citizens  in  a  signal  manner,  for  he  was  a  great  hoarder  up  of 
money ;  he  therefore  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Albinus^  and  of  the  high  priest 
[Jesus,]  by  making  them  presents ;  he  had  also  servants  who  were  very  wicked. 
who  joined  themselves  to  the  boldest  sort  of  the  people,  and  went  to  the  thresh- 
mg-floors,  and  took  away  the  tithes  that  belonged  to  the  priests  by  violence,  and 
did  not  refrain  from  beating  such  as  would  not  give  these  tithes  to  them.  So  the 
other  high  priests  acted  in  the  like  manner,  as  did  those  his  servants,  without 
any  one's  being  able  to  prohibit  them  ;  so  that  [some  of  the]  priests,  that  of  oU 
were  wont  to  be  supported  with  those  tithes,  died  for  want  of  food. 

3.  But  now  the  Sicarii  went  into  the  city  by  night,  just  before  the  festival, 
which  was  now  at  hand,  and  took  the  scribe  belonging  to  the  governor  of  the 
temple,  whose  name  was  EleazoTf  who  was  the  son  of  Ananus  [Ananias]  the  high 
priest,  and  bound  him,  and  carried  him  away  with  them  ;  afler  which  they  sent 
to  Ananias,  and  said,  that  they  would  send  the  scribe  to  him,  if  he  would  per- 
suade Albinus  to  release  ten  of  those  prisoners  which  he  had  cauffht  of  theit 
party  ;  so  Ananias  was  plainly  forced  to  persuade  Albinus,  and  gained  his  request 
of  hhn.  This  wae  the  beginning  of  greater  calamities,  for  the  robbers  perpe- 
tually contrived  to  catch  some  of  Ananias's  servants,  and  when  they  had  takep 
them  alive,  they  would  not  let  them  go,  till  they  thereby  recovered  some  of  tbeii 

these  Sadduceef  were  unally  yery  severe  and  inexorable  judges,  while  the  Pharisees  were  ipuch  mildei; 
and  more  merciful,  as  appears  by  Re)and*s  instances  in  his  note  on  this  place,  and  on  Josephus's  LiA^ 
sect.  34 ;  and  those  taken  from  the  New  Tettameut,  from  Josaphus  bimselfi  and  from  Uic  rabbiiM;  noi 
CO  we  meet  with  any  Sadducees  later  than  this  high  priest  in  all  Josephus. 

•  Of  this  condemnation  of  James  the  Just,  and  Jts  causes,  as  also  that  he  did  not  die  till  long  aftw 
wards,  see  Prim.  Christ  Revived,  vol.  ill  ch.  43—46.  The  sanhedrim  condemned  our  Saviour,  bul 
could  not  put  him  to  death  without  the  approbation  of  th^Roman  procurator ;  nor  could  therefore  Ana* 
nias  and  his  sanhedrim  do  more  here,  since  they  never  had  Albinus*s  approbation  for  the  putting  thli 
Jivnes  to  death. 

t  This  Ananias  w«s  not  the  son  of  Nebedeus,  as  1  take  it,  but  ^e  who  was  called  Annas,  or  Ananut 
the  elder,  the  9th  in  the  catalogue,  and  who  had  been  esteemed  high  priest  for  a  long  time,  and,  besidst 
r.aiaphas  his  son-in-law,  had  five  of  his  own  sons  high  priests  after  him,  which  were  those  of  numbers 
1 1  14, 15, 17,  24,  in  the  foregoing  catalogue.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  slightly  over  what  Joeephus  hcie 
■ays  of  this  Annas  or  Ananias,  that  he  was  high  priest  a  long  time  before  his  children  were  so ;  he  was  laa 
•OR  of  Seth,  and  is  £et  down  firsi  for  high  priest  in  the  foregoing  catalogue,  under  number  9.  He  was 
jnarle  by  Quinnus,  and  continued  till  Ismael,  the  10th  in  number,  for  about  twenty-three  years,  which 
Itjii^  duration  of  high  priesthood,  joined  to  the  succession  of  his  son-in-law,  and  five  children  of  his  ovrn, 
nia'ie  him  a  sort  of  perpetual  high  priest,  and  was  perhaps  the  occasion  that  former  high  priests  ke|ii 
their  titles  ever  afterwards ;  for     believe  it  is  hardly  met  with  beibre  him. 
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own  Si:duii.     And  as  ihey  were  agaia  become  no  small  number,  the}*  grev^  bold, 
and  were  a  great  affliction  to  the  whole  county. 

4.  About  thia  time  it  was  that  king  Agrippa  built  Cesarea  Philip  pi  larger  than 
it  was  before,  and,  in  honour  of  Nero,  named  it  Neronias.  And  when  he  had 
bdilt  a  theatre  at  Berytus,  with  vast  expenses,  he  bestowed  on  them  shows,  tu 
be  exhibited  every  year>  and  spent  therein  many  ten  thousand  [drachmae :]  he 
also  gave  the  people  a  largess  of  corn,  and  distributed  oil  among  them,  and 
adorned  the  entire  city  with  statues  of  bf?  own  donation,  and  with  original  images 
made  by  ancient  hands  ;  nay,  he  almost  transferred  all  that  was  most  ornamental 
in  his  own  kingdom  thither.  This  made  him  more  than  ordis&hly  hated  by  his 
tubjects  ;  because  he  took  those  things  away  that  belonged  to  them,  to  adorn  a 
foreign  city.  And  now  Jesus,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  became  the  successor  of 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Damneus,  in  the  high  priesthood,  which  the  king  had  taken 
from  the  other ;  on  which  account  a  sedition  arose  between  the  high  priests,  with 
regard  to  one  another ;  for  they  got  together  bodies  of  the  boldest  sort  of  the 
people,  and  frequently  came  from  reproaches  to  throwing  of  stones  at  each  other. 
But  Ananias  was  too  hard  for  the  rest  by  his  riches,  which  enabled  him  to  gair 
(hose  that  were  most  ready  to  receive.  Costobarus  also,  and  Saulus,  did  them- 
selves  get  together  a  multitude  of  wicked  wretches,  and  this  because  they  were 
of  the  royal  family ;  and  so  they  obtained  favour  among  them,  because  of  their 
kindred  to  Agrippa :  but  still  they  used  violence  with  tlie  people,  and  weve  very 
ready  to  plunder  those  that  were  weaker  than  themselves.  And  from  that  time 
it  principally  came  to  pass,  that  our  city  was  greatly  disordered,  and  that  all 
things  grew  worse  and  worse  among  us. 

5.  But  when  Albinus  heard  that  Gcssius  Florus  was  coming  to  succeed  him, 
he  was  desirous  to  appear  to  do  somewhat  that  might  be  grateful  to  the  people 
of  Jerusalem;  so  he  brought  out  all  those  prisoners  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
Host  plainly  worthy  of  death,  and  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death  accordingly. 
Bin  as  to  those  who  had  been  put  into  prison  on  some  trifling  eccasions,  he  took 
money  of  them,  and  dismissed  them ;  by  which  means  the  prisons  were  indeed 
emptied,  but  the  country  was  filled  with  robbers. 

6.  NijHif  as  many  of  the  Lev>tcs,*  which  is  a  tribe  of  ours,  as  were  singers  of 
hymns,  persuaded  the  king  to  assemble  a  sanhedrim,  and  to  give  them  leave  to 
wear  linen  garments,  as  well  as  the  priests ;  for  they  said,  that  this  would  be  a 
work  worthy  the  times  of  his  government,  that  he  might  have  a  memorial  of  such 
a  novelty*  as  being  his  doing.  Nor  did  they  fail  o£  obtaining  their  desire ;  for 
the  king,  with  the  suffrages  of  those  that  came  into  the  sanhedrim,  granted  the 
Rogers  of  hymns  this  privilege,  that  they  might  lay  aside  their  former  garments, 
and  wear  such  a  linen  one  as  they  desired  ;  and  as  a  part  of  this  tribe  ministered 
in  the  temple,  he  also  permitted  them  to  learn  those  hymns  as  they  had  besonght 
bn  for.  Now  all  this  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  which  whenever 
they  have  been  transgressed,  we  have  never  been  able  to  avoid  the  punishment 
<»f  such  transgressions. 

7.  And  now  it  was  that  the  templef  was  finished.  So  when  the  pec  pie  saw 
^the  workmen  were  unemployed,  who  were  above  eighteen  thousand,  and  that 
fhey,  receiving  no  wages,  were  in  want,  because  they  had  earned  their  bread  by 
tbeir  labours  about  the  temple ;  and  while  they  were  unwilling  to  keep  by  them 
the  treasures  that  were  there  deposited,  out  of  fear  of  [their  being  carried  away 
by]  the  Romans ;  and  while  they  had  a  regard  to  the  making  provision  for  the 
Workmen,  they  had  a  mind  to  expend  those  treasures  upon  them ;  for  if  any  one 
of  them  did  but  labour  for  a  single  hour,  he  received  his  pay  immediately ;  so  tliey 

*  This  insolent  petition  of  some  of  the  Levites,  to  wear  the  sarcerdotnl  garments  when  they  sung  hyinnc 
loGod  in  the  temple,  was  very  probably  owing  to  the  great  depression  anu  contempt  the  hajughty  high 
prisAhad  DOW  brought  their  brethren  the  priests  into;  of  which  see  cb.  viii.  «ect  8;  and  ch.  ix.  sect,  i 

f  Of  this  finishing,  not  of  the  iN^oc,  or  hoiy-house,  but  of  the  isfor,  or  courts  •^outit,  called  io  general 
i»  <M^<,  see  the  note  on  B.  xvii.  ch.  x.  sect  2. 
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persuaded  him  to  rebuild  the  eastern  cloisters.  These  cloisters  belonged  to  the 
3Uter  court,  and  were  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  and  had  walls  that  reached  foin 
hundred  cubits  [in  length,]  and  were  built  of  square  and  very  white  stones,  the 
len^±  of  each  of  which  stones  was  twenty  cubits,  and  their  height  six  cubitSi 
This  was  the  work  of  king  Solomon,*  who  first  of  all  built  the  entire  temple. 
But  king  Agrippa,  who  had  the  care  of  the  temple  committed  to  him  by  Claudius 
Ca3sar,  considering  that  it  is  easy  to  demolish  any  building,  but  hard  to  build  it 
up  again,  and  that  it  was  particularly  hard  to  do  it  to  these  cloisters,  which  would 
require  a  considerable  time,  and  great  sums  of  money,  he  denied  the  petitioners 
their  request  about  that  matter :  but  he  did  not  obstruct  them  when  they  desired 
the  city  might  be  paved  with  white  stone,  lie  also  deprived  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Gamaliel,  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  gave  it  to  Matthias,  the  son  of  Theophifai^ 
under  whom  the  Jews'  war  with  Uie  Romans  took  its  beginning. 


CHAP.  X. 
An  Enumeration  of  the  High  Priette. 

^  1.  And  now  I  think  it  proper  and  agreeable  to  this  history,  to  give  an  acconnt 
of  our  high  priests ;  how  they  began,  and  who  those  are  which  are  capable  of 
that  dignity,  and  how  many  of  them  there  had  been  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In 
the  first  place,  therefore,  history  informs  us,  that  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moees. 
officiated  to  God  as  a  high  priest,  and  that  aflerhis  death  his  sons  succeeded  him 
immediately ;  and  that  this  dignity  hath  been  continued  down  from  them  to  all 
their  posterity.  Whence  it  is  the  custom  of  our  country,  and  that  no  one  should 
take  the  high  priesthood  of  God,  but  he  who  is  of  the  blood  of  Aaron,  while  eveiy 
one  that  is  of  another  stock,  though  he  were  a  king,  can  never  obtain  that  high 
priesthood.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  all  the  high  priests  from  Aaron,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  already,  as  of  the  first  of  them,  until  Phanas,  who  was  made  hidi 
priest  during  the  war  by  the  seditious,  was  eighty-three ;  of  whom  thirteen  €&• 
ciated  as  high  priests  in  the  wilderness,  from  the  days  of  Moses,  while  the  taber- 
nacle was  standing,  until  the.  people  came  into  Judea,  when  king  Solomon  erected 
the  temple  to  God :  for  at  the  first  they  held  the  high  priesthood  till  the  end  of 
their  life,  although  aflerward  they  had  successors  while  they  were  ahve.  Now 
these  thirteen,  who  were  the  descendants  of  two  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  received 
this  dignity  by  succession,  one  af\er  another;  for  their  form  of  government  was 
an  aristocracy,  and  af\er  that  a  monarchy,  and  in  the  third  place  the  govemmeni 
was  regal.  Now  the  number  of  years  during  the  rule  of  these  thirteen,  from  the 
day  when  our  fathers  departed  out  of  Egypt,  under  Mosee  their  leader,  until  the 
building  of  that  temple  which  king  Solomon  erected  at  Jerusalem,  were  six  bun* 
dred  and  twelve.  After  those  thirteen  high  priests,  eighteen  took  the  high  priest- 
hood at  Jerusalem,  one  in  succession  to  another,  from  the  days  of  king  Solomon 
until  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  made  an  expedition  against  that  city  and 
burnt  the  temple,  and  removed  our  nation  into  Babylon,  and  tlien  took  Josedek  tlia 
high  priest  captive ;  the  times  of  these  high  priests  was  four  hundred  sixty^six 
years  six  months  and  ten  days,  while  the  Jews  were  still  under  the  regal  govern- 
ment. But  aAer  the  term  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity  under  the  BabylonianSi 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  sent  the  Jews  from  Babylon  to  their  own  land  again,  and 
gave  them  leave  to  rebuild  their  temple ;  at  which  time  Jesus,  the  son  of  Josedek, 
took  the  hi^h  priesthood  over  the  ceptives  when  they  were  returned  home.  Now 
he  and  his  posterity,  who  were  in  all  fifleen,  until  king  Antiocbus  Eupator,  were 
under  a  democratical  government  for  four  hundred  and  fourteen  years;  and  then 

•  or  tliese  cloisters  of  Solomon,  see  the  descripvion  of  the  temple,  ch.  ziu.    The/  seem,  by  Joscubuki 
A  Olds,  to  ha  ve  heeo  built  I'roro  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
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die  fbrenumtioned  Antioclius,  and  Lysias  the  general  of  his  army,  deprived  Onios, 
who  W88  also  named  Menelaus,  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  slew  him  at  Berea, 
and,  driTing  away  the  son  [of  Onias  the  third,]  put  Jacimus  into  the  place  of  the 
high  priest,  one  that  was  indeed  of  the  stock  of  Aaron,  but  not  of  the  family  of 
Oiiias.     On  which  account  Onias,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Onias  that  was  dead, 
snd  bore  the  same  name  with  his  father,  came  into  Egypt,  and  got  into  the  friend- 
•hip  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  and  of  Cleopatra  his  wife,  and  persuaded  them  to 
make  him  the  high  priest  of  that  temple  which  he  built  to  God  in  the  prefecture 
of  UeHopolis,  and  this  in  imitation  of  that  at  Jerusalem ;  but  as  for  that  temple 
which  ¥ras  built  in  Egypt,  we  have  spoken  of  it  frequently  already.     Now  when 
Jacimus  had  retained  the  high  priesthood  three  years,  he  died,  and  there  was  no 
(me  that  succeeded  him,  but  the  city  continued  seven  years  without  a  high  priest ; 
but  then  the  posterity  of  the  sons  of  Asamoneus,  who  had  the  government  of  the 
nation  conferred  upon  them,  when  they  had  beaten  the  Macedonians  in  war,  ap« 
pointed  Jonathan  to  be  their  high  priest,  who  ruled  over  them  seven  years.     And 
when  he  had  been  slain  by  the  treacherous  contrivance  of  Trypho,  as  we  have 
related  somewhere,  Simon  his  brother  took  the  high  priesthood ;  and  when  he  was 
destroyed  at  a  feast  by  the  treachery  of  his  son-in-law,  his  own  son,  whose  name 
was  Hyrcanus,  succeeded  him,  after  he  had  held  the  high  priesthood  one  year 
longer  than  his  brother.     This  Hyrcanus  enjoyed  that  dignity  thirty  years,  and 
died  an  old  man,  leaving  the  succession  to  Judas,  who  was  also  called  Aristo* 
bulus,  whose  brother  Alexander  was  his  heir ;  which  Judas  died  of  a  sore  dis- 
temper,  after  he  had  kept  the  priesthood,  together  with  the  royal  authority,  for 
this  Judas  was  the  first  that  put  on  his  head  a  diadem,  for  one  year.     And  when 
Alexander  had  been  both  king  and  high  priest  twenty-seven  years,  he  depaHed 
this  life,  and  permitted  his  wife  Alexandra  to  appoint  him  that  should  be  high 
priest ;  so  she  gave  the  high  priesthood  to  Hyrcanus,  but  retained  the  kingdom 
iieneir  nine  years,  and  then  departed  this  life.     The  like  duration  [and  no  longer] 
did  her  son  Hyrcanus  enjoy  the  hi^h  priesthood ;  for  after  her  death  his  brother 
Aristobulus  fought  against  him,  and  beat  him,  and  deprived  him  of  his  principa- 
lity ;  and  he  did  himself  both  reign,  and  perform  the  office  of  high  priest  to  God. 
But  when  he  had  reigned  three  years  and  as  many  months,  Pompey  came  upon 
him,  and  not  only  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem  by  force,  but  put  him  and  his  chil. 
dren  in  bonds,  and  sent  them  to  Rome.     He  also  restored  the  high  priesthood  to 
Byrcanus,  and  made  him  governor  of  the  nation,  but  forbade  him  to  wear  a 
diadem.     This  Hyrcanus  ruled,  besides  his  first  nine  years,  twenty-four  years 
mors,  when  Barzaphames  and  Pacorus,  the  generals  of  the  Parthians»  passed 
over  Euphrates,  and  fought  with  Hyrcanus,  and  took  him  alive,  and  made  Anti- 
gonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  king;  and  when  he  had  reigned  three  years  and 
three  months,  Sosius  and  Herod  besieged  him,  and  took  him,  when  Antony  had 
him  brouffht  to  Antioch,  and  slain  there.     Herod  was  then  made  king  by  the 
Romans,  but  did  no  longer  appoint  high  priests  out  of  the  family  of  Asa  n  neus; 
but  made  certain  men  to  be  so  that  were  of  no  eminent  families,  but  barc'^y  of 
those  that  were  priests,  excepting  that  he  once  gave  that  dignity  to  Aristobulus ; 
ibrwhen  he  had  made  this  Aristobulus,  the  grandson  of  that  Hyrcanus  who  was 
taken  by  the  Parthians,  and  had  taken  his  sister  M ariamne  to  wife,  he  thereby 
timed  to  win  the  good  will  of  the  people,  who  had  a  kind  remembrance  of  Hyr. 
canus  piis  grandfather.]    Yet  did  he  afterward,  out  of  his  fear  lest  they  should 
an  bend  their  inclinations  to  Aristobulus,  put  him  to  death,  and  that  by  contriving 
bow  to  have  him  suffocated,  as  he  was  swimming  at  Jcncho,  as  we  have  already 
fdated  that  matter ;  but  after  this  man  ho  never  intrusted  the  high  priesthood  to 
the  posterity  of  the  sons  of  Asamoneus.     Archelaus  also,  Herod's  son,  did  like 
!      kit  &ther  in  the  appointment  of  the  high  priests,  as  did  the  Romans  also,  who 
look  the  government  over  the  Jews  into  their  hands  afterward.     Accordingly  the 
immber  of  the  high  priests,  from  the  days  of  Herod  until  the  day  when  Titus  took 
the  tenu>le  and  the  city,  and  burned  them,  were  in  all  twenty  .eight ;  the  time  al^ 
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that  belonged  to  them  was  a  hundred  and  seven  years.  Some  of  these  were  th» 
political  governors  of  the  people  under  the  reign  of  Herod,  and  under  the  reicD 
of  Archelaus  his  son,  although  after  their  deatti  the  government  became  an  ans. 
tocracy,  and  the  high  priests  were  intrusted  with  a  dominion  over  the  nation*  And 
thus  much  may  suffice  to  be  said  concerning  our  high  yneaUu 


CHAP,  XI. 

OmcendngFlorusthePtwmrator^wTioneeestik^ 

the  Romans.     The  Conclusion* 

51.  Now  Gessius  Florus,  who  was  sent  as  successor  to  Albinus  by  Nero»  filled 
udea  with  abundance  of  miseries.  .  He  was  *>y  birth  of  the  city  Clazomenae, 
and  brought  along  with  him  his  wife  Cleopatra  (by  whose  friendship  with  Pop. 
pea,  Nero's  wife,  he  obtained  this  government,)  who  was  no  way  difierent  from 
him  in  wickedness.     This  Florus  was  so  wicked,  and  so  violent  in  the  use  of  his 
authority,  that  the  Jews  took  Albinus  to  have  been  [comparatively]  their  bene- 
factor ;  so  excessive  were  the  mischiefs  that  he  brought  upon  them.     For  Albi- 
nus concealed  his  wickedness,  and  was  careful  that  it  might  not  be  discovered  to 
all  men  ;  but  Gessius  Florus,  as  though  he  had  been  sent  on  purpose  to  show  hia 
crimes  to  every  body,  made  a  pompous  ostentation  of  them  to  our  nation^  as  never 
omitting  any  sort  of  violence,  nor  any  unjust  sort  of  punishment ;  for  he  was  not 
to  be  moved  by  pity,  and  never  was  satis^ed  with  any  degree  of  gain  that  came 
in  his  way ;  nor  had  he  any  more  regard  to  great  than  to  anall  acquisitions,  but 
became  a  partner  with  the  robbers  tiiemselves.     For  a  great  many  fell  then  into 
that  practice  without  fear,  as  having  him  for  their  security,  and  depending  oo 
him,  that  he  would  save  them  harmless  in  their  particular  robberies ;  so  thattnere 
were  no  bounds  set  to  the  nation's  miseries ;  but  the  unhappy  Jews,  when  thej 
were  not  able  to  bear  the  devastations  which  the  robbers  made  among  them,  were 
all  under  a  necessity  of  leaving  their  own  habitations,  and  of  flying  away,  as 
hoping  to  dwell  more  easily  any  where  else  in  the  world  among  foreigners  [than 
n  their  own  country.]    And  what  need  I  say  any  more  upon  this  head  ?  since  ii 
was  this  Florus  who  necessitated  us  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Romans,  while 
we  thought  it  better  to  be  destroyed  at  once,  than  by  little  and  httle.     Now  this 
war  began  in  the  second  year  of  the  government  of  Florus,  and  the  twelfth  year 
ofthe  reign  of Nere.    But  then  what  actions  we  were  forced  to  do,  or  whai  mi- 
series we  were  enabled  to  suffer,  may  be  accursftely  known  by  such  as  will  peruse 
those  books  which  I  have  written  about  the  Jewish  War. 

2.  I  shall  now,  therefore,  make  an  end  here  of  my  Antiquities ;  after  the  con- 
clusion of  which  events,  I  began  to  write  that  account  Of  the  War ;  and  these 
Antiquities  contain  what  hath  been  delivered  down  to  us  from  the  original  erea 
tion  of  man,  until  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  to  what  hath  befalleC 
us  Jews,  as  well  in  Egypt  as  in  Syria,  and  in  Palestine,  and  what  we  have  suf- 
fered from  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  what  afflictions  the  Persians  and 
Macedonians,  and  after  them  the  Romans,  have  brought  upon  us ;  for  I  think  I 
may  say  that  I  have  composed  this  history  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  all  things. 
I  have  attempted  to  enumerate  those  high  priests  that  we  have  had  during  the  m- 
lerval  of  two  thousand  years ;  I  have  also  carried  down  the  succession  of  our 
kingb,  and  related  their  actions,  and  political  administration,  without  [consider- 
able] errors,  as  also  the  power  of  our  monarchs ;  and  all  according  to  what  is 
written  in  our  sacred  books ;  for  this  it  was  that  I  promised  to  do  in  the  begin- 
Qing  of  this  histor>%  And  I  am  so  bold  as  to  say,  now  I  have  so  completely  per- 
fected the  work  I  proposed  to  myself  to  do,  that  no  other  person,  whether  he  were 
m  J^w  or  &  foreigner,  had  he  ever  so  great  an  inclination  to  it,  could  so  sccu- 
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rmtely  debver  these  accounts  to  the  Greeks  as  is  done  in  these  books.  For  thosa 
of  my  own  nation  freely  acknowledge,  that  I  far  exceed  them  in  the  learning  be* 
loogini;  to  Jews ;  I  have  also  taken  a  gfeat  deal  of  pains  to  obtain  the  Icanw 
«Tigof  the  Greeks,  and  understand  the  elements  of  the  Greek  language,  although 
I  have  so  long  accustomed  myself  to  speak  our  own  tongue  that  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce Greek  with  sufficient  exactness;  for  our  nation  docs  not  encourage  those 
that  learn  the  languages  of  many  nations,  and  so  adorn  their  discourses  with  the 
srro&^.hness  of  their  periods ;  because  they  look  upon  this  sort  of  accomplishment 
t «  common,  not  only  to  all  sorts  of  freemen,  but  to  as  many  of  the  ser\'aiits  as 
please  to  learn  them.  But  they  give  him  the  testimony  of  being  a  wise  man^ 
who  is  fully  acquainted  with  our  laws,  and  is  able  to  interpret  their  meaning;  on 
which  account,  as  there  have  been  many  who  have  done  their  endeavours  with 
great  patience  to  obtain  this  learning,  there  have  yet  hardly  been  so  many  as  two 
i>r  three  that  have  succeeded  therein,  who  were  immediately  well  rewarded  for 
dieir  pains. 

8.  And  now  it  will  not  be  perhaps  an  invidious  thing,  if  I  treat  briefly  of  my 
ywn  family,  and  of  the  actions  of  my  own  life,  while  there  are  still  living  such  as 
iSan  either  prove  what  1  say  to  be  false,  or  can  attest  that  it  is  true ;  with  v/hich 
accounts  I  shall  put  an  end  to  these  Antiquities ;  which  are  contained  in  twenty 
booka,  and  sixty  thousand  verses.  And  if  God*  permit  me,  I  will  briefly  run 
ov^r  this  war  again,  with  what  befell  us  therein  to  this  very  day,  which  is  the 
thineenth  year  of  tlie  reign  of  Csesar  Domitian,  and  the  ^f^y-sixth  year  of  my 
own  life*  I  have  also  an  intention  to  write  three  books  concerning  our  Jewish 
opinions  about  God  and  his  essence,  and  about  our  laws ;  why,  according  to  thenii 
I  things  are  permitted  us  to  do,  and  others  are  prohibited. 


•  What  Josepbus  here  declares  hit  intenHon  to  do,  i/"  Qod  Permitted^  to  give  the  public  agahi  an 

Abridgment  ^f  the  Jemth  fVar,  and  lo  add,  what  befell  them  farther  to  that  very  day,  the  13lh  of  Do- 

Bftian,  or  A.  D.  93,  is  not,  that  I  have  observed,  taken  distinct  notice  of  by  any ;  nor  do  we  ever  hear 

of  it  aljewbere,  whether  he  perfbnned  what  he  now  intended  or  not.    Some  of  the  rensons  of  this  de- 

tpt  of  his  might  possibly  be  his  observation  of  the  many  errors  be  had  been  guilty  of  in  the  two  first  ol 

ttose  tav^en  bcnks  of  the  War,  which  were  written  when  he  was  comparatively  young,  and  less  acquaint 

si  with  the  Jawish  Anti()uities  than  he  now  was,  and  in  which  abridgment  we  might  have  hoped  to  find 

Ihosa  ouiny  passages  which  himself,  as  well  as  those  several  passages  which  others  refer  to,  as  written  by 

kisi,  but  which  are  not  extant  in  his  present  worlcs.    However,  since  many  of  his  own  references  to 

alat  he  had  ftritten  elsewhere,  as  well  as  most  of  his  own  errors,  belong  to  such  early  times  as  could  not 

vcU  eona  into  this  abridgment  of  the  Jewish  war;  and  since  none  of  those  that  auote  things  not  now 

SRiam  in  hia  worlds,  including  himself  as  well  as  otlters,  ever  cite  any  such  abridgment,  1  am  forced 

Mher  to  suppose  that  he  never  did  publish  any  such  worli  at  all,  I  mean  as  distinct  from  his  own  life, 

^rrintn  by  himself  for  an  Appendix  to  these  Antiquities,  and  this  at  least  above  seven  years  after  these 

Aatiquitiafl  were  finished.    Nor  indeed  does  it  appear  to  me,  that  Josephus  ever  pvbiished  that  other 

aerk  bare  mentioned,  as  intended  by  him  for  the  public  alsa    I  mean  the  three  or  four  boolLS  concemtng' 

OW  mrndkit  ctsmes,  and  concerning  the  Jewish  laws ;  why,  according  to  them,  some  things  were  permittM 

ihtJemi,  and  others  prohibited;  which  last  seems  to  be  the  same  worli  which  J'isephus  had  also  pro- 

■nsed,  if  Gcd permitted,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  preface  to  these  Antiquities;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  he 

mr  poiblisbod  any  of  them.    The  death  of  all  his  firiends  at  court,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  and 

teaamiof  of  thosa  ha  had  no  acquaintance  with  to  the  crown,  I  tnean  Nerva  and  Timian,  together  with 

iiitaaBialfiom  Roma  to  Judea,  with  what  foUowad  it,  mig^  easily  mtamipt  mJb  Ida  totsntions,  aai 

" — —  --^^  fgf  iiiQ,,  works. 
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i  1*  XifB  family  from  which  I  am  derived  is  not  an  ignoble  one,  but  bam 
descended  all  along  from  the  priests  ;  and  as  nobility  among  several  jieople  is 
of  a  different  origin,  so,  with  us,  to  be  of  the  sacerdotal  dignity  is  an  indicatioE 
of  the  splendour  of  a  family.  Now  I  am  not  only  sprung  from  a  sacerdotal  fa- 
mily in  general,  but  from  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses  :*  and  as  among  ut 
there  is  not  only  a  considerable  difference  between  one  family  of  each  course 
and  another,  I  am  ofthe  chief  family  of  that  first  course  also ;  nay,  farther,  by  my 
mother  I  am  of  the  royal  blood  ;  for  the  children  of  Asamoneus,  from  whom  that 
family  was  derived,  had  both  the  ofhce  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  the  dignity  of  a 
king,  for  a  long  time  together.  I  will  accordingly  set  down  my  progenitors  in 
order.  My  grandfathers's  father  was  named  Simon,  with  the  addition  of  Psellus: 
he  lived  at  the  same  time  with  that  son  of  Simon  the  high  priest,  who  first  of  aD 
the  high  priests  was  named  Hyrcanus.  This  Simon  Psellus  had  nine  8on8»  one 
of  which  was  Matthias,  called  Ephlias ;  he  married  the  daughter  of  Jonathan 
the  high  priest,  which  Jonathan  was  the  first  of  the  sons  of  Asamoneus,  who  was 
high  priest,  and  was  the  brother  of  Simon  the  high  priest  also.  This  Matthias 
had  a  son  called  Matthias  Curtus,  and  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  government  of 
Hyrcanus ;  his  son's  name  was  Joseph,  born  in  the  ninth  year  oi  the  reign  of 
Alexandra :  his  son  Matthias  was  born  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Arche« 
laus  ;  OS  was  I  bom  to  Matthias  on  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Caius  Caesar.  I 
have  three  sons  ;  Hyrcanus  the  eldest  was  bom  on  (he  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  as  was  Justus  bom  on  the  seventh,  and  Agrippa  on  the  ninUu 
Thus  have  I  set  down  the  genealogy  of  my  family  as  I  have  found  it  described 
in  the  public  records, j-  and  so  bid  adieu  to  those  who  calunmiate  me  [as  of  a 
lower  original.] 

2.  Now  my  father  Matthias  was  not  only  eminent  on  account  of  his  nobility, 
but  had  a  higher  commendation  on  account  of  his  righteousness,  and  was  m 
great  reputation  in  Jerusalem,  the  greatest  city  we  have.  I  was  myself  brouffht 
up  with  my  brother,  whose  name  was  Matthias,  for  he  was  my  own  brother,  by 
both  father  and  mother;  and  I  made  mighty  proficiency  in  the  improvements  of 
my  learning,  and  appeared  to  have  both  a  great  memory  and  understanding. 

•  We  may  hence  correct  the  error  of  the  Latin  copy  of  the  second  book  against  Apion,  sect  7,  8  (foi 
Che  Greek  is  there  lost,)  which  says,  there  were  then  only  four  tribes  or  courses  of  the  prie&ts,  instead  ol 
twem-fnur.  ^or  is  this  testimony  to  be  disregarded,  as  if  Josephus  there  contradicted  what  he  had  al^ 
filmed  here;  because  even  the  account  there  ^iven  better  agrees  to  twenty-four  than  to  fourcoumi; 
while  lie  says,  that  each  of  those  courses  contamed  abiwe  5000  men,  which,  muhiplied  by  onI>  tba^ 
Will  make  nut  many  more  than  20,000  priests ;  whereas  tt.e  number  120,000,  as  multiplied  by  twenty-tru^ 
seems  much  the  most  probable,  they  being  about  one-teutliof  the  whole  [leople,  even  after  the  captivit)^ 
See  Lzra,  ii.  36—39,  Nehem.  vii.  33 — 42;  1  Esd.  ▼.24,25;  with  Ezra,  ii.  64;  Nchem.  vii.  66:  1  Esd 
#.  41  Nor  will  this  common  reading  or  notion  of  but  icHir  courses  of  priests  agree  with  Josephus*s  ows 
farther  assertion  elsewhere,  Antiq.  B.  vii.ch.  xW.  sect  7,  that  David*s  partition  of  the  priests  imo  tweii> 
i}--(bur  courses  Kad  continued  to  that  day. 

^  A  f»  eminent  example  of  the  care  of  the  Jewsaltout  their  genealogies,  e«!j>ecially  v  to  i\w  luivsf*  ?^ 
t'^:»rT   Au.  II  i.  chap.  viL 
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/'^reovefy  when  I  was  a  child,  and  about  fourteen  yean  of  age,  I  was  comtnend- 
i*d  by  all  for  the  love  I  had  to  leurning ;  on  which  account,  the  high  priests,  and 
principal  men  of  the  city  came  then  frequently  to  me  together,  in  order  to  know 
*jiy  opinion  about  the  accurate  understanding  of  points  of  the  law.  And  when  I 
was  about  sixteen  years  old,  I  had  a  mind  to  make  trial  of  the  several  sects  tbat 
were  among  us.  These  sects  are  three  :  the  first  is  that  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
«ccond  that  of  the  Sadducees,  and  the  third  that  of  the  Essens,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently told  you  ;  for  I  thought  that  by  this  means  I  might  choose  the  best,  if  I 
were  once  acquainted  wjth  them  all :  so  I  contented  myself  with  hard  fare,  and 
underwent  great  dilliculties,  and  went  through  them  all.*  Nor  did  I  content  my- 
self with  these  trials  only,  but  when  I  was  informed  that  one,  whose  name  was 
Banus,  lived  in  the  desen,  and  used  no  other  clothing  than  grew  upon  trees,  and 
had  no  other  food  than  what  grew  of  its  own  accord,  and  bathed  himself  in  cold 
water  frequently,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  in  order  to  preserve  bis  chastity,  I 
imitated  him  in  those  things,  and  continued  with  him  three  years.*  So  when  I 
had  accomplished  my  desires,  I  returned  back  to  the  city,  being  now  nineteen 
vears  old,  and  began  to  conduct  myself  according  to  the  rules  of  the  sect  of  the 
hharisees,  which  is  of  kin  to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics,  as  the  (jreeks  call  them. 

3.  But  when  I  was  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  my  age,  it  happened  that  I  took 
a  voyage  to  Rome,  and  this  on  the  occasion  which  I  shall  now  describe.  At  the 
time  when  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judea,  there  were  certain  priests  of  my  ac 
quaintance,  and  very  excellent  persons  they  were,  whom  on  a  small  and  trifling  oc 
casion  he  had  put  into  bonds,  and  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  their  cause  before  Cscsar. 
These  I  was  desirous  to  procure  deliverance  for,  and  that  especially  because  I 
wa?  informed  that  they  were  not  unmindful  of  piety  towards  God  even  under  their 
afflictions,  but  supported  themselves  with  figs  and  nuts.f  Accordingly  I  came  to 
Rome,  though  it  were  through  a  great  number  of  hazards  by  sea :  for,  as  our  ship 
was  drowned  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  we  that  were  in  it,  being  about  six  hundred  in 
ntimber,^  swam  for  our  lives  all  the  night ;  when  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
the  day,  and  upon  our  sight  of  a  ship  of  Cyrene,  I  and  some  others,  eighty  in  all, 
by  God's  providence,  prevented  the  rest,  and  were  taken  up  into  the  other  ship. 
^d  when  I  had  thus  escaped,  and  was  come  to  Dicearchia,  which  the  Italians 
call  Puteoli,  I  became  acquainted  with  Aliturius,  an  actor  of  plays,  and  much  be- 
lored  by  Nero,  but  a  Jew  by  birth ;  and  through  his  interest  became  known  to 
Poppea,  Csesar's  wife,  and  took  care  as  soon  as  possible  to  intreat  her  to  pro- 
care,  that  the  priests  might  be  set  at  liberty.  And  when,  besides  this  favour,  I 
bid  obtained  many  presents  from  Poppea,  I  returned  home  again. 

4.  And  now  I  perceived  innovations  were  already  begun,  and  that  t^ere  were  a 
great  many  very  much  elevated  in  hopes  of  a  revolt  from  the  Romans.  I  therefore 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  these  tumultuous  persons,  and  persuaded  them  to 
ciiaDge  their  minds  ;  and  laid  before  their  eyes  against  whom  it  was  that  they 
vere  going  to  fight,  and  told  them  that  they  were  inferior  to  the  Romans,  not 
oaly  in  martial  skill,  but  also  in  good  fortune  ;  and  desired  them  not  rashly,  and 
tfter  the  most  foolish  manner,  to  bring  on  the  dangers  of  the  most  terrible  mischiefs 

*  WhcD  Jov^phus  here  nyt,  Ihat  from  sixteen  to  nineteen,  or  for  three  years,  he  made  trial  of  the  three 
Jtvifh  facts,  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essens,  and  yet  says  presently,  in  all  our  copies,  thac 
b Hired  besides  with  one  particular  ascetic,  called  Banus  mti  titnm,  totth  him^  and  this  still  before  he  was 
■iosteiBn,  there  is  little  room  left  for  his  trial  of  the  three  other  sects.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  for  frstp 
mthteitk  him,  the  old  reading  might  be  n-ctp  tixnust  vnih  them ;  which  is  a  very  small  emendation,  and  takes 
tviTlbe  difficulty  iMfore  us.  Nor  is  Dr.  Hudson's  conjecture,  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Hall,  in  his  preface  to 
te  Doctor*!  edition  of  Josephus,  at  all  iir probable,  that  this  Banus,  by  this  his  description,  mignt  well  be 
ihQmret  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  that  from  him  Josephus  might  easily  imbibe  such  notions  as  afterwaids 
proared  him  to  have  a  favourable  opinion  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  was  attested  to  by  John  theBaptist. 

f  We  may  note  here,  that  religious  men  among  the  Jews,  or  at  least  those  that  were  priests,  were  som»> 
limesascetiefl  ako,  aod  like  Daniel  ana  his  companions  in  Babylon,  Dan.  i.  8 — 16.  ate  no  flesh,  but  Jigf 
"^  mUt,  &a.  only.    This  was  like  tlie  {^o^tf>iac»  or  austere  diet  of  the  Christian  ascetics  in  passioo  week, 

CoDStitUL  T.   18. 

I  It  hath  been  thoufht  the  Duml)er  of  Paul  and  his  companions  on  shipboard,  Acts,  jv»u  38,  whiok 
are  t«o  hundred  and  se^'enrv-six  in  our  copies,  are  too  many;  whereas  we  find  here  thai  Jo 
a.nd  Hi«  companions  a  very  iew  years  after  the  other,  were  about  six  hundred. 
Vol.  2.*^      » 
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Upon  tiieir  country,  upon  their  fkmilies,  and  upon  tbeokdelves*  And  thia  I  said 
with  vehement  exhortations,  because  I  foresaw  that  the  end  of  such  a  wai^  would 
be  most  unfortunate  to  us.  But  I  could  not  persuade  them  ;  for  the  maditess  of 
desperate  men  was  quite  too  hard  for  me. 

5.  I  was  then  afraid,  lest  by  inculcating  these  things  so  oAen,  I  should  mcur 
their  hatred  and  their  suspicions,  as  if  I  were  of  our  enemies'  party,  and  should 
run  into  the  danger  of  being  seized  by  them  and  slain,  since  they  were  already 
possessed  of  Antonia,  which  was  the  citadel ;  so  I  retired  into  the  inner  court  o( 

he  temple.  Yet  did  I  go  out  of  the  temple  again,  after  Manahem  and  tht 
principal  of  the  band  of  robbers  were  put  to  death,  when  I  abode  among  the 
high  priests  and  the  chief  of  the  Pharisees.  But  no  small  fear  seized  upon  us 
when  we  saw  the  people  in  arms,  while  we  ourselves  knew  not  what  we  shoutd 
do,  and  were  not  able  to  restrain  the  seditious.  However,  as  the  danger  wu 
directly  upon  us,  we  pretended  that  we  were  of  the  same  opinion  with  then*., 
but  only  advised  them  to  be  quiet  for  the  present,  and  to  let  the  enemy  go  away, 
still  hoping  that  Gessius  [Florus]  would  not  be  long  ere  he  came,  and  that  witb 
great  forces,  and  so  put  an  end  to  these  seditious  proceedings. 

6.  But  upon  his  coming  and  fighting,  he  was  beaten,  and  a  great  many  of  those 
that  were  with  him  fell.  And  this  disgrace  which  Gessius  [with  Cestius]  receiv- 
ed, became  the  calamity  of  our  whole  nation  ;  for  those  that  were  fond  cf  the 
war  w^ere  so  f^r  elevated  with  this  success,  that  they  had  hopes  of  finally  con- 
quering the  Romans.  Of  which  war  another  occasion  was  ministered,  which 
was  this :  Those  that  dwelt  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Syria  seized  upon  such 
Tews  as  dwelt  among  them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  slew  them,  when 
they  had  not  the  least  occasion  of  complaint  against  them ;  for  they  did  neither 
attempt  any  innovation  or  revolt  from  the  Romans,  nor  had  they  given  any  marks 
of  hatred  or  treacherous  designs  towards  the  Syrians.  But  what  was  done  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Scythopolis  was  the  most  impious  and  most  highly  criminal  of  all;* 
for,  when  the  Jews  their  enemies  came  upon  them  from  without,  they  forced  the 
Jews  that  were  among  them  to  bear  arms  against  their  own  countrymen,  which 
it  is  unlawfid  for  us  to  do;f  and,  when,  by  their  assistance,  they  had  joined  battle 
with  those  who  attacked  them,  and  had  beaten  them,  after  that  victoiy,  they  for- 
got  the  assurances  they  had  given  these  their  fellow  citizens  and  confederates, 
and  slew  them  all,  being  in  number  many  ten  thousands  [13,000.]  The  like 
miseries  were  undergone  by  those  Jews  that  were  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus. 
But  we  have  given  a  more  accurate  account  of  these  things  in  the  books  of  the 
Jewish  War.  I  only  mention  them  now,  because  I  would  demonstrate  to  my 
readers,  that  the  Jews'  war  with  the  Romans  was  not  voluntary,  but  that,  for  the 
main«  they  were  forced  by  necessity  to  enter  into  it. 

7.  So  when  Gessius  had  been  beaten,  as  we  have  said  already,  the  principal 
men  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  that  the  robbers  and  innovators  had  arms  in  great 
plenty,  and  fearing  lest  they,  while  they  were  unprovided  of  arms,  should  bo 
in  subjection  to  their  enemies,  which  also  came  to  be  the  case  afterward ;  and, 
being  informed  that  all  Galilee  had  not  yet  revolted  from  the  Romans,  but  that 
some  part  of  it  was  still  quiet,  they  sent  me  and  two  others  of  the  priests,  who 
were  men  of  excellent  characters,  Joazar  and  Judas,  in  order  to  persuade  the  ill 
men  there  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  teach  them  this  lesson,  that  a  were 
better  to  have  those  arms  reserved  for  the  most  courageous  men  that  the  natios 
had  [than  to  be  kept  there ;  j  for  that  it  had  been  resolved,  that  those  our  beol 
men  should  always  have  their  arms  ready  aeainst  futurity,  but  still  so,  that  they 
should  wait  to  see  what  the  Romans  would  do. 

•  See  Of  the  War,  B.  iL  ch.  xviii.  sect  S. 

f  The  Jews  might  collect  this  unlawfulneai  of  fiffhtinc  anhsgt  tneir  farathreo  from  that  taw  of  Mote% 
Lerit.  xix.  16,  «•  'fhou  shalt  not  stand  against  the  bk>od  of  thy  neighbour;**  and  that,  ver.  17,  •*  Thoo 
ibalt  not  avenee,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  ehidfen  of  thy  peof^,  but  thou  shalt  lova  thy  nMt- 
tour  as  thyself:**  as  well  as  from  many  oUiar  ptaeoa  m  tm  Paai#*7i«<^  oad  Propbtt&  Sao  4ct{a  » 
r^  oh    ill.  sects. 
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B.  When  I  had,  therefore,  received  these  instructions,  I  cafne  into  Galilee, 
tnd  found  the  people  of  Sepphoris  in  no  small  agony  about  their  country,  by  rea- 
son that  the  Galileans  had  resolved  to  plunder  it,  on  account  of  the  friendship 
(hey  had  with  the  Romans,  and  because  they  had  given  their  right  hand,  and 
made  a  league  with  Cestius  Gallus,  the  president  of  Syria.  But  I  delivered  them 
all  out  of  the  fear  they  were  in,  and  persuaded  the  multitude  to  deal  kindly  with 
them,  and  permitted  them  to  send  to  those  that  were  their  own  hostages  with 
Gtidsius,  to  Dora,  which  is  a  city  of  Phcenicia,  as  oflen  as  they  pleased  ;  though 
I  still  found  the  inhabitants  of  Tiberias  ready  to  take  arms,  and  that  on  the  occa- 
lion  following : 

9.  There  were  three  factions  in  this  city.  The  first  was  composed  of  men  of 
worth  and  gravity;  of  these  Julius  Capellus  was  the  head.  Now  he,  as  well  as 
all  his  compamoQB,  Herod  the  son  of  Miarus,  and  Herod  the  son  of  Gamalus, 
and  Compsus  the  son  of  Compsus  Tfor  as  to  Compsus's  brother  Crispus,  who  had 
once  been  governor  of  the  city  under  the  great  king*  [Agrippa,]  he  was  beyond 
Jordan  in  his  own  possessions;)  all  theso  persons  beforenamed  gave  their  advice 
riiat  the  city  should  then  continue  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Romans  and  to  the 
king.  But  Pistus,  who  was  guided  by  his  son  Justus,  did  not  acquiesce  in  that 
resolntion  ;  otherwise  he  was  himself  naturally  of  a  good  and  virtuous  character. 
But  the  second  faction  was  composed  of  the  most  ignoble  persons,  and  was  de. 
termined  for  war.  But  as  for  Justus,  the  son  of  Pistus,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
third  faction,  although  be  pretended  to  be  doubtful  about  going  to  war,  yet  was 
he  really  desirous  of  innovation,  as  supposing  that  he  should  gain  power  to  himself 
by  the  change  of  aflTairs.  He  therefore  came  into  the  jnidst  of  them,  and  en 
deavoured  to  inform  the  multitude,  that  **  the  city  Tiberias  had  ever  been  a  city 
of  Galilee,  and  that  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  who  had  built  it,  it  had  oh. 
tained  the  principal  place,  and  that  ho  had  ordered  that  the  city  Sepphoris  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  city  Tiberias ;  that  they  had  not  lost  this  preeminence  even 
under  Agrippa  the  father,  but  had  retained  it  until  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judea. 
But  he  told  them,  that  now  they  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  made  a  present 
by  Nero  to  Agrippa  junior;  and  that,  upon  Sepphoris's  subinisfiion  of  itself  to  the 
RomaiUy  that  was  become  the  capital  city  of  Galilee,  and  that  the  royal  treasury 
and  the  archives  were  now  removed  from  them."  When  he  had  spoken  these 
things,  and  a  great  many  more,  against  king  Agrippa,  in  order  to  provoke  the 
people  to  a  revolt,  he  added,  that  *'  this  was  the  time  for  them  to  take  arms,  and 
join  with  the  Galileans  as  their  confederates  (whom  they  might  command,  and 
who  would  now  willingly  assist  them,  out  of  the  hatred  they  bare  to  the  peoole  of 
Sepphoris,  because  they  preserved  their  fidelity  to  the  Romans,)  and  to  gather  a 
great  nuniber  of  forces  in  order  to  punish  them."  And,  as  he  said  this,  he  ex- 
horted the  multitude  [to  go  to  war;]  for  his  abiUties  lay  in  making  harangues  to 
the  people,  and  in  being  too  hard  in  his  speeches  for  such  as  opposed  him,  though 
they  advised  what  was  more  to  their  advantage,  and  this  by  his  craftiness  and 
bis  faDacies ;  for  he  was  not  unskilful  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  de. 
pendence  on  that  skill  it  was,  that  he  undertook  to  write  a  history  of  these  affairs, 
as  aiming  by  this  way  of  haranguing  to  disguise  the  truth.  But  as  to  this  man, 
and  how  ill  were  his  character  and  conduct  of  life,  and  how  he  and  his  brother 
vere,  in  greal  measure,  the  authors  of  our  destruction,  I  shall  give  the  reader  an 
account  in  the  progress  of  my  narration.  So  when  Justus  had,  by  his  persuasions, 
prevailed  with  the  citizens  of  Tiberias  to  take  arms ;  nay,  and  had  forced  a  great 
many  so  to  do  affainst  their  wUls,  he  went  out,  and  set  the  villages  that  belonged 
to  Gadara  and  Hippos  on  fire  :  which  villages  were  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Tiberias  and  of  the  region  of  Scythopolis. 

10.  And  this  was  the  state  Tiberias  was  now  in.     But  as  for  Gisch&la,  its  at* 
birs  were  thus :  When  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  saw  some  of  the  citizens  much 

*  That  this  Htrod  Acrinpa,  the  father,  was  of  old  called  a  Ortai  King,  ai  here,  apvean  ttj  .lucokie 
>  wbl£  HawK^fflP  rata?  i» 
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elevated  upon  their  revolt  from  the  Romans,  he  laboured  to  restrain  them,  and 
entreated  them,  that  they  would  keep  their  allegiance  to  them«  But  he  could  not 
gain  his  purpose,  although  he  did  his  endeavours  to  the  utmost ;  for  the  ueigh- 
bounng  people  of  Gadam,  and  Gabara,  and  Sogana,  with  the  Tyrians,  got  to* 
gether  a  great  army,  and  fell  upon  Gischala,  and  took  Gischala  by  force,  anJ 
set  it  on  fire ;  and  when  they  had  entirely  demolished  it,  they  retunied  home 
Upon  which  John  was  so  enraged,  that  he  armed  all  his  men,  and  joined  battlf> 
with  the  people  forementioned,  and  rebuilt  Gischala  after  a  manner  better  than 
before,  and  fortified  it  with  walls  for  its  future  security. 

11.  But  Gamala  persevered  in  its  allegiance  to  the  Romans,  for  the  reason 
following  :  PhiHp,  the  son  of  Jacimus,  who  was  their  governor  under  kinff  Agrip- 
pa,  had  been  unexpectedly  preserved  when  the  royal  palace  at  Jerusalem  had 
been  besieged  ;  but,  as  he  fled  away,  had  fallen  into  another  danger,  and  that 
was  of  4)eing  killed  by  Manahem,  and  the  robbers  that  were  with  him ;  but  cier* 
tain  Babylonians,  who  were  of  his  kindred,  and  were  then  in  Jerusalem,  hindered 
the  robbers  from  executing  their  design.  So  Philip  staid  there  four  dayv,  and 
fled  away  on  the  fifth,  having  disguised  himself  with  fictitious  hair,  that  he  might 
not  be  discovered ;  and  when  he  was  come  to  one  of  the  villa^s  to  him  belong, 
mg,  but  one  that  was  situated  at  the  borders  of  the  citadel  of  Gamala,  he  sent  to 
some  of  (hose  that  were  under  him,  and  commanded  them  to  come  to  him*  But 
God  himself  hindered  that  his  intention,  and  this  for  his  own  advantage  also  ;  for 
had  it  not  so  happened,  he  had  certainly  penshed.  For,  a  fever  having  seized 
upon  him  immediately,  he  wrote  to  Agrippa  and  Bemice,  and  gave  them  to  one 
of  his  frcedmen  to  carry  them  to  Varus,  who  at  this  time  was  procurator  of  the 
kingdom,  which  the  king  and  his  sister  had  intrusted  him  withal,  while  they  were 
gone  to  Berytus  with  an  intention  of  meeting  Gessius.  When  Varus  had  re- 
ceived these  letters  of  Philip,  and  had  learned  that  he  was  preserved,  he  was 
very  uneasy  at  it,  as  supposing  that  he  should  appear  useless  to  the  king  and  his 
sister,  now  Philip  was  come.  He  therefore  produced  the  carrier  of  the  letters 
before  tiie  multitude,  and  accused  him  of  forging  the  same;  and  said,  that  he 
spake  falsely,  when  he  related  that  Philip  was  at  Jenisalem  fighting  among  the 
Jews  against  the  Romans.  So  he  slew  him.  And  when  this  u^edman  of  Philip 
did  not  return  again,  Philip  was  doubtful  what  should  be  the  occasion  of  his  stay, 
and  sent  a  second  messenger  with  letters,  that  he  might,  upon  his  return,  inform 
him  what  had  befallen  the  other  that  had  been  sent  before,  and  why  he  tarried 
so  long.  Varus  accused  this  messenger  also,  when  he  came  of  telling  a  false* 
hood,  and  slew'him.  For  he  was  puScd  up  by  the  Syrians  that  were  at  Cesarea, 
and  had  great  expectations  ;  for  they  said,  that  Agrippa  would  be  slain  by  the 
Romans  for  the  crimes  which  the  Jews  had  committed,  and  that  he  should  him* 
self  take  the  government,  as  derived  from  their  kings ;  for  Varus  was,  by  the 
confession  of  all,  of  the  royal  family,  as  being  a  descendant  of  Sohemus,  who 
had  enjoyed  a  tetrarchy  about  Libanus ;  for  which  reason  it  was  that  he  was 
puffed  up,  and  kept  the  letters  to  himself.  He  contrived  also  that  the  king  should 
not  meet  with  those  writings,  by  guarding  all  the  passes,  lest  any  one  should 
escape  and  inform  the  king  what  had  been  done.  He  noreover  slew  many  of 
the  Jews,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Syrians  of  Cesarea.  He  had  a  mind  also  to 
join  with  the  Trachonitcs  in  Batanea,  and  to  take  up  arms  and  make  an  assault 
upon  the  Babylonian  Jews  that  were  at  Ecbatana  :  for  that  was  the  name  they 
went  by.  He  therefore  called  to  him  twelve  of  the  Jews  of  Cesarea,  of  the  best 
character,  and  ordered  them  to  go  to  Ecbatana,  and  inform  their  countrymeu 
who  dwelt  there,  that  Varus  hath  heard  that  '*  you  intend  to  march  against  the 
kmg ;  but,  not  believing  that  report,  he  hath  sent  us  to  persuade  you  to  lay  down 
your  anns,  and  that  this  compliance  will  be  a  sign,  that  he  did  well  not  to  give 
credit  to  those  that  raised  the  report  concerning  you."  He  also  enjoined  them 
:o  send  seventy  of  their  principal  men  to  make  a  defence  for  them  as  to  tlie  ac- 
euiation  laid  against  them.     So  when  the  twelve  messengers  came  to  tbeir  coun* 
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tiymen  at  Ecbatana,  and  found  tliat  they  had  no  designs  of  innovation  at  all, 
they  persuaded  them  to  ^end  the  seventy  men  also  ;  who,  not  at  all  suspecting 
what  would  comoy  sent  them  accordingly.  So  these  seventy*  went  down  to 
Cesarea,  together  with  the  twelve'*'  ambassadors,  where  Varus  met  them  with  the 
kioff's  forces,  and  slew  them  all,  together  with  the  [twelve]  ambassadors,  and 
made  an  expedition  against  the  Jews  of  Ecbatana.  But  one  there  was  of  the 
•evenly  who  escaped,  and  made  haste  to  inform  the  Jews  of  their  coming ;  upon 
which  they  took  their  arms,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  retired  to  the  cita- 
del of  Gamala,  leaving  their  own  villages  full  of  all  sorts  of  good  things,  and 
having  many  ten  thousands  of  cattle  therein.  When  Philip  was  informed  of 
these  things,  he  also  came  to  the  citadel  of  Gamala  ;  and  when  he  was  come, 
the  multitude  cried  aloud,  and  desired  him  to  resume  the  government,  and  to 
make  mn  expedition  against  Varus,  and  the  Syrians  of  Cesarea  ;  for  it  was  re- 
ported that  they  had  slain  the  king.  But  Philip  restrained  their  zeal,  and  put 
them  in  mind  of  the  benefits  the  king  had  bestowed  upon  them  ;  and  told  them 
how  powerful  the  Romans  were,  and  said  it  was  not  for  their  advantage  to  make 
war  with  them ;  and  at  length  he  prevailed  with  them.  But  now,  when  the  king 
was  acquainted  ¥rith  Vanish  design,  which  was  to  cut  off  the  Jews  of  Cesarea, 
being  many  ten  thousands,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  in  one  day,  he 
called  to  hun  Equiculus  Modius,  and  sent  him  to  be  Varus's  successor,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  related.  But  still  Philip  kept  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Gamala, 
and  of  the  country  adjoining  to  it,  which  thereby  continued  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  Romami. 

12.  Now  as  soon  as  I  was  come  into  Galilee,  and  had  learned  this  state  of 

things  by  the  information  of  such  as  told  me  of  them,  I  wrote  to  the  sanhedrim 

It  Jerunlem  aliout  them,  and  required  their  direction  what  I  should  do.     Their 

direction  was,  that  I  should  continue  there,  and  that,  if  n%y  fellow  legates  were 

villing,  I  should  join  with  them  in  the  care  of  Galilee.     But  those  my  fellow 

legates,  having  gotten  great  riches  from  those  tithes,  which  as  priests  were  tlteir 

does,  and  were  ffiven  to  them,  determined  to  return  to  their  own  country.     Yet 

when  I  desired  diem  to  stay  so  long,  that  we  might  first  settle  the  public  affairs, 

they  complied  with  me.     So  I  removed,  together  with  them,  from  the  city  of 

Sepphoris,  and  came  to  a  certain  village  called  Bethmaus,  four  furlongs  distant 

firom  Tiberias ;  and  thence  I  sent  messengers  to  the  senate  of  Tiberias,  and  de- 

■red  that  the  principal  men  of  the  city  would  come  to  me :  and  when  they  were 

come,  Jostus  himself  being  also  with  them,  I  told  them,  that  I  was  sent  to  them 

by  the  people  of  Jerusalem  as  a  legate,  together  with  these  other  priests,  in  or- 

der  to  persuade  thom  to  demolish  that  house  which  Herod  the  tetrarch  had  built 

tiiere,  and  which  had  the  figures  of  living  creatures  in  it,  although  our  la\f  s  have 

fivbidden  us  to  make  any  such  figures ;  and  I  desired,  that  they  would  give  us 

letve  so  to  do  inmiediately.     But  for  a  good  while  CapcUus,  and  the  principal 

BKn  belonging  to  the  city,  would  not  give  us  leave,  but  were  at  length  entirely 

orercome  by  ns,  and  were  induced  to  be  of  our  opinion.     So  Jesus  the  son  of 

Sapphias,  one  of  those  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  a  se- 

ditioas  tumult  of  mariners  and  poor  people,  prevented  us,  and'  took  with  him 

certain  Galileans,  and  set  the  entire  palace  on  fire,  and  thought  he  should  get  a 

peat  deal  of  money  thereby,  because  he  saw  some  of  the  roofs  gilt  with  gold. 

Tbey  abo  olundered  a  great  deal  of  the  furniture,  which  was  done  without  our 

ipprobation ;  for,  afler  we  had  discoursed  with  Capellus  and  the  principal  men 

of  the  city,  we  departed  from  Bethmaus,  and  went  into  the  Upper  Galilee.    But 

iews  and  his  party  slew  all  the  Greeks  that  were  inhabitants  of  Tiberias,  and 

tt  many  others  as  were  their  enemies  before  the  war  began. 

Id.  When  I  understood  this  state  of  things,  I  was  greatly  provoked,  and  wen^ 
dovn  to  Tiberias,  and  took  all  the  care  I  could  of  the  royal  furniture,  to  recovei 

^  The  £iii»out  Jewiiib  nuntbers  of  twelve  and  seventy  are  here  remarkal>la. 
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all  that  could  be  recovered  from  such  as  had  plundered  it.  Tliey  consifltod  d 
candlesticks  made  of  Corintliian  brass,  and  of  royal  tables,  and  of  a  great  quan. 
tity  of  uncoined  silver ;  and  I  resolved  to  preserve  whatsoever  came  to  mv  hau^ 
for  the  king^  So  I  sent  for  ten  of  the  principal  men  of  the  senate,  and  for  Ca. 
pcllus,  the  son  of  Antyllus,  and  committed  the  furniture  to  them,  with  this  charge, 
that  they  should  part  with  it  to  nobody  else  but  to  myself.  From  thence  I  and 
my  fellow  legates  went  to  Gischala  to  John,  as  desirous  to  know  his  intention^ 
and  soon  saw  that  he  was  for  innovations,  and  had  a  mind  to  the  principality ; 
for  he  desired  me  to  give  him  authority  to  carry  off  that  com  which  belonged 
to  Caesar,  and  lay  in  the  villages  of  Upper  Galilee ;  and  he  pretended  that  he 
would  expend  what  it  came  to  in  building  the  walls  of  his  own  city.  But 
when  I  perceived  what  he  endeavoured  at,  and  What  he  had  in  hi«  mind,  I 
said  I  would  not  permit  him  so  to  do ;  for  that  I  thought  either  to  keep  it  for  the 
Romans,  or  for  myself,  now  I  was  intrusted  with  the  public  afiairs  there  by  the 
people  of  Jerusalem.  But,  when  he  was  not  able  to  prevail  with  me,  he  betook 
himself  to  my  fellow  legates  ;  for  they  had  no  sagacity  in  providing  for  futurity, 
and  were  very  ready  to  take  bribes.  So  he  corrupted  them  with  money  to  decree, 
that  all  that  com  which  was  within  his  province  should  be  delivered  to  him  ;  while 
I,  who  was  but  one,  was  outvoted  by  two,  and  held  my  tongue.  Then  did  John 
introduce  another  cunning  contrivance  of  his ;  for  he  said,  that  thoae  Jews  who 
mhabited  Cesarea  Philippi,  and  were  shut  up  by  the  order  of  the  king's  deputy 
there,  had  sent  him  to  desire  him,  that  since  they  had  no  oil  that  was  nora 
for  their  use,  he  would  pro\  ide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  oil  that  came  from 
the  Greeks,  and  thereby  transgress  their  own  laws.  Now  this  was  said  hj 
John,  not  out  of  his  regard  to  religion,  but  out  of  his  most  flagrant  desire  oil 
gain  ;  for  he  knew,  that  two  sextaries  were  sold  with  them  of  Cesarea  for  one 
drachma,  but  that  at  Gischala  fourscore  sextaries  were  sold  for  four  seztaries. 
So  he  gave  order,  that  all  the  oil  which  was  there  should  be  carried  awayi 
as  having  my  permission  for  so  doing ;  which  yet  I  did  not  grant  him  vohin> 
tarily,  but  only  out  of  fear  of  the  multitude,  since,  if  I  had  forbidden  him,  1 
should  have  been  stoned  by  them.  When  I  had  therefore  permitted  this  to 
be  done  by  John,  he  gained  vast  sums  of  money  by  tliis  his  knavery. 

14.  But  when  I  had  dismissed  my  fellow  legates,  and  sent  them  back  to  Jenu 
salem,  I  took  care  to  have  arms  provided,  and  the  cities  fortified.  And  when  1 
had  sent  for  the  most  hardy  among  the  robbers,  I  saw  that  it  was  not  in  my  powei 
to  take  their  arms  from  them  ;  but  I  persuaded  the  multitude  to  allow  them  money 
as  pay,  and  told  them,  it  was  better  for  them  to  give  them  a  Ihtle  willingly,  rathet 
than  to  [be  forced  to]  overlook  them  when  they  plundered  their  goods  m>m  them. 
And  when  I  had  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath  not  to  come  into  that  country,  on* 
less  they  were  invited  to  come,  or  else  when  they  had  not  their  pay  given  them,. 
I  dismissed  them,  and  charged  them  neither  to  make  an  expedition  against  tlM 
Romans,  nor  against  those  their  neighbours  that  lay  round  about  them ;  for  my 
first  care  was  to  keep  Galilee  in  peace.  So  I  was  wilhng  to  have  the  principal 
of  the  Galileans,  in  all  seventy,  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  but  still  under  the 
notion  of  friendship.  Accordingly  I  made  them  my  friends  and  companions  af 
I  journeyed,  and  set  them  to  judge  causes ;  and  with  their  approbation  it  was 
that  J  gave  my  sentences,  while  I  endeavoured  not  to  mistake  what  justice  re* 
quired,  and  to  keep  my  hands  clear  of  all  bribery  in  those  determinations. 

15.  I  was  now  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  my  age ;  in  which  time  of  life  it  is 
a  hard  thing  for  anyone  to  escape  the  calumnies  of  the  envious,  although  he  re* 
strain  himself  from  fulfilling  any  unlawful  desires,  especially  where  a  person  is 
in  great  auth*>rity  Yet  did  I  preserve  every  woman  free  from  injuries  ;  and, 
as  to  what  presents  were  offered  me,  I  despised  them,  as  not  standing  in  need  of 
ihem.  Nor  indeed  would  I  take  those  tithes,  which  were  due  to  me  as  a  priest 
from  those  that  brought  them.  Yet  do  I  confess,  that  I  took  part  of  the  spoils  of 
those  Syrians  wbich  inhabited  the  cities  that  adjoined  to  us,  when  I  had  con 
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foered  them,  and  that  I  sent  them  to  my  kindred  at  Jerusalem ;  ahhough,  when 
1  twice  took  Sepphoris  by  force,  and  Tiberias  four  times,^  and  Gadara  once,  and 
when  I  had  subdued  and  taken  John,  who  often  laid  treacherous  snares  fur  roe,  I 
did  not  punish  [with  death]  either  him  or  any  of  the  people  forenamed,  as  the 
progress  of  this  discourse  will  show.  And  on  this  account  I  suppose  it  was  that 
God,*  who  is  never  unacquainted  with  those  that  do  as  they  ought  to  do,  deli- 
vered  me  still  out  of  the  hands  of  these  my  enemies,  and  aderwards  prescr\'cd 
me  when  I  fell  into  those  many  dangers  which  I  shall  relate  hereafler. 

16.  Now  th^  multitude  of  the  Galileans  had  that  great  kindness  for  me,  and 
fidelity  to  me,  that  when  their  cities  were  taken  by  force,  and  their  wives  and 
children  carried  into  slavery,  they  did  not  so  deeply  lament  for  their  own  calami. 
lies,  as  they  were  solicitous  for  my  preservation.  But  when  John  saw  this,  he 
envied  me,  and  wrote  to  me,  desiring  that  I  would  give  him  leave  to  come  down, 
and  make  use  of  the  hot  baths  at  'nberias  for  the  recovery  of  the  healtli  of  his 
body.  Accordingly  I  did  not  hinder  him,  as  having  no  suspicion  of  any  wicked 
designs  of  his ;  and  I  wrote  to  those  to  whom  I  had  committed  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  Tiberias,  by  name,  that  they  should  provide  a  lodging  for  John, 
and  for  such  as  should  come  with  him,  and  should  procure  him  what  necessaries 
soever  he  should  stand  in  need  of.  Now  at  this  time  my  abode  was  in  a  village 
of  Galilee,  which  is  named  Cana. 

17.  But  when  John  was  come  to  the  city  of  Tiberias,  he  persuaded  the  men  to 
revolt  from  their  fidelity  to  me,  and  to  adhere  to  him  ;  and  many  of  them  gladly 
received  that  invitation  of  his,  as  ever  fond  of  innovations,  and  by  nature  dis. 
posed  to  changes,  and  delighting  in  seditions  :  but  they  were  chiefly  Justus  and 
his  father  Pistus,  that  were  earnest  for  their  revolt  from  me,  and  their  adherence 
to  John.  But  I  came  upon  them,  and  prevented  them ;  for  a  messenger  had  come 
to  me  from  Silas,  whom  I  had  made  governor  of  Tiberias,  as  I  have  said  alieady, 
and  had  told  me  of  the  inclinations  of  the  people  of  Tiberias,  and  advised  ine  to 
make  haste  thither :  for  that,  if  I  made  any  delay,  the  city  would  come  under 
another's  jurisdiction.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  of  Silas,  I  took  two  hun. 
dred  men  alons  ¥dth  me,  and  travelled  all  night,  having  sent  before  a  messenger 
to  let  the  peo^e  of  Tiberias  know  that  I  was  coming  to  them.  When  I  came 
near  to  tlie  city,  which  was  early  in  the  morning,  the  multitude  came  out  to  meet 
me ;  and  John  came  with  them,  and  saluted  me,  but  in  a  most  disturbed  manner, 
u  being  afraid  that  my  coming  was  to  call  him  to  an  account  for  what  I  was  now 
sensible  he  was  doing.  So  he  in  great  haste  wont  to  his  lodging.  But  when  ] 
was  in  the  open  place  of  the  city,  having  dismissed  the  guards  I  had  about  me, 
excepting  one,  and  ten  armed  men  that  were  with  him,  I  attempted  to  make  a 
speech  to  the  multitude  of  the  people  of  Tiberias ;  and,  standing  on  a  certain 
elevated  place,  I  entreated  them  not  to  be  so  hasty  in  their  revolt ;  for  that  such 
a  change  in  their  hehaviour  would  be  to  their  reproach,  and  that  they  would  then 
justly  be  suspected  by  those  that  should  be  their  governors  hereafter,  as  if  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  faithful  to  them  neither. 

18.  But,  before  I  had  spoken  all  I  designed,  I  heard  one  of  my  own  domestics 
bidding  me  come  down  ;  for  that  it  was  not  a  proper  time  to  take  care  of  retain, 
ing  the  good  will  of  the  people  of  Tiberias,  but  to  provide  for  my  own  safety, 
Bi^  escape  my  enemies  Caere  ;  for  John  had  chosen  the  most  trusty  of  those 
armed  men  that  were  about  him,  out  of  those  thousand  that  he  had  with  him, 
and  had  given  them  orders,  when  he  sent  them,  to  kill  me,  having  learned  that 
I  was  alone,  excepting  some  of  my  domestics.  So  those  that  were  sent  came 
as  they  were  ordered  ;  and  they  had  executed  what  they  came  about,  had  I  not 
4»ped  down  from  the  elevation  I  stood  on,  and  with  one  of  my  guards,  whose 

•  Oar  Joiephiisshowi,  both  here  and  everywhere,  that  he  was  a  moet  relifiout  person,  and  one  rtMi 
had  a  deep  sense  of  God  and  his  providence  u|)on  his  mind,  and  ascribed  all  his  niimeruus  and  wonder* 
M  escapes  and  preservations,  in  time*  of  danger.  toCio<i*s  blessing  him,  and  taking  care  of  him,  aaO 
Aiioa  aeoounl  o£  his  aetsof  piety,  ju>tice,  humanity,  aufi  rhaciu-  to  the  Jews  bis  breihren. 
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name  was  James,  been  carried  [out  of  the  crowd]  upon  the  back  of  one  Herod 
of  Tiberias,  and  guided  by  him  down  to  the  lake,  where  I  seized  a  ship,  and  got 
into  it,  and  escaped  my  enemies  unexpectedly,  and  came  to  Tarichese. 

19.  Now  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  understood  the  perfidiousnen 
of  the  people  of  Tiberias,  they  were  greatly  provoked  at  thera.^  So  they  snatched 
up  their  arms,  and  desired  me  to  be  their  leader  against  them ;  for  they  said  they 
would  avenge  their  commander's  cause  upon  them.  They  also  carried  the 
report  of  what  had  been  done  to  me  to  all  the  Galileans,  and  eagerly  endea 
voured  to  irritate  them  against  the  people  of  Tiberias,  and  desired  that  vast  num« 
hers  of  them  would  get  together,  and  come  to  them,  that  they  might  act  in  coiw 
cert  w'ith  their  commander  what  should  be  determined  as  fit  to  be  done.  Accord 
ingly  the  Galileans  came  to  me  in  great  numbers  from  all.  parts  with  their  wea« 
pons,  and  besought  me  to  assault  Tiberias,  to  take  it  by  force,  and  to  demolish 
it,  till  it  lay  even  with  the  ground,  and  then  to  make  slaves  of  its  inhabitants^ 
with  their  wives  and  children.  Those  that  were  Josephus's  friends  also,  and 
had  escaped  out  of  Tiberias,  gave  him  the  same  advice.  But  I  did  not  comply 
with  them,  thinking  it  a  terrible  thing  to  begin  a  civil  war  among  them  ;  for  I 
thought,  that  this  contention  ought  not  to  proceed  farther  than  words :  nay,  I 
told  them  that  it  was  not  for  their  own  advantage  to  do  what  they  would  have  me 
to  do,  while  the  Romans  expected  no  other  than  that  we  should  destroy  one  ano- 
ther  by  our  mutual  seditions.  And  by  saying  this  I  put  a  stop  to  the  anger  of  the 
Galileans. 

20.  But  now  John  was  afraid  for  himself,  since  his  treachery  had  proved  un- 
successful. So  he  took  the  armed  men  that  were  about  him,  and  removed  from 
Tiberias  to  Gischala,  and  wrote  to  me  to  apologize  for  himself  concerning  what 
had  been  done,  as  if  it  had  been  done  without  his  approbation,  and  desired  me  to 
have  no  suspicion  of  him  to  his  disadvantage.  He  also  added  oaths  and  certain 
horrible  curses  upon  himself,  and  supposed  he  should  be  thereby  believed  in  the 
points  he  wrote  about  to  me. 

21.  But  now  another  great  number  of  the  Galileans  came  together  again  with 
their  weapons,  as  knowing  the  man,  how  wicked  and  how  sadly  perjured  he  was, 
and  desired  me  to  lead  them  against  him,  and  promised  me  that  they  would  utter- 
ly destroy  both  him  and  Gischala.  Hereupon  I  professed  that  I  was  obliged  to 
them  for  their  readiness  to  serve  me,  and  that  I  would  more  than  requite  their 
good  will  to  me.  However,  I  entreated  them  to  restrain  themselves,  and  begged 
of  them  to  give  me  leave  to  do  what  I  intended,  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  these 
troubles  without  bloodshed  ;  and  when  I  had  prevailed  with  the  multitude  of  the 
Galileans  to  let  me  do  so,  I  came  to  Sepphoris. 

22.  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  having  determined  to  continue  in  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Romans,  were  afraid  of  my  coming  to  them,  and  tried,  by  putting 
me  upon  another  action,- to  divert  me,  that  they  might  be  freed  from  the  terror 
they  were  in.  Accordingly  they  sent  to  Jesus,  the  captain  of  those  robbers,  who 
were  in  the  confines  of  Ftolemais,  and  promised  to  give  him  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
ney, if  he  would  come  with  those  forces  he  had  with  him,  which  were  in  number 
eight  hundred,  and  fight  with  us.  Accordingly  he  complied  with  what  they  desi- 
red, upon  the  promises  they  had  made  him,  and  was  desirous  to  fall  upon  us  when 
we  were  unprepared  for  him,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  coming  beforehand.  So  he 
'scnt  to  ine,  and  desired  that  I  would  give  hini  leave  to  come  and  salute  nie. 
When  I  had  given  him  that  leave,  which  I  did  without  the  least  knowledge  of  his 
trcaclierous  intentions  beforehand,  he  took  his  band  of  robbers,  and  made  haste 
(o  come  to  me.  Yet  did  not  this  his  knavery  succeed  well  at  last ;  for,  as  he  was 
already  nearly  approaching,  one  of  those  with  him  deserted  him,  and  came  to  me, 
and  told  me  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do.  When  1  was  informed  of  this,  I  went 
into  the  market-place,  and  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  his  treacherous  purpose* 
I  Xor^k  with  me  many  Galileans  that  were  armed,  as  also  some  of  tliose  of  Tibe* 
nas  ;  and,  w  hen  I  had  given  orders  that  all  the  roads  should  be  carefully  guarded 
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I  charged  the  keepers  of  the  gates  to  give  admittance  to  none  but  to  Jesus, 
when  he  came  with  the  principal  of  his  men,  and  to  exclude  the  rest ;  and  in  case 
diey  aimed  to  force  themselves  in,  to  use  stripes  [in  order  to  repel  them.]  Ac* 
cordingly,  those  that  had  received  such  a  charge  did  as  they  were  bidden,  and 
Jesus  came  in  with  a  few  others ;  and  when  I  had  ordered  him  to  throw  down  his 
arms  immediately^  and  told  him,  that  if  he  refused  so  to  do,  he  was  a  dead  man* 
he,  seeing  armed  men  standing  all  round  about  him,  was  terrified,  and  complied  ; 
and  as  for  those  of  his  followers  that  were  excluded,  when  they  were  informed 
that  he  was  seized,  they  ran  away.  I  then  called  Jesus  to  me  by  himself,  and  told 
him,  that  **  I  was  not  a  stranger  to  that  treacherous  design  he  had  against  me,  nor 
was  I  ignorant  by  5vhom  he  was  sent  for ;  that,  however,  I  would  forgive  what  he 
had  done  already,  if  he  would  repent  of  it,  and  be  faithful  to  me  hereaHer."  And 
thus  upon  his  promise  to  do  all  that  I  de^red,  I  let  him  go,  and  gave  him  leave  to 
get  those  whom  he  formerly  had  with  him  together  again.  But  I  threatened  the 
inhabitants  ofSepphoris,  that,  if  they  would  not  leave  off  their  ungrateful  treat- 
ment of  me,  I  would  punish  them  sufficiently. 

23.  At  this  time  it  was  that  two  great  men,  who  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  king  [Agrippa,]  came  to  me. out  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis,  bringing  their 
horses  and  their  arms,  and  carrying  with  them  their  money  also ;  and  when  the 
Jews  would  force  them  to  be  circumcised,  if  they  would  stay  among  them,  I  would 
not  permit  them  to  have  any  force  put  upon  them,  but  said  to  them,  '*'   "  Every 
one  ought  to  worship  God  according  to  his  own  inclinations,  and  not  to  be  con. 
strained  by  force  ;  and  that  these  men,  who  had  fled  to  us  for  protection  ought 
not  to  be  so  treated  as  to  repent  of  their  coming  hither."     And  when  I  had  paci- 
fied the  multitude,  I  provided  for  the  men  that  wore  come  to  us  whatsoever  it  waa 
Ihey  wanted,  according  to  their  usual  way  of  living,  and  that  in  great  plenty  also* 
*24.  Now  king  Agrippa  sent  an  army  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  citadel 
of  Gamala,  and  over  it  Equicolus  Modius  ;  but  the  forces  that  were  sent  were  not 
enough  to  encompass  the  citadel  quite  round,  but  lay  before  it  in  the  open  places 
and  beseiged  it.     But  when  Ebutius  the  decurion,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  great  plain,  heard  that  I  was  at  Simonias,  a  village  situated  in 
tiie  confines  of  Galilee,  and  was  distant  from  him  sixty  furlongs,  he  took  a  bun. 
dred  horsemen  that  were  with  him  by  night,  and  a  certain  number  of  footmen, 
ibout  two  hundred,  and  brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Gibea  along  with  him 
IS  auxiliaries,  and  marched  in  the  night,  and  came  to  the  village  where  I  abode. 
Upon  this,  I  pitched  my  camp  over  against  him,  which  had  a  great  number  of  for. 
ces  in  it :  but  Ebutius  tried  to  draw  us  down  into  the  plain,  as  greatly  depending 
on  his  horsemen ;  but  we  would  not  come  down  :  for  when  I  was  satisfied  of  the 
advantage  that  his  horse  would  have  if  we  came  down  into  the  plain,  while  we 
vere  all  footmen,  I  resolved  to  join  battle  with  the  enemy  where  I  was.     Now 
Ebutius  and  his  party  made  a  courageous  opposition  for  some  time  ;  but  when  he 
itw  that  his  horse  were  useless  to  him  in  that  place,  he  retired  back  to  the  city 
Gibea,  having  lost  three  of  his  men  in  the  fight.  So  I  followed  hire  directly  with 
two  thousand  armed  men  ;  and  when  I  was  at  the  city  Besara,  that  lay  in  the 
confines  of  Ptolcmais,  but  twenty  furlongs  from  Gibea  where  Ebutius  abode,  I 
placed  my  armed  men  on  the  outside  of  th    village,  and  gave  orders  that  they 
ihould  guard  the  passes  with  great  care,  that  the  enemy  might  not  disturb  us, 
antil  we  should  have  carried  otF  the  com,  a  great  quantity  of  which  lay  there: 
it  belonged   to  Bemice  the  queen,  and  had  been  gathered  together  out  of  the 
oeighbouring  villages  into  Besara ;  so  I  loaded  my  camels  and  asses,  a  great  num. 
Iwr  of  which  I  had  brought  along  with  me,  and  sent  the  com  into  Galilee.  When 
I  had  done  this,  I  offered  Ebutius  battle ;  but  when  he  would  not  accept  of  the 

*  Jowphut*s  opinion  Is  here  well  worth  noting,  that  every  one  is  to  be  permitted  to  worshif'God  a^ 
BorHin;  to  his  own  conscience,  nnd  is  not  to  be  compelled  in  matters  of  religion;  as  one  may  here  ob>e  >• 
SB  the  contrary,  that  the  rest  of  the  Jews  were  still  for  obliging  all  those  who  /narried  Jews  lo  m 
Cirr^rncised,  and  become  Jews,  and  were  ready  to  destroy  all  that  would  not  submit  to  do  n.  See  sto* 
1,  and  Luke,  is.  54. 
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offer,  for  he  was  terrified  at  our  readiness  and  courage,  I  altered  my  rout,  and 
marched  towards  Ncopolitanus,  because  I  had  heard  that  the  country  about  Tibe^ 
rias  was  laid  waste  by  him.  This  NeopoUtanus  was  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  had  the  custody  of  ScythopoHs  intrusted  to  his  care  by  the  enemy ;  and 
when  I  had  hindered  him  from  doing  any  further  mischief  to  Tiberias,  I  set  myself 
to  make  provision  for  the  affairs  of  Galilee. 

2.^.  But  when  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  who,  as  we  before  told  you,  abode  at  Gis. 
chala,  was  informed  how  all  things  had  succeeded  to  my  mind,  and  that  I  wai 
much  in  favour  with  those  that  were  under  me ;  as  also  that  the  enemy  were 
greatly  afraid  of  me,  he  was  not  pleased  with  it,  as  thinking  my  prosperity  tended 
to  his  ruin.  So  he  took  up  a  bitter  envy  and  enmity  against  me ;  and  hoping,  that 
if  he  could  inflame  those  that  were  under  me  to  hate  me,  he  should  put  an  end 
to  the  prosperity  I  was  in,  he  tried  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  Tiberias  and  of 
Sepphoris  (and  for  those  of  Gabara  he  supposed  they  would  be  also  of  the  seme 
mind  with  the  others,)  which  were  the  greatest  cities  of  Galilee,  to  reyolt  from 
their  subjection  to  me,  and  to  be  of  his  party;  and  told  them  that  he  would  com- 
mand them  better  than  I  did.  As  for  the  people  of  Sepphoris,  who  belonged  to 
neither  of  us,  because  they  had  chosen  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  Romans,  they 
did  not  comply  with  his  proposal ;  and  for  those  of  Tiberias,  they  did  not  indeed 
BO  far  comply  as  to  make  a  revolt  from  under  me,  but  they  agreed  to  be  his  friends, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Gabara  did  go  over  to  John ;  and  it  was  Simon  that  per- 
suaded  them  so  to  do ;  one  who  was  both  the  principal  man  in  the  city,  and  a 
particular  friend  and  companion  of  John.  It  is  true,  these  did  not  openly  own 
the  making  a  revolt,  because  they  were  in  great  fear  of  the  Galileans,  and  had 
frequent  experience  of  the  good  will  they  bore  to  me;  yet  did  they  privately 
watch  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  lay  snares  for  me ;  and  indeed  I  thereby  came 
into  the  greatest  danger,  on  the  occasion  following : 

26.  There  were  some  bold  young  men  of  the  village  Dabaritta,  who  obserred 
that  the  wife  of  Ptolemy,  the  king's  procurator,  was  to  make  a  progress  over  the 
great  plain  with  a  mighty  attendance,  and  with  some  horsemen  that  followed,  as 
a  guard  to  them,  and  this  out  of  a  country  that  was  subject  to  the  king  and  queoi,' 
dito  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romans ;  and  fell  upon  them  on  the  sudden,  and  obliged 
tue  wife  of  Ptolemy  to  fly  away,  and  plundered  all  the  carriages.  They  also  came 
to  me  to  Tariches,  with  four  mules  loading  of  garments,  and  other  furniture ;  and 
the  weight  of  the  silver  they  brought  was  not  small,  and  there  were  five  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  also.  Now  I  had  a  mind  to  preserve  these  spoils  for  Ptolemy,  who 
was  my  countryman ;  and  it  if  prohibited  us  by  our  laws  even  to  spoil  our  Mie- 
mies  :'*'  so  I  said  to  those  that  brought  these  spoils,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  in 
order  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with  them,  when  they  came  to  be  sold. 
But  the  young  men  took  it  very  ill  that  they  did  not  receive  a  part  of  those  spofls 
for  themselves,  as  they  expected  to  have  done ;  so  they  went  among  the  Tillages, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  and  told  the  people,  that  I  was  going  to  betmy 
their  country  to  the  Romans,  and  that  I  used  deceitfiil  language  to  them,  when  I 
said,  that  what  had  been  thus  gotten  by  rapine  should  be  kept  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  although  I  had  resolved  to  restore  these 
spoils  again  to  their  former  owner.  And  indeed  they  were  herein  not  mistaken 
as  to  my  intentions ;  for  when  I  had  gotten  clear  of  them,  I  sent  for  two  of  the 
principal  men,  Dassion,  and  Janneus  the  son  of  Levi,  persons  that,  were  among 

•"  Flow  Josephus  could  say  here  that  the  Jewish  laws  forbade  them  to  «  spoil  eren  their  enemies,* 
while  yet,  a  little  before  his  time,  our  Saviour  had  mentioned  It  as  then  a  current  maxim  with  them, 
<•  Thou  shah  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy,'*  Matt  t.  43,  is  worth  our  inquiry.  I  take  it 
iiat  Josephus,  having  been  now  for  npany  yean  an  Ebionite  Christian,  had  jeamed  this  interpretatioo  ct 
ttie  law  of  Moses  from  Christ,  wli 
which,  though  he  oiight  not  read 

•ition  m  their  own  Elbionite  or  N  „    .  ^  ... 

be  w«4  become  a  Christian,  we  have  already  had  several  examples  in  this  his  lift,  sect  3, 13, 15, 19,  SL 
SS :  an '1  shall  have  many  more  therein  before  its  conclusion,  as  well  as  we  have  them  eltewbera  in  tl 
islaitfr  w.ltings 
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wie  chief  friends  of  the  king,  and  commanded  them  to  take  the  furniture  that  had 
been  plundered,  and  to  send  it  to  him ;  and  I  threatened  that  I  would  order  ihera 
Co  be  put  to  death  by  way  of  punishment,  if  tiiey  discovered  this  my  command  to 
any  other  person. 

27.  Now  when  all  Galilee  was  filled  with  this  rumour,  that  their  country  was 
about  to  be  betrayed  by  me  to  the  Romans,  and  when  all  men  were  exasperated 
against  me«  and  ready  to  bring  me  to  punishment,  the  inhabitants  of  Tarichese  did 
also  themselves  suppose  that  what  the  young  men  said  was  true,  and  persuaded 
my  guards  and  armed  men  to  leave  me  when  I  was  asleep,  and  to  come  presently 
to  the  hippodrome,  in  order  there  to  take  counsel  against  me  their  commander. 
And  when  they  had  prevailed  with  them,  and  they  were  gotten  together,  they 
found  there  a  great  company  assembled  already,  who  all  joined  in  one  clamour, 
to  bring  the  man,  who  was  so  wicked  to  them  as  to  betray  them,  to  his  due  pun* 
ishment ;  and  it  was  Jesus  the  son  of  Sapphias,  who  principally  set  them  on.  Ho 
was  ruler  in  Tiberias,  a  wicked  man,  and  naturally  disposed  to  make  disturbances 
in  matters  of  consequence ;  a  seditious  person  he  was  indeed,  and  an  innovator 
beyond  every  body  else.  '  He  then  took  the  laws  of  Moses  into  his  hands,  and 
came  into  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  said,  "  O  my  fellow-citizens,  if  you  are 
not  disposed  to  hate  Josephus  on  your  own  account,  have  regard  however  to  these 
laws  of  your  country,  wliich  your  commander  in  chief  is  going  to  betray ;  hate  him 
therefore  on  both  these  accounts,  and  bring  the  man  who  hath  acted  thus  inso. 
leotly  to  his  deserved  punishment* 

28.  When  he  had  said  this,  and  the  multitude  had  openly  applauded  him  for 
what  he  had  said,  he  took  some  of  the  armed  men,  and  made  haste  away  to  the 
house  in  which  I  lodged,  as  if  he  would  kill  me  immediately,  while  I  was  wholly 
tBaensable  of  all  till  this  disturbance  happened ;  and,  by  reason  of  the  pains  I  had 
been  taking,  was  fallen  fast  asleep.  But  Simon,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  my  body,  and  was  the  only  person  that  stayed  with  me,  and  saw^  the  violent 
incuraioiu  the  citizens  made  upon  me,  he  awaked  me,  and  told  me  of  the  danger 
I  was  in,  and  desired  me  to  let  him  kill  me/  that  I  might  die  bravely  and  like  a 
general,  before  my  enemies  came  in,  and  forced  me  [to  kill  myself,]  or  killed  me 
themselves.  Thus  did  he  discourse  to  me ;  but  I  committed  the  care  of  my  life 
to  God,  and  made  haste  to  go  out  to  the  multitude.  Accordingly  I  put  on  a  black 
garment,  and  hung  my  sword  at  my  neck,  and  went  by  such  a  difierent  way  to 
the  hippodrome,  wherein  I  thought  that  none  of  my  adversaries  would  meet  me ; 
•0  I  appeared  among  them  on  the  sudden,  and  fell  down  flat  on  the  earth,  and 
bedewcid  the  ffround  with  my  tears :  then  I  seemed  to  tliem  all  an  object  of  com* 
psssioo*  And  when  I  perceived  the  change  that  was  made  in  the  multitude,  I 
tried  to  divide  their  opinions,  before  the  armed  men  should  return  from  my 
house  :  so  I  granted  them  that  I  had  been  as  wicked  as  they  supposed  me  to  be, 
but  still  I  entreated  them  to  let  me  first  inform  them  for  what  use  I  had  kept  that 
money  which  arose  from  the  plunder,  and  that  they  min[ht  then  kill  me  if  they 
pleised ;  and  upon  the  multitude's  ordering  me  to  speak,  the  armed  men  cams 
upon  me,  and  when  they  saw  me,  they  ran  to  kill  me :  but  when  the  multitude  bid 
theoi  hold  their  hands,  they  complied,  and  expected  that  as  soon  as  I  should 
•va  to  them  that  1  kept  the  money  for  the  king,  it  would  be  looked  on  as  a  con- 
fesiion  of  my  treason,  and  they  should  then  be  allowed  to  kill  me. 

29.  When  therefore  silence  was  made  by  the  whole  multitude,  I  spake  thus 
Id  them :  **  O  my  countrymen,  I  refuse  not  to  die,  if  justice  so  require.  How* 
fver,  I  am  desirous  to  tell  you  the  truth  of  this  matter  before  I  die ;  for  as  I  know 
chat  this  city  of  yours  [TaricheaB]  was  a  city  of  great  hospitality,  and  filled  with 
•bandance  of  such  men  as  have  left  their  own  countries,  and  are  come  hither  to 
be  partakers  of  your  fortune  whatever  it  be,  I  had  a  mind  to  build  walls  about  it, 
out  of  this  money,  for  which  you  are  so  angry  with  me,  while  yet  it  was  to  be 
expended  in  building  your  own  walls.^  Upon  my  saying  this,  the  people  of  Ta« 
richesB  and  the  strangers  cried  out,  that  "  they  gave  me  thanks,  and  desired  tnm 
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to  be  of  gDod  courage."  Although  the  Galileans  and  the  people  of  Tiberias  coo 
tinued  in  their  wrath  against  me,  insomuch  that  there  arose  a  tumult  among  theni 
while  some  threatened  to  kill  me,  and  some  bid  nie  not  to  regard  them ;  but  wher 
1  promised  them  that  I  would  build  them  walls  at  Tiberias,  and  at  other  cities  thai 
wanted  them,  they  gave  credit  to  what  I  promised,  and  returned  every  one  to  liia 
own  home.  So  I  escaped  the  forementioned  danger,  beyond  all  my  hopes,  and 
returned  to  my  own  house,  accompanied  with  my  friends^  and  twenty  armed  men 
also. 

30.  However,  those  robbers  and  other  authors  of  this  tumult,  who  were  afraid 
on  their  own  account,  lest  I  should  punish  them  for  what  they  had  done,  took  six 
hundred  armed  men,  and  came  to  the  house  where  I  abode,  in  order  to  set  it  on 
fire.  When  this  their  insult  was  told  me,  I  thought  it  indecent  for  me  to  run 
away,  and  I  resolved  to  expose  myself  to  danger,  and  to  act  with  some  boldness; 
BO  1  gave  order  to  shut  the  door8,  and  went  up  into  an  upper  room,  and  desired 
that  they  would  send  some  of  their  men  in  to  receive  the  money  [from  the  spoils;] 
for  I  told  them  they  would  then  have  no  occasion  to  be  angry  with  me ;  and  when 
they  had  sent  in  one  of  the  boldest  men  of  them  all,  I  had  him  whipped  severely^ 
and  I  commanded  that  one  of  his  hands  should  be  cut  off,  and  hung  about  his 
neck ;  and  in  this  case  was  he  put  out  to  those  that  sent  him.  At  which  pro-> 
cedure  of  mine  they  were  greatly  affrighted,  and  in  no  small  consternation,  and 
were  afraid  that  they  should  themselves  be  served  in  like  manner,  if  they  stayed 
there  :  for  they  supposed  that  I  had  in  the  house  more  armed  men  than  they  ha^ 
themselves  ;  so  they  ran  away  immediately,  while  I,  by  the  use  of  this  stratagem 
escaped  this  Itheir  second  treacherous  design  against  me. 

31;  But  there  were  still  some  that  irritated  the  multitude  against  me,  and  saidt 
that  those  great  men  that  belonged  to  the  king  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  live, 
if  they  would  not  change  their  religion  to  the  religion  of  those  to  whom  they  fled 
for  safety:  they  spake  reproachfully  of  them  also,  and  said,  that  they  were 
wizards,*  and  such  as  called  in  the  Romans  upon  them.  So  the  multitude  was 
soon  deluded  by  such  plausible  pretences  as  were  agreeable  to  their  own  incli. 
nations,  and  were  prevailed  on  by  them.  But  when  1  was  informed  of  this,  I  in. 
structed  the  multitude  again,  that  those  that  fled  to  them  for  refuge  ought  not  (p 
be  persecuted ;  I  also  laughed  at  the  allegation  about  witchcraft,'*'  and  told  them 
that  the  Romans  would  not  maintain  so  many  ten  thousand  soldiers,  if  they  coul6 
overcome  their  enemies  by  wizards.  Upon  my  saying  this,  the  people  assented 
for  a  while  ;  but  they  returned  again  afterward,  as  irritated  by  some  ill  people 
against  the  great  men :  nay,  they  once  made  an  assault  upon  the  house  in  wliich 
tliey  dwelt  at  Tarichese,  in  order  to  kill  them ;  which  when  I  was  informed  of, 
I  was  afraid  lest  so  horrid  a  crime  should  take  effect,  and  nobody  else  would 
make  that  city  their  refuge  any  more.  I  therefore  came  myself,  and  some  others 
with  me,  to  the  house  where  these  great  men  lived,  and  locked  the  doors,  and  had 
a  trench  drawn  from  their  house  leading  to  the  lake,  and  sent  for  a  ship,  and 
embarked  therein  with  tliem,  and  sailed  to  the  confines  of  Hippos ;  I  also  paid 
them  the  value  of  their  horses,  nor  in  such  a  flight  could  I  have  their  horses 
brought  to  them.  I  then  dismissed  them,  and  begged  of  them  earnestly  that  they 
would  courageously  bear  this  distress  which  befell  them.  I  was  also  myself 
greatly  displeased  that  I  was  compelled  to  expose  those  that  had  fled  to  me  to 
go  again  into  an  enemy's  country ;  yet  did  I  think  it  moro  eligible  that  they 
should  perish  among  the  Romans,  if  it  should  so  happen,  than  in  the  country  that 
was  under  my  jurisdiction.  However,  they  escaped  at  length,  and  king  Agrippa 
forgave  them  their  offences.  And  this  was  the  conclusion  of  what  concerned 
ihcse  men. 

32.  But  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Tiberias,  they  wrote  to  the  king,  and 
desired  him  to  send  them  forces  suflicient  to  be  a  guard  to  their  country ;  for  that 

*  Here  we  may  observe  the  vulvar  Jewibh  notion  of  witchcraft ;  but  that  our  Joteplv(wwas  ti 
#v«  any  countenance  to  it 
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Uiey  were  desirous  to  come  over  to  him  this  was  what  they  wrote  to  him.  But 
when  I  came  to  them  :  they  desired  me  to  build  their  walls,  as  I  had  promised 
ihem  to  do  :  for  they  had  heard  that  the  walls  of  Taricheoe  were  already  built :  I 
agreed  to  their  proposal  accordingly.  And  when  I  had  made  preparation  for  their 
entire  building,  I  gave  order  to  the  architects  to  go  to  work ;  but  on  the  third  day, 
when  I  was  gone  to  Taricheas,  which  was  thirty  furlongs  distant  from  Tiberias, 
It  so  fell  out,  that  some  Roman  horsemen  were  discovered  on  their  march,  not  far 
from  the  city,  which  made  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  forces  were  come  from  the 
king ;  upon  which  they  shouted,  and  lifled  up  their  voices  in  commendations  of 
Ihe  king,  and  in  reproaches  against  me.  Hereupon  one  came  nmning  to  me,  and 
told  me  what  their  dispositions  were,  and  that  they  had  resolved  to  revolt  from  nic ; 
upon  hearing  which  news  I  was  very  much  alarmed ;  for  I  had  already  sent  a. 
way  my  armed  men  from  Tarichese  to  their  own  homes,  because  the  next  day 
was  our  Sabbath ;  for  I  would  not  have  the  people  of  Tarichese  be  disturbed  [on 
that  day]  by  a  multitude  of  soldiers;  and  indeed,  whenever  I  sojourned  at  that  city, 
I  never  took  any  particular  care  for  a  guard  about  my  own  body,  because  I  had 
had  frequent  instances  of  the  fidehty  its  inhabitants  bore  to  me.  I  had 
DOW  about  me  no  more  than  seven  armed  men,  besides  some  friends,  and  was 
doubtful  what  to  do ;  for  to  send  to  recall  my  own  forces  I  did  not  think  proper, 
because  the  preseut  day  was  almost  over,  and  had  those  forces  been  with  me,  I 
could  not  take  up  arms  on  the  next  day,  because  our  laws  forbid  us  so  to  do,  even 
though  our  necessity  should  he  very  great ;  and  if  I  should  permit  the  people  of 
Taricheee,  and  the  strangers  with  them,  to  guard  the  city,  I  saw  that  they  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  I  perceived  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  de. 
lay  my  assistance  a  great  while ;  for  I  thought  with  myself  that  the  forces  that 
came  from  the  king  would  prevent  me,  and  that  I  should  be  driven  out  of  the 
city.  I  considered,  therefore,  how  to  get  clear  of  these  forces  by  a  stratagem  ; 
•o  I  immediately  placed  those  my  friends  of  Tarichese,  on  whom  I  could  best  con. 
fide,  at  the  gates,  to  watch  those  very  carefully  who  went  out  to  those  gates ;  I 
also  called  to  me  the  heads  of  families,  and  bid  every  one  of  them  to  seize  upon  a 
ship,^  to  go  on  board  it,  and  to  take  a  master  with  them,  and  follow  him  to  the 
city  of  Tiberias.  I  also  myself  went  on  board  one  of  those  ships,  with  my  friends, 
and  the  seven  armed  men  already  mentioned,  and  sailed  for  Tiberias. 

33.  But  now,  when  the  people  of  Tiberias  perceived  that  there  were  no  forces 

come  from  the  king,  and  yet  saw  the  whole  lake  full  of  ships,  they  were  in  fear 

what  would  become  of  their  city,  and  were  greatly  ternfiod,  as  supposing  that  the 

•hips  were  full  of  men  on  board ;  so  they  then  changed  their  minds,  and  threw 

down  their  weapons  and  met  me  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  made  accla. 

nations  to  me,  with  gr^t  commendations ;  for  they  imagined  that  I  did  not  know 

their  former  inclinations  [to  have  been  against  me] ;  so  they  persuaded  me  to 

spare  the  city.     But  when  I  was  come  near  enough,  I  gave  order  to  the  masters 

of  the  ships  to  cast  anchor  a  good  way  off  the  land,  that  tiie  people  of  Tiberras 

might  not  perceive  that  the  ships  had  no  men  on  board ;  but  I  went  nearer  to  the 

^ple  in  one  of  the  ships,  and  rebuked  them  for  their  folly,  and  that  they  were 

•0  6ckle  as,  without  any  just  occasion  in  the  world,  to  revolt  from  their  fidelity 

to  me.     However,  I  assured  them  that  I  would  entirely  forgive  them  for  the  time 

to  come,  if  they  would  send  ten  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  multitude  to  me ;  and 

vbeo  they  complied  readily  with  this  proposal,  and  sent  me  the   men  foremen. 

tKmed,  I  put  them  on  board  a  ship,  and  sent  them  away  to  Tarich't'e,  and  ordered 

(faem  to  be  kept  in  prison. 

34.  And  by  this  stratagem  it  was  that  I  gradually  got  all  the  senate  of  Tibe« 
rias  into  my  power,  and  sent  them  to  the  city  formentioned,  with  many  of  the  prin*' 
cptl  men  among  the  populace  ;    and  those  not  fewer  in  number  than  the  other, 

*  In  Ihi9  9fct\on^  as  well  as  sect  18,  and  sect,  33,  those  small  vessels  that  sailed  on  the  sea  of  Gal i* 
Ibi,  are  called  br  Josephiis  Nmi,  and  riAfliat,  and  2jut^,  t.  c.  plainly,  ships,  so  that  we  need  not  woiv 
im  at  our  K\'ani!e!i$ts,  who  still  call  them  iAi>#,  nor  ought  we  to  render  them  boaUt  as  some  da  Thvii 
r  wms  in  aJ  230,  as  we  learn  from  our  author  elaawheie,  Of  the  War,  B.  U.  chap.  xxi.  secu  • 
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But  when  the  muhitude  saw  iato  what  great  misenes  they  had  brought  them, 
selves,  they  desired  me  to  punish  the  author  of  this  sedition;  his  name  wal 
ClUuSf  a  young  man,  bold  and  rash  in  his  undertakings.  Now,  since  I  thought 
it  not  agreeable  to  piety  to  put  one  of  my  own  people  to  death,  and  yet  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  punish  him,  1  ordered  Levi,  one  of  my  own  guards,  to  go  to  him, 
and  cut  off  one  of  Clitus's  hands ;  but  as  he  that  was  ordered  to  do  this  was  afraid 
to  go  out  of  the  ship  alone,  among  so  great  a  multitude,  I  was  not  willing  that  the 
timorousness  of  the  soldier  should  appear  to  the  people  of  Tiberias.  So  I  call, 
ed  to  Clitus  himself,  and  said  to  him,  "  Since  thou  deservest  to  lose  both  thios 
hands,  for  thy  ingratitude  to  me,  bo  thou  thine  own  executioner,  lest  if  thou 
refusest  so  to  do,  thou  undergo  a  worse  punishment/'  And,  when  he  eamesdy 
begged  of  me  to  spare  him  one  of  his  hands,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  granted 
it.  So  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  both  his  hands,  he  willingly  took  his  sword* 
and  cut  off  his  own  led  hand  ;  and  this  put  an  end  to  the  sedition. 

3«5.  Now  the  men  of  Tiberias,  afler  I  was  gone  to  Taricheffi,  perceived  whit 
stratagem  I  had  used  against  them,  and  they  admired  how  I  had  put  an  end  to 
their  foolish  sedition,  without  shedding  of  blood.  But  now,  when  I  had  sent  for 
some  of  those  multitudes  of  the  people  of  Tiberias  out  of  prison,  among  whom 
were  Justus  and  his  father  Pistus,  I  made  them  to  sup  with  me,  and  during  our 
supper  time  I  said  to  them,  that  I  knew  'he  power  of  the  Romans  was  superior  to 
all  others,  but  did  not  say  so  [publicly]  because  of  the  robbers.  So  I  advised 
them  to  do  as  I  did,  and  to  wait  for  a  proper  opportunity,  and  not  to  be  uneasy  at 
my  being  their  commander ;  for  that  they  could  not  expect  to  have  another  who 
would  use  the  like  moderation  that  I  had  done.  I  also  put  Justus  in  mind  how 
the  Galileans  had  cut  off  his  brother's  hands,  before  ever  I  came  to  Jerusalem, 
upon  an  accusation  laid  against  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  rogue,  and  had  forged 
some  letters  ;  as  also  how  the  people  of  Gamala,  in  a  sedition  they  raised  against 
the  Babylonians,  afler  the  departure  of  Philip,  slew  Chares,  who  was  a  kinsman 
of  Phihp,  and  withal  how  they  had  wisely  punished  Jesus,  his  brother  Justus'^ 
sister's  husband  [with  death.]  When  I  had  said  this  to  them  during  supper  time, 
I  in  the  morning  ordered  Justus,  and  all  the  rest  that  were  in  prison,  to  be  loosed 
out  of  it,  and  sent  away. 

3G.  But  before  this  it  happened,  that  Philip,  the  son  of  Jacimus,  went  out  oi 
the  citadel  of  Gamala  upon  the  following  occasion  :  when  Philip  had  been  in- 
formed  that  Varus  was  put  out  of  his  government  by  king  Agrippa,  and  that 
Modius  Equicolus,  a  man  that  was  of  old  his  frienJ  and  companion,  was  come 
to  succeed  him,  he  wrote  to  him,  and  related  what  turns  of  fortune  lie  had  had, 
and  desired  him  to  forward  the  letters  he  sent  to  the  king  and  queen.  Now  when 
Modius  had  received  these  letters,  he  was  exceeding  gltfd,  and  sent  the  letters 
to  the  king  and  queen,  who  were  then  about  Berytus.  But  when  king  Agrippa 
knew  that  the  story  about  Philip  was  false  (for  it  had  been  given  out,  that  the 
Jews  had  begun  a  war  with  the  Romans,  and  that  this  Philip  had  been  their  com. 
niander  in  that  war,)  he  sent  some  horsemen  to  conduct  Philip  to  him,  and,  when 
he  was  come,  he  saluted  him  very  obligingly,  and  showed  him  to  the  Romma 
commanders,  and  told  them  that  this  was  the  man  of  whom  the  report  had  gone 
about  as  if  he  had  revolted  from  the  Romans.  He  also  bid  him  take  some  horse* 
men  with  him,  and  to  go  quickly  to  the  citadel  of  Gamala,  and  to  bring  out 
thence  all  his  domestics,  and  to  restore  the  Babylonians  to  Batanea  again.  He 
also  gave  it  him  in  charge  to  take  all  possible  care  that  none  of  his  subjects 
should  be  guilty  of  making  any  innovation.  Accordingly,  upon  these  directions 
front  the  king,  he  made  haste  to  do  what  he  was  commanded. 

37.  Now  there  was  one  Joseph,  the  son  of  a  female  physician,  who  exciteQ  a 
groat  many  young  men  to  join  with  him.  He  also  insolently  addressed  lumself 
to  the  principal  persons  at  Gamala,  and  persuaded  them  to  revolt  from  the 
king,  and  take  up  arms,  and  gave  them  hopes  that  they  should,  by  his  meansb 
recover  their  libenv.    And  some  they  forced  into  the  service,  and  those  inaf 
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rould  not  acquiesce  in  what  they  had  resolved  on,  they  slew.  They  also  slew 
Charesy  and  with  him  Jesus,  one  of  his  kinsmen,  and  a  brother  of  Justus  of  Tiberias, 
as  we  have  already  said.  Those  of  Gamala  also  wrote  to  mc,  desiring  me  to 
•end  them  an  armed  force,  and  workmen  to  raise  up  the  walls  of  their  city ; 
nor  did  I  reject  either  of  their  requests.  The  region  of  Gaulonitis  did  also 
revolt  from  the  king,  as  far  as  the  village  Solyma.  I  also  built  a  wall  about 
Seleucia  and  Soganni,  which  are  villages  naturally  of  very  great  strength. 
Moreover,  I  in  like  manner  walled  several  villages  of  Upper  Galilee,  though 
they  were  very  rocky  of  themselves.  Their  names  are  Jamnia,  and  Meroth, 
and  Achabare.  I  also  fortified,  in  the  Lower  Galilee,  the  cities  Tarichcae, 
Tiberiasy  Sepphoris,  and  the  villages,  the  cave  of  Arbela,  Bersobe,  Selamin, 
Jotapata,  Caphareccho,  and  Sigo,  and  Japha,  and  Mount  Tabor.'*'  I  also  laid 
ip  a  great  quantity  of  com  in  these  places,  and  arms  withal,  that  might  be 
or  their  security  afterward. 

38.  But  the  hatred  that  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  bore  to  me,  grew  now  more 
/iolent,  while  he  could  not  bear  my  prosperity  with  patience.  So  he  proposed 
to  himself^  by  all  means  possible,  to  make  away  with  me,  and  built  the  walls  of 
Gischala,  which  was  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  then  sent  his  brother  Simon, 
and  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Sisenna,  and  about  a  hundred  armed  men,  to  Jerusalem, 
to  Simon  the  son  of  Gamaliel,f  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  induce  the  com- 
monalty of  Jemsalem  to  take  from  me  tlie  government  over  the  Galileans,  and 
to  give  their  suffrages  for  conferring  that  authority  upon  him.  This  Simon  was 
of  the  city  Jerusalem,  and  of  a  very  noble  family,  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
irhich  are  supposed  to  excel  others  in  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their 
eoimtry.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  reason,  and  capable  of  restoring 
public  affairs  by  his  prudence,  when  they  were  in  an  ill  posture.  He  was  also 
an  old  friend  and  companion  of  John  ;  but  at  that  time  he  had  a  difference  with 
me.  When  therefore  he  had  received  such  an  exhortation,  he  persuaded  the 
high  priests,  Ananus,  and  Jesus  the  son  of  Gamala,  and  some  others  of  the  same 
seditious  faction,  to  cut  me  down,  now  I  was  growing  so  great,  and  not  to  overlook 
me  while  I  was  aggrandizing  myself  to  the  height  of  glory;  and  he  said,  that  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Galileans,  if  I  were  deprived  of  my  govern, 
ment  there.  Ananus  also,  and  his  friends,  desired  them  to  make  no  delay  about 
the  matter,  lest  I  should  get  the  knowledge  of  what  was  doing  too  soon,  and 
should  come  and  make  an  assault  upon  the  city  with  a  great  army.  This  was 
'Jie  counsel  of  Simon ;  but  Ananus  the  high  priest  demonstrated  to  them,  thai 
chis  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  done,  because  many  of  the  higii  priests, 
and  of  the  rulers  of  the  people,  bore  witness  that  I  had  acted  like  an  ex- 
cellent general,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  ill  men  to  accuse  one  against 
whom  they  had  nothing  to  say. 

39.  When  Simon  heard  Ananus  say  this,  he  desired  that  the  messengers  would 
conceal  the  thing,  and  not  let  it  come  among  many,  for  that  he  would  take  care 
to  have  Josephus  removed  out  of  Galilee  very  quickly.  So  he  called  for  John's 
brother  [Simon,]  and  charged  him,  that  they  should  send  presents  to  Ananus  and 
his  friends :  for.  as  he  said,  they  might  probably  by  that  means  persuade  them  to 
change  their  minds.  And  indeed  Simon  did  at  length  thus  compass  what  he 
aimed  at,  for  Ananus,  and  those  with  him.  being  corruptnd  by  bribes,  agreed  to 
expel  me  out  of  Galilee,  without  making  the  rest  of  the  citizens  acquainted  with 
what  they  were  doing.  Accordingly  they  resolved  to  send  men  of  distinction  as 
to  their  families,  and  of  distinction  as  to  their  learning  also.     Two  of  these  were 

*  Part  of  tliese  fortificntionn  on  Mount  Tabor  may  be  those  still  lemaining,  and  which  were  seen  lately 
bjr  Mr.  Maundrel.    See  his  Travels,  p.  112. 

f  Thiit  Gamaliel  may  be  the  ?ery  same  that  is  mentioned  by  the  rabbins  in  the  Mishnu,  in  Juchash^ 
ind  in  I'orta  Mosis,  as  is  observed  in  tlie  Latin  notes.  He  might  be  also  that  Gamaliel  II.  whose  gran^ 
tither  was  Gainaliei  I.  who  is  mentioned  Acts,  ?.  34^  and  at  whose  feec  St  Paul  wot  brought  uv,  Ada. 
'^i  3.  bc«  Tnd.  at  the  ys«r446L 
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ef  the  populace,  Jonathan*  and  Ananias,  by  sect  Pharisees ;  while  the  thinli 
Jozar,  was  of  the  stock  of  the  priests,  and  a  Pharisee  also  ;  and  Simon,  the  last 
of  them,  was  of  the  youngest  of  the  'high  priests.  These  had  it  given  them  in 
charge,  that,  when  they  were  come  to  the  multitude  of  the  Galileans,  they  should 
ask  them  what  was  the  reason  of  their  love  to  me  ?  and  if  they  said,  tliat  it  was 
because  I  was  born  at  Jerusalem,  that  they  should  reply,  that  they  four  were  all 
born  at  the  same  place  ;  and  if  they  should  say,  it  was  because  I  was  well  versed 
ill  their  law,  they  should  reply,  that  neither  were  they  unacquainted  with  tlio 
practices  of  their  country  ;  but  if,  besides  these,  they  should  say,  they  loved  roe 
because  I  was  a  priest,  they  should  reply,  that  two  of  these  were  priests  also. 

40.  Now,  when  they  had  given  Jonathan  and  his  companions  these  instruction^ 
they  gave  them  forty  thousand  [drachma)]  out  of  the  public  money :  but  when 
they  heard  that  there  was  a  certain  Galilean  that  then  sojourned  at,  Jerusalem, 
whose  name  was  Jesus,  who  had  about  him  a  band  of  six  hundred  armed  men, 
they  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  three  months'  pay,  and  gave  him  ordera  to  foU 
low  Jonathan  and  his  companions,  and  be  obedient  to  them.  They  also  gave 
money  to  three  hundred  men  that  were  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  to  maintain  &em 
all,  and  ordered  them  also  to  follow  the  ambassadors ;  and  when  they  had  com- 
plied, and  were  gotten  ready  for  the  march,  Jonathan  and  his  companions  went 
out  with  them,  having  along  with  them  John's  brother,  and  a  hundred  armed  men. 
The  charge  that  was  given  them  by  those  that  sent  them  was  this,  that  if  I  would 
voluntarily  lay  down  my  arms,  they  should  send  me  alive  to  the  city  Jerusa- 
lem \  but  that  in  case  I  opposed  them,  they  should  kill  me,  and  fear  nothing :  for 
that  u  w  as  their  command  for  them  so  to  do.  They  also  wrote  to  John  to  make 
all  ready  for  fighting  me,  and  gave  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sepphoris,  and 
Gabara,  and  Tiberias,  to  send  auxiliaries  to  John. 

41.  Now  as  my  father  wrote  me  an  account  of  this  (for  Jesus,  the  son  ofGa* 
mala,  who  was  present  in  that  council,  a  friend  and  companion  of  mine,  told  him 
of  it,)  I  was  very  much  troubled,  as  discovering  thereby,  that  my  fellow  citisent 
proved  ^o  ungrateful  to  me,  as,  out  of  envy,  to  give  order  that  I  should  be  slain ; 
my  father  earnestly  pressed  me  also  in  his  letter  to  come  to  him,  for  that  ha 
longed  to  see  his  son  before  he  died.  1  informed  my  friends  of  these  things,  and 
that  in  three  days'  time  I  should  leave  the  country,  and  go  home.  Upon  hear- 
ing this  they  were  all  very  sorry,  and  desired  me,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  not 
to  leave  them  to  be  destroyed  ;  for  so  they  thought  they  should  be,  if  I  were  de- 
prived of  the  command  over  them  :  but  as  I  did  not  grant  their  request,  but  was 
taking  care  of  my  own  safety,  the  Galileans,  out  of  their  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences of  my  departure,  that  they  should  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  robbery 
sent  messengers  over  all  Galilee  to  inform  them  of  my  resolution  to  leave  thenOi 
Whereupon,  as  soon  as  they  heard  it,  they  got  together  in  great  numbers,  from 
all  parts,  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  this  they  did,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
not  more  out  of  their  affection  to  me,  than  out  of  theL'  f(*ar  on  their  own  account ; 
for  while  I  staid  with  them,  they  supposed  that  thf^y  sl^ould  suffer  no  harm.  So 
they  all  came  into  the  great  plain,  wherein  I  lived,  the  name  of  which  v^asAtoekk. 

412^  But  wonderful  it  was  what  a  dream  I  saw  that  very  night ;  for  when  I  had 
betaken  myself  to  my  bed,  as  grieved  and  disturbed  at  the  news  that  had  been 
written  to  me,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  a  certain  person  stood  by  me,*  and  said  "  O 
Joseplius !  leave  off  to  afllict  thy  soul,  and  put  away  all  fear ;  for  what  now 
grieves  thee  will  render  thee  very  considerable,  and  in  all  respects  most  happy  | 
for  thou  shall  get  over  not  only  these  dif!icuhies,  but  many  others,  with  grea& 
tucc^^.     However,  be  not  cast  down,  but  remember  that  thou  art  to  fight  with 

«  'inis  ^onnthi::  L  .^so  taken  notice  of  in  the  Latin  notes,  as  the  same  that  it  mentioned  by  iJ)en» 
•las  ill  I'orta  Mos'is. 
*  I'his  I  lake  to  Im  \he  first  of  Josephus^s  remarkable  or  divine  dreams,  wliich  were  predictive  of  tiN 

rat  things  tiiat  Afteru-nrds  came  to  pass :  of  which  see  more  in  the  note  on  Antiq.  B.  lii.  ch.  ?iiL  Met 
The  other  it  in  the  War,  B.  iii.  ch.  viii.  sect  3. 9. 
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^  • 

m  Komanib**  When  I  had  seen  this  dream,  I  got  up  with  an  intention  of  going 
4own  to  the  plain.  Now  when  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Galileans,  among 
vliom  were  the  women  and  children,  saw  me,  they  threw  themselves  down  upon 
Uieir  faces,  and,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  besought  me  not  to  leave  them  expo- 
ted  to  their  enemies,  nor  to  go  away  and  permit  their  country  to  be  injured  by 
them.  But  wheu  I  did  not  comply  with  their  entreaties,  they  compelled  me  to 
lake  an  oath,  that  I  would  stay  with  them:  they  also  cast  abundance  of  reproaches 
upon  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  that  they  would  not  let  their  country  enjoy  peace. 

43.  When  I  heard  this,  and  saw  what  sorrow  the  people  were  in,  I  was  moved 
with  compassion  to  them,  and  thought  it  became  me  to  undergo  the  most  mani- 
fest  hazards  for  the  sake  of  so  great  a  multitude  ;  so  I  let  them  know  I  would 
stay  with  them.  And  when  I  had  given  order  that  five  thousand  of  them  should 
come  to  me  armed,  and  with  provisions  for  their  maintenance,  I  sent  the  rest 
away  to  their  own  homes ;  and  when  those  five  thousand  were  come,  I  took  them, 
logether  with  three  thousand  of  the  soldiers  that  were  with  me  before,  and  eighty 
horsemen,  and  marched  to  the  village  of  Chabolo,  situated  in  the  confines  of 
Ptolemais,  and  there  kept  my  forces  together,  pretending  to  get  ready  to  fight 
with  Placidus,  who  was  come  with  two  cohorts  of  footmen,  and  one  troop  of 
iiorsemen,  and  was  sent  thither  by  Cestius  Gallus,  to  bum  those  villages  of  Gali- 
lae  that  were  near  Ptolemais.  Upon  whose  casting  up  a  bank  before  the  city 
Plolemais,  I  also  pitched  my  camp  at  about  the  distance  of  sixty  furlongs  from 
thai  village.  And  now  we  frequently  brought  out  our  forces  as  if  we  would  fight, 
but  proceeded  no  farther  than  skirmishes  at  a  distance ;  for  when  Placidus  per- 
ceived  that  I  was  earnest  to  come  to  a  battle,  he  was  afraid,  and  avoided  it.  Yet 
did  he  not  remove  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptolemais. 

44.  About  this  time  it  was  that  Jonathan  and  his  fellow  legates  came.    They 

•rere  sent,  as  we  have  said  already,  by  Simon,  and  Ananus  the  high  priest.    And 

Jonathan  contrived  how  he  might  catch  me  by  treachery ;  for  he  durst  not  mak# 

•ay  attempt  opon  me  openly.     So  he  wrote  me  the  following  epistle :  '*  Jona- 

Iban,  and  those  that  are  with  him,  and  are  sent  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to 

Josephus,  send  greeting.     We  are  sent  by  the  principal  men  of  Jerusalem,  who 

Ittve  heard  that  John  of  Gischala  hath  laid  many  snares  for  thee,  to  rebuke  him, 

lad  to  exhort  him  to  be  subject  to  thee  hereafter.    We  are  also  desirous  to  con.. 

nit  with  thee  about  our  common  concerns,  and  what  is  fit  to  be  done.     We 

tiwrefore  desire  thee  to  come  to  us  quickly,  and  to  bring  only  a  few  men  with 

tkee,  for  this  village  will  not  contain  a  great  number  of  soldiers."    Thus  it  was 

that  they  wrote,  as  expecting  one  of  these  two  things,  eitfier  that  I  should  come 

without  armed  men,  and  then  they  should  have  me  wholly  in  their  power ;  or,  if 

I  came  with  a  great  number,  they  should  judge  me  to  be  a  public  enemy.    Now 

t  was  a  horseman  who  brought  the  letter,  a  man  at  other  times  bold,  and  one 

d»t  had  served  in  the  army  under  the  king.     It  was  the  second  hour  of  the 

light  that  he  came,  when  I  was  feasting  with  my  friends,  and  the  principal  of 

te  Galileans.   This  man,  upon  my  servant's  telling  me,  that  a  certain  horseman 

iT  the  Jewish  nation  was  come,  he  was  called  in  at  my  command,  but  did  not  so 

bach  as  salute  me  at  all,  but  held  out  a  letter  and  said,  '<  This  letter  is  sent  thee 

Ijr  those  that  are  come  from  Jerusalem.     Do  thou  write  an  answer  to  it  quickly, 

br  I  am  obliged  to  return  to  them  very  soon."    Now  my  guests  could  not  but 

bonder  at  the  boldness  of  the  soldier.     But  I  desired  him  to  sit  down  and  sup 

Hdi  us ;  bat  when  he  refused  so  to  do,  I  held  the  letter  in  my  hands  as  I  re. 

iHTed  it,  and  fell  a  talking  with  my  guests  about  other  roatterv.    But  a  few 

tors  afterwards  I  got  up,  and,  when  I  had  dismissed  ihe  rest  to  go  to  their  beds, 

bid  only  four  of  my  intimate  friends  to  stay,  and  ordered  my  servant  to  get 

yme  wine  ready.     I  also  opened  the  letter  so  that  nobody  could  perceive  it  - 

Vid,  understanding  thereby  presently  the  purport  of  the  writii:^,  I  sealed  it  up 

^lin,  and  appeared  as  if  I  had  not  yet  rean  it,  but  only  held  it  in  my  hands. 

ordered  twenty  drachms  should  be  given  the  soldier,  foi  th^  charges  «f  his 

VOL   S        10 
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journey ;  and  when  he  took  the  money,  and  said  he  thanked  me  for  it,  I  per. 
ceived  that  he  loved  money,  and  that  he  was  to  be  caught  chiefly  by  that  meanii 
and  I  said  to  him,  ''  If  thou  wilt  but  drink  with  us,  thou  shalt  have  a  drachmtt 
lor  every  glass  thou  drinkest."  So  he  gladly  embraced  this  proposal,  and  drank 
a  great  deal  of  wine,  in  order  to  get  the  more  money,  and  was  so  drunk,  thtt 
at  last  he  could  not  keep  the  secrets  he  was)  intrusted  with,  but  discovered  them, 
without  my  putting  questions  to  him,  viz.  that  a  treacherous  design  was  contrived 
against  me,  and  that  I  was  doomed  to  die  by  those  that  sent  him.  When  I  heaid 
(his,  I  wrote  back  this  answer :  *^  Josephus,  to  Jonathan  and  those  that  are  with 
bim,  sendeth  greeting.  Upon  the  information  that  you  are  come  in  health  into 
Galilee,  I  rejoice,  and  this  especially,  because  I  can  now  resign  the  care  of  pub- 
lic affairs  here  into  your  hands,  and  return  into  my  native  country,  which  is  what 
I  have  desired  to  do  a  great  while ;  and  I  confess  I  ought  not  only  to  come  to 
you  as  far  a*  Xaloth,  but  farther,  and  this  without  your  commands.  But  I  de- 
sire you  to  excuse  me,  because  I  cannot  do  it  now,  since  I  watch  the  motioni 
of  Placidus,  who  hath  a  mind  to  go  up  into  Galilee ;  and  this  I  do  here  at  Cha- 
bolo.  Do  you  therefore,  on  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  come  hither  to  me.  Faro 
you  well." 

45.  When  I  had  written  thus,  and  given  the  letter  to  be  carried  by  the  soldier, 
I  sent  along  with  him  thirty  of  the  Galileans  of  the  best  characters,  and  gave  them 
instructions  to  salute  those  ambassadors,  but  to  say  nothing  else  to  them.  I  also 
gave  orders  to  as  many  of  those  armed  men,  whom  I  esteemed  most  faithful  to 
me,^  to  go  along  with  the  others,  every  one  with  him  whom  he  was  to  guard,  lest 
some  conversation  might  pass  between  those  whom  I  sent  and  those  that  were 
with  Jonathan.  So  these  men  went  [to  Jonathan.]  But,  when  Jonatlian  and 
his  partners  had  failed  in  this  their  first  attempt,  they  sent  me  another  letter,  the 
contents  whereof  were  as  follows :  "  Jonathan  and  those  with  him  to  Josephin 
send  greeting.  We  require  thee  to  come  to  us  to  the  village  Gabaroth,  on  the 
third  day,  without  any  armed  men,  that  we  may  hear  what  thou  hast  to  lay  to  the 
charge  of  John  [of  Gischala."]  When  they  had  written  this  letter,  they  salut^ 
the  Galileans  whom  I  sent,  and  came  to  Japha,  which  was  the  largest  village  of  all 
Galilee,  and  encompassed  with  very  strong  walls,  and  had  a  great  number  of  in- 
habitants in  it.  There  the  multitude  of  men  with  their  wives  and  children  met 
them,  and  exclaimed  loudly  against  them,  and  desired  them  to  be  gone,  and  not 
to  envy  them  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  commander.  With  these  clamours 
Jonathan  and  his  partners  were  greatly  provoked,  although  they  durst  not  show 
theii  anger  openly :  so  they  made  them  no  answer,  but  went  to  other  villages. 
But  still  the  same  clamours  met  them  from  all  the  people,  who  said,  *'  Nobody 
should  persuade  them  to  have  any  other  commander  besides  Josephus."  So 
Jonathan  and  his  partners  went  away  from  them  without  success,  and  came  to 
Sepphoris,  the  greatest  city  of  all  Galilee.  Now  the  men  of  that  city  who  in- 
clined to  the  Romans  in  their  sentiments,  met  them  indeed,  but  neither  praised 
nor  reproached  me ;  and  when  they  were  gone  down  from  Sepphoris  to  Aisochis, 
the  people  of  that  place  made  a  clamour  against  them,  as  those  of  Japha  had 
done.  Whereupon  they  were  able  to  contain  themselves  no  longer,  but  orderoQ 
the  armed  men  that  were  with  them  to  beat  those  that  made  the  clamour  with 
their  clubs.  And  when  they  came  to  Gabara,  John  met  them,  with  three  thousand 
armed  men ;  but,  as  I  understood  by  their  letter,  that  they  had  resolved  to  flffht 
against  me,  I  arose  from  Chabdo,  with  three  thousand  armed  men  also,  but  ht 
:n  my  camp  one  of  my  fastest  friends,  and  came  to  Jotapata,  as  desirous  to  be 
near  them,  the  distance  being  no  more  than  forty  furlongs.  Whence  I  wrote 
thus  to  them :  **  If  you  are  very  desirous  that  I  should  come  to  you,  you  know 
cAere  are  two  hundred  and  forty  cities  and  villages  in  Galilee,  I  will  come  to  any 
of  them  which  yon  please,  excepting  Gabara  and  Gischala ;  the  one  of  which  ii 
John's  native  city,  and  the  other  in  confederacy  and  friendship  with  him." 

43.  When  Jonathan  and  liis  partners  had  received  this  letter  they  wrotd  mo 
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tto  mora  answers,  but  called  a  council  of  their  friends  together,  and  taking  John 
into  their  consultation,  they  tookxounsel  together  by  what  means  they  might  at- 
tack me.  John's  opinion  was,  that  they  should  write  to  ail  the  cities  and  villages 
that  were  in  Galilee ;  for  that  there  must  be  certainly  one  or  two  persons  in  every 
ene  of  them  that  was  at  variance  with  me,  and  that  they  should  be  invited  to  come 
to  oppose  me  as  an  enemy*  He  would  also  have  them  send  this  resolution  of 
theirs  to  the  city  Jerusalem,  that  its  citizens,  upon  the  knowledge  of  my  being 
adjudged  to  be  an  enemy  by  the  Galileans,  might  themselves  also  confirm  that 
dciermination*  He  said  also,  that  when  this  was  done,  even  those  Galileans  who 
were  well  affected  to  me  would  desert  me  out  of  fear.  When  John  had  given 
them  this  counsel,  what  he  had  said  was  very  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  them.  I 
was  also  made  acquainted  with  these  affairs  about  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  by 
die  means  of  one  Saccheus,  who  had  belonged  to  them,  but  now  deserted  them 
and  came  over  to  me,  and  told  me  what  they  were  about ;  so  I  perceived  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  Accordingly  I  gave  command  to  Jacob,  an  armed  man  of 
my  guardy  whom  I  esteemed  faithful  to  me,  to  take  two  hundred  men,  and  to 
guard  the  passages  that  led  from  Gabara  to  Galilee,  and  to  seize  upon  the  pas. 
sengers,  and  send  them  to  me,  especially  such  as  were  caught  with  letters  about 
thera :  I  also  sent  Jeremias  himself,  one  of  my  friends,  with  six  hundred  armed 
men,  to  the  borders  of  Galilee,  in  order  to  watch  the  roads  that  led  from  this 
country  to  the  city  Jerusalem,  and  gave  him  charge  to  lay  hold  of  such  as 
travelled  with  letters  about  them,  to  keep  the  men  in  bonds  upon  the  place,  but 
to  send  me  the  letters. 

47.  When  I  had  laid  these  commands  upon  them,  I  gave  them  orders,  and  bid 
them  to  take  their  arms  and  bring  three  days  provision  with  them,  and  be  with 
me  the  next  day.  I  also  parted  those  that  were  about  me  into  four  parts,  and 
ordained  those  of  them  that  were  most  faithful  to  me  to  be  a  guard  to  my  body. 
I  also  set  over  them  centurions,  and  commanded  them  to  take  care  that  not  a 
loldier  which  they  did  not  know  should  mingle  himself  among  them.  Now  on  the 
fifUi  day  following,  when  I  was  in  Gabaroth,  I  found  the  entire  plain  that  was 
before  the  village  fuU  of  armed  men,  who  were  come  out  of  Galilee  to  assist  me  ; 
many  others  of  the  multitude  also,  out  of  the  village,  ran  along  with  me.  But  a« 
soon  as  I  had  taken  my  place,  and  began  to  speak  to  them,  they  all  made  an  ac 
clamation,  and  called  me  the  benefactor  and  saviour  of  the  country.  And  when 
I  had  made  them  my  acknowledgments,  and  thanked  them  [for  their  afFection  to 
me,]  I  also  advised  them  to  fight*  with  nobody,  nor  to  spoil  the  country ;  but  to 
pitch  their  tents  in  the  plain,  and  be  content  with  their  sustenance  they  had  brought 
with  them;  for  I  told  them  that  I  had  a  mind  to  compose  these  troubles  without 
shedding  any  blood.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  very  same  day  those  who 
were  sent  by  John  with  letters,  fell  among  the  guards  whom  I  had  appointed  to 
watch  the  roads;  so  the  men  were  themselves  kept  upon  the  place,  as  my  orders 
were,  but  I  got  the  letters,  which  were  full  of  reproaches  and  lies ;  and  I  intended 
to  &1I  upon  these  men  without  saying  a  word  of  these  matters  to  any  body. 

48.  Now  as  soon  as  Jonathan  and  his  companions  heard  of  my  comin<r,  the^ 
look  all  their  own  friends,  and  John  with  them,  and  retired  to  the  house  of  Jesus, 
which  indeed  was  a  large  castle,  and  no  way  unlike  a  citadel ;  so  they  privately 
laid  a  band  of  armed  men  therein,  and  shut  all  the  other  doors  but  one,  which  they 
kept  open ;  and  they  expected  that  I  should  come  out  of  the  road  to  them,  to  salute 
them.  And  indeed  they  had  given  orders  to  the  armed  men,  that  when  I  came 
they  should  let  nobody  besides  me  come  in,  but  should  exclude  others;  as  sup. 
posing  that,  by  this  means,  they  should  easily  get  me  under  their  power :  but  they 
irere  deceived  in  their  expectation ;  for  I  perceived  what  snares  they  had  laid  foi 

*  Josephus's  directions  to  hit  soldiers  here  are  much  the  same  that  John  the  Baptise  gave,  Luke,  ift 
14.  •*  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  content  with  your  wages."  Whence  tit 
Hudeofi  confirms  this  conjecture,  that  Josephus,  in  some  things,  was,  even  now,  a  followri  of  Jotm  tr« 
iiMlA .  which  it  no  way  improbable.    See  the  note  oo  sect  3. 
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me.  Now  ts  soon  as  I  was  got  off  my  journey,  I  took  up  my  lodgings  over  aeaintt 
them,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep;  bo  Jonathan  and  his  party  thiniung  that  I  was 
really  asleep,  and  at  rest,  made  haste  to  go  down  into  the  plain,  to  persuade  the 
people  that  I  was  an  ill  governor.  But  the  matter  proved  otherwise,  for  upon  their 
appearance,  there  was  a  cry  made  by  the  Galileans  immediately,  declaring  their 
good  opinion  of  me  as  their  governor;  and  they  made  a  clamour  against  Jona* 
than  and  his  partners,  for  coming  to  them  when  they  had  suffered  no  harm,  and 
as  though  they  would  overturn  their  happy  settlement ;  and  desired  them  by  aU 
means  to  go  back  again,  for  that  they  would  never  be  persuaded  to  have  any  other 
to  rule  over  them  but  myself.  When  I  heard  of  this,  I  did  not  fear  to  go  down 
mto  the  midst  of  theiti ;  I  went  therefore  myself  down  presently  to  hear  what 
Jonathan  and  his  companions  said.  As  soon  as  I  appeared,  there  was  imme- 
diately an  acclamation  made  to  me  by  the  whole  multitude,  and  a  cry  in  my  com- 
mendation  by  them,  who  confessed  their  thanks  were  owing  to  me  for  my  good 
government  of  them. 

40.  When  Jonathan  and  his  companions  heard  this,  they  were  in  fear  of  theii 
own  lives,  and  in  danger  lest  they  should  be  assaulted  by  the  Gahleans  on  my 
account;  so  they  contrived  how  they  might  run  away.  But  as  they  were  nol 
able  to  get  off,  for  I  desired  them  to  stay,  they  looked  down  with  concern  at  my 
words  to  them.  1  ordered  therefore  the  multitude  to  restrain  entirely  their  accla- 
mations, and  placed  the  most  faithful  of  my  armed  men  upon  the  avenues,  to  be  a 
guard  to  us,  lest  John  should  unexpectedly  fall  upon  us ;  and  I  encouraged  ths 
Galileans  to  take  their  weapons,  lest  they  should  be  disturbed  at  their  encmiei^ 
if  any  sudden  insult  should  be  made  upon  them.  And  then,  in  the  first  place,  I 
put  Jonathan  and  his  panners  in  mind  of  their  [former]  letter,  and  after  what 
manner  they  had  written  to  me,  and  declared  they  were  sent  by  the  comrooB 
consent  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  to  make  up  the  differences  I  had  with  John, 
and  how  they  had  desired  me  to  come  to  them ;  and  as  I  spake  thus,  I  publicly 
showed  that  letter  they  had  written,  till  they  could  not  at  all  deny  what  they  had 
done,  the  letter  itself  convicting  them.  I  then  said,  "O  Jonathan,  and  you  thaf 
arc  sent  with  him  as  his  colleagues,  if  I  were  to  be  judged  as  to  my  behavioui; 
compared  with  that  of  John's,  and  had  brouglit  no  more  than  two"**  or  three  wit* 
nesses,  good  men  and  true,  it  is  plain  you  had  been  forced,  upon  the  examination 
of  their  characters  beforehand,  to  discharge  the  accusations:  that  therefore  yon 
may  be  informed  that  I  have  acted  well  in  the  affairs  of  Galilee,  I  think  three  wit. 
ncsscs  too  few  to  bo  brought  by  a  man  that  hath  done  as  he  ought  to  do ;  so  I 

five  you  all  these  for  witnesses.  Inquire  of  thcmf  how  I  have  lived,  and  whether 
have  not  behaved  myself  with  all  decency,  and  af\er  a  virtuous  manner  anKMOg 
them.  And  I  further  conjure  you,  O  Galileans,  to  hide  no  part  of  the  truth,  but 
to  speak  before  these  men  as  before  judges,  whether  I  have  in  any  thing  acted 
oihenvise  than  well." 

50.  While  I  was  thus  speaking,  the  united  voices  of  all  the  people  joined  to- 
gether, and  called  me  their  benefactor  and  saviour,  and  attested  to  my  former 
uehaviour,  and  exhorted  me  to  continue  so  to  do  hereafler ;  and  they  all  said, 
upon  their  oaths,  that  their  wives  had  been  preserved  free  from  injuries,  and  that 
no  one  had  ever  been  aggrieved  by  me.  Af)er  this,  I  read  to  the  Galileans  two 
of  those  epistles  which  had  been  sent  by  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues,  and  whicli 
those  whom  I  had  appointed  to  guard  the  road  had  taken,  and  sent  to  rae.  TbeiS 
were  full  of  reproaches  and  of  lies,  as  if  I  had  acted  more  like  a  tyrant  than  i 
governor  against  them,  with  many  other  things  besides  therein  comained,  which 

*  We  here  leam  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Josenhus,  to  inquire  in>9  the  chancten  of 
witnesses,  before  tney  were  admitted,  and  that  their  number  ought  to  be  three,  or  two  at  the  l«asl,  aln 
cxactlv  a«  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  B.  ii.  ch.  zxxvii.  See  HorebCor* 
nant  Revived,  pa^je  97,  98. 

f  This  appeal  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Galileans  by  Josenhus,  and  the  testiroony  they  gave  him  of  iih 
tegrhy  in  his  conduct,  as  Their  governor,  is  very  like  that  appeal  and  testimomr  in  tnt  case  of  the  propHi 
^muel.  1  Sam.  xii.  1—5,  and  perhaps  was  done  by  Josepnus  in  imitatioo  itfhink. 
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no  belter  Indeed  tlian  impudent  falsities.  I  also  informed  the  multitude 
how  I  cam®  by  these  letters,  and  that  those  who  carried  them  delivered  them  up 
▼oluntBiily ;  for  I  was  not  willing  that  my  enemies  should  know  any  thing  of  the 
guards  I  had  set,  lest  they  should  be  afraid,  and  leave  off  writing  hereaAer. 

51.  When  the  multitude  heard  these  things,  they  were  greatly  provoked  at 
Jonathan,  and  his  colleagues  that  were  with  him,  and  were  going  to  attack  them 
and  kill  them ;  and  this  they  had  certainly  done,  ucless  I  had  restrained  the  anger 
sf  the  Galileans,  and  said.  That  *'I  forgave  JonaJian  and  his  colleagues  what 
was  pasf»  if  they  would  repent,  and  go  to  their  own  country,  and  tell  those  who 
sent  them  the  truth,  as  to  my  conduct."  When  I  .had  said  this,  I  let  them  go, 
although  I  knew  they  would  do  nothing  of  what  they  had  promised.  But  the 
multitiMe  were  very  much  enraged  against  them,  and  entreated  me  to  give  them 
leave  to  punish  them  for  their  insolence ;  yet  did  I  try  all  methods  to  persuade 
them  to  spare  the  men ;  for  I  knew  that  every  instance  of  sedition  was  pernicious 
to  the  public  welfare.  But  the  multitude  were  too  angry  with  them  to  be  dis« 
snaded,  and  all  of  them  went  immediately  to  the  house  in  which  Jonathan  and 
his  coOeasues  abode.  However,  when  I  perceived  that  their  rage  could  not  be 
teaCrmine^  I  got  on  horseback,  and  ordered  the  multitude  to  k>11ow  me  to  the 
village  Sogane,  which  was  twenty  furlongs  off  Gabara;  and,  by  using  this  stra 
tagem,  I  so  managed  myself,  as  not  to  appear  to  begin  a  civil  war  among  them. 

52.  But  when  I  was  come  near  Sogane,  I  caused  the  multitude  to  make  a  halt, 
and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  so  easily  provoked  to  anger,  and  to  the  inflicting 
such  punishments  as  could  not  be  afterwards  recalled :  I  also  gave  order,  that  a 
hundred  men  who  were  already  in  years,  and  were  principal  men  among  them, 
should  get  themselves  ready  to  go  to  the  city  Jerusalem,  and  should  make  a  com- 
plaint  before  the  people,  of  such  as  raised  seditions  in  the  country.  And  I  said 
lo  them,  that  "in  case  Uiey  be  moved  with  what  you  say,  you  shall  desire  the 
community  to  write  to  me,  and  to  enjoin  me  to  continue  in  Galilee,  and  to  order 
Jonathan  and  his  colleagues  to  depart  out  of  it."  When  I  had  suggested  these 
instructions  to  them,  and  while  they  were  getting  themselves  ready  as  fast  as  they 
could,  I  sent  them  on  this  errand  the  third  day  after  they  had  been  assembled ;  I 
also  sent  five  hundred  armed  men  with  them  [as  a  guard.]  I  then  wrote  to  my 
friends  in  Samaria,  to  take  care  that  they  might  safely  pass  through  the  country : 
for  Samaria  was  already  under  the  Romans,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
those  that  go  quickly  [to  Jerusalem]  to  pass  through  that  country ;  for  in  that  roaa 
you  may,  m  three  days  time,  go  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  I  also  went  myself, 
ind  conducted  the  old  men  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Galilee,  and  set  guards  in  the 
roads,  that  it  might  not  be  easily  known  by  any  one  that  these  men  were  gone. 
ind  when  I  had  thus  done,  I  went  and  abode  at  Japha. 

53.  Now  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues  bavins  failed  of  accomplishing  what 
they  Would  have  done  against  me,  they  sent  John  back  to  Gischala,  but  went 
themselves  to  the  city  Tiberias,  expecting  it  would  submit  itself  to  them ;  and  this 
ins  founded  on  a  letter  which  Jesus,  their  then  governor,  had  written  them,  pro- 
nising,  that  if  they  came,  the  multitude  would  receive  them,  and  choose  to  be 
iRider  their  government ;  so  they  went  their  ways  with  this  expectation.  But 
Silas,  who,  as  I  said,  had  been  left  curator  of  Tiberias  by  me,  informed  me  of 
this,  and  desired  me  to  make  haste  thither.  Accordingly  I  complied  with  his 
advice  immediately,  and  came  thither;  but  found  myself  in  danger  of  my  life, 
from  the  following  occasion :  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues  had  been  at  Tiberias; 
and  had  persuaded  a  great  many  of  such  as  had  a  quarrel  with  me  to  desert  me ; 
bat  when  they  heard  of  my  coming  they  were  in  fear  for  themselves,  and  came 
to  nie,^and  when  they  had  saluted  me,  they  said,  that  I  was  a  happy  man  in  having 
behaved  myself  so  well  in  the  government  of  Galilee  ;  and  they  congratulated  me 
upon  the  honours  that  were  paid  me :  for  they  said,  that  m)  glory  was  a  credit  to 
them,  since  they  had  been  my  teachers  and  fellow.citizens ;  and  they  saicl  farthei, 
that  it  was  but  just  that  they  should  prefer  my  friendship  to  them  rathei  thar 
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John's,  and  tnat  they  would  have  immediately  gone  home,  but  that  they  staid  thai 
they  might  deliver  up  John  into  my  power;  and  when  they  said  this  they  touir 
their  oaths  of  it,  and  those  such  as  arc  most  tremendous  amongst  us,  and  such  at 
I  did  not  think  fit  to  disbelieve.  However,  they  desired  me  to  lodge  somewhen 
else ,  because  the  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  that  it  was  not  fit  the  city  of 
Tiberias  should  be  disturbed  [on  that  day.] 

54.  Sal  suspected  nothing,  and  went  away  toTaricheae;  yet  did  I  withal 
leave  some  to  make  inquiry  in  the  city  how  matters  went,  and  whether  any  thing 
was  said  about  me ;  I  also  set  many  persons  all  the  way  that  led  from  Tcrichee 
to  Tiberias,  that  they  might  communicate  from  one  to  another,  if  they  learned 
any  news  from  those  that  were  left  in  the  city.  On  the  next  day,  therefore,  they 
all  came  into  the  Proseucha  ;*  it  was  a  large  edifice,  and  capable  of  receiving  « 
great  number  of  people :  thither  Jonathan  went  in,  and  though  he  durst  not  open- 
ly speak  of  a  revolt,  yet  did  he  say  that  their  city  stood  in  need  of  a  better  govelr- 
nor  than  it  then  had.  But  Jesus,  who  was  the  ruler,  made  no  scruple  to  speak  out, 
and  said  openly,  ''  O  fellow  citizens !  it  is  better  for  you  to  be  in  subjection  to 
tour  than  to  one  ;  and  those  such  as  are  of  high  birth,  and  not  without  reputation 
for  their  wisdom ;"  and  pointed  to  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues.  Upon  his  say- 
ing this,  Justus  came  in  and  commended  him  for  what  he  had  said,  and  persuaded 
some  of  the  people  to  be  of  his  mind  also.  But  the  multitude  were  not  pleased 
with  what  was  sa^d,  and  had  certainly  gone  into  a  tumult,  unless  the  sixth  hour 
which  was  now  come  had  dissolved  the  assembly,  at  which  hour  our  law  require! 
us  to  go  to  dinner  on  Sabbath  days :  so  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues  put  off  their 
council  till  the  next  day,  and  went  off  without  success.  When  I  was  informed 
of  these  afiairs,  I  determined  to  go  to  the  city  of  Tiberias  in  the  morning.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  next  day,  about  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  I  came  from  Tariche® 
and  found  the  multitude  already  assembled  in  the  Proseucha ;  but  on  what  ac- 
count they  had  gotten  together,  those  that  were  assembled  did  not  know.  But 
when  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues  saw  me  there  unexpectedly,  they  were  in  dis- 
order ;  after  which  they  raised  a  report  of  their  own  contrivance,  that  Roman 
horsemen  were  seen  at  a  place  called  Union,  in  the  borders  of  Galilee,  thirty  fur- 
longs distance  from  the  city.  Upon  which  report  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues 
cunningly  exhorted  me  not  to  neglect  this  matter,  nor  to  suffer  the  land  to  be 
spoiled  by  the  enemy.  And  this  they  said  with  a  design  to  remove  me  out  of  the 
city,  under  the  pretence  of  the  want  of  extraordinary  assistance,  while  they  might 
dispose  the  city  to  be  my  enemy. 

55.  As  for  myself,  although  I  knew  of  their  design,  yet  did  I  comply  with  what 
they  proposed,  lest  the  people  of  Tiberias,  should  have  occassion  to  suppose, 
that  I  was  not  careful  of  their  security.  I  therefore  went  out :  but  when  1  was 
at  the  place,  I  found  not  the  least  footsteps  of  any  enemy,  so  I  returned  as  fast  af 
ever  I  could,  and  found  the  whole  council  assembled,  and  the  body  of  the  people 
gotten  together,  and  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues  bringiug  vehement  accusationi 
against  me,  as  one  who  had  no  concern  to  ease  them  of  the  burdens  of  war,  and 
as  one  that  lived  luxuriously.  And  as  they  were  discoursing  thus,  they  produced 
four  letters  as  written  to  them,  from  some  people  that  lived  at  the  borders  of  Gali* 
lee,  imploring  that  they  would  come  to  their  assistance,  for  that  there  was  an  armjr 
of  Romans,  both  horsemen  and  footmen,  who  would  come  and  lay  waste  the 
country  on  the  third  day  ;  they  desired  them  also  to  make  haste,  and  not  to  over 
look  them.  When  the  people  of  Tiberias  heard  this,  they  thought  they  speak 
truth,  and  made  a  clamour  against  me,  and  said,  I  ought  not  to  sit  still,  but  to  gc 
:  way  to  the  assistance  of  their  countrymen.  Hereupon  I  said  (for  I  understood 
(he  meaning  of  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues,)  that  I  was  ready  to  comply  with 

•  Tt  !t  worth  noting  here,  that  there  was  now  a  great  Proseucha,  or  place  of  prayer,  hi  the  city  Tite 
lias  itself,  though  such  Proseucha  used  to  l>e  out  of  cities,  as  the  synagogues  were  within  them;  oi 
tfiem  see  LeMoyne  on  Polycarp*s  epistle,  page  76.  It  is  also  worth  our  remark  J^at  the  Jews  ic  th. 
cSayi  of  Josepiiui  used  to  dine  at  the  sixth  nour  or  noon  *  and  that  in  obedience  to  their  notioofl  cf  tft^ 
iic  law  of  Moses  alio.  '~-~ 
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what  tliey  proposed,  and  without  delay  to  march  to  tiie  war  which  they  speak  of 

E,  did  I  advise  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  since  these  letters  declared  that  the 
mans  would  make  their  assault  iu  four  several  places,  they  should  part  their 
forces  into  five  bodies,  and  make  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues  generals  of  each 
body  of' them,  because  it  was  fit  for  brave  men,  not  only  to  give  counsel,  hut  to 
take  the  place  of  leaders,  and  assist  their  countrymen  when  such  a  necessity  pres- 
sed tliem ;  for,  said  I,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  lead  more  than  one  party. 
This  advice  of  mine  greatly  pleased  the  multitude  ;  so  they  compelled  them  to  go 
forth  to  the  war.  But  their  designs  were  put  into  very  much  disorder,  because 
Ihey  had  not  done  what  they  designed  to  do,  on  account  of  my  stratagem,  which 
was  opposite  to  their  undertakings. 

56.  Now  there  was  one,  whose  name  was  Ananias,  a  wicked  man  he  was, 
and  very  mischievous  :  he  proposed  that  a  general  religious  fast*  should  be  ap. 
pointed  the  next  day,  for  all  the  people,  and  gave  order  that  at  the  same  hour 
they  should  come  to  the  same  place  without  any  weapons,  to  make  it  manifest  be- 
fore God,  that  while  they  obtained  his  assistance  they  thought  all  these  weap- 
•os  useless.  This  he  said,  not  out  of  piety,  but  that  they  might  catch  me  and  my 
fhends  unarmed.  Now  I  was  hereupon  forced  to  comply,  lest  I  should  appear 
to  despise  a  proposal  that  tended  to  piety.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  wc  were 
gone  home,  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues  wrote   to  John,  to   come  to  them  in 

.  Ibe  morning,  and  desiring  him  to  come  with  as  many  soldiers  as  he  possibly 
eonid,  for  UuU  they  should  then  be  able  easily  to  get  me  into  their  hands,  and  to  do 
ill  they  desired  to  do.  When  John  had  received  this  letter,  he  resolved  to 
tomply  with  it.  As  for  myself,  on  the  next  day,  1  ordered  two  of  the  guards  ot 
mj  body, whom  I  esteemed  the  most  courageous,  and  most  faithful,  to  hide  dag. 
gers  under  their  garments,  and  to  go  along  with  me,  that  we  might  defend  our. 
selves,  if  any  attack  should  be  made  upon  us  by  our  enemies.  I  also  myself 
look  my  breast.plate,  and  girded  on  my  sword,  so  that  it  might  be,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  concealed,  and  came  into  the  Proseucha. 

57.  Now  Jesus,  who  was  the  ruler,  commanded  that  they  should  exclude  all 
diat  came  with  me,  for  he  kept  the  door  himself,  and  suffered  none  but  his  friends 
to  go  in.  And  while  we  were  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  had  betaken 
ourselves  to  our  prayers,  Jesus  got  up,  and  inquired  of  me  what  was  become  of 
the  vessels  that  were  taken  out  of  the  king's  palace,  when  it  was  burnt  down, 
[and]  of  that  uncoined  silver ;  and  in  whose  possession  they  now  were  ?  This 
he  said,  in  order  to  drive  away  time  till  John  should  come.  I  said  that  Capel 
Ids,  and  the  ten  principal  men  of  Tiberias,  had  them  all ;  and  I  told  him  that  they 
might  ask  them  whether  I  told  a  lie  or  not.  And  when  they  said  they  had  them, 
he  asked  me,  what  is  become  of  those  twenty  pieces  of  gold  which  thou  didst  re 
eeive  upon  the  sale  of  a  certain  weight  of  uncoined  money?  I  replied,  that  I  had 
given  them  to  those  ambassadors  of  theirs,  as  a  maintenance  for  them,  when  they 
weie  sent  by  them  to  Jerusalem.  So  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues  said,  that  1 
hid  not  done  well  to  pay  the  ambassadors  out  of  the  public  money.  And  when 
the  multitude  were  very  angry  at  them  for  this,  for  they  perceived  the  wicked, 
oess  of  the  men,  I  understood  that  a  tumult  was  going  to  arise ;  and  being  de> 
wous  to  provoke  the  people  to  a  greater  rage  against  the  men,  I  said,  "  I^ut  if 
I  have  not  done  well  in  paying  our  ambassadors  out  of  the  public  stock,  leave  off 
foor  anger  at  me,  fori  will  repay  the  twenty  pieces  of  gold  myself." 

58.  When  I  had  said  this,  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues  held  their  peace ;  but 
the  people  were  still  more  irritated  against  them,  upon  their  openly  showing  their 
iojust  ill  will  to  me.  When  Jesus  saw  this  change  in  the  people,  he  ordered 
them  to  depart,  but  desired  the  senate  to  stay ;  for  that  they  could  not  exaniiiitf 
things  of  such  a  nature  in  a  tumult;  and,  as  the  peuple  were  crying  out  that  tJicy 

*  One  may  obaenreheie,  that  this  lay  Pharisee  Ananias,  as  we  havese^n  ne  was,  sect.  39,  took  upui 
am  to  appoitf  a  &tt  at  'I'itierias,  and  was  obeyed  ;  though  indeed  it  wak  act  out  of  relif^iaii,  but  to* 
•iriiDolicT 
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would  not  leave  me  alone,  there  came  one  and  told  Jesus  and  hi»  frieiuii  oii. 
vately,  that  John  and  his  armed  men  were  at  hand  ;  whereupon  Jonathan  and 
liis  colleagues,  being  able  to  contain  themselves  no  longer,  (and  perhaps  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  hereby  procuring  my  deliverance ;  for,  had  not  this  been  so,  I  had 
certainly  been  destroyed  by  John,)  said,  "  O  you  people  of  Tiberias,  leave  off 
(his  inquiry  about  the  twenty  pieces  of  gold ;  for  Josephus  hath  not  deserved  to 
die  for  them,  but  he  hath  deserved  it  by  his  desire  of  tyrannizing,  and  by  cheat- 
mg  the  multitude  of  the  Galileans  with  his  speeches,  in  order  to  gain  the  dominkm 
over  them."  When  he  had  said  this,  they  presently  laid  hands  upon  me,  and  eo- 
deavoured  to  kill  me ;  but,  as  soon  as  those  that  were  with  me  saw  what  they  tUd, 
they  drew  their  swords,  and  threatened  to  smite  them,  if  they  offered  any  vkiescs 
to  mo.  The  people  also  took  up  stones,  and  were  about  to  throw  them  at  Joiuu 
than ;  and  so  they  snatched  me  from  the  violence  of  my  enemies. 

59.  But,  as  I  was  gone  out  a  Uttle  way,  I  was  just  upon  meeting  John,  who 
was  marching  with  his  armed  men.  So  I  was  afraid  of  him  and  turned  aside,  sad 
escaped  by  a  narrow  passage  to  the  lake,  and  seized  on  a  ship,  and  embarked  ia 
it,  and  sailed  over  to  Taricheae.  So,  beyond  my  expectation,  I  escaped  this 
danger.  Whereupon  I  presently  sent  for  the  chief  of  the  Galileans,  and  toV 
them  afler  what  manner,  against  all  faith  given,  I  had  been  very  near  to  de- 
struction from  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  people  of  Tiberias.  Upon 
which  the  multitude  of  the  Galileans  were  very  angry,  and  encouraged  me  to  ^ 
delay  no  longer  to  make  war  upon  them,  but  to  permit  them  to  go  against  John,  * 
and  utterly  to  destroy  him,  as  well  as  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues.  However,  I  re- 
strained them,  though  thay  were  in  such  a  rage,  and  desired  them  to  tarry  awhile, 
till  we  should  be  intormed  what  orders  those  ambassadors  that  were  sent  by  them 
to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  should  bring  thence  ;  for  I  told  them  that  it  was  best  for 
them  to  act  according  to  their  determination :  whereupon  they  were  prevailed 
on.  At  which  time  also,  John,  when  the  snares  he  had  laid  did  not  take  effect^ 
returned  back  to  Gischala. 

60.  Now  in  a  few  days  those  ambassadors  whom  wc  had  sent,  came  back 
a^in  and  informed  us,  that  the  people  were  greatly  provoked  at  Ananus,  and 
Simon  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  and  their  friends ;  that,  without  any  public  deter- 
mination, they  had  sent  to  Galilee,  and  had  done  their  endeavours  that  I  might 
be  turned  out  of  the  government.  The  ambassadors  said  farther,  that  the  people 
were  ready  to  burn  their  houses.  They  also  brought  letters,  whereby  the  chief 
men  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  earnest  petition  of  the  people,  confirmed  me  in  the 
government  of  Galilee,  and  enjoined  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues  to  return  home 
quickly.  When  I  had  gotten  these  letters,  I  came  to  the  village  Arbela,  where 
[  procured  an  assembly  of  the  Galileans  to  meet,  and  bid  the  ambassadors  de- 
clare to  them  the  anger  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  at  what  had  been  done  by 
Jonathan  and  his  colleagues,  and  how  much  they  hated  their  wicked  doings,  anid 
how  they  had  confirmed  me  in  the  government  of  their  country;  as  alro  what 
related  to  the  order  they  had  in  writing  for  Jonathan  and  his  colleagues  to  return 
home.  So  I  immediately  sent  them  the  letter,  and  bid  him  that  carried  it  to  in- 
quire, as  well  as  he  could,  how  they  intended  to  act  [on  this  occasion.] 

61.  Now  when  they  had  received  that  letter,  and  were  thereby  greatly  dis 
turbcd,  they  sent  for  John,  and  for  the  senators  of  Tiberias,  and  for  the  prin 
cipal  men  of  the  Gabarens,  and  proposed  to  hold  a  council,  and  desired  them  to 
coribider  what  was  to  be  done  by  them.  However,  the  governors  of  Tiberias 
were  greatly  disposed  to  keep  the  government  to  themselves;  for  they  said  it  was 
not  fit  to  desert  their  city  now  it  was  committed  to  their  trust,  and  that  otherwise 
I  bhould  not  delay  to  fall  upon  them  ;  for  they  pretended  falsely  that  so  I  had 
Miroatened  to  ao.  Now  John  was  not  only  of  their  opinion,  but  advised  them 
ihat  two  of  them  should  gp  to  accuse  me  before  the  multifide  [at  Jerusalem,] 
that  1  do  "ot  manage  the  affairs  of  Galilee  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  that  they  would 
•asily  pe^tiuade  the  people,  because  of  their  dignity,  and  because  the  whole  muU 
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btude  are  very  mutable.  MThen  therefore  it  appeared  that  John  had  suggested 
the  wisest  advice  to  them,  they  resolved  that  two  of  them,  Jonathan  and  Ananias, 
should  go  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  two  [Simon  and  Joazar] 
should  be  leO  behind  to  tarry  at  Tiberias.  They  also  took  along  with  them  a 
hundred  soldiers  for  their  guard. 

62.  However,  the  governors  of  Tiberias  took  care  to  have  their  city  secured 
with  walls,  and  commanded  their  inhabitants  to  take  their  arms.  They  also 
sent  for  a  great  many  soldiers  from  John  to  assist  them  against  me,  if  there 
should  be  occasion  for  them.  Now  John  was  at  Gischala.  Jonathan  therefore. 
and  those  that  were  with  him,  when  they  were  departed  from  Tiberias,  and  as 
sooQ  as  they  were  come  to  Dabaritta,  a  village  that  lay  in  the  utmost  parts  of  Ga« 
Slee,  in  the  great  plain,  they  about  midnight  fell  among  the  guards  I  had  set,  who 
both  comuuinded  them  to  lay  aside  their  weapons,  and  kept  them  in  bonds  upon 
the  place,  as  I  had  charged  theA  to  do.  This  news  was  written  to  me  by  Levi, 
who  had  the  conunand  ot  that  guard  committed  to  him  by  me.  Hereupon  I  said 
nothing  of  it  for  two  days ;  and,  pretending  to  know  nothing  about  it,  I  sent  a 
message  to  the  people  of  Tiberias,  and  advised  them  to  lay  their  arms  aside,  and 
to  dismiss  their  men,  that  they  might  go  home.  But  supposing  that  Jonathan, 
tod  those  that  were  with  him,  were  already  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  they  made  re. 
proachful  answers  to  me ;  yet  was  I  not  terrified  thereby,  but  contrived  another 
stratagem  against  them  ;  for  I  did  not  think  it  agreeable  with  piety  to  kindle  the 
fire  of  war  against  the  citizens.  As  I  was  desirous  to  draw  those  men  away  from 
Tiberias,  I  chose  out  ten  thousand  of  the  best  of  my  armed  men  and  divided 
them  into  three  bodies,  and  ordered  them  to  go  privately,  and  lie  still  as  an  ambush 
in  the  villages.  I  also  led  a  thousand  into  another  village,  which  lay  indeed  in 
the  mountains,  as  did  the  others,  but  only  four  furlongs  distant  from  Tiberias, 
and  gave  orders,  that  when  they  saw  my  signal,  they  siiould  come  down  imme* 
diately :  while  I  myself  lay  with  my  soldiers  in  the  sight  of  every  body.  Here- 
flpon  the  people  of  Tiberias,  at  the  sight  of  me,  came  running  out  of  the  city 
perpetually,  and  abused  me  greatly.  Nay,  their  madness  was  come  to  that 
height,  that  they  made  a  decent  bier  for  me,  and  standing  about  it,  they  mourned 
ever  me  in  the  way  of  jest  and  sport ;  and  I  could  not  but  be  myself  in  a  plea- 
sant humour  upon  the  sight  of  this  madness  of  theirs. 

63.  And  now,  being  desirous  to  catch  Simon  by  a  wile,  and  Joazar  with  him,  I 
sent  a  message  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  come  a  little  way  out  of  the  city, 
with  many  of  their  friends  to  guard  them  ;  for  I  said  I  would  come  down  to  them, 
and  make  a  league  with  them,  and  divide  the  government  of  Galilee  with  them. 
Accordingly  Simon  was  deluded  on  account  of  his  imprudence,  and  out  of  the 
hopes  of  gain,  and  did  not  delay  to  come  ;  but  Joazar  suspecting  snares  were  laid 
ferhim,  staid  behind.  So  wh«^n  Simon  was  come  out,  and  his  friends  with  him 
br  his  guard,  I  met  him,  and  saluted  him  with  great  civility*,  and  professed  that 
I  was  obliged  to  him  for  his  coming  up  to  me ;  but  a  little  while  afterward  I  walked 
abng  with  him,  as  though  I  would  say  something  to  him  by  himself,  and,  when  1 
btd  drawn  him  a  good  way  from  his  friends,  I  took  him  about  the  middle,  an  i 
give  him  to  my  friends  that  were  with  me,  to  carry  him  into  a  village  ;  and,  com 
manding  my  armed  men  to  come  down,  I  with  them  made  an  assault  upon  Ti- 
berias.  Now  as  the  fight  grew  hot  on  both  sides,  and  the  soldiers  belonging  to 
Tiberias  were  in  fair  way  to  conquer  me  (for  my  armed  men  were  alresidy  fleJ 
iway,)  I  saw  the  posture  of  my  affairs;  and  encouraging  those  that  were  a  . 
ready  conquerors,  into  the  city.  I  also  sent  another  band  of  soldiers  into  the 
city  by  the  lake,  and  gave  them  orders  to  set  on  fire  the  first  house  they  coul  i 
lie'ze  upon.  When  this  was  done,  the  people  of  Tiberias  thought  that  their  ciiy 
was  taken  by  force,  and  so  threw  down  their  arms  for  fear,  and  implored,  they, 
their  wives  and  children,  that  I  would  spare  their  city.  Su  I  wan  ovcr.persuodcd 
tiy  their  entreaties,  and  restrained  the  soldiers  from  the  venemency  with  whicti 
ihey  Dursued  them ;  while  I  myself,  upon  the  coming  on  of  the  evening,  returned 
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bacR  with  my  soldiers,  and  went  to  refrosb  myself.  I  also  invited  Simon  to  sup 
with  me,  and  comforted  him  on  occasion  of  what  had  happened ;  and  I  promised 
that  I  would  send  him  s&fe  and  secure  to  Jerusalem,  and  withal  would  give  him 
provisions  for  his  journey  thither. 

64.  But  on  the  next  day  I  brought  ten  thousand  armed  men  with  me,  and  came 
to  Tiberias.  I  then  sent  for  the  principal  men  of  the  multitude  into  the  pubhc 
place,  and  enjoined  them  to  tell  me  who  were  the  authors  of  the  revolt ;  and  when 
they  had  told  me  who  the  men  were,  I  sent  them  bound  to  the  city  Jotapata.  Bat 
as  to  Jonathan  and  Ananias,  I  freed  them  from  their  bonds,  and  gave  them  pro- 
visions  for  their  journey,  together  with  Simon  and  Joazar,  and  five  hundred  men 
who  should  guard  them,  and  so  I  sent  them  to  Jerusalem.  The  people  of  Ti- 
berias also  came  to  m^  again,  and  desired  that  I  would  forgive  them  for  what  they 
had  done,  and  they  said  they  would  amend  what  they  had  done  ami»9  with 
regard  to  me,  by  their  fidelity  for  the  time  to  come;  and  they  besought  roe 
to  preserve  what  spoils  remained  upon  the  plunder  of  the  city,  for  those  that 
had  lost  them.  Accordingly  I  enjoined  those  that  had  got  them  to  bring  them 
all  before  us:  and  when  they  did  not  comply  for  a  great  while,  and  I  saw 
one  of  the  soldiers  that  were  about  me  with  a  garment  on  that  was  more 
splendid  than  ordinary,  I  asked  him  whence  he  had  it?  and  when  he  replied, 
that  he  had  it  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  city,  I  bad  him  punished  with  stripes ; 
and  £  threatened  all  the  rest  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment  upon  them,  unless  they 
produced  before  us  whatsoever  they  had  plundered ;  and  when  a  great  many 
spoils  were  brought  together,  I  restored  to  every  one  of  Tiberias  what  they  claim- 
ed to  be  their  own. 

65.  And  now  I  am  come  to  this  part  of  my  narration,  I  have  a  mind  to  say  a 
few  things  to  Justus,  who  hath  himself  written  a  history  concerning  these  af- 
fairs ;  as  also  to  others  who  profess  to  write  history,  but  have  little  regard  to 
truth,  and  are  not  afraid,  either  out  of  ill  will  or  good  will  to  some  persons,  to 
relate  falsehoods.  These  men  do,  like  those  who  compode  forged  deeds  and 
conveyances ;  and  because  they  are  not  brought  to  the  like  punishment  with 
them,  they  have  no  regard  to  truth.  When  therefore  Justus  undertook  to  write 
about  these  facts,  and  about  the  Jewish  war,  that  ha  might  appear  to  have  been 
an  industrious  man,  he  falsified  in  what  he  related  about  me,  and  could  not 
speak'  truth  even  about  his  own  country ;  whence  ic  is,  that  being  belied  by 
him,  I  am  under  a  necessity  to  make  my  defence ;  and  so  I  shall  say  what  I 
have  concealed  till  now.  And  let  no  one  wonder  that  I  have  not  told  the 
world  these  things  a  great  while  ago.  For  although  it  be  necessary  for  an 
historian  to  write  the  truth,  yet  is  such  a  one  not  bound  severely  to  animad- 
vert on  the  wickedness  of  certain  men ;  not  out  of  any  favour  to  them,  but 
out  of  an  author's  own  moderation.  How  then  comes  it  to  pass,  O  Justus, 
thou  most  sagacious  of  writers  (that  I  may  address  myseif  ^o  him  as  if  he  were 
here  present,)  for  so  thou  boastest  of  thyself,  that  I  and  the  Galileans  have 
been  the  authors  of  that  sedition  which  thy  country  engaged  in,  both  against 
the  Romans  and  against  the  king  [Agrippa  junior  If]  For  before  ever  I  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Galilee  by  the  community  of  Jerusalem,  both  tliou,  and  all 
the  people  of  Tiberias,  had  not  only  taken  up  arms,  but  had  made  war  with  De- 
capolis  of  S)  ria.     Accordingly,  thou  hadst  ordered  their  villages  to  be  burnt, 

'  and  a  domestic  servant  of  thine  fell  in  the  battle.  Nor  is  it  I  only  who  say  this ; 
but  so  it  is  written  in  the  commentaries  of  Vespasian  the  emperor,  as  also  how 
the  inhabitants  of  Decapolis  came  clamouring  to  Vespasian  at  Ptolemais,  and  de- 
sired that  thou,  who  wast  the  author  [of  that  war]  mightest  be  brought  to  punishment 
And  thou  hedst  certainly  been  punished  at  the  command  of  Vespasian,  had  not 
king  Agrippa,  who  had  power  given  him  to  have  thee  put  to  death,  at  the  eamesf 
entreaty  of  his  sister  Bemice,  changed  the  punishment  of  death  into  a  long  im- 
prisonment. Thy  political  administration  of  affairs  afterwards  does  also  clearly 
discover  both  thy  other  H«»hiiviour  in  life,  and  that  thou  wast  the  occaaioii  of  thy 
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eountry's  revolt  from  the  Romans ;  plain  signs  of  which  I  shall  produce  pre* 
•eutly.  I  have  also  a  mind  to  say  a  few  things  to  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Ti- 
berias  on  thy  account,  and  to  demonstrate  to  those  that  light  upon  tliis  his- 
tory,  that  you  bear  no  good  will  neither  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  the  king.  To 
be  sure,  the  greatest  cities  of  Galilee,  (^Justus,  were  Sepphoris,  and  thy  cotin* 
try  Tiberias.  But  Sepphons,  situated  in  the  very  midst  of  Galilee,  and  having 
many  villages  about  it,  and  able  with  ease  to  have  been  bold  and  troublesome  to 
the  Romans,  if  they  had  so  pleased,  yet  did  it  resolve  to  continue  faithful  to 
thoso  the*r  masters,  and  at  the  same  time  excluded  mc  out  of  their  city,  and  piO' 
hibitcd  all  their  citizens  from  joining  with  the  Jews  in  the  war,  and  that  they 
might  be  out  of  danger  from  me,  they  by  a  wile  got  leave  of  me  to  fortify  thoir 
city  with  walls :  ^they  also,  of  their  own  accord,  admitted  of  a  garrison  of  Roman 
legions,  sent  them  by  Cestus  Gallus,  who  was  then  president  of  Syria,  and  so 
had  mo  in  contempt,  though  I  was  then  very  powerful,  and  all  were  greatly  afraid  of 
me ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  greatest  of  our  cities,  Jerusalem,  was  besieged, 
and  that  temple  of  ours,  which  belonged  to  us  all,  was  in  danger  of  falling  under 
the  enemy's  power,  they  sent  no  assistance  thither,  as  not  willing  to  have  it 
thought  they  would  bear  arms  against  the  Romans.  But  as  for  thy  country 
O  Justus,  situated  upon  the  lake  of  Gennesarcth,  and  distant  from  Hippos  th**-./ 
furlongs,  from  Gadara  sixty,  and  from  Scythopolis,  which  was  under  the  kmg^i 
iurisdiction,  a  hundred  and  twenty ;  when  there  was  no  Jewish  city  near,  it 
might  easily  have  preserved  its  fidelity  [to  the  Romans,]  if  it  had  so  pleased  tliera 
to  do ;  for  the  city  and  its  people  had  plenty  of  weapons.  But,  as  thou  sayst,  I 
was  then  that  author  [of  their  revolt.]  And  pray,  O  Justus,  who  was  the  author 
afierwards  7  For  thou  knowest  that  I  was  in  the  power  of  the  Romans  before 
Jerusalem  was  besieged,  and  before  the  same  time  Jotapata  was  taken  by  force, 
as  well  as  many  other  fortresses,  andm  great  many  of  the  Galileans  fell  in  the 
war.  It  was  therefore  then  a  proper  time,  when  you  were  certainly  freed  from 
any  fear  on  my  account,  to  throw  away  your  weapons,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the 
kiog  and  to  the  Romans,  that  it  was  not  of  choice,  but  as  forced  by  necessity, 
tibat  you  fell  into  the  war  against  them  ;  but  you  staid  till  Vespasian  came  him 
self  as  far  as  your  walls,  with  his  whole  army ;  and  then  you  did  indeed  lay  aside 
TOUT  weapons  out  of  fear,  and  your  city  had  for  certain  been  taken  by  force,  un 
Mss  Vespasian  had  complied  with  the  king's  supplication  for  you,  and  had  ex 
cused  your  madness.  It  was  not  I,  therefore,  who  was  the  author  of  this,  but 
ysur  own  inclinations  to  war.  Do  not  you  remember  how  often  I  got  you  under 
my  power,  and  yet  put  none  of  you  to  death  7  nay,  you  once  fell  into  a  tumult 
one  against  another,  and  slew  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  your  citizens,  not 
00  account  of  your  good  will  to  the  king  and  to  the  Romans,  but  on  account  of 
Tour  own  wickedness,  and  this  while  I  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  Jotapata. 
Nay  indeed,  were  there  not  reckoned  up  two  thousand  of  the  people  of  Tiberias, 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  some  of  which  were  slain,  and  the  rest  caught  and 
carried  captives  7  But  thou  wilt  pretend  that  thou  didst  not  engage  in  the  ^var, 
amce  thou  didst  flee  to  the  king.  Yes,  indeed,  thou  didst  flee  to  him ;  but  I  say 
it  was  out  of  fear  of  me.  Thou  sayst  indeed,  that  it  is  I  who  am  a  wicked  man. 
But  then,  for  what  reason  was  it  that  king  Agrippa,  who  procured  thee  thy  life 
when  thou  wast  condemned  to  die  by  Vespasian,  and  who  bestowed  so  much 
riches  upon  thee,  did  twice  aflerward  put 'thee  into  bonds,  and  as  oflen  obliged 
tbeo  to  mo  away  from  thy  country,  and,  when  he  had  once  ordered  thee  to  be 
put  to  death,  he  granted  thee  a  pardon  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Bemice  7  and, 
vheo  (after  so  many  of  thy  wicked  pranks)  he  had  made  thee  his  secretary,  he 

aht  thee  falsifying  his  epistles,  and  drove  thee  away  from  his  sight.  But  I 
not  inquire  accurately  into  these  matters  of  scandal  against  thee.  Yet  oaru 
iot  I  bat  wonder  at  thy  impudence,  when  thou  hast  the  assurance  to  say  that 
iioQ  hast  better  related  these  affairs  [of  the  war]  than  have  all  the  others  that 
lave  written  about  them,  whibt  thou  didst  not  know  what  was  done  m  Galilee 
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for  thou  wast  then  at  Berytus  with  the  king :  nor  didst  thou  know  how  luach  tlm 
Romans  suffered  at  the  siege  of  Jotapata,  ot  what  miseries  they  brooghi  upon  m% 
nor  couldst  then  le&m  by.inquiry  what  I  did  during  that  siege  myself;  for  ail  thoM 
that  might  afford  such  information  were  quite  destroyed  in  that  siege.     But  pet- 
hapa  :hou  wilt  say,  thou  hast  written  of  what  was  done  against  the  people  of  Je* 
rusalem  exactly.     But  how  should  that  be  ?  for  neither  wast  thou  concerned  in 
that  war,  nor  hast  thou  read  the  commentaries  of  Ccesar ;  of  which  we  haTe 
evident  proof,  because  thou  hast  contradicted  those  commentaries  of  Caesar  in 
thy  history.     But  if  thou  art  so  hardy  as  to  affirm  that  thou  hast  written  thit 
history  better  than  all  the  rest,  why  didst  thou  not  publish  thy  history  while 
the  emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus,  the  generals  in  that  war,  as  well  as  king 
Agrippa  and  his  family,   who  were  men  very  well  skilled  in  the  learning  « 
the  Greeks,  were  all  alive?  for  thou  hast  had  it  written  these  twenty  yeian^ 
and  then  mightest  thou  have  had  the  testimony  of  thy  accuracy.     But  now, 
when  these  men  are  no  longer  with  us,  and  thou  thinkest  thou  canst  not  be 
contradicted,  thou  venturest  to  publish   it.      But  then  I  was  not  in  like  man- 
ner  afraid  of  my  own  writing,  but  I  offered  my  books  to  the  emperors  them- 
selves,  when  the  facts  were  almost  under  men's  eyes ;  for  I  was  conscious  to 
Hiyself,  that  I  had  observed  the  truth  of  the  facts ;  and  as  I  expected  to  have 
their  attestation  to  them,  so  I  was  not  deceived  in  such  expectation.    More- 
over, I  immediately  presented   my    history  to   many  other  persons,   some  oi 
which  were  concerned  in  the  war,    as  was  king  Agrippa,   and  some  of  his 
kindred.    Now  the  emperor  Titus  was  so  desirous  that  the  knowledge  of  these 
affairs  should  be  taken  from  the  books  alone,  that  he  subscribed  his  own  hand  to 
them,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  published ;  and  for  king  Agrippa,  he  wrote 
me  sixty  .two  letters,  and  attested  to  the  truth  of  what  I  had  therein  delivered; 
two  of  which  letters  I  have  here  subjoined,  and  thou  mayest  thereby  know  theif 
contents.  **  King  Agrippa  to  Josephus,  his  dear  friend,  sendeth  greeting.    I  haft 
read  over  thy  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  thou  hast  done 
it  much  more  accurately,  and  with  greater  care,  than  have  the  other  writen. 
Send  me  the  rest  of  these  books.     Farewell,  my  dear  friend.''     "  King  Agrippa 
to  Josephus,  his  dear  friend,  sendeth  greeting.     It  seems  by  what  thou  hast 
written,  that  thou  standest  in  need  of  no  instruction,  in  order  to  our  infbrmatioa 
from  the  beginning.    However,  when  thou  comest  to  me,  I  will  inform  thee  of  a 
^eat  many  things  which  thou  dost  not  know."     So  when  this  history  was  ptiu 
tccted,  Agrippa,  neither  by  way  of  flattery,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  hiiDa 
nor  by  way  of  irony,  as  thou  wilt  say  (for  he  was  entirely  a  stranger  to  such  an 
evil  disposition  of  mind,)  but  he  wrote  thus  by  way  of  attestation  to  what  was 
true,  as  all  that  read  histories  may  do.     And  so  much  shall  be  said  concerning 
Justus,"**  which  I  am  obliged  to  add  by  way  of  digression. 

6.  Now  when  I  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Tiberias,  and  had  assembled  n^ 
friends  as  a  Sanhedrim,  I  consulted  what  I  should  do  as  to  John.     Whereupon  il 

•  The  character  of  thii  histoiy  of  J  uitus  of  Tiberias,  the  rival  of  our  Josephus,  which  is  now  loit,  wilfe 
Its  only  remaining  fragment,  ans  given  us  by  a  very  able  critic,  Photius,  who  read  that  history.  It  it  ■ 
the  38rd  code  of  his  Bibliotheca,  andninsthus .  **  1  have  readYsays  Photius)  the  chronology  of  Juatut  d 
Tiberias  whose  title  is  this,  [The  chronology  oj]  the  Kings  o/Judah,  which  succeeded  one  another.  Thk 
[Justus]  came  out  of  the  city  liberias  in  Galilee.  He  begins  his  history  from  Moses,  and  ends  it  ntf 
till  the  death  of  Agrippa,  the  seventh  [ruler]  of  the  family  of  Herod,  and  the  last  king  of  (he  Jews; 
who  took  the  government  under  Claudius,  had  it  augmented  under  Nero,  and  still  more  augmented  1^ 
Vesptisian.  He  died  iiv  ihe  third  year  of  Trajan,  where  also  his  history  ends.  He  is  veiy  concise  inlai 
language,  and  slightly  passes  over  those  affairs  that  were  most  necessary  to  be  insisted  cm  r  and  l>eingu»> 
de*-  the  Jewish  (/rejudices,  as  indeed  he  was  himself  also  a  Jew  by  birth,  he  makes  not  the  least  me»> 
tion  of  the  appearance  of  Christ,  or  what  things  happened  to  him,  or  of  the  wonderful  works  that  he  «W 
He  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Jew  whose  name  was  Ptsius.  He  was  a  man,  as  he  is  describeil  by  Jotephifr 
oi  a  most  profligate  character;  a  slave  both  to  money  and  to  pleasures.  In  public  atl'airs  he  was  op|io> 
Bite  to  Josephus ;  and  it  it  related,  that  he  laid  many  plots  against  him,  but  that  Josephus,  though  heM 
kis  enemy  frequently  under  his  power,  did  only  reproach  him  in  words,  and  so  let  him  go  without  faillMi 
puitishment.  He  says  also,  that  the  history  which  this  man  wrote  is,  for  the  main,  fabulous,  and  ehM^f 
at  tothnw  parts  where  he  describei  the  Roman  wai  with  the  Jews,  and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.*^ 
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aftpeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  the  Galileans,  that  I  should  arm  them  all,  and 
march  against  John,  and  punish  him  as  the  author  of  all  the  disorders  tnat  had 
liappened.  Yet  was  I  not  pleased  Mrith  their  determination ;  as  purposing  to 
compose  these  troubles  without  bloodshed.  Upon  this  I  exhorted  them  to  use  the 
utmost  care  to  learn  the  names  of  all  that  were  under  John ;  which  when  they 
httd  done,  and  I  thereby  was  apprized  who  the  men  were,  I  published  an  edict, 
wherein  I  offered  security  and  my  right  hand  to  such  of  John's  party  as  had  a 
■nnd  to  repent ;  and  I  allowed  twenty  days  time  to  such  as  would  take  this  most 
advantSLgeous  course  for  themselves.  I  also  threatened,  that  unless  they  threw 
down  their  arms,  I  would  bum  their  houses,  and  expose  their  goods  to  public  sale. 
When  the  men  heard  of  this,  they  were  in  no  small  disorder,  and  deserted  John ; 
and,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  came  to  me.  So 
thai  no  others  staid  with  John  but  his  own  citizens,  and  about  fit\een  hundred 
ttrangert  that  came  from  the  metropolis  of  Tyre :  and,  when  John  saw  that  he  had 
beeo  outwitted  by  my  stratagem,  he  continued  afterward  in  his  own  country,  and 
was  in  great  fear  of  me. 

07.  But  about  this  time  it  was  that  the  people  of  Sepphoris  grew  insolent,  and 

look  up  arms,  out  of  a  confidence  they  had  in  the  strength  of  their  walls,  and 

Vecause  they  saw  me  engaged  in  other  affairs  also.     So  they  sent  to  Cestius 

Callus,  who  was  president  of  Syria,  and  desired  that  he  would  either  come  quickly 

to  them,  and  take  their  city  under  his  protection,  or  send  them  a  garrison.     Ac 

eordingly  Gallus  promised  them  to  come,  but  did  not  send  word  when  he  would 

eome :  and,  when  I  had  learned  so  much,  I  took  the  soldiers  that  weie  with  me, 

and  made  an  assault  upon  the  people  of  Sepphoris,  and  took  the  city  by  force* 

Hie  Galileans  took  this  opportunity,  as  thinking  they  had  now  a  prope/  time  foi 

blowing  their  hatred  to  them,  since  they  bore  ill  will  to  that  city  also.     They 

then  exerted  themselves,  as  if  they  would  destroy  them  all  utterly,  with  those  that 

icjoumed  there  also.     So  they  ran  upon  them,  and  set  their  houses  on  fire,  as 

finding  them  ¥rithout  inhabitants ;  for  the  men  out  of  fear  ran  together  to  the  ci* 

tadel.    So  the  Galileans  carried  off  every  thing,  and  omitted  no  kind  of  desolation 

irfaich  they  could  bring  upon  their  countrymen^    When  I  saw  this,  I  was  exceed- 

ingiy  troubled  at  it,  and  commanded  them  to  leave  off,  and  put  them  in  mind  that 

k  was  not  agreeable  to  piety  to  do  such  things  to  their  countrymen :  but  since 

they  neither  would  hearken  to  what  I  exhorted,  nor  to  what  I  commanded  them 

to  do  (lor  the  hatred  they  bore  to  the  people  there  was  too  hard  for  my  exhorta- 

lions  to  them,)  I  bid  those  my  friends,  who  wel-e  most  faithful  to  me,  and  were  about 

me,  to  give  out  reports,  as  if  the  Romans  were  falling  upon  the  other  part  of  the 

city  wi&  a  great  army ;  and  this  I  did,  that,  by  such  a  report  being  spread  abroad, 

1  might  restrain  the  violence  of  the  Galileans,  and  preserve  the  city  of  Sepphoris. 

And  at  length  this  stratagem  had  its  effect ;  for,  upon  hearing  this  report,  they 

were  in  fear  for  themselves,  and  so  they  lefl  off  plundering,  and  ran  away ;  and 

this  mofe  especially,  because  they  saw  me,  their  general,  do  the  same  also ;  for, 

tbat  I  might  cause  this  report  to  be  believed,  I  pretended  to  be  in  fear  as  well  as 

they.     Thus  were  the  inhabitants  of  Sepphoris  unexpectedly  preserved  by  this 

eootrivance  of  mine. 

88.  Nay  indeed,  Tiberias  had  like  to  have  been  plundered  by  the  Galileans  also 
^Km  the  following  occasion :  the  chief  men  of  the  senate  wrote  to  the  king,  and 
Mred  that  he  would  come  to  them,  and  take  possession  of  their  city.  The  king 
Pfwnued  to  come,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  answer  to  theirs,  and  gave  it  to  one  of 
oil  bed-chamber,  whose  name  was  Crispus,  and  who  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  to  carry 
it  to  Tiberias*  When  the  Galileans  knew  that  this  man  carried  such  a  letter, 
Ihey  caught  him,  and  brought  him  to  me ;  but  as  soon  as  the  whole  multitude 
Isard  of  it,  they  were  enraged,  and  betook  themselves  to  their  arms.  So  a  great 
■toy  of  them  got  together  from  all  quarters  the  next  day,  and  came  to  the  citv 
Asochis,  where  I  then  lodged,  and  made  heavy  clamours,  and  called  the  city  Ti 
'    '   I  a  traitor  to  them,  and  a  friend  to  the  king :  and  desired  leave  of  ^ne  to  go 
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down  and  utterly  destroy  it ;  for  they  bore  the  like  ill  will  to  the  people  of  Tibe' 
rias,  as  they  did  to  those  of  Sepphoris. 

6d.  Whea  I  heard  this,  I  was  in  doubt  what  to  do,  and  hesitated  by  what  mean^ 
I  might  deliver  Tiberias  from  the  rage  of  the  Galileans ;  for  I  could  not  deny  thai 
those  of  Tiberias  had  written  to  the  king,  and  had  invited  him  to  come  to  them , 
for  his  letters  to  them  in  answer  thereto  would  fully  prove  the  truth  of  that.  So 
I  sat  a  long  time  musing  with  myself,  and  then  said  to  them,  "  I  know  well  enough 
that  the  people  of  Tiberias  have  offended ;  nor  shall  I  forbid  you  to  plunder  the 
city.  However,  such  things  ought  to  be  done  with  discretion ;  for  they  of  Tibe- 
rias have  not  been  the  only  betrayers  of  our  liberty,  but  many  of  the  most  eminent 
patriots  of  the  Galileans,  as  they  pretended  to  Ue.  have  done  the  same.  Tany 
therefore  till  I  shall  thoroughly  find  out  those  a'^thors  of  our  danger,  and  then  you 
shall  have  them  all  at  once  under  your  power,  with  all  such  as  you  shall  your- 
selves bring  in  also."  Upon  my  saying  this  I  pacUied  the  multitude,  and  they 
led  off  their  anger,  and  went  their  ways ;  and  I  gave  orders  that  he  who  brought 
the  king's  letters  should  be  put  into  bonds ;  but  in  a  few  days  I  pretended  that  I 
was  obliged,  by  a  necessary  affair  of  ray  own,  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom.  I  then 
called  Crispus  privately,  and  ordered  him  to  make  the  soldier  that  kept  him  drunk, 
and  to  run  away  to  the  king.  So  when  Tiberias  was  in  danger  of  being  utterly 
destroyed  a  second  time,  it  escaped  the  danger  by  my  skilful  nMuiagement,  and 
the  care  that  I  had  for  its  preservation. 

70.  About  this  time  it  was  that  Justus,  the  son  of  Pistus,  without  my  knowledge, 
ran  away  to  the  king ;  the  occasion  of  which  I  will  here  relate.  Upon  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans,  the  people  of  Tiberias  re- 
solved to  submit  to  the  king,  and  not  to  revolt  from  the  Romans ;  while  Justus 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  betake  themselves  to  their  arms,  as  being  himself  de- 
sirous  of  innovations,  and  having  hopes  of  obtaining  the  government  of  Galileei 
as  well  as  of  his  own  country  [Tiberias]  also.  Yet  did  he  not  obtain  what  he 
hoped  for ;  because  the  Galileans  bore  ill  will  to  those  of  Tiberias,  and  this  on 
account  of  their  anger  at  what  miseries  they  had  suffered  from  them  before  the 
war ;  thence  it  was,  that  they  would  not  endure  that  Justus  should  be  their  gover. 
tior.  I  myself  also,  who  had  been  entrusted  by  the  community  of  Jerusalem  with 
the  government  of  Galilee,  did  frequently  come  to  that  degree  of  rage  at  Justus, 
that  I  had  almost  resolved  to  kill  him,  as  not  able  to  bear  bis  mrschievous  dispo- 
sition. He  was  therefore  much  afraid  of  me,  lest  at  length  my  passion  should 
come  to  extremity ;  so  he  went  to  the  king,  as  supposing  that  he  should  dwell 
better,  and  more  safely  with  him. 

71.  Now  when  the  people  of  Sepphoris  had,  in  so  surprising  a  manner,  escaped 
their  first  danger,  they  sent  to  Cestius  Gallus,  and  desired  him  to  come  to  thev 
immediately,  and  take  possession  of  their  city,  or  else  to  send  forces  sufficient  l» 
repress  all  their  enemies'  incursions  upon  them  ;  and  at  the  last  they  did  prevail 
with  Gallus  to  send  them  a  considerable  army,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  which  cams 
in  the  night-time,  and  which  they  admitted  into  the  city.  But  when  the  countiy 
round  about  it  was  harassed  by  the  Roman  army,  I  took  those  soldiers  that  were 
about  me,  and  came  to  Garisme ;  where  I  cast  up  a  bank,  a  good  way  off  the  city 
Sepphoris ;  and  when  I  was  at  twenty  furlongs  distance,  I  came  upon  it  by  night, 
and  made  an  assault  upon  its  walls  with  my  forces ;  and  when  I  had  ordered  a 
considerable  number  of  my  soldiers  to  scale  them  with  ladders,  I  became  master 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  But  soon  af\er,  our  unacquaintedness  with  tho 
places  forced  us  to  retire,  afler  we  had  killed  twelve  of  the  Roman  footmen,  and 
two  horsemen,  and  a  few  of  the  people  of  Sepphoris,  with  the  loss  of  only  a  single 
man  of  our  own.  And  when  it  afterwards  came  to  a  battle  in  the  plain  against 
the  horsemen,  and  we  had  undergone  the  dangers  of  it  courageously  for  a  long 
lime,  we  were  beaten  ;  for  upon  the  Romans  encompassing  me  about,  my  soldien 
were  afraid,  and  fled  back.  There  fell  in  that  battle  one  of  those  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  guard  my  body ;  his  name  was  Justus,  who  at  this  time  had  the  99mm 
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p08t  with  tae  king.  At  the  same  time  also,  there  came  forces,  both  horseme& 
and  footmen,  from  the  king,  and  Sylla  their  commander,  who  was  the  captain  of 
this  guard;  this  Sylla  pitched  his  camp  at  five  furlongs  distance  from  Julias,  and 
«et  a  guard  upon  the  roads,  both  that  which  led  to  Cana,  and  that  which  led  to 
the  fortress  Gamala,  that  he  might  hinder  their  inhabitants  from  getting  provisions 
out  of  Galilee 

73.  As  soon  as  I  had  gotten  intelligence  of  this,  I  sent  two  thousand  armed 
men,  and  a  captain  over  them,  whose  name  was  Jeremiah^  who  raised  a  bank  a 
furlong  off  JuUas,  near  to  the  river  Jordan,  and  did  no  more  than  skirmish  with 
the  enemy ;  till  I  took  three  thousand  soldiers  myself,  and  came  to  them.  But 
on  the  next  day,  when  I  had  laid  an  ambush  in  a  certain  valley,  not  far  from  the 
banks,  I  provoked  those  that  belonged  to  the  king  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  gave 
orders  to  my  own  soldiers  to  turn  their  baoks  upon  them,  until  they  should  have 
drawn  the  enemy  away  from  their  camp,  and  brought  them  out  into  the  field,  which 
was  done  accordingly ;  for  Sylla,  supposing  that  our  party  did  really  run  away, 
was  ready  to  pursue  them,  when  our  soldiers  that  lay  in  ambush  took  them  on 
their  backs,  and  put  them  all  into  great  disorder.  I  also  immediately  made  a 
sudden  turn  with  my  own  forces,  and  met  those  of  the  king's  party,  and  put  them 
to  flight.  And  I  had  performed  great  things  that  day,  if  a  certain  fate  had  not 
been  my  hinderance ;  for  the  horse  on  which  I  rode,  and  upon  whose  back  I  fought, 
fell  into  a  quagmire,  and  threw  me  on  the  ground,  and  I  was  bruised  on  my  wrist, 
and  carried  into  a  village  named  Cephamome  or  Capernaum.  When  my  soldiers 
heard  of  this,  they  were  afraid  I  had  been  worse  hurt  than  I  was ;  and  so  they 
did  not  go  on  with  their  pursuit  any  farther,  but  returned  in  very  great  concern 
for  me.  I  therefore  sent  for  the  physicians,  and  while  I  was  under  their  hand,  f 
continued  feverish  that  day ;  and,  as  the  physicians  directed,  I  was  at  night  re 
moved  to  TarichesB. 

73.  When  Sylla  and  his  party  were  informed  what  had  happened  to  me,  the} 
took  courage  again ;  and  understanding  that  the  watch  was  negligently  kept  io 
our  camp,  they  by  night  placed  a  body  of  horsemen  in  ambush  beyond  Jordan^ 
and  when  it  was  day  they  provoked  us  to  fight ;  and  as  we  did  not  refuse  it,  bu> 
came  into  the  plain,  their  horsemen  appeared  out  of  that  ambush  in  which  they 
had  lain,  and  put  our  men  into  disorder,  and  made  them  run  away ;  so  they  slew 
fix  men  of  our  side.  Yet  did  they  not  go  off  with  the  victory  at  last ;  for  wl^n 
they  heard  that  some  armed  men  were  sallied  from  Tarichcx  to  Julias  they  were 
Uraid  and  retired. 

74.  It  was  not  now  long  before  Vespasian  came  to  Tyre,  and  king  Agrippa 
rith  him;  but  the  Tynans  began  to  speak  reproachfully  of  the  king,  and  called 
aim  an  enemy  to  the  Romans.  For  they  said,  that  Philip,  the  general  of  his 
umy,  had  betrayed  the  royal  palace,  and  the  Roman  forces  that  were  in  Jcru* 
lalem,  and  that  it  was  done  by  his  command.  When  Vespasian  heard  this  re 
fK>rt,  he  rebuked  the  Tyrians,  for  abusing  a  man  who  was  both  a  king,  and  a 
friend  to  the  Romans;  but  he  exhorted  the  king  to  send  Philip  to  Rome,  to 
answer  for  what  he  had  done  before  Nero.  But  when  Philip  was  sent  thither, 
he  did  not  come  into  the  sight  of  Nero,  for  he  found  him  very  near  death  on  ac 
count  of  the  troubles  that  then  happened,  and  a  civil  war;  and  so  he  returned  to 
die  king.  But  when  Vespasian  was  come  to  Ptolemais,  the  chief  men  of  De 
capolis  of  Syria  made  a  clamour  against  Justus  of  Tiberias,  because  he  had  set 
their  villages  on  fire:  so  Vespasian  delivered  him  to  the  king,  to  be  put  to  death 
by  those  under  the  king's  jurisdiction;  yet  did  the  king  [only]  put  him  into  bonds, 
and  concealed  what  he  had  done  from  Vespasian,  as  I  have  before  related.  But 
the  people  of  Sepphoris  met  Vespasian,  and  saluted  him,  and  had  forces  sent 
them,  with  Placidus  their  commander:  he  also  went  up  with  them,  as  I  also  ful- 
towed  them,  till  Vespasian  came  into  Galilee.  As  to  which  coming  of  his,  tma 
afler  what  manner  it  was  ordered,  and  how  he  fought  his  first  battle  with  me  near 
ihe  village  of  Taricheos.  ani  how  from  thence  they  went  to  Jotapata.  and  how  I 
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was  taken  alive  arid  bciind  and  bow  I  was  aflerwards  loosed,  with  all  that  wii 
done  by  me  in  the  Jewish  war,  and  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  I  have  accik 
rately  related  them  in  the  books  concerning  the  War  of  the  Jews.  However,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  fit  for  me  to  add  now  an  account  of  those  actions  of  my  life, 
which  I  have  not  related  in  that  book  of  the  Jewish  War. 

75.  For  when  the  siege  of  Jotapata  was  over,  and  I  was  among  the  Romans, 
T  was  kept  with  much  care,  by  means  of  the  great  respect  that  Vespasian  shoved 
me.  Moreover,  at  his  command  I  married  a  virgin,'^  who  was  from  among  the 
captives  of  that  country :  yet  did  she  not  live  with  mo  long,  but  was  divorced^ 
upon  my  being  freed  from  my  bonds,  and  my  going  to  Alexandria.  However, 
I  married  another  wife  at  Alexandria,  and  was  thence  sent,  together  with  Titus; 
to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  frequently  in  danger  of  being  put  to  death : 
while  both  the  Jews  were  very  desirous  to  get  me  under  their  power,  in  order  to 
have  me  punished ;  and  the  Romans  also,  whenever  they  were  beaten,  supposed 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  my  treachery,  and  made  continual  clamours  to  the  em- 
perors, and  desired  that  they  would  bring  me  to  that  punishment,  as  a  traitor  to 
them :  but  Titus  Ceesar  was  well  acquainted  with  the  uncertain  fortune  of  war, 
and  returned  no  answer  to  the  soldiers'  vehement  solicitations  against  me.  More- 
over, when  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  force,  Titus  Ciesar  persuaded  roe 
ft^quently  to  take  whatsoever  I  would  out  of  the  ruins  of  my  country,  and  said, 
that  he  gave  me  leave  so  do.  But  when  my  country  was  destroyed,  I  thought 
nothiag  else  to  be  of  any  value,  which  I  could  take  and  keep  as  a  comfort  under 
my  calamities ;  so  I  made  this  request  to  Titus,  that  my  family  might  have  their 
liberty ;  I  had  also  the  holy  booksj  by  Titus's  concession.  Nor  was  it  long  af^ 
that  I  a^ed  of  him  the  life  of  my  brother,  and  of  fiAy  friends  with  him,  ami  wai 
not  denied.  When  I  also  went  once  to  the  temple,  by  the  permission  of  Titus, 
where  there  were  a  great  multitude  of  captive  women  and  children,  I  got  all  those 
that  I  remembered  as  among  my  own  friends  and  acquaintance  to  be  set  free, 
being  in  number  about  one  hundred  and  ninety ;  and  so  I  delivered  them  without 
their  paying  any  price  of  redemption,  and  restored  them  to  their  former  fortune. 
And  when  I  was  sent  by  Titus  Csesar  with  Cerealius,  and  a  thoucmiid  horsemen, 
to  a  certain  village  called  Thecoa,  in  order  to  know  whether  it  were  a  place  fit 
for  a  camp,  as  I  came  back,  I  saw  many  captives  crucified,  and  remembered 
three  of  them  as  my  former  acquaintance.  I  was  very  sorry  at  this  in  my  mind, 
and  went  with  tears  in  my  eyes  to  Titus,  and  told  him  of  them ;  so  he  immediately 
commanded  them  to  be  taken  down,  and  to  have  the  greatest  care  taken  of  them 
in  order  to  their  recovery ;  yet  two  of  them  died  under  the  physician's  hands, 
while  the  third  recovered. 

76.  But  when  Titus  had  composed  the  troubles  in  Judea,  and  conjectured  that 
the  lands  which  I  had  in  Judea  w^ould  bring  me  in  no  profit,  because  a  garrison 
to  guard  the  country  was  aflerwards  to  pitch  there,  he  gave  me  another  country 
iii  the  plain.  And  when  he  was  going  away  to  Rome,  ^e  made  choice  of  me  to 
fail  along  with  him,  and  paid  me  great  respect:  and  when  we  were  come  to 
Rome,  I  had  great  care  taken  of  me  by  Vespasian ;  for  he  gave  me  an  apartment 
m  his  own  house,  which  he  lived  in  before  he  came  to  the  empire.  He  also 
honoured  me  with  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  and  gave  me  an  annual  pen- 
sion ;  and  continued  to  respect  me  to  the  end  of  his  life,  without  any  abatement 
of  his  kindness  to  me ;  which  very  thing  made  me  envied,  and  brought  me  into 
danger ;  for  a  certain  Jew,  whose  name  was  Jonathan,  who  had  raised  a  tumult 
in  Cyrene,  and  had  persuaded  two  thousand  men  of  that  country  to  join  with  him, 

*  Here  Josephus,  a  priest,  honestly  confesses  that  he  did  that  at  the  command  of  Vespasian,  which  b9 
iiad  before  told  us  wag  not  lawful  for  a  priest  to  do  bv  the  law  of  Moses,  Anti(j.  B.  iii.  ch.  xu.  sect.  2.  1 
niean  the  taking  a  captive  woman  to  wife.  See  also  against  Apion,  B.  i.  ch.  vii.  But  he  seeros  to  hat* 
been  quickly  sensible  that  his  compliance  with  the  command  of  an  emperor  would  not  excuse  him,  fat 
se  t«*H)n  nut  her  away,  as  Reland  justly  obsArves  here. 

•*  Of  tiiis  most  remarkabto  clause,  and  lU  mott  important  conaequencet,  tee  Emy  oa  tba  Old  Tciia 
Mm.  pa^  19S~19S 
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VIS  the  occamon  of  their  ruin.  But  when  he  was  bound  by  the  governor  of  that 
couDtiy,  he  told  him,  that  I  had  sent  him  both  weapons  and  money.  However, 
he  could  not  conceal  his  being  a  liar  from  Vespasian,  who  condemned  him  to  die ; 
according  to  which  sentence  he  was  put  to  death.  Nay,  af\er  that,  when  those 
that  envi^  my  good  fortune  did  frequently  bring  accusations  against  me,  by  God's 
proYidence  I  escaped  them  all.  I  also  received  from  Vespasian  no  small  quan- 
tity of  land,  as  a  free  gifl  in  Judea;  about  which  time  I  divorced  my  wife  also, 
as  Dot  pleased  with  her  behaviour,  though  liot  till  she  had  been  the  mother  of 
three  children,  two  of  which  are  dead,  and  one,  whom  I  named  Hyrcanus^  is 
alive.  Ailer  this  I  married  a  wife  who  had  lived  at  Crete,  but  a  Jewess  by  birth ; 
a  woman  she  was  of  eminent  parents,  and  such  as  were  the  most  illustrious  in  all 
the  coontry,  and  whose  character  was  beyond  that  of  most  other  women,  as  her 
focore  life  did  demonstrate.  By  her  I  had  two  sons,  the  elder  was  named  Justus, 
ind  the  next  Simonides,  who  was  also  named  Agrippa.  And  these  were  the  cir. 
comstances  of  my  domestic  affairs.  However,  the  kindness  of  the  emperor  to 
mecootinued  still  the  same:  for  when  Vespasian  was  dead,  Titus,  who  succeeded 
him  io  the  government,  kept  up  the  same  respect  for  me  which  I  had  from  his 
iatber;  and  when  I  had  frequent  accusations  laid  against  me,  he  would  not  be* 
liere  them.  And  Domitian,  who  succeeded,  still  augmented  his  respects  to  me  * 
fi)r  he  punished  those  Jews  that  were  my  accusers,  and  gave  command  that  a 
lerrant  of  mine,  who  was  an  eunuch,  and  my  accuser,  should  be  punished.  He 
ilao  made  that  country  I  had  in  Judea,  tax  free ;  which  is  a  mark  of  the  greatest 
boDour  to  him  who  hath  it ;  nay,  Domitia,  the  wife  of  Csesar,  continued  to  do  me 
kiodaesses.  And  this  is  the  account  of  the  actions  of  my  whole  life :  and  let  others 
judge  of  my  character  by  them  as  they  please.  But  to  thee,  O  Epaphroditus,^ 
tiMmmost  excellent  of  men,  do  I  dedicate  all  this  treatise  of  our  Antiquities  ^  and 
10  (or  the  present,  I  here  conclude  the  whole. 

•  OftlritEiMplinxiitiii,fMtlMiioteootlMPnfiweiotlMABtiq^iltte 
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PREFACE. 


§  1.*  Whereas  the  war  which  the  Jews  made  with  the  Romans  hath  been  tbtf 
greatest  of  all  those  not  only  that  have  been  in  our  times,  but  in  a  manner  of 
those  that  ever  were  heard  of;  both  of  those  wherein  cities  have  fought  againit 
cities,  or  nations  against  nations  ;  while  some  men,  who  were  not  concerned  in 
the  affairs  themselves,  have  gotten  together  vain  and  contradictory  stories  by 
hearsay,  and  have  written  them  down  after  a  sophistical  manner ;  and  whik 
those  that  were  there  present  have  given  false  accounts  of  things,  and  this  eithtf 
out  of  a  humour  of  flattery  to  the  Romans,  or  of  hatred  towa^s  the  Jews  ;  and 
while  their  writings  contain  sometimes  accusations,  and  sometimes  encomjami 
but  nowhere  the  accurate  truth  of  the  facts  ;  I  have  proposed  to  myself;  for  ib$ 
sake  of  such  as  live  under  the  government  of  the  Romans,  to  translate  thoM 
books  into  the  Greek  tongue,  which  I  formerly  composed  in  the  language  of  our 
country,  and  sent  to  tlie  Upper  Barbarians  if  I  Joseph,  the  son  of  Matthias,  hj 
birth  a  Hebrew,  a  priest  also,  and  one  who  at  first  fought  against  the  Romaof 
myself,  and  was  forced  to  be  present  at  what  was  done  aflerwa^s  [am  the  author 
of  this  work.] 

2.  Now  at  the  time  when  this  great  concussion  of  affairs  happened,  the  affain 
of  the  Romans  were  themselves  in  great  disorder.  Those  Jews  also  who  were 
for  innovations  then  arose  when  the  times  were  disturbed  ;  they  were  also  in  a 
flourishing  condition  for  strength  and  riches,  insomuch  that  the  affairvi  of  the  eaA 
were  then  exceedingly  tumultuous,  while  some  hoped  for  gain,  and  others  vere 
afraid  of  loss  in  such  troubles ;  for  the  Jews  hoped  that  all  of  their  nation  which 
were  beyond  Euphrates  would  have  raised  an  insurrection  together  with  them. 
The  Gauls  also,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans,  were  in  motion,  and  the 
Celtffi  were  not  quiet ;  but  all  was  m  disorder  after  the  death  of  Nero.  And  the 
opportunity  now  officred  induced  many  to  aim  at  the  royal  power ;  and  the  sol 

1  have  already  observed  more  than  once,  that  this  history  of  the  Jewish  war  was  Josephus*8  first  woii 
end  piiblibhed  al)out  A.  D.  75,  when  he  was  but  38  years  of  as:e :  and  that  when  he  wrote  it,  he  wtliM 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  several  circu.nstances  of  history,  from  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanc^ 
with  which  it  begins,  till  nearly  his  own  times,  contained  in  the  first  and  fornier  part  of  the  second  bork 
and  so  committed  many  involuntary  errors  therein.  Tnat  he  published  his  Antiquities  18  yeantftir 
ward,  in  the  13ih  year  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  93,  ^hen  he  was  much  more  completely  acquainted  widi 
tho«e  ancient  times,  and  aAer  he  had  perused  those  most  authentic  histories,  the  first  book  of  iMaccabceii 
and  the  chronides  of  the  priesthood  of  John  Hyrcauus,  Slc  That,  accordingly,  he  then  reviewed  thtM 
parts  of  this  work,  and  gave  the  public  a  more  faithful,  complete,  and  accurate  account  of  tiie  6c1l 
therein  related,  and  honestly  corrected  the  errors  he  had  liefore  run  into. 

•f  Who  these  Upper  Barbarians,  remote  from  the  sea,  were,  Josenhus  himself  will  inform  us,  mcl  % 
v\%.  the  Parthians  and  Babylonians,  and  remotest  Arabians  [or  the  JeWs  among  them  :J  besides  the  Jemi 
beyona  Euphrates,  and  the  Adiabeni  or  Assyrians.  Whence  we  also  learn  that  these  rvrrhians,  Babj 
loiViHiis,  the  remotest  Arabians  [or  at  least  t)ie  Jews  among  them,]  es  hIso  the  Jews  heyupd  Eu{^:iti^ 
nnd  the  Aviial)eni  or  Assyrians,  understood  Josephus's  Hebrew,  or  /atner  Thaldaic  bookt  of  ih*  Jcvafe 
War,  before  they  were  put  mto  the  Greil  language. 
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dien'  directed  change,  out  of  the  hopes  of  libelling  money.  I  thought  it,  there 
fore,  an  absurd  thing  to  see  the  truth  falsiiied  in  atfairs  of  such  great  conse 
qucncc,  and  to.take  no  notice  of  it ;  but  to  suHur  those  Greeks  and  Romans  that 
were  not  in  the  wars  to  be  ignorant  of  these  tliii:gs,  and  to  read  either  ilatteries 
or  fictions,  while  the  Partliians,  and  Babylonians,  and  the  remotest  Arabians, 
aiiiltiiosc  of  our  nation  beyond  Euphrates,  with  the  Adiabeni,  by  my  means  knew 
4CC  irately  both  whence  the  war  begun,  what  miseries  it  brought  upon  us,  and 
filler  what  manner  it  ended. 

3.  h  is  true,  these  writers  have  the  confidence  to  call  their  accounts  histories , 
*iierein  yet  thev  seem  to  me  to  fail  of  their  own  purpose,  as  well  as  to  relate 
a-uliing  tliat  is  sound.  For  they  have  a  mind  to  demonstrate  the  greatness  of 
the  U'jinans,  while  they  still  diminish  and  lessen  the  actions  of  the  Jews  ;  as  nol 
diiC('rnin«]r  how  it  cannot  be  that  those  must  appear  to  be  great,  who  have  only 
conquered  those  that  were  little.  Nor  are  they  ashamed  to  overlook  the  length 
of  the  wur.  the  multitude  of  the  Roman  forces  who  so  greatly  suffered  in  it,  or 
(be  mijrht  of  the  commanders,  whose  great  labours  about  Jerusalem  will  be 
j/eemed  inglorious,  if  what  they  achieved  be  reckoned  but  a  small  matter. 

4.  However,  I  will  not  go  into  the  other  extreme,  out  of  opposition  to  these 
Oiea  who  exioi  tne  Romans,  nor  will  I  determine  to  raise  the  actions  of  my  coun- 
<nmen  too  high ;  but  I  will  prosecute  the  actions  of  both  parties  with  accuracy, 
fet  shall  I  suit  my  language  to  the  passions  I  am  under,  as  to  the  affairs  I  de« 

icribe ;  and  roust  be  allowed  to  indulge  some  lamentations  upon  the  miseries  un* 

dergono  by  my  own  country  :  for  that  it  was  a  seditious  temper  of  our  own  that 

destroyed  it,  and  that  they  were  the  tyrants  among  the  Jews  who  brought  thr 

Boman  power  upon  us,  who  unwillingly  attacked  us,  and  occasioned  the  burn 

ing  of  our  holy  temple,  Titus  Ccssar,  who  destroyed  it,  is  himself  a  witness 

vho,  during  the  entire  war,  pitied  the  people  who  were  kept  under  by  the  sedi 

tioua.  and  did  oflen  voluntarily  delay  the  taking  of  the  city,  and  allowed  time  h) 

the  siege,  in  order  to  let  the  authors  have  opportunity  for  repentance.     But  if 

toy  one  makes  an  unjust  accusation  against  us,  when  we  speak  so  passionateW 

•bout  the  tyrants  or  the  robbers,  or  sorely  bewail  the  misfortunes  of  our  country, 

tel  him  indulge  my  affections  herein,  though  it  be  contrary  to  the  rules  for  writ 

Dg  history  ;  because  it  had  so  come  to  pass  that  our  city  Jerusalem  had  arrived 

it  a  higher  degree  of  felicity  than  any  other  city  under  the  Roman  government, 

•ad  yet  at  last  fell  into  the  sorest  of  calamities  again.     Accordingly,  it  appears 

to  roe,  that  the*  misfortunes  of  all  men,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  if  they 

be  compared  to  these  of  the  Jews,  are  not  so  considerable  as  they  were ;  while 

the  authors  of  them  were  not  foreigners  neither.     This  makes  it  impossible  for 

He  to  contain  ray  lamentations.     But  if  any  one  be  inflexible  in  his  censures  of 

be,  let  him  attribute  the  facts  themselves  to  the  historical  part,  and  the  lamenta* 

tioQ9  to  the  writer  himself  only. 

5.  However,  1  may  justly  blame  the  learned  men  among  the  Greeks,  who 
vbea  such  great  actions  have  been  done  in  their  own  times,  which  upon  the  com- 
pinson  quite  eclipse  the  old  wars,  do  yet  sit  as  judges  of  those  aflairs,  ar^d  pass 
Utter  censures  upon  the  labours  of  the  best  writers  of  antiquity  ;  which  modems, 
iltbough  they  may  be  superior  to  the  old  writers  in  eloquence,  yet  are  they  infe- 
nor  to  them  in  the  execution  of  what  they  intended  to  do  :  while  these  also  write 
oew  histories  about  the  Assyrians  and  Modes,  as  if  the  ancient  writers  had  nol 
described  their  affairs  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  although  these  be  as  far  infe- 
rior to  them  in  abilities,  as  they  are  different  in  their  notions  from  them  :  for  of 
old  every  one  took  upon  them  to  write  what  happened  in  his  own  time ;  where 
liioir  immediate  concern  in  the  actions  made  their  promises  of  value :  and  whe^ 

*  That  thcM  calamities  of  the  Jews,  who  were  our  Saviour*s  murderers,  were  to  be  the  greatest  t}iat 
ftidcrer  been  since  the  beginning  uf  the  world,  our  Saviour  had  directly  foretold.  Matt  xxiv.  21 ;  Mark, 
tiii- 19:  L4ike,  xxL  83, 24 ;  and  that  thoy  proved  to  be  such  accordingly,  Josephus  is  here  a  most  tu- 
teitiB  witness. 
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it  must  be  reproachful  to  write  lies,  when  they  must  be  knowb  b^  tne  r^hScn  U 
be  such.  But  then,  an  undertaking  to  preserve  the  memory  of  what  hatn  noi 
been  before  recorded,  and  to  represent  the  a^airs  of  one's  own  time  to  those  that 
come  afterwards,  is  really  worthy  of  praise  and  conmiendation.  Now  he  is  to 
be  esteemed  to  have  taken  good  pains  in  earnest,  not  who  does  no  more  than 
change  the  disposition  and  order  of  other  men's  works,  but  he  who  not  only  re. 
lates  what  had  not  been  related  before,  but  composes  an  entire  body  of  history 
of  his  own :  accordingly,  I  have  been  at  great  charges,  and  have  taken  very 
great  pains  [about  this  history,]  though  I  be  a  foreigner;  and  do  dedicate  this 
work,  as  a  memorial  of  great  actions,  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians. 
But  for  some  of  our  own  principal  men,  their  mouths  are  wide  and  open,  and 
their  tongues  loosed  presently,  for  gain  and  lawsuits,  but  quite  muzzled  up  when 
they  arc  to  write  history,  where  they  must  speak  truth,  and  gather  facts  together 
with  a  great  deal  of  pains ;  and  so  they  leave  the  writing  such  histories  to  weaker 
people,  and  to  such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  actions  of  princes.  Tet  shaO 
the  real  truth  of  historical  facts  be  preferred  by  us,  how  much  soever  it  be  ne- 
glected among  the  Greek  historians. 

6.  To  write  concerning  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  who  they  were  [originally,] 
and  how  they  revolted  from  the  Egyptians,  and  what  country  they  travelled  over, 
and  what  countries  they  seized  upon  aflerward,  and  how  they  were  removed  out 
of  them,  I  think  this  not  to  be  a  fit  opportunity,  and  on  other  accounts  also  super* 
fluous  ;  and  this  because  many  Jews  before  me  have  composed  4he  histories  of 
our  ancestors  very  exactly,  as  have  some  of  the  Greeks  done  it  also,  and  have 
translated  our  histories  into  their  own  tongue,  and  have  not  much  mistaken  the 
truth  in  their  histories.  But  then,  where  the  writers  of  these  affairs,  and  onrpn^ 
phets  leave  off,  thence  shall  I  take  my  rise,  and  be^n  my  history.  Now  as  to 
what  concerns  that  war,  which  happened  in  my  own  time,  I  will  go  over  it  veiy 
largely,  and  with  all  the  diligence  I  am  able  ;  but  for  what  preceded  DEiine  own 
age,  that  I  shall  run  over  very  briefly. 

7.  [For  example^  I  shall  relate]  how  Antiochus,  who  was  named  Epipkam 
took  Jerusalem  by  force,  and  held  it  three  years  and  three  months,  and  was  tlM 
ejected  out  of  the  country  by  the  sons  of  Asamoneus ;  afler  that,  how  their  poi 
terity  quarrelled  about  the  government,  and  brought  upon  their  settlement  tiM 
Romans  and  Pompey ;  how  Herod  also,  the  son  of  Antipater,  dissolved  their  go- 
vernment, and  brought  Sosius  upon  them  ;  as  also,  how  our  people  made  a  sedi* 
tion  upon  Herod's  death,  while  Augustus  was  the  Roman  emperor,  and  Qmoti* 
bus  Varus  was  in  that  country ;  and  how  the  war  broke  out  in  the  twelfUi  year  of 
Nero,  whh  what  happened  to  Cestius,  and  what  places  the  Jews  assaulted  in  tt 
hostile  manner  in  the  first  sallies  of  the  war. 

8-  As  also,  [I  shall  relate]  how  they  built  walls  about  the  neighbouring  citieif 
and  how  Nero,  upon  Cestius's  defeat  was  in  fear  of  the  entire  event  of  the  war, 
and  thereupon  made  Vespasian  general  in  this  war ;  and  how  this  Veq>a8iaDt 
with  the  elder*  of  his  sons,  made  an  expedition  into  the  country  of  Judea;  what 
was  the  number  of  thd  Roman  army  that  he  made  use  of;  and  how  many  of  hii 
auxiliaries  were  cut  off  in  all  Galilee;  and  how  he  took  some  of  its  cities  entirely^ 
and  by  force,  and  others  of  them  by  treaty,  and  on  terms.  Now  when  I  am  come 
so  far,  I  shall  describe  the  good  order  of  the  Romans  in  war,  and  the  discipline 
of  their  legions ;  the  amplitude  of  both  the  Galileos,  with  its  nature,  and  the  li- 
mits of  Judea.     And,  besides  this,  I  shall  particularly  go  over  what  is  peculiar 
to  the  country,  the  lakes  and  fountains  that  are  in  them,  and  what  miseries  hap 
poned  to  every  city  as  they  were  taken ;  and  all  this  with  accuracy,  as  I  saw  the 
things  done  or  sufiered  in  them.    For  I  shall  not  conceal  any  of  the  calamities ) 
niyself  endured,  since  I  shall  relate  them  to  such  as  know  the  truth  of  them. 

9.  Afler  this,  [I  shall  relate]  how,  when  the  Jews'  affairs  were  become  very 

•  Titiii. 
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bad,  Nero  died,  and  Vespasian,  when  he  was  going  to  attack  Jerusalem,  wai 
called  back  to  take  the  government  upon  him ;  what  signs  happened  to  him  rela. 
ting  to  his  gaining  that  government,  and  what  mutations  of  government  then  hap« 
pened  at  Rome,  and  how  he  was  unwillingly  made  emperor  by  his  soldiers,  and 
how  upon  his  departure  to  Egypt,  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  the  em- 
pire,  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  became  very  tumultuous  ;  as  also  how  the  tyrants 
rose  up  against  them,  and  fell  into  dissensions  amongst  themselves. 

10.  Moreover,  [I  shall  relate]  how  Titus  marched  out  of  Egypt  into  Judea  the 
second  time ;  as  also  how,  and  where,  and  how  many  forces  he  got  together : 
and  in  what  state  the  city  was  by  the  means  of  the  seditious  at  his  coming ; 
what  attacks  he  made  and  how  many  ramparts  he  cast  up ;  of  the  three  walls 
that  encompassed  the  city,  and  their  measures  ;  of  the  strength  of  the  city;  and 
the  structure  of  the  temple  and  holy  house  ;  and  besides,  the  measures  of  those 
edifices,  and  of  the  altar,  and  all  accurately  determined.  A  description  also 
of  certain  of  their  festivals,  and  seven*  purifications  of  purity,  and  the  sacred 
ministrations  of  the  priests,  with  the  garments  of  the  priest,  and  of  the  high 
priests,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  most  holy  place  of  the  temple,  without  conceal- 
ing  any  thing,  or  adding  any  thing  to  the  known  truth  of  things. 

11.  After  this,  I  shall  relate  the  barbarity  of  the  tyrants  towards  the  people 
of  their  own  nation,  as  well  as  the  indulgence  of  the  Romans  in  sparing  foreign- 
ers ;  and  how  often  Titus  out  of  his  desire  to  preserve  the  city  and  the  temple,  in- 
vited  the  seditious  to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation.  1  shall  distinguish  also 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  and  their  calamities  ;  how  far  they  were  afflicted  by 
the  sedition,  and  how  far  by  the  famine,  and  at  length  were  taken.  Nor  shall  1 
ODut  to  mention  the  misfortunes  of  the  deserters,  nor  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  captives ;  as  also,  how  the  temple  was  burnt,  against  the  consent  of  Caesar, 
•ad  how  many  sacred  things  that  had  been  laid  up  in  the  temple  were  snatched 
ont  of  the  fire ;  the  destructon  also  of  the  entire  city,  with  the  signs  and  wonders 
that  went  before  it ;  and  the  taking  of  the  tyrants  captives,  and  the  multitude  of 
those  that  were  made  slaves,  and  into  what  different  misfortunes  they  were  every 
one  distributed.  Moreover,  what  the  Romans  did  to  the  remains  of  the  war, 
and  how  they  demolished  the  strong  holds  that  were  in  the  country,  and  how 
Titus  went  over  the  whole  country,  and  settled  its  affairs ;  together  with  his 
return  into  Italy,  and  his  triumph. 

12. 1  have  comprehended  all  these  things  in  seven  books  ;  and  have  leA  no  oc- 
casion for  complaint  or  accusation  to  such  as  have  been  acqui.inted  with  this  war ; 
and  I  have  written  it  down  for  the  sake  of  those  that  love  tru  h,  but  not  for  those 
that  please  themselves  [with  fictitious  relations.]  And  1  will  begin  my  account 
of  these  things  with  what  I  call  my  First  Chapter. 

*  These  7,  orratber  5,  degrees  of  purity,  or  purification,  are  enumerated  Ijorraflef,  B.i  cli.  r  ^C 
The  Babbios  make  10  deg^s  of  tbem,  as  Reland  there  infornit  ua. 
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BOOK  I. 


COHTAIHIITO  THB  ITfTERVAL  OF  ONB   HUNDRED  AND  SIXTT-SKVCR  TXAll. 

FROM  THE  TAKIJm  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  AJVriOCHUS  EPIPHAJ^fES^  TO  TBI 
DEATH  OF  HEROD  THE  GREAT. 


CHAP.  I. 

Uow  the  City  Jerusalem  teas  takeity  and  the  Temple  pillaged  \bp  Aniwekui 

Epiphanes :  As  alsoy  concerning  the  Actions  of  the  Maccabees^  Matthias 

and  Judas ;  and  concerning  the  Death  of  Judas, 

^  1.  At  the  same  time  that  Antiochus  ,  who  was  called  Epiphanes,  had  aquar* 
rel  with  the  sixth  Ptolemy  about  his  nght  to  the  whole  country  of  Syria,  a  greai 
sedition  fell  among  the  men  of  power  in  Judea,  and  they  had  a  contention  about 
obtaining  the  government ;  while  each  of  those  that  were  of  dignity  could  ool 
endure  to  be  subject  to  their  equals.  However,  Onias,  one  of  the  high  priests 
got  the  better,  and  cast  the  sons  of  Tobias  out  of  the  city,  who  fled  to  Antiochus 
and  besought  him  to  make  use  of  them  for  his  leaders,  and  to  make  an  expeditiofi 
mto  Judea.  The  king,  being  thereto  disposed  beforehand,  comphed  with  then 
and  camtj  upon  the  Jews  with  a  great  army,  and  took  their  city  by  force,  and 
slew  a  great  multitude  of  those  that  favoured  Ptolemy,  and  sent  out  his  soldien 
to  plunder  them  without  mercy.  He  also  spoiled  the  temple,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  constant  practice  of  offering  a  daily  sacrifice  of  expiation  for  three  years  and 
six  months.  But  Onias  the  high  priest  fled  to  Ptolemy,  and  received  a  palaco 
from  him  in  the  Nomus  of  Heliopoiis,  where  he  built  a  city  resembling  Jem- 
salem,  and  a  temple  that  was  like'"  its  temple,  concerning  which  we  shall  speak 
more  in  its  proper  place  hereafler. 

2.  Now  Antiochus  was  not  satisfied  either  with  his  unexpected  taking  the  city» 
or  with  its  pillage,  or  with  the  great  slaughter  he  had  made  there ;  but  being 
overcome  with  his  violent  passions,  and  remembering  what  he  had  suffered  during 
the  siege,  he  compelled  the  Jews  to  dissolve  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  to 
keep  their  infants  uncircumcised,  and  to  sacrifice  swine's  flesh  upon  the  altar; 
against  which  they  all  opposed  themselves,  and  the  most  approved  among  them 
were  put  to  death.  Bacchides  also,  who  was  sent  to  keep  the  fortresses,  having 
these  wicked  commands  joined  to  his  own  natural  barbarity,  indulged  ail  sorts  d 
the  extremest  wickedness,  and  tormented  the  worthiest  of  the  inhabitants,  man 
by  man,  and  threatened  the  city  every  day  with  open  destruction,  till  at  length 
he  provoked  the  poor  sufferers  by  the  extremity  of  his  wicked  doings  to  avengs 
themselves. 
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3.  Accordingly,  Matthias,  the  son  of  Asamoneus,  one  of  the  priests  who  lived 
in  a  village  called  Modin,  armed  himself,  together  with  his  own  family,  which 
had  five  of  his  own  sons  in  it,  and  slew  Bacchides  with  daggers;  and  thereupon, 
out  of  the  fear  of  the  many  garrisons  [of  the  enemy,]  ho  Bed  to  the  mountains ; 
and  so  many  of  the  people  followed  him,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  come  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  to  give  battle  to  Antiochus's  generals,  when  he  beat 
them,  and  drove  them  out  of  Judea.  So  he  came  to  the  government  by  this  his 
success,  and  became  the  prince  of  his  own  people  by  their  own  free  consent,  and 
then  died,  leaving  the  government  to  Judas  his  eldest  son. 

4.  Now  Judas,  supposing  that  Antiochus  would  not  lie  still,  gathered  an  army 
out  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  was  the  first  that  made  a  league  of  friendship 
with  the  Romans,  and  drove  Epiphanes  out  of  the  country  when  he  had  made  a 
second  expedition  into  it,  and  this  by  giving  him  a  great  defeat  there ;  and  when 
be  was  warmed  by  this  great  success,  he  made  an  assault  upon  the  garrison  that 
was  in  the  city,  for  it  had  not  been  cut  off  hitherto;  so  he  ejected  them  out  of  the 
upper  city,  and  drove  the  soldiers  into  the  lower,  which  part  of  the  city  was  called 
the  Citadel,  He  then  got  the  temple  under  his  power,  and  cleansed  the  whole 
place,  and  walled  it  round  about,  and  made  new  vessels  for  sacred  ministrations, 
and  brought  them  into  the  temple,  because  the  former  vessels  had  been  profaned. 
He  also  built  another  altar,  and  began  to  offer  the  sacrifices ;  and  when  the  city 
had  already  received  its  sacred  constitution  again,  Antiochus  died ;  whose  son 
Antiochus  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  his  hatred  to  the  Jews  also. 

5.  So  this  Antiochus  got  together  fifty  thousand  footmen,  and  five  thousand 
horsemen,  and  four  score  elephants,  and  marched  through  Judca,  into  the  moun« 
taf nous  parts.  Ho  then  took  Bethsura,  which  was  a  small  city ;  hut  at  a  place 
ealled  Bethzacharias,  where  the  passage  was  narrow,  Judas  met  him  with  his 
tnoy.  However,  before  the  forces  joined  battle,  Judas's  brother  Eleazar,  seeing 
ihe  very  highest  of  the  elephants  adorned  with  a  large  tower,  and  with  military 
trappings  of  gold  to  guard  him,  and  supposing  that  Antiochus  himself  was  upon 
turn,  he  ran  a  great  way  before  his  own  army,  and,  cutting  his  way  through  the 
enemies'  troops,  he  got  up  to  the  elephant ;  yet  could  he  not  reach  him  who 
teemed  to  be  the  kin|,  by  reason  of  his  being  so  high ;  but  still  he  ran  his  weapon 
into  the  belly  of  the  beast,  and  brought  him  down  upon  himself,  and  was  crushed 
lo  death,  having  done  no  more  than  attempted  great  things,  and  showed  timt  he 
preferred  glory  before  life.  Now  he  that  governed  the  elephant  was  hut  a  pn- 
vate  man;  and  had  he  proved  to  Le  Antiochus,  Eleazar  had  performed  nothing 
more  by  this  bold  stroke  than  that  it  might  appear  he  chose  to  die,  when  he  had 
\he  bare  hope  of  thereby  doing  a  glorious  action ;  nay,  this  disappointment  proved 
tn  omen  to  his  brother  [Judas]  how  the  entire  battle  would  end.  It  is  true  that 
the  Jews  fought  it  out  bravely  for  a  long  titne,  but  the  king's  forces  being  supe- 
rior  in  number,  and  having  fortune  on  their  side,  obtained  the  victory.  And  when 
t  great  many  of  his  men  were  slain,  Judas  took  the  rest  with  him,  and  fled  to  tha 
toparchy  of  Gophna.  So  Antiochus  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  stayed  there  but  % 
few  days,  for  he  wanted  provisions,  and  so  he  went  his  way.  He  lefl  indeed  i 
garrison  behind  him,  such  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  keep  the  place,  but  drew  tho 
rest  of  his  army  off,  to  take  their  winter  quarters  in  Syria. 

6.  Now  after  the  king  was  departed,  Judas  was  not  idle ;  for  as  many  of  hit 
own  nation  came  to  him,  so  did  he  gather  those  that  had  escaped  out  of  the  battle 
together,  and  gave  battle  again  to  Antiochus's,  generals  at  a  village  called  Ada- 
9a:  and  being  too  hard  for  his  enemies  in  the  battle,  and  killing  a  great  number 
of  them,  he  was  at  last  hunself  slain  also.  Nor  was  it  many  days  afterward  that 
his  brother  John  had  a  plot  laid  against  him  by  Antiochus's  party,  and  was  s/aia 

kv  tliAm. 
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CHAP.  n. 

Concerning  the  Successors  of  Judas  ^  who  were  JonoOum^  and  Simeon^ 
John  Hyrcanus. 

^  1.  When  Jonathan,  who  was  Judas's  brother,  succeeded  him,  he  behaved 
himeelf  with  great  circumspection  in  other  respects  with  relation  to  his  own 
people ;  and  he  corroborated  his  authority  by  preserving  his  friendship  with  the 
Romans.  He  also  made  a  league  with  Antiochus's  son.  Yet  was  not  all  this 
sufficient  for  his  security;  for  the  tyrant  Trypho,  who  was  guardian  to  Antio- 
clius's  son,  laid  a  plot  against  him ;  and,  besides  that,  endeavoured  to  take  off  hit 
friends,  and  caught  Jonathan  by  a  wile,  as  he  was  going  to  Ptolemais  to  Antio* 
chus,  with  a  few  persons  in  his  company,  and  put  him  in  bonds,  and  then  made 
an  expedition  against  the  Jews ;  but  when  he  was  afterward  driven  away  by 
Simeon,  who  was  Jonathan's  brother,  and  was  enraged  at  his  defeat,  he  put  Jona- 
than to  death. 

2.  However,  Simeon  managed  the  public  affairs  afler  a  courageous  manner,  and 
took  Gazara,  and  Joppa,  and  Janmia,  which  were  cities  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  also  got  the  garrison  under,  and  demolished  the  citadel.  He  was  afterward 
an  auxiliary  to  Antiochus  against  Trypho,  whom  he  besieged  in  Dora,  before  he 
went  on  his  expedition  against  the  Medes :  yet  could  not  he  make  the  king  asha- 
med of  his  ambition,  though  he  had  assisted  him  in  killing  Trypho ;  for  it  was  not 
long  ere  Antiochus  sent  Cendebeus  his  general  with  an  army  to  lay  waste  Judea, 
and  to  subdue  Simeon :  yet  he,  though  he  were  now  in  years,  conducted  Ihe  war 
as  if  he  were  a  much  younger  man.  He  also  sent  his  sons  with  a  band  of  strong 
men  against  Antiochus,  while  he  took  part  of  the  army  himself  with  him,  and  feO 
upon  him  from  another  quarter :  he  also  laid  a  great  many  men  in  ambush  ie 
many  places  of  the  mountains,  and  was  superior  in  all  his  attacks  upon  them ;  and 
when  he  had  been  conqueror  after  so  glorious  a  manner,  he  was  made  high  priest, 
and  also  freed  the  Jews  from  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  after  a  hundred 
and  seventy  years  of  the  empir^[of  Seleucus.] 

3.  This  Simeon  also  had  a  plot  laid  against  him,  and  was  slain  at  a  feast  bj 
his  son-in-law  Ptolemy,  who  put  his  wife  and  two  sons  into  prison,  and  sent  soma 
persons  to  kill  John,  who  was  also*  called  Hyrcanus.  But  when  the  young  nun 
was  informed  of  their  coming  beforehand,  he  made  haste  to  get  to  the  city,  tf 
having  a  great  confidence  in  the  people  there,  both  on  account  of  the  memory  of 
the  glorious  actions  of  his  father,  and  of  the  hatred  they  could  not  but  bear  to  the 
injustice  of  Ptolemy.  Ptolemy  also  made  an  attempt  to  get  into  the  city  by  ano- 
ther gate,  but  was  repelled  by  the  people,  who  had  just  then  admitted  of  Hyici^ 
nus  ;  so  he  retired  presently  to  one  of  the  fortresses  that  were  above  Jericho, 
which  was  called  Dagon.  Now  when  Hyrcanus  had  received  the  high  prieit- 
nood,  which  his  father  had  held  before,  and  had  offered  sacrifice  to  God,  he 
tiiade  great  haste  to  attack  Ptolemy,  that  he  might  afibrd  reUef  to  hie  mother 
and  brethren. 

4.  So  he  laid  siege  to  the  forfress,and  was  superior  to  Ptolemy  in  other  re- 
spects, but  was  overcome  by  him  as  to  the  just  affection  [he  had  for  his  rela- 
tions] ;  for  when  Ptolemy  was  distressed,  he  brought  forth  his  mother  and  hii 
brethren,  and  set  them  upon  the  wall,  and  beat  them  with  rods  in  every  body's 
sight,  and  threatened,  that,  unless  he  would  go  away  immediately;  he  would 

*  'Why  this  John  the  1011  of  Simeon,  the  high  priest,  and  governor  of  the  Jews,  was  called  Hjieanii% 
loseplius  no  where  informs  us ;  nor  is  he  called  other  than  John  at  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  the  Mscet* 
oees.  However,  Sextus  Senensis;  when  he  gives  us  an  epitome  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  book  bat 
abridged  by  Joscphus  or  of  the  chronicles  of  this  John  Hyrcanus,  then  extant,  assures  us  that  he  was<ak 
led  Hyrcanus,  from  his  conquest  of  one  of  that  name.  See  Authent  Rec  I'art  1.  p.  307.  But  of  Wk 
wrumgir  Antiochus,  see  Deao  Aldrich*snote  hem 
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throw  them  down  headlong  ;  at  which  sight  Hyrcanus's  commiseration  and  con* 
cern  were  too  hard  for  his  anger.  But  his  mother  was  not  dismayed,  neither  at 
the  stripes  she  received,  nor  at  the  death  with  which  she  was  threatened;  but 
stretched  out  her  hands,  and  prayed  her  son  not  to  be  moved  with  the  injuries 
that  she  suficred,  to  spare  the  wretch  ;  since  it  was  to  her  better  to  die  by  the 
Means  of  Ptolemy,  than  to  live  ever  so  long  provided  he  might  be  punished 
for  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  their  family.  Now  John's  case  was  this. — 
H^jen  he  considered  the  courage  of  his  mother,  and  heard  her  entreaty,  he 
set  about  his  attacks  ;  but  when  he  saw  her  beaten,  and  torn  to  pieces  with  the 
stripes,  he  grew  feeble,  and  was  entirely  overcome  by  his  affections.  And  as 
the  seige  was  delayed  by  this  means,  the  year  of  rest  came  on,  upon  which  the 
Jews  rest  every  seventh  year,  as  they  do  on  every  seventh  day.  On  this  year, 
therefore,  Ptolemy  was  freed  from  being  besieged,  and  slew  the  brethren  of  John, 
with  their  mother,  and  fled  to  Zeno,  who  was  also  called  CotylaSf  who  was  the 
tynni  of  Philadelphia. 

5.  And  now  Antiochus  was  so  angry  at  what  he  had  suffered  from  Simeon, 
that  he  made  an  expedition  into  Judea,  and  sat  down  before  Jerusalem,  and  be* 
sieged  Hyrcanus  ;  but  Hyrcanus  opened  the  sepulchre  of  David,  who  was  tho 
richest  of  all  kings,  and  took  thence  about  three  thousand  talents  in  money,  and 
induced  Antiochus,  by  the  promise  of  three  thousand  talents,  to  raise  the  siege. 
Moreover,  he  was  the  first  of  the  Jews  that  had  money  enough,  and  began  to 
hire  foreign  auxiharies  also. 

6-  However,  at  another  time,  when  Antiochus  was  gone  upon  an  expedition 
against  he  Medes,  and  so  gave  Hyrcanus  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged  up. 
on  him,  he  immediately  m^de  an  attack  upon  the  cities  of  Syria,  as  thinking, 
what  proved  to  be  the  case  with  them,  that  he  should  find  them  empty  of  good 
troops.  So  he  took  Medaba  and  Samea,  with  the  towns  in  their  neighbourhood, 
■s  also  Shechem  and  Gerizzim,  and  besides  these  [he  subdued]  the  nation  of 
the  Chutheans,  who  dwelt  round  about  that  temple  which  was  built  in  imitation 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  he  also  took  a  great  many  other  cities  of  Idumea, 
whith  Adoreon  and  Marissa. 

7.  He  also  proceeded  as  far  as  Samaria,  where  is  now  the  city  Sebaste,  which 

WIS  built  by  Herod  the  king,  and  encompassed  it  all  round  with  a  wall,  and  set 

his  sons,  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus,  over  the  siege,  who  pushed  it  on  so  hard, 

that  a  famine  so  far  prevailed  within  the  city,  that  they  were  forced  to  eat  what 

aerer  was  esteemed  food.     They  also  invited  Antiochus,  who  was  called  Cyzice* 

Mt,  to  come  to  their  assistance  ;  whereupon  he  got  ready,  and  complied  with 

their  invitation,  btit  was  beaten  by  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus  ;  and,  indeed,  he 

Wis  pursued  as  far  as  Scythopolis  by  these  brethren,  and  fled  away  from  them. 

8o  they  returned  back  to  Samaria,  and  shut  the  multitude  again  within  the  wall ; 

tod  when  they  had  taken  the  city,  they  demolished  it  and  made  slaves  of  its  in- 

babitants.   And  as  they  had  still  great  success  in  their  undertakings,  they  did  not 

•offer  their  zeal  to  cool,   but  marched  with  an  army  as  far  as  Scythopolis,   and 

ttade  an  incursion  upon  it,  and  laid  waste  all  the  coimtry  that  lay  within  Mount 

Ctrroel. 

8.  But  then  these  successes  of  John  and  of  his  sons  made  them  be  envied,  and 
occasioned  a  sedition  in  the  country ;  and  many  there  were  who  got  together  and 
would  not  be  at  rest  till  they  brake  out  into  open  war,  in  which  war  they  were 
(leaten.  So  John  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  very  happily,  and  administered  the 
goremmeot  afler  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  this  for  thirty-three  entire 
years  together.  He  died,  leaving  five  sons  behind  him.  He  was  certainly  a  very 
kippy  man,  and  afforded  no  occasion  to  have  any  complaint  made  of  fortune  on 
kb  accoimt«  He  it  was  who  alone  had  three  of  the  most  desirable  things  in  the 
Work!,  the  government  of  his  nation,  and  the  high  priesthood,  and  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy :  for  the  Deity  conversed  with  him,  and  he  was  not  ignorant  of  any  thing 
An  was  to  come  afterward,  insomuch  that  he  foresaw  and  foretold  that  his  iw« 
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eldest  sons  would  not  continue  masters  of  the  government ;  and  it  will  highly 
deserve  our  narration,  to  describe  their  catastrophe,  and  how  fkr  inferior  these 
men  were  to  their  father  in  felicity. 


CHAP.  m. 

How  Aristohtdus  was  the  first  thai  put  a  Diadem  about  his  Head^  and^  after  he  had 

put  his  Mother  and  Brother  to  Death,  died  himself  ,  when  he  had  reigned 

no  more  than  a  Year, 

§  1.  For  after  the  death  of  their  father,  the  elder  of  them,  Aristobulus,  changed 
Uie  government  into  a  kingdom,  and  was  the  first  that  put  a  diadem  about  bia 
head,  four  hundred  seventy  and  one  years  and  three  months  afler  our  people 
came  down  into  this  country,  when  they  were  set  free  from  the  Babylonian  sla- 
very. Now  of  his  brethren  he  appeared  to  .have  an  afiectiorv  for  Antigonus,  who 
was  next  to  him,  and  made  him  his  equal :  but  for  the  rest,  he  bound  them,  and 
put  them  in  prison.  He  also  put  his  mother  in  bonds,  for  her  contesting  the 
government  with  him ;  for  John  had  left  her  to  be  the  governess  of  the  public 
affairs.  Ho  also  proceeded  to  that  degree  of  barbarity  as  to  cause  her  to  be  pined 
to  death  in  prison. 

2.  But  vengeance  circumvented  him  in  the  affair  of  his  brother  Antigonus,  whoa 
he  loved,  and  whom  he  made  his  partner  in  the  kingdom ;  for  he  slew  him  by  the 
means  of  the  calumnies  which  ill  men  about  the  palace  contrived  against  him. 
At  first,  indeed,  Aristobulus  would  not  believe  their  reports,  partly  out  of  the  af* 
fection  he  had  for  his  brother,  and  partly  because  he  thought  that  a  great  part  of 
these  tales  were  owing  to  the  envy  of  the  relators :  howevei,  as  Antigonus  camt 
once  in  a  splendid  manner  from  the  army  to  that  festival,  wherein  our  ancient 
custom  is  to  make  tabernacles  for  God,  it  happened  in  those  days  that  Aristobulua 
was  sick,  and  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  Antigonus  came  up  to  it,  witb 
his  armed  men  about  him ;  and  this  when  he  was  adorned  in  the  finest  manner 
possible,  and  that,  in  a  great  measure,  to  pray  to  God  on  the  behalf  of  his  brother. 
Now  at  this  very  ume  it  was  that  these  ill  men  came  to  the  king,  and  told  him  in 
what  a  pompous  manner  the  armed  men  came,  and  with  what  insolence  Antigoniifl 
marched,  and  that  such  his  insolence  was  too  |nrreat  for  a  private  person ;  and 
that,  accordingly,  he  was  come  with  a  great  band  of  men  to  kill  him  ;  for  tliat  he 
could  not  endure  this  bare  enjoymeni  of  royal  honour,  when  it  was  in  his  powei 
le  take  the  kingdom  himself. 

3.  Now  Aristobulus,  by  degrees  and  unwillingly,  gave  credit  to  these  accuso* 
tions :  accordingly,  he  took  care  not  to  discover  his  suspicion  openly,  though  he 
provided  to  be  secure  against  any  accidents :  so  he  placed  the  guards  of  his  body 
in  a  certain  dark  subterranean  passage ;  for  he  lay  sick  in  a  place  called  formerly 
the  Citadelj  though  afterwards  its  name  was  changed  to  Antonia ;  and  he  gave 
orders,  that  if  Antigonus  came  unarmed,  they  should  let  him  alone ;  but  if  ho 
came  to  him  in  his  armour,  they  should  kill  liim.  He  also  sent  some  to  let  him 
know  beforehand,  that  he  should  come  unarmed.  But,  upon  this  occasion,  tlM 
queen  very  cunningly  contrived  the  matter  with  those  that  plotted  his  ruin ;  for 
she  persuaded  those  that  were  sent  to  conceal  the  king's  message :  but  to  tell  An* 
tigonus,  how  his  brother  had  heard  he  had  got  a  very  fine  suit  of  armour,  made 
with  fine  martial  ornaments,  in  Galilee ;  and  because  his  present  sickness  hin* 
deied  him  from  coming,  and  seeing  all  that  finery,  he  very  much  desired  to  see 
aim  now  in  his  armour ;  because,  said  he  in  a  Uttle  time  thou  art  going  awaf 
from  me. 

4.  As  soon  as  Antigonus  heard  this,  the  good  temper  of  his  brother  not  allowinf 
him  to  suaoect  any  harm  from  him,  he  came  along  with  his  armour  on,  t(i  show  * 
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fo  his  brother ;  but  when  he  was  going  along  that  dark  passage,  which  was  calloJ 
Strato^s  TowcTy  he  was  slain  by  the  body  guards,  and  became  an  eminent  instance 
bow  calumny  destroys  all  good  will  and  natural  affection,  and  how  none  of  our 
good  affections  are  strong  enough  to  resist  envy  perpetually. 

5.  And  truly  any  one  would  be  surprised  at  Judas  upon  this  occasion.  He  was 
of  the  sect  of  the  Essens,  and  had  never  failed  or  deceived  men  in  his  predictions 
before.  Now  this  man  saw  Antigonus  as  he  was  passing  along  by  the  temple, 
and  cried  out  to  his  acquaintance  f they  were  not  a  few  who  attended  upon  him 
as  his  scholars,) — "  O  strange !  said  he ;  it  is  good  for  me  to  die  now,  since  truth 
is  dead  before  me,  and  somewhat  that  I  have  foretold  hath  proved  false ;  for  this 
Antigonus  is  this  day  alive,  who  ought  to  have  died  this  day;  and  the  place  where 
be  ought  to  be  slain,  according  to  that  fatal  decree,  was  Strato's  Tower,  which 
b  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  furlongs  from  this  place,  and  yet  four  hours  of 
this  day  are  over  already,  which  point  of^time  renders  the  prediction  impossible 
to  be  fulfilled."  And  when  the  old  man  had  said  this,  he  was  dejected  in  his 
mind,  and  so  continued.  But  in  a  little  time  news  came,  that  Antigonus  was 
slain  in  a  subterraneous  place,  which  was  ifiielf  also  called  Straio^s  Tatcer,  by  the 
same  name  with  that  Csesarea  which  lay  by  the  sea  side ;  and  this  ambiguity  it 
was  which  caused  the  prophet's  disorder. 

6.  Hereupon  Aristobulus  repented  of  the  great  crime  he  had  been  guilty  of^ 
hnd  this  gave  occasion  to  the  increase  of  his  distemper.  He  also  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  his  soul  was  constantly  disturbed  at  the  thoughts  of  what  he  had 
d<ine,  till  his  very  bowels  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  intolemble  grief  he  wai 
under,  he  threw  up  a  great  quantity  of  blood.  And,  as  one  of  those  servants 
that  attended  him  carried  out  that  blood,  he,  by  some  supernatural  providencC| 
flipped  and  fell  down  in  the  very  place  where  Antigonus  had  been  slain  ;  and  so 
be  spilt  some  of  the  murderer's  blood  upon  the  spots  of  the  blood  of  him  that  had 
been  murdered,  which  still  appeared.  Hereupon  a  lamentable  cry  arose  among 
the  spectators,  as  if  the  servant  had  spilled  the  blood  on  purpose  in  that  place  ; 
and  as  the  king  heard  that  cry,  he  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of  it?  And  while 
nobody  durst  tell  him,  he  pressed  them  so  much  the  more  to  let  him  know  what 
was  the  matter ;  so  at  length,  when  he  had  threatened  them,  and  forced  them  to 
speak  out,  they  told  ;  whereupon  he  burst  out  into  tears,  and  groaned,  and  said, — 
"  So  I  perceive  I  am  not  like  to  escape  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  as  to  the  great ' 
crimes  I  have  committed :  but  the  vengeance  of  the  blood  of  my  kinsman  pursues 
me  hastily.  O  thou  most  impudent  body,  how  long  wilt  thou  retain  a  soul  that 
ought  to  die  on  account  of  that  punishment  it  ought  to  suffer  for  a  mother  and  a 
brother  slain  ?  How  long  shall  I  myself  spend  my  blood  drop  by  drop  ?  Lei 
them  take  it  all  at  once  ;  and  let  their  ghosts  no  longer  be  disappointed  by  a  few 
parcels  of  my  bowels  ofiered  to  them."  As  soon  as  he  had  said  these  words,  be 
presently  died,  when  he  had  reigned  no  longer  than  a  year. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Whai  Actions  were  done  hy  Alexander  JarmeuSy  who  reigned  Twenty  seven  Yecws. 

)  1.  AiVD  now  the  king's  wife  loosed  the  king's  brethren,  and  made  Alexander 
ing,  who  appeared  both  elder  in  age  and  more  moderate  in  his  temper  than  the 
rest;  who,  when  he  came  to  the  government,  slew  the  one  of  his  brethren,  as  af. 
fecting  to  govern  himself,  but  had  the  other  of  them  in  great  esteem,  as  lovmg  a 
^et  life,  without  meddling  with  public  affairs. 

2  Now  it  happened  that  there  was  a  battle  between  him  and  Ptolemy,  whr 
was  called  LathyruSy  who  had  taken  the  city  Asochis.  He,  indeed^  slew  a  great 
9iany  of  his  enemies,  but  the  victory  rather  inclined  to  Ptolemv.    But  when  thu 
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Ptolemy  was  pursued  by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  and  retired  into  Egypt,  \lexan. 
dcr  besieged  Gadara,  and  took  it ;  as  also  he  did  Amathus,  which  was  the  strongest 
of  all  the  fortressses  that  were  about  Jordan,  and  therein  were  the  most  precious 
of  all  the  possessions  of  Theodoras,  the  son  of  Zeno.  Whereupon  Theodonii 
marc  hcd  against  him,  and  took  what  belonged  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  king's 
baggage,  and  slew  ten  thousand  of  the  Jews.  However,  Alexander  recovered 
tills  blow,  and  turned  his  force  towards  the  maritime  parts,  and  took  Raphia,  and 
Gaza,  with  Anthedon  also,  which  was  aflerwards  called  Agrippias  by  king 
Herod. 

3.  But  when  he  had  made  slaves  of  the  citizens  of  all  these  cities,  the  nation 
of  the  Jews  made  an  insurrection  against  him  at  a  festival ;  for  at  thoso  feasts 
seditions  are  generally  begun,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  escape 
the  plot  they  had  laid  for  him,  had  not  his  foreign  auxiliaries,  the  Pisidians  and 
Ciliciuns,  assisted  him ;  for  as  to  the  Syrians,  he  never  admitted  them  among 
his  mercenary  troops,  on  account  of  their  innate  enmity  against  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. And  when  he  had  slain  more  than  six  thousand  of  the  rebels,  he  made  an 
incursion  into  Arabia,  and  when  he  had  taken  that  country,  together  with  tb« 
Gileadites  and  Moabitcs,  he  enjoined  them  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  returned  to 
Amathus;  and  as  Theodorus  was  surprised  at  his  great  success,  he  took  the 
fortress,  and  demolished  it. 

4.  However,  when  he  fought  with  Obodus,  king  of  the  Arabians,  who  had  laid 
an  ambush  for  him  near  Golan,  and  a  plot  against  him,  he  lost  his  entire  army, 
which  was  crowded  together  in  a  deep  valley,  and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  mul- 
titude of  camels.  And  when  lie  had  made  his  escape  to  Jerusalem,  he  provoked 
the  multitude,  which  hated  him  before,  to  make  an  uisurrection  against  him,  and 
this  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  that  he  was  under.  However,  he 
was  then  too  hard  for  them,  and  in  the  several  battles  that  were  fought  on  both 
sides,  he  slew  not  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  of  the  Jews  in  the  interval  of  six  years. 
Yet  had  he  no  reason  to  rejoice  in  these  victories,  since  he  did  but  consume  his  owo 
kingdom,  till  at  length  he  fell  off  fighting,  and  endeavoured  to  come  to  a  composi- 
tion with  them,  by  talking  with  his  subjects.  But  this  mutabiHty  and  irregularity 
of  his  conduct  made  them  hate  him  still  more.  And  when  he  asked  them,  whv 
they  so  hated  him,  and  what  he  should  do  in  order  to  appease  them  7  they  said, 
by  killing  himself;  for  that  it  would  be  then  all  they  could  do  to  be  reconciled  to 
him,  who  had  done  such  tragical  things  to  them,  even  when  he  was  dead.  At 
the  same  time  they  invited  Demetrius,  who  was  called  EuceruSy  to  assist  them; 
and  as  he  readily  complied  with  their  request,  in  hopes  of  great  advantages, 
and  came  with  iiis  army,  the  Jews  joined  with  those  their  auxiliaries  about 
Shcchem. 

5.  Yet  did  Alexander  meet  both  these  forces  with  one  thousand  horsemen,  and 
<;ight  thousand  mercenaries,  that  were  on  foot.  He  had  also  with  him  that  part 
of  the  Jews  which  favoured  him,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  :  while  the  ad. 
verse  party  had  three  thousand  horsemen  and  fourteen  thousand  footmen.  Now, 
before  they  joined  battle,  t,he  kings  made  proclamation,  and  endeavoured  to  draw 
off  each  other's  soldiers,  and  make  them  revolt ;  while  Demetrius  hoped  to  in- 
duce Alexander's  mercenaries  to  leave  him,  and  Alexander  hoped  to  induce  the 
Jews  that  were  with  Demetrius  to  leave  him.  But  since  neither  the  Jews  would 
leave  off  their  rage,  nor  the  Greeks  prove  unfaithful,  they  came  to  an  engage- 
ment, and  to  a  close  fight,  with  their  weapons.  In  which  battle  Demetrius  wai 
the  conqueror,  although  Alexander's  mercenaries  showed  the  greatest  expl<Mt% 
both  in  soul  and  body.  Yet  did  the  upshot  of  this  battle  prove  different  from 
what  was  expected,  as  to  both  of  them;  for  neither  did  those  that  invited  De- 
metrius to  come  to  them  continue  firm  to  him  though  he  were  conqueror ;  and 
Kix  thousand  Jews,  out  of  pity  to  the  change  of  Alexander's  condition,  when  he 
^as  [led  to  the  mountains,  came  over  to  him.  Yet  could  not  Demetrius  bear 
'JuA  turn  of  afi^airs,  but  supposing  that  Alexander  was  already  become  a  match 
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for  him  again,  and  that  all  the  nation  would  [at  length]  run  in  to  him,  he  lefl  the 
country,  and  went  his  way. 

6.  However,  the  rest  of  the  [Jewish]  muhitude  did  not  lay  aside  their  quarrels 
with  him,  when  the  [foreign]  auxiliaries  were  gone  ;  but  they  had  a  perpetual 
war  with  Alexander,  until  he  had  slain  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  driven  the 
rest  into  the  city  Beraeselis ;  and  when  he  had  demolished  that  city,  he  carried 
the  captives  to  Jerusalem.  Nay,  his  rage  was  grown  so  extravagant,  that  his 
barbarity  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  impiety  :  for  when  he  had  ordered  eight 
hundred  to  be  hung  upon  crosses  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  he  had  the  throats  of 
their  wives  and  children  cut  before  their  eyes  ;  and  these  executions  he  saw  as 
he  was  drinking,  and  lying  down  with  his  concubines.  Upon  which  so  deep  a 
surprise  seized  on  the  people,  that  eight  thousand  of  his  opposers  fled  away,  the 
very  next  night,  out  of  all  Judea,  whose  flight  was  only  terminated  by  Alexan. 
ierns  death  :  so  at  last,  though  not  till  late,  and  with  great  difliculty,  he,  by  such 
ftctions,  procured  quiet  to  his  kingdom,  and  lefl  ofi*  fighting  any  more. 

7.  Tet  did  that  Antiochus,  who  was  also  called  DionysuSy  become  an  origin  ol 
troubles  again.  This  man  was  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  and  the  lasf**  of  the 
race  of  the  Seleucids.  Alexander  was  afraid  of  him,  when  he  was  marching 
•gainst  the  Arabians  ;  so  he  cut  a  deep  trench  between  Antipatris,  which  was 
near  the  mountains,  and  the  shores  of  Joppa ;  he  also  erected  a  high  wall  before 
the  trench,  and  built  wooden  towers,  in  order  to  hinder  any  sudden  approaches. 
But  still  he  was  not  able  to  exclude  Antiochus  ;  for  he  burnt  the  towers,  and 
filled  up  the  trenches,  and  marched  on  with  his  army.  And  as  he  looked  upon 
taking  his  revenge  on  Alexander,  for  endeavouring  to  stop  him,  as  a  thing  of  less 
consequence,  he  marched  directly  against  the  Arabians,  whose  king  retired  into 
such  parts  of  the  country  as  were  fittest  for  engaging  the  enemy,  and  then,  on 
the  sadden,  made  his  horse  turn  back,  which  were  in  number  ten  thousand,  and 
fell  upon  Antiochus's  army,  while  they  were  in  disorder,  and  a  terrible  battle  en- 
•ued.  Antiochus's  troops,  so  long  as  he  was  alive,  fought  it  out,  although  a 
migfaty  slaughter  was  made  among  them  by  the  Arabians ;  but  when  he  fell,  for 
lie  was  in  the  forefront,  in  the  utmost  danger  in  rallying  his  troops,  they  all  gave 
pound,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  were  destroyed,  either  in  the  action  or 

'  in  the  flight ;  and  for  the  rest  who  fled  to  the  village  of  Cana,  it  happened  that 
Ihey  were  all  consumed  by  want  of  necessaries,  a  few  only  excepted. 

8.  AlK>ut  this  time  it  was  that  the  people  of  Damascus,  out  of  their  hatred  to 

Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Menneus,  invited  Aretas  [to  take  the  government,]  and  made 

Iftim  Idng  of  Celosyria.     This  man  also  made  an  expedition  against  Judea,  and 

t^eat  Alexander  in  battle,  but  afterwards  retired  by  mutual  agreement.     But 

Alexander,  when  he  had  taken  Pella,  marched  to  Gerasa  again,  out  of  the  co* 

v-etous  desire  he  had  of  Theodorus's  possessions  :  and  when  he  had  built  a  triple 

^■rall  about  the  garrison,  he  took  the  place  by  force.     He  also  demolished  Golan 

auul  Seleucia,  and  what  was  called  the  valley  of  Antiochus ;  besides  which  he  took 

ttie  strong  fortress  of  Gamala,  and  stripped  Demetrius,  who  was  governor  there- 

vn,  of  what  he  had,  on  account  of  the  many  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  then 

v^emmed  into  Judea,  afler  he  had  been  three  whole  years  in  this  expedition.  And 

^ow  he  was  kindly  received  of  the  nation,  because  of  the  good  success  he  had. 

So  when  he  was  at  rest  from  war,  he  fell  into  a  distemper ;  for  he  was  afllicted 

^ith  a  quartan  ague,  and  supposed  th<it  by  exercising  himself  again  in  martial 

tflairs,  he  should  get  rid  of  his  distemper ;  but  by  making  such  expeditions  al 

Unseasonable  times,  and  forcing  his  body  to  undergo  greater  hardships  than  it  wa* 

ible  to  bear,  he  brought  himself  to  his  end.     He  died,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of 

kii  troubles,  after  he  had  reigned  seven  and  twenty  years. 

*  Jotrphut  heiecalli  thit  Antiochus  the  la^t  of  the  Seleucidac,  although  there  remained  still  a  shadow 
•f  aaocher  lunp  of  that  &niily,  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  or  Coininagenus,  who  reigned,  or  rather  lay  ^> 
tM  Fonp9y  quite  turned  him  out,  as  Dean  Aldrieh  here  notes,  from  Apoian  and  Justia. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Alexandra  reigns  Nine  Years,  during  which  Time  the  Pharisees  were  Ae  red 
Rulers  of  the  Nation, 

}  1.  Now  Alexander  left  the  kingdom  to  Alexandra,  his  wife,  placing  the  greatejl 
couiidence  in  the  Jews,  that  they  would  now  readily  submit  to  her;  because  she 
had  been  very  averse  to  such  cruelty  as  he  had  treated  them  with,  and  had  op- 
posed his  violation  of  their  laws,  and  had  thereby  got  the  good  will  of  the  people. 
Nor  was  he  mistaken  as  to  his  expectations;  for  this  woman  kept  the  dominiooi 
by  the  opinion  that  the  people  had  of  her  piety,  for  she  chiefly  studied  tlie  ancient 
customs  of  her  country,  and  cast  those  men  out  of  the  government  that  offended 
against  their  holy  Taws.  And  as  she  had  two  sons  by  Alexander,  she  made  Hyf. 
canus  the  elder  high  priest,  on  account  of  his  age ;  as  also,  besides  that,  on  ac« 
count  of  his  inactive  temper,  no  way  disposing  him  to  disturb  the  public.  But  she 
retained  the  younger,  Aristobulus,  with  her,  as  a  private  person,  by  reason  ot 
the  warmth  of  his  temper. 

2.  And  now  the  Pharisees  joined  themselves  to  her,  to  assist  her  in  the  govern* 
ment.  These  are  a  certain  sect  of  Jews,  that  appear  more  rehgious  than  others, 
and  seem  to  interpret  the  laws  more  accurately.  Now  Alexandra  hearkened 
to  them  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  as  being  herself  u  woman  of  great  piety  to. 
wards  God.  But  these  Pharisees  artfully  insinuated  themselves  into  her  favour 
by  little  and  little,  and  became  themselves  the  real  administrators  of  the  public 
aifairs :  they  banished  and  reduced  whom  they  pleased ;  they  bound  and  loosed 
[men]  at  their  pleasure;*!  ^^^y  ^^  ^^V  ^^^  ^^  once,  they  had  the  enjoyment  of  the 
royal  authority,  while  the  expenses  and  the  difficulties  of  it  belonged  to  Alexan* 
dra.  She  was  a  sagacious  woman  in  the  management  of  great  affairs,  and  intent 
always  upon  gathering  soldiers  together;  so  that  she  increased  the  army  the  one* 
half,  and  procured  a  great  body  of  foreign  troops,  till  her  own  nation  became  not 
only  very  powerful  at  home,  but  terrible  also  to  foreign  potentates,  while  she 
governed  other  people,  and  the  Pharisees  governed  her. 

3.  Accordingly,  they  themselves  slew  Diogenes,  a  person  of  figure,  and  oni 
that  had  been  a  friend  to  Alexander ;  and  accused  him  as  having  assisted  the  king 
with  iiis  advice  for  crucifying  the  eight  hundred  men  [before  mentioned.]  They 
also  prevailed  with  Alexandra  to  put  to  death  the  rest  of  those  who  had  irritated 
him  against  them.  Now  ahe  was  so  superstitious  as  to  comply  with  their  desiresb 
and,  accordingly,  they  slew  whom  they  pleased  themselves ;  but  the  principal  of 
those  that  were  in  danger  fled  to  Aristobulus,  who  persuaded  his  mother  to  spar* 
the  men  on  account  of  their  dignity,  but  to  expel  them  out  of  the  city,  unless  she 
took  them  to  be  innocent ;  so  they  were  suffered  to  go  unpunished,  and  were  dts* 
persed  all  over  the  country.  But  when  Alexandra  sent  out  her  army  to  Damas- 
cus, under  pretence  that  Ptolemy  was  always  oppressing  that  city,  she  got  pos- 
session of  it ;  nor  did  it  make  any  considerable  resistance.  She  also  prevailed 
with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  lay  with  his  troops  about  Ptolemais,  and 
besieged^  Cleopatra,  by  agreements  and  presents  to  go  away.    Accordingly, , 

'  •  Matt.  xvi.  19;  xviii.  18. 

f  Here  we  have  the  oldest  and  most  aut'ientic  Jcwisii  exiwishion  of  binding  and  loosing,  forpunbhrni 
ui  ahsolving  men,  not  for  declaring  actions  lawful  or  unlawful,  as  some  more  modern  Jews  and  UbrisUam 
▼aiuly  pretend. 

I  Strabo,  B.  xvi.  p.  740,  relates,  that  this  Selene  Cleopatra  was  besieged  by  Tigranes,  not  in  Ptolemaii^ 
■9  here,  but  after  she  had  left  Syria  in  Seleucia,  a  citadel  in  Mesopotamia;  and  adds,  that  when  h«  baa 
kep»  her  awhile  in  prison,  he  put  her  to  death.  Dean  Aldrich  suppf)ses  here  that  Strain)  contradicts  Jo 
sepnus,  whicli  docs  not  anpear  to  me;  for  although  Josephus  says  both  here  and  in  the  Antiquities,  6. 
siiL  ch.  xvi.  sect.  4,  that  1  igranes  besieged  her  now  in  Flolemais,'and  that  he  took  the  city,  as  th«  Ann- 
^uiiies  inform  us,  yet  docs  he  no  where  intimate  that  he  now  took  the  queen  herself;  so  tlia*  both  the 
■arr9.tic.as  of  Strabo  and  Josephus  may  still  be  true  notwithstanding' 
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Tigranes  soon  arose  from  ihe  siege,  by  reason  of  those  domestic  tumults  which 
kappened  upon  Lucullus's  expedition  into  Armenia. 

4.  In  the  mean  time  Alexandra  fell  sick,  and  Anstobulus  her  younger  sou  took 
lK>ld  of  this  opportunity,  with  his  domestics,  of  which  he  had  a  great  many,  who 
vere  all  of  them  his  friends  on  account  of  the  warmth  of  their  youth,  and  got 
possession  of  all  the  fortresses.  He  also  used  the  sums  of  money  he  fouiid  in 
diem,  to  get  together  a  number  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  made  himself  king ; , 
and,  besides  this,  upon  Hyrcanus's  complaint  to  his  mother,  she  compassionated 
bis  case,  and  put  Aristobulus's  wife  and  sons  under  restraint  in  Antonia,  which 
was  a  fortress  that  joined  to  the  north  part  of  the  temple.  It  was,  as  I  have  aU 
ready  said,  of  old  called  the  Citadel^  but  afterwards  got  the  name  of  Antonia^ 
when  Antony  was  lord  [of  the  east,]  just  as  the  other  cities,  Scbaste  and  Agrip. 
pias,  had  their  names  changed,  and  these  given  them,  from  Sebastus  and  Agrip. 
Ml  But  Alexandra  died  before  she  could  punish  Aristobulus,  for  his  disin. 
Weriting  his  brother,  ailer  she  had  reigned  nine  years. 


CHAP.  VI. 

When  HtprcanvSj  tcho  teas  Alexander's  Heir,  receded  from  htb  Claim  of  the  Crown^ 

Aristobutus  is  made  King:  and  afterward  Ute  same  Hyrcanus,  by  the  means  of 

Antipater^  is  brought  back  by  Aretas,     At  last  Pompey  is  made  the  Arbi- 

trator  of  the  Dispute  between  the  Brollwrs. 

I  1*  Now  Hyrcanus  was  heir  to  the  kingdom,  and  to  him  did  his  mother  com.iUt 
it  before  she  died :  but  AristobuUis  was  superior  to  him  in  power  and  magnanim- 
ity ;  and  when  there  was  a  battle  between  them,  to  decide  the  dispute  about  the 
kingdom,  near  Jericho,  the  greatest  part  deserted  Hyrcanus,  and  went  over  to 
Anstobulus:  but  Hyrcanus,  with  those  of  his  party  who  stayed  with  him,  fled  to 
Antonia,  and  got  into  his  power  the  hostages  that  might  be  for  his  preservation 
(vhich  were  Aristobulus's  wife,  with  her  children,)  but  they  came  to  an  agree-, 
bent  before  things  should  come  to  extremities,  that  Aristobulus  should  be  king, 
md  Hyrcanus  should  resign  that  up,  .but  retain  all  the  rest  of  his  dignities,  as 
being  the  king's  brother.     Hereupon  they  were  reconciled  to  each  other  in  the 
temple,  and  embraced  one  another  in  a  very  kind  manner,  while  the  people  stood 
nond  about  them :  they  also  changed  their  houses,  while  Aristobulus  went  to  the 
loyal  palace,  and  Hyrcanus  retired  to  the  house  of  Aristobulus. 

2.  Now  those  other  people  which  were  at  v^ariance  with  Aristobulus  were  afraid 
tponhis  expected  obtaining  the  goverument;  and  especially  this  concerned  Anti. 
^r,  whom  Aristobulus  hated  of  old.  He  was  by  birth  an  Idumnean,'"  and  one 
tfthe  principal  of  that  nation,  on  account  of  his  ancestors  and  riches,  and  other 
•tthority  to  him  belonging:  he  also  persuaded  Hyrcanus  to  fly  to  Aretas,  the 
Uog  of  Arabia,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom ;  as  also  he  persuaded  Aretas  to 
Mceive  Hyrcanus,  and  to  bring  him  back  to  his  kingdom :  he  also  cost  great  re« 
PfOftches  upon  Aristobulus  as  to  his  morals,  and  gave  great  commendation  to 
Rjrrctnus,  and  exhorted  Aretas  to  receive  him ;  and  told  him  how  becoming  a 
littog  it  would  be  for  him,  who  ruled  so  great  a  kingdom,  to  atford  his  assistance 
*)iuch  as  are  injured;  alleging  that  Hyrcanus  was  treated  unjustly,  by  being  de- 
prived of  that  dominion  which  belongnd  to  him  by  the  prerogative  of  his  birth. 
^  when  he  had  predisposed  them  both  to  what  he  would  have  them,  he  took 
Hyrcanus  by  night,  and  ran  away  from  the  city;  and,  continuing  his  llight  with 
feat  swiflness,  he  escaped  to  the  place  called  Peira,  which  is  the  royal  seat  of 
^  king  of  Arabia,  where  he  put  Hyrcanus  into  Aretas's  hand ;  and  by  discours. 

*  That  thit  Antipater,  the  father  of  Merod  the  Gmt,  was  an  Idummn,  m  /3te|>hut  iih/nii  oere  «^ 
HmcM  on  Kntiti  B.  xiv.  ch  x».  mcl  2. 
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ing  much  with  him,  and  gaining  upon  him  with  many  preaents,  he  prevailed  wita 
him  to  give  him  an  army  that  might  restore  him  to  his  kingdom.  This  army  cob* 
sistcd  of  fifty  thousand  footmen  and  horsemen,  against  which  Aristobulus  wai 
not  able  to  make  resistance,  but  was  deserted  in  his  first  onset,  and  was  driven 
to  Jerusalem :  he  also  had  been  taken  at  first  by  force,  if  Scaurus,  the  Roman 
goiicral,  had  not  come  and  seasonably  interposed  himself,  and  raised  the  siege 
riiis  Scaurus  was  sent  into  Syria  from  Armenia  by  Pompey  the  Great,  wheo 
he  fought  against  Tigranes ;  so  Scaurus  came  to  Damascus,  which  had  been  lately 
taken  by  Metellus  and  Lollius,  and  caused  them  to  leave  the  place ;  and,  upon  hu 
hearing  how  the  affairs  of  Judea  stood,  he  made  haste  thither  as  to  a  certain  booty. 

3.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  come  into  the  country,  there  came  ambas- 
sadors from  both  the  brothers,  each  of  them  desiring  his  assistance ;  but  Aristo* 
bulus's  three  hundred  talents  had  more  weight  with  him  than  the  justice  of  the 
cause ;  which  sum  when  Scaurus  had  received,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Uyrcanus  and 
the  Arabians,  and  threatened  them  with  the  resentment  of  the  Romans  and  of 
Pompey  unless  they  would  raise  the  siege.  So  Aretas^was  terrified,  and  retired 
out  of  Judea  to  Philadelphia,  as  did  Scaurus  return  to  Damascus  again :  nor  was 
Aristobulus  satisfied  with  escaping  [out  of  his  brother's  hands,]  but  gathered  all 
his  forces  together,  and  pursued  his  enemies,  and  fought  them  at  a  place  called 
Papyron,  and  slew  above  six  thousand  of  them,  and,  together  with  them.  Anti- 
pater's  brother,  Phalion. 

4.  When  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater  were  thus  deprived  of  their  hopes  from  the 
Arabians,  they  transferred  the  same  to  their  adversaries ;  and  because  Pompey 
had  passed  through  Syria,  and  was  come  to  Damascus,  they  fied  to  him  for  as- 
sistance ;  and,  without  any  bribes,*  they  made  the  same  equitable  pleas  that  they 
had  used  to  Aretas,  and  besought  him  to  hate  the  violent  behaviour  of  Aristobu. 
ius,  and  to  bestow  the  kingdom  on  him  to  whom  it  justly  belonged,  both  on  ac. 
count  of  his  good  character  and  on  account  of  his  superiority  in  age.  However 
neither  was  Aristobulus  wanting  to  himself  in  this  case,  as  relying  on  the  briboi 
that  Scaurus  had  received :  he  was  also  there  himself  and  adorned  himself  after 
a  manner  the  most  agreeable  to  royalty  that  he  was  able.  But  he  soon  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  come  in  such  a  servile  manner,  and  could  not  endure  to  serve 
his  own  ends  in  a  way  so  much  more  abject  than  he  was  used  to ;  so  he  departed 
from  Diospolis. 

5.  At  this  his  behaviour  Pompey  had  great  indignation  :  Hyrcanus  also  and 
his  friends  made  great  intercession  to  Pompey  ;  so  he  took  not  only  his  Roman 
forces,  but  many  of  his  Syrian  auxiliaries,  and  marched  against  Aristobulus. 
But  when  he  had  passed  by  Pella  and  Scy thopolis,  and  was  come  toCorea,  where 
you  enter  into  the  country  of  Judea,  when  you  go  up  to  it  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean parts,  he  heard  that  Aristobulus  was  iled  to  Aiexandrium,  which  is  a 
strong  hold  fortified  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  and  situated  upon  a  high  moun- 
tain ;  and  he  sent  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  come  down.  Now  his  inclina* 
(ion  was  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  battle,  since  he  was  called  in  such  an  imperious 
nanner,  rather  than  to  comply  with  that  call.  However,  he  saw  the  multitude 
were  in  great  fear,  and  his  friends  exhorted  him  to  consider  what  the  power  of 
the  Romans  was,  and  how  it  was  irresistible  ;  so  he  complied  with  their  advice^ 
and  came  down  to  Pompey ;  and  when  he  had  made  a  long  apology  for  himself,  and 
for  the  justness  of  his  cause  in  taking  the  government,  he  returned  to  the  fortress. 
And  when  his  brother  invited  him  again  [to  plead  his  cause,]  he  came  down  and 
!i[»ake  about  the  justice  of  it,  and  theh  went  away  without  any  hinderance  from 
P(*mpcy ;  so  he  was  between  hope  and  fear.  And  when  ho  came  down,  it  was 
lo  prevail  with  Pompey  to  allow  him  the  government  entirely  ;  and  when  he  went 

•  It  is  Eomewhat  probable,  as  Havercamp  supposes,  and  partly  Spanheim  also,  that  the  Latin  copj  ■ 
%•!•  the  truest,  that  i'oinpcy  did  take  the  many  prebents  offered  him  by  Hyrcanus,  as  lie  would  have  doM 
the  others  from  Aristobulus,  sect.  6;  although  his  remarkable  abstmence  from  the  2000  taleou  that  w«it 
ko  'he  Jewish  temple,  when  he  took  it  a  little  afterward,  ch.  vii.  sect,  6 ,  and  Antiq.  B.  xir.  ch.  iv.  iMk 
4  wUl  hardly  permit  ui  to  desert  Uie  Greek  copies,  all  which  agree  that  he  did  not  taka  tbam. 
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m>  to  the  citadel,  it  was  that  he  might  not  appear  to  debase  himself  too  low. 
However,  Pompey  commanded  him  to  give  up  his  fortified  places,  and  forced  him 
to  write  to  every  one  of  their  governors  to  yield  them  up ;  they  having  had  this 
charge  given  them,  to  obey  no  letters  but  what  were  of  his  own  handwriting 
Accordingly,  he  did  what  he  was  ordered  to  do ;  but  had  still  an  indignation  at 
what  was  done,  and  retired  to  Jerusalem,  and  prepared  to  fight  with  Pompey. 

6.  But  Pompey  did  not  give  him  time  to  make  any  preparations  [for  a  siege,] 
but  followed  him  at  his  heels :  he  was  also  obliged  to  make  haste  in  his  attempt, 
l^  the  death  of  Mithridates,  of  which  he  was  informed  about  Jericho.  Now  hero 
^  the  most  fruitful  country  of  Judea,  which  bears  a  vast  number  of  palm-trecs,* 
besides  the  balsam-tree,  whose  sprouts  they  cut  up  with  sharp  stones,  and  at  the 
mctsions  they  gather  the  juice,  which  drops  down  like  tears.  So  Pompey  pitched 
his  camp  in  that  place  one  night,  and  then  hasted  away  the  next  morning  to  Je- 
rusalem :  But  Aristobulus  was  so  afirighted  at  his  approach,  that  he  came  and 
met  him  by  way  of  supplication :  he  also  promised  him  money,  and  that  he  would 
deliver  up  both  himself  and  the  city  into  his  disposal,  and  thereby  mitigated  the 
anger  of  Pompey.  Yet  did  not  he  perform  any  of  the  conditions  he  had  agreed 
to ;  for  Aristobulus's  party  would  not  so  much  as  admit  Gabinius  into  the  city 
who  was  sent  to  receive  the  money  that  he  had  promised. 


CHAP.  vn. 

How  Pompey  had  the  City  Jerusalem  delivered  up  to  him,  hut  took  the  Temple  [h^ 
^orceJ]    How  he  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  as  also  what  were  his  other 

Exploits  in  Judea. 

§  1.  At  this  treatment  Pompey  was  very  angry,  and  took  Aristobulus  into  cus* 
tody.  And  when  he  was  come  to  the  city  he  looked  about  where  he  might  make 
his  attack  ;  for  he  saw  the  walls  were  so  firm,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  overcome 
them,  and  that  the  valley  before  the  walk  was  terrible ;  and  that  the  temple 
which  was  within  that  valley,  was  itself  encompassed  with  a  very  strong  wall, 
insomuch  that  if  the  city  were  taken,  that  temple  would  be  a  second  place  of  re« 
fuge  for  the  enemy  to  retire  to. 

2.  Now  as  he  was  long  in  deliberating  about  this  matter,  a  sedition  arose 
among  the  people  within  the  city ;  Aristobulus's  party  being  willing  to  fight,  and 
to  set  their  king  at  liberty,  while  the  party  of  Hyrcanus  were  for  opening  the  gates 
to  Pompey ;  and  the  dread  the  people  were  in  occasioned  these  last  to  be  a  very 
numerous  party,  when  they  looked  upon  the  excellent  order  the  Roman  soldiers 
were  in.  So  Aristobulus's  party  was  worsted,  and  retired  into  the  temple,  and 
cut  off  the  communication  between  the  temple  and  the  city,  by  breaking  down 
(he  bridge  that  joined  them  together,  and  prepared  to  make  an  opposition  to  the 
atmost ;  but  as  the  others  had  received  the  Romans  into  the  city,  and  had  do« 
livered  up  the  palace  to  him,  Pompey  sent  Piso,  one  of  his  great  officers,  into  that 
palace  with  an  army,  who  distributed  a  garrison  about  the  city,  because  he  could 
not  persuade  any  one  of  those  that  had  fied  to  the  temple  to  come  to  terms  of 
accommodation :  he  then  disposed  all  things  that  were  round  about  them  so  as 
might  favour  their  attacks,  as  having  Hyrcanus's  party  very  ready  to  afibrd  them 
6oth  counsel  and  assistance. 

3.  But  Pompey  himself  filled  up  the  ditch  that  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
temple,  and  the  entire  valley  also,  the  army  itself  being  obliged  to  carry  the 
materials  for  that  purpose.  And,  indeed,  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  fill  np  that  vallev 
uy  reason  of  its  immense  depth,  especially  as  the  Jews  used  all  the  means  pos* 

*  OfthefEunauipalm-treei  and  balsam  about  Jericho  and  Eogaddi,  see  Uie  notes  in  Hayeroamp^ 
fditkin,  both  hart  and  B.  U.  cb.  iz.  sect  1.    They  aie  son]f»wh»t  ton  long  to  be  transcribed  in  the  olae^ 
Vol.  U  IS 
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sible  to  repel  them  from  their  superior  station :  nor  had  the  Romans  succeeded 
in  their  endeavour,  had  not  Pompey  taken  notice  of  the  seventh  days,  on  which 
the  Jews  abstain  from  all  sorts  of  work  on  a  religious  account,  and  raised  his 
bank,  but  restrained  his  soldiers  from  fighting  on  those  days  ;  for  the  Jews  only 
acted  defensively  on  Sabbath  days.  But  as  soon  as  Pompey  had  filled  up  tb« 
valley,  he  erected  high  towers  upon  the  bank,  and  brought  those  engines  which 
they  had  fetched  from  Tyre  near  to  the  wall,  and  tried  to  batter  it  down  -  and  tfal 
shngers  of  stones  beat  off  those  that  stood  above  them,  and  drove  them  awajt 
but  the  towers  on  this  side  of  the  city  made  very  great  resistance,  and  were,  in 
deed,  extraordinary  both  for  largeness  and  magnificence. 

4.  Now  here  it  was  that,  upon  the  many  hardships  which  the  Romans  ondet 
went,  Pompey  could  not  but  admire  not  only  at  the  other  instances  of  the  Jew& 
fortitude,  but  especially  that  they  did  not  at  all  intermit  their  religious  servicer 
even  when  they  were  encompassed  with  darts  on  all  sides  ;  for,  as  if  the  ciiy 
were  in  full  peace,  their  daily  sacrifices  and  purifications,  and  every  branch  of 
their  religious  worship,  was  still  performed  to  God  with  the  utmost  exactness. 
Nor,  indeed,  when  the  temple  was  actually  taken,  and  they  were  every  day  slain 
about  the  altar,  did  they  leave  ofi*  the  instances  of  their  divine  worship  that  were 
appointed  by  their  law ;  for  it  was  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege  before  the 
Romans  could  even,  with  great  difficulty,  overthrow  one  of  the  towers,  and  get 
mto  the  temple.  Now  he  that  first  of  all  ventured  to  get  over  the  wall  was  Faut* 
tus  Cornelius,  the  Son  of  Sylla  ;  and  next  afler  him  were  two  centurions,  Furiiii 
and  Fabius  ;  and  every  one  of  these  was  followed  by  a  cohort  of  his  own,  who 
encompassed  the  Jews  on  all  sides  and  slew  them,  some  of  them  as  they  were 
running  for  shelter  to  the  temple,  and  others  as  they,  for  a  while,  fought  in  theii 
own  defence. 

5.  And  now  did  many  of  the  priests,  even  when  they  saw  their  enemies  as 
sailing  them  with  swords  in  their  hands,  without  any  disturbance,  go  on  with  ther 
divine  worship,  and  were  slain  while  they  were  offering  their  drink-ofierings  aoi 
burning  their  incense,  as  preferring  the  duties  about  their  worship  to  God  before 
their  own  preservation.     The  greatest  part  of  them  were  slain  by  their  own  coun. 
trymen  of  the  adverse  faction,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  threw  themselvei 
down  precipices :  nay,  some  there  were  who  were  so  distracted  among  the  in- 
superable difficulties  they  were  under,  that  they  set  fire  lo  the  buildings  that  were 
near  to  the  wall,  and  were  burnt  together  with  them.     Now  of  the  Jews  were 
•lain  twelve  thousand  ;  but  of  the  Romans  very  few  were  slain,  but  a  greater 
number  was  wounded. 

6.  But  there  was  nothing  that  affected  the  nation  so  much  in  the  calamities 
they  were  then  under,  as  that  their  holy  place,  which  had  been  hitherto  seen  by 
none,  should  be  laid  open  to  strangers ;  for  Pompey,*  and  those  that  were 
about  him,  went  into  the  temple  itself,  whither  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  to 
enter^ut  the  high  priest,  and  saw  what  was  reposited  therein,  the  candlestick 
with  its  lamps,  and  the  table,  and  the  pouring  vessels,  and  the  censersi  all  made 
entirely  of  gold,  a^  also  a  great  quantity  of  spices  heaped  together,  with  two 
thousand  talents  of  sacred  money.  Yet  did  not  he  touch  that  money,  nor  any 
thing  else  that  was  there  reposited  :  but  he  commanded  the  ministers  about  the 
lemple,  the  very  next  day  after  he  had  taken  it,  to  cleanse  it,  and  to  perform 
their  accustomed  sacrifices.  Moreover,  he  made  Hyrcanus  high  pnest,  us  one 
(hat  not  only  in  other  respects  had  showed  great  alacrity  on  his  side  during  the 
siege,  but  as  he  had  been  the  means  of  hindering  the  multitude  that  was  in  the 
•ountry  from  fighting  for  Aristobulus,  which  they  were  otherwise  very  ready  to 
have  done ;  bv  which  means  he  acted  the  part  of  a  good  general,  and  reconciled 
Ihe  people  to  him  more  by  benevolence  than  by  terror.     Now  among  the  captives 

•  Thus,  sayi  Tacitus,  Cn.  Pompeius  first  of  all  subdued  the  Jews,  and  went  into  their  temple,  by  riiirt 
•r  conquest,  Hist.  B.  y.  ch.  ix;  nor  d:d  he  touch  any  of  its  riches,  as  has  beec  observed  on  the  paraJM 
fitce  of  the  Antiquities.  B.  xiv.  cb  iv  sect.  4 ;  out  of  Cicero  biim^lt 
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Arislobulus's  &ther-iQ.law  was  taken,  who  was  also  his  uncle :  so  those  that  were 
the  most  guilty  he  punished  with  decollation :  but  rewarded  Faustus,  and  those 
with  him  that  had  fought  so  bravely,  with  glorious  presents,  and  laid  a  tribute 
upon  the  country,  and  upon  Jerusalem  itself. 

7.  He  also  took  away  from  the  nation  all  those  cities  they  had  formerly  taken, 
and  that  belonged  to  Celosyria,  and  made  them  subject  to  him  that  was  at  that 
time  appointed  to  be  the  Roman  president  there,  and  reduced  Judea  within  its 
proper  bounds.  He  also  rebuilt  Gadara,'*'  that  had  been  demolished  by  the  Jews, 
in  order  to  gratify  one  Demetrius,  who  was  of  Gadara,  and  was  one  of  his  own 
freedmen.  He  also  made  other  cities  free  from  their  dominion  that  lay  in  the 
midst  of  the  country,  such,  I  mean,  as  they  had  not  demolished  before  that  time, 
Hippos  and  Scythopolis,  as  also  Pella,  and  Samaria,  and  Marissa :  and,  besides 
these,  Ashdod,  and  Jamnia,  and  Arethusa  ;  and  in  like  manner  dealt  he  with  the 
maritime  cities,  Gaza  and  Joppa,  and  Dora,  and  that  which  was  anciently  called 
Strato's  Tot0ier,but  was  afterward  rebuilt  with  most  magnificent  edifices,  and  had  its 
name  changed  to  Ccuarea  by  king  Herod :  all  which  he  restored  to  their  own 
citizens,  and  put  them  under  the  province  of  Syria  ;  which  province,  ogether 
with  Judea  and  the  countries  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Euphrates,  he  committed  to 
Scaunis  as  their  governor,  and  gave  him  two  legions  to  support  him ;  while  he 
made  all  the  haste  he  could  himself  to  go  through  Cilicia,  in  his  way  to  Rome, 
having  Aristobulus  and  his  children  along  with  him  as  his  captives.  They  were 
{wo  daughters  and  two  sons  ;  the  one  of  which  sons,  Alexander,  ran  away  as  he 
was  going,  but  the  younger,  Antigonus,  with  his  sisters,  were  carried  to  Rome. 


CHAP.  vni. 

Alexandefy  the  Son  of  Aristohultts^  toho  ran  away  from  Pompey,  makes  an  expe* 

diHon  againgt  Hyrcanus ;  but  being  overcome  by  Gabinius,  he  delivers  up 

the  Fortresses  to  him.    After  this  Aristobulus  escapes  from  Rome,  and 

gathers  an  Army  together ;  but  being  beaten  by  the  Romans,  he  is 

brought  back  to  Rome;  with  other  Things  relating  to  Gabinius^ 

Crassus,  and  Cassius. 

§  1.  In  the  mean  time  Scaurus  made  an  expedition  into  Arabia,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  places  about  Petra.  However,  he  laid  waste  the  country 
about  Pclla,  though  even  there  he  was  under  great  hardship  ;  for  his  army  was 
afflicted  with  famine  :  in  order  to  supply  which  want,  Hyrcanus  afforded  him 
some  assistance,  and  sent  him  provisions  by  the  means  of  Antipater  ;  whom  al* 
80  Scaurus  sent  to  Aretas,  as  one  well  acquainted  with  him,  to  induce  him  lo 
pay  him  money  to  buy  his  peace.  The  king  of  Arabiaf  compUed  with  the  pro- 
posal, and  gave  him  three  hundred  talents  :  upon  which  Scaurus  drew  his  army 
out  of  Arabia. 

2.  But  as  for  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus  who  ran  away  from  Pompey 
b  some  time  he  got  a  considerable  band  of  men  together,  and  lay  heavy  upon 
Hyrcanus,  and  overran  Judea,  and  was  likely  to  overturn  him  quickly  ;  and,  in- 
deed,  he  had  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  ventured  to  rebuild  its  wall  that  was 
thrown  down  by  lE^ompey,  had  not  Gabinius,  who  was  sent  as  successor  to  Scaurus 
into  Syria,  showed  hiis  bravery,  as  in  many  other  points,  so  in  making  an  expe 
dition  against  Alexander ;  who,  as  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  attack  him,  so  ha 

*  The  com  of  thii  Gadara  still  extant,  with  its  date  from  this  era,  is  a  certain  eTideoce  of  this  its  r^ 
'juilding  by  Pompej,  as  Spanheim  here  assures  us. 

f  Take  the  like  attestation  to  the  truth  of  this  submission  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  to  Scaurus  the 
Roman  general,  in  the  wr*rds  of  Dean  Aldrich. — "Hence,**  says  he,  **  is  derived  that  old  and  femous 


^  ,  ^  ,  -J  mscnption,  , 

tiMlbeneatb.  REXXRETAS.**  ^ 
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got^together  a  large  army,  composed  of  ten  thousand  footmen  and  fifteen  Hundred 
orsemen.     He  also  built  walls  about  proper  places,  Alexandrium.  and  Hyr 
canium,  and  Macherus,  that  lay  upon  the  mountains  of  Arabia. 

3.  However,  Gabiuius  sent  before  him  Marcus  Antonius,  and  followed  him< 
self  with  his  whole  army ;  but  for  the  select  body  of  soldiers  that  were  about 
Antipatcr,  and  another  body  of  Jews  under  the  commands  of  Malichus  and 
Pitholaus,  these  joined  themselves  to  those  captains  that  were  about  Marcus  Aiu 
tonius,  and  met  Alexander :  to  which  body  came  Gabinius  with  his  main  army 
soon  ailerward ;  and  as  Alexander  was  not  able  to  sustain  the  charge  of  the  ene- 
mies' forces,  now  they  were  joined,  he  retired.  But  when  he  was  come  near  to 
Jerusalem,  he  was  forced  to  ^ght,  and  lost  six  thousand  men  in  the  battle ;  three 
thousand  of  which  fell  down  dead,  and  three  thousand  were  taken  alive  ;  so  he 
fled  with  the  remainder  to  Alexandrium. 

4.  Now  when  Gabinius  was  come  to  Alexandrium,  because  he  found  a  great 
many  there  encamped,  he  tried,  by  promising  them  pardon  for  their  former  of. 
fences,  to  induce  them  to  come  over  to  him,  before  it  came  to  a  fight ;  but  when 
they  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation,  he  slew  a  great  number  of 
them,  and  shut  up  a  great  number  in  the  citadel.  Now  Marcus  Antonius,  their 
leader,  signalized  himself  in  this  battle,  who  as  he  always  showed  great  courage, 
so  did  he  never  show  itso  much  as  now ;  but  Gabinius,  leaving  forces  to  take  the 
citadel,  went  away  himself,  and  settled  the  cities  that  had  not  been  demolishedi 
and  rebuilt  those  that  had  been  destroyed.  Accordingly,  upon  his  injunctions, 
the  following  cities  were  restored,  Scythopolis,  and  Samaria,  and  Anthedon,  and 
Apollonia,  and  Jamnia,  and  Raphia,  and  Marissa,  and  Adoreus,  and  Gamala, 
and  Ashdod,  and  many  others ;  while  a  great  number  of  men  readily  ran  to 
each  of  them,  and  became  their  inhabitants. 

5.  When  Gabinius  had  taken  care  of  these  cities,  he  returned  to  Alexandrium, 
and  pressed  on  the  siege.  So  when  Alexander  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  the 
government,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  and  prayed  him  to  forgive  what  he  had 
oflended  him  in,  and  gave  up  to  him  the  remaining  fortresses,  Hyrcanium  and 
Macherus,  as  he  put  Alexandrium  into  his  hands  afterwards :  all  which  Gabiniua 
demolished,  at  the  persuasion  of  Alexander's  mother,  that  they  might  not  be  re 
ceptacles  of  men  in  a  second  war.  She  was  now  there  in  order  to  mollify  Ga 
bmius,  out  of  her  concern  for  her  relations  that  were  captives  at  Rome,  which 
were  her  husband  and  her  other  children.  Afler  this  Gabinius  brought  Hyrcanui 
to  Jerusalem,  and  committed  the  care  of  the  temple  to  him ;  but  ordained  the 
other  political  government  to  be  an  aristocracy.  He  also  parted  the  whole  na- 
tion into  five  conventions,  assigning  one  portion  to  Jerusalem,  another  to  Ga- 
(lara ;  that  another  should  belong  to  Amathus,  a  fourth  to  Jericho,  and  to  the 
fifth  division  was  alloted  Sepphoris,  a  city  of  Galilee.  So  the  people  were  glad 
10  he  thus  freed  from  monarchical  government,  and  were  governed  for  the  future 
by  an  aristocracy. 

6.  Yet  did  Aristobulus  afford  another  foundation  for  new  disturbances.  He  fled 
away  from  Rome,  and  got  together  again  many  of  the  Jews  that  were  desirous 
of  a  change,  such  as  had  borne  an  affection  to  him  of  old :  and  when  he  had 
taken  Alexandrium  in  the  first  place,  he  attempted  to  build  a  wall  about  it ;  but 
as  soon  as  Gabinius  had  sent  an  army  against  him  under  Sisenna,  and  Antonius, 
and  Servilius,  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  retreated  to  Macherus.  And  as  for  the 
unprofitable  multitude,  he  dismissed  them,  and  only  marched  on  with  those  thai 
were  armed,  being  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  among  whom  was  Pitholaus, 
who  had  been  the  lieutenant  at  Jerusalem,  but  deserted  to  Aristobulus  with  il 
thousand  of  his  men  :  so  the  Romans  followed  him  ;  and  when  it  came  to  a  bat 
lie,  Aristobulus's  party  for  a  long  whilo  fought  courageously :  but  at  length  they 
were  overborne  by  the  Romans,  and  of  them  five  thousand  fell  down  dead,  and 
about  two  thousand  fled  (o  a  certain  little  hill ,  but  the  thousand  that  remained 
mth  Aristobulus  broke  through  the  Roman  army,  and  marched  together  to  Ma- 
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saenis  ;  and  when  the  king  had  lodged  the  first  night  upon  its  ruin»,  he  was  in 
lOpes  of  raising  another  army,  if  the  war  would  but  cease  awhile  ;  accordingly 
le  fortified  that  strong  hold,  though  it  were  done  ailer  a  poor  manner.  But  the 
lomans  falling  upon  him,  he  resisted  even  beyond  his  abilities  for  two  days,  and 
ben  was  taken,  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  Gabinius,  with  Antigonus  his  son,  who 
tad  fled  away  together  with  him  from  Rome,  and  fVom  Gabinius  he  was  carried 
0  Rome  again :  Wherefore,  the  senate  put  him  under  confinement,  but  returned 
lis  children  back  into  Judca,  because  Gabinius  informed  them  by  letters  that  he 
ltd  promised  Aristobulus's  mother  to  do  so,  for  her  delivering  the  fortresses  up 
0  him. 

7.  But  now  as  Gabinius  was  marching  to  the  war  against  the  Parthians,  he 
rms  hindered  by  Ptolemy,  whom,  upon  his  return  from  Euphrates,  he  brought 
Mck  into  Egypt,  making  use  of  Hyrcan  is  and  Antipater  to  provide  every  thing 
hat  was  necessary  for  this  expedition  ;  for  Antipater  furnished  him  with  money, 
nd  weapons,  and  com,  and  auxiliaries ;  he  also  prevailed  with  the  Jews  thai 
rere  there,  and  guarded  the  avenues  at  Pelusium,  to  let  them  pass.  But  now 
ipon  Gabinius's  absence,  the  other  part  of  Syria  was  in  motion,  and  Alexander 
it  son  of  Aristobulus,  brought  the  Jews  to  a  revolt  again.  Accordingly,  he  got 
ogether  a  very  great  army,  and  set  about  killing  all  the  Romans  that  were  in  tiie 
minliy :  hereupon  Gabinius  was  afraid  (for  he  was  come  back  already  out  of 
igypt  and  obliged  to  come  back  quickly  by  these  tumults,)  and  sent  Antipater, 
mo  prevailed  with  some  of  the  revolters  to  be  quiet.  However,  thirty  thousand 
tin  continued  with  Alexander,  who  was  himself  eager  to  fight  also :  accord. 
■gly,  Gabinius  went  out  to  fight ;  when  the  Jews  met  him,  and  as  the  battle  was 
inibt  near  mount  Tabor,  ten  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Miltitude  dispersed  themselves  and  fled  away.  So  Gabinius  came  to  Jerusalem, 
nd  settled  the  government  as  Antipater  would  have  it ;  thence  he  marched,  and 
iHfffat  and  beat  the  Nabateans :  as  for  Mithridates  and  Orsanes,  who  fled  out  of 
hithia,  he  sent  them  away  privately,  but  gave  it  out  among  the  soldiers  that 
key  had  run  away. 

9.  In  the  meantime  Crassus  came  as  successor  to  Gabinius  in  Syria.  He  took 
■vay  all  the  rest  of  the  gold  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  to 
Cumsh  himself  for  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians.  Ho  also  took  away  the 
ISO  thousand  talents  which  Pompey  had  not  touched ;  but  when  he  had  passed 
sver  Eopb rates,  he  perished  himself  and  his  army  with  him  ;  concerning  which 
ibirs  this  is  not  a  proper  time  to  speak  [more  largely.] 

9.  But  now  Cassius,  afler  Crassus,  put  a  stop  to  the  Parthians,  who  were 
ttrchmg  in  order  to  enter  Syria.  Cassius  had  fled  into  that  province,  and,  when 
he  had  taken  possession  of  the  same,  he  made  a  hasty  march  into  Judea  ;  and, 
iponhis  taking  Taricheae,  he  carried  thirty  thousand  Jews  into  slavery.  He  also 
Am  Pitholaus,  who  had  supported  the  seditious  followers  of  Aristobulus ;  and  it 
Vtt  Antipater  who  advised  him  so  to  do.  Now  this  Antipater  married  a  wife  of 
IB  eminent  family  among  the  Arabians,  whose  name  was  Cypros^  and  had  four 
iODs  bom  to  him  by  her,  Phasaelus  and  Herod,  who  was  a^erwards  king,  and- 
ksdes  these,  Joseph  and  Pheroras ;  and  he  had  a  daughter  whose  name  was 
Uone.  Now  as  he  made  himself  friends  among  the  men  of  power  everywhere, 
hj  the  kind  offices  he  did  them,  and  the  hospitable  manner  that  he  treated  them, 
iodid  he  contract  the  greatest  friendship  with  the  king  of  Arabia,  by  marrying 
b  relation,  insomuch,  that  when  he  made  war  with  Aristobulus,  he  sent  ana 
iotniifted  his  children  with  him.  So  when  Cassius  had  forced  Alexander  to  com« 
to  terms  and  to  be  quiet,  he  returned  to  Euphrates,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Par 
lUans  from  repassing  it ;  concerning  which  matter^  wo  shall  speak  elsewhere 

*  This  citation  i9  now  wanting. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Anstobttlus  is  taken  off  by  Pompey^s  Friends,  as  is  his  San  Alexander  hy  Se^ 

Antipater  cuUivales  a  Friendship  with  C<Bsar  after  Pompey*s  Death  ;  he  also 

performs  great  Actions  in  that  War  wherein  he  assisted  MUhridaUs* 

\  1 .  Now  upon  the  flight  of  Pompey  and  of  the  senate  beyond  the  f onian  s^ 
Caesar  got  Rome  and  the  empire  under  his  power,  and  released  AristobuliM  ^rom 
his  bonds.  He  also  committed  two  legions  to  him,  and  sent  him  ia  haste  into 
Syria,  as  hoping  that,  by  his  means,  he  should  easily  conquer  that  country  and 
the  parts  adjoining  to  Judea.  But  envy  prevented  any  effect  of  Aristobulus's 
alacrity  and  the  hopes  of  Ceesar;  for  he  was  taken  off  by  poison,  given  him  by 
those  of  Pompey's  party ;  and  for  a  long  while  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  burial 
vouchsafed  him  in  his  own  country;  but  his  dead  body  lay  [above  ground,]  pre- 
served in  honey,  until  it  was  sent  to  the  Jews  by  Antony,  in  6rder  to  be  buried  in 
the  royal  sepulchres. 

2.  His  son  Alexander  also  was  beheaded  by  Scipio  at  Antioch,  and  that  by  the 
command  of  Pompey,  and  upon  an  accusation  laid  against  him  before  his  tribunal, 
for  the  mischiefs  he  had  done  to  the  Romans.  But  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Meneus, 
who  was  then  ruler  of  Chalcis  under  Libanus,  took  his  brethren  to  him,  by  sending 
nis  son  Philippio  for  them  to  Ascalon,  who  took  A^tigonus,  as  well  as  his  sisten^ 
away  from  Aristobulus's  wife,  and  brought  them  to  his  father :  and  falling  in  ICTe 
with  the  youngest  daughter,  he  married  her,  and  was  aflcrwards  slain  by  his  fa* 
ther  on  her  account :  for  Ptolemy  himself,  af)er  he  had  slain  his  son,  married  her, 
whose  name  was  Alexandra;  on  account  of  which  marriage  he  took  the  greater 
care  of  her  brother  and  sister. 

3.  Now  afler  Pompey  was  dead,  Antipater  changed  sides,  and  cultivated  a 
friendship  with  Cassar.     And  since  Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  with  the  forces  he 
h;d  against  Egypt,  was  excluded  from  the  avenues  about  Pelusium,  and  was  forced 
to  stay  at  Ascalon,  he  persuaded  the  Arabians,  among  whom  he  had  lived,  to  as- 
sist him,  and  came  himself  to  him  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  armed  men.   He 
also  encouraged  the  men  of  power  in  Syria  to  come  to  his  assistance,  as  also  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Libanus,  Ptolemy,  and  Jamblicus,  and  another  Ptolemy;  by 
which  means  the  cities  of  that  country  came  readily  into  this  wai ;  insomuch  that 
Mithridates  ventured  now,  in  dependence  upon  the  additional  strength  that  he  had 
gotten  by  Antipater,  to  march  forward. to  Pelusium ;  and  when  thev  rofused  hiia 
a  passage  through  it,  he  besieged  the  city;  in  the  attack  of  which  place  Antipater 
principally  signalized  himself,  for  he  brought  down  that  part  of  the  wall  which, 
was  over  against  him,  and  leaped  first  of  all  into  the  city  with  the  mon  that  wextr 
about  him. 

4.  Thus  was  Pelusium  taken.   But  still  as  they  were  marching  on,  those  Egyp-^ 
tian  Jews  that  inhabited  the  country,  called  the  country  of  Onias,  stopped  thenu. 
Then  did  Antipater  not  only  persuade  them  not  to  stop  them,  but  to  afford  provi--^ 
sions  for  cheir  army;  on  which  account,  even  the  people  about  Memphis  woukll* 
not  fight  against  them,  but  of  their  own  accord  joined  Mithridates.     Whereupon^ 
he  went  round  about  Delta,  and  fought  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  at  a  place  called 
the  JctDS  Camp:  nay,  when  he  was  in  danger  in  the  battle,  with  all  his  right  wing^ 
Antipater  wheeled  about,  and  came  along  the  b&nk  of  the  river  to  him;  for  h9 
had  beaten  those  tl^at  opposed  him  as  he  led  the  lefl  wing.     Afler  which  succcM 
he  fell  upon  those  that  pursued  Mithridates,  and  slev;  a  great  many  of  them,  and 
pursued  the  remainder  so  far  that  he  took  their  camp,  while  be  lost  no  more  than 
x)ur8Core  of  nis  own  men  ;  as  Mithridates  lost  during  the  pursuit  that  was  made 
nflcr  him  about  eight  hundred.     He  was  also  himself  saved  unexpectedly,  and 
jocame  an  irreproachable  witness  to  Ca?sar  of  the  great  actions  of  Antipater 
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5.  Wherewpon  Caesar  encouraged  Antipater  to  undertake  other  hazardous  eo- 
terprises  for  him,  and  that  by  giving  him  great  commendations  and  hopes  of  re- 
ward :  in  all  which  enterprises  he  readily  exposed  himself  to  many  dangers,  and 
became  a  most  courageous  warrior,  and  had  many  wounds  almost  all  over  his 
body,  aa  demonstrations  of  his  valour.  And  when  Csesar  had  settled  the  affairs 
1^  Egypt,  and  was  returning  into  Syria  again,  he  gave  him  the  privilege  of  a  Ro« 
man  citizen,  and  freedom  from  taxes,,  and  rendered  him  an  object  of  admiration 
by  the  honours  and  marks  of  friendship  he  bestowed  upon  him.  On  this  account ' 
k  was  also  that  he  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in  the  high  priesthood. 


CHAP.  X. 

Cteor  make9  Antipater  Procurator  ofJudea;  as  does  Antipater  appoint  Phasaelus 

to  be  Chvemor  cfJerusalemy  and  Herod  Governor  of  Galilee ;  who  in  some 

Time  was  caued  to  answer  for  himself  [before  the  Sanhedrim,']  wliere  he 

is  acquiUed.     Sextus  C<Bsar  is  treacherously  killed  by  Bassus ;  and 

is  sutceeded  by  Marcus, 

1.  About  this  time  it  was  that  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  came  to 
{^aesar,  and  became,  in  a  surprising  manner,  the  occasion  of  Antipater's  farther 
advancement :  for  whereas  he  ought  to  have  lamented  that  his  father  appeared  to 
have  been  poisoned  on  account  oT  his  quarrels  with  Pompey,  and  to  have  com- 
plained of  Scipio's  barbarity  towards  his  brother,  and  not  to  mix  any  invidious 
Mssion  when  he  was  suing  for  mercy;  besides  those  things,  he  came  before 
Cesar,  and  accused  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater,  how  they  had  driven  him  and  his 
brethren  entirely  out  of  their  native  country,  and  had  acted,  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances,  unjustly  and  extravagantly  with  relation  to  their  nation ;  and  that  as  to 
the  assistance  they  had  sent  him  into  Egypt,  it  was  not  done  out  of  good  will  to 
him,  but  out  of  the  fear  they  were  in  from  former  quarrels,  and  in  order  to  gain 
pardon  for  their  friendship  to  [his  enemy]  Pompey. 

3.  Hereupon  Antipater  threw  away  hi^  garments,  and  showed  the  multitude 
Of^  the  wounds  he  had,  and  said,  that  "  as  to  his  good  will  to  Csesar,  he  had  no 
occasion  to  say  a  word,  because  his  body  cried  aloud,  though  he  said  nothing 
himself;  that  he  wondered  at  Antigonus's  boldness,  while  he  was  himself  no  other 
than  the  son  of  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  of  a  fugitive,  and  had  it  by  in- 
heritance  from  his  father  to  be  fond  of  innovations  and  seditions,  that  he  should 
Qodertake  to  accuse  other  men  before  the  Roman  governor,  and  endeavour  to 
pin  some  advantages  to  himself,  when  he  ought  to  be  contented  that  he  was  suf. 
wred  to  live ;  for  that  the  reason  of  his  desire  of  governing  public  affaiss  was  not 
•0  much  because  he  was  in  want  o£  it,  but  because,  if  he  could  once  obtain  the 
lame,  he  might  stir  up  a  sedition  among  the  Jews,  and  use  what  he  should  gain 
from  the  Romans  to  the  disservice  of  those  that  gave  it  him. 

3.  When  Caesar  heard  this,  he  declared  Hyrcanus  to  be  the  most  worthy  of 
ttie  high  priesthood,  and  gave  leave  to  Antipater  to  choose  what  aathority  he 
pleased  ;  but  he  lefl  the  determination  of  such  dignity  to  him  that  bestowed  the 
dignity  upon  him ;  so  he  was  constituted  procurator  of  all  Judea,  and  obtained 
leave  moreover  to  rebuild'"  those  walls  of  his  country  that  had  been  thrown 
down.  These  honorary  grants  Caesar  sent  orders  to  have  engraved  in  the  Capitol, 
that  they  might  stand  there  as  indications  of  his  own  justice  and  of  the  vinue  of 
Antipater. 

•  What  is  here  noted  by  Hudson  and  Spanhehn,  that  his  grant  of  leave  to  rebuild  the  ^alls  ot  ti.« 
cities  of  Judea  was  made  by  Julius  Csesar,  not  as  here  to  Antipater,  but  to  Hyrcanus,  Antiq.  B.  xir 
cimp  viil  sect.  5,  has  hardly  an  appearance  of  a  contradiction  ;  Antipater  beinj;  now,  perhaps,  roi» 
ndered  ouIt  as  Hyrcanus^s  deputy  and  minister ;  although  he  afterwards  made  a  cipher  ol  Hyrcaiiua 
■D**  iinder  neat  docencv  of  behaviour  to  him  took  the  real  authority  to  himself 
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4.  But  as  soon  as  Antipater  had  conducted  Caesar  out  of  Syria,  he  returned  tl 
Judea ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  rehuild  that  wall  of  his  own  couutiy 

>  [Jerusalem]  which  Pompey  had  overthrown,  and  then  to  go  over  the  country, 
and  to  quiet  the  tumults  that  were  therein  ;  where  he  partly  threatened  and  partly 
advised  every  one,  and  told  them,  that,  "  in  case  they  would  submit  to  Hyrcanu^ 
they  would  live  happily  and  peaceably,  and  enjoy  what  they  possessed,  and  that 
with  universal  peace  and  quietness :  but  that,  in  case  they  hearkened  to  such  ai 
had  some  frigid  hopes,  by  raising  new  troubles,  to  get  themselves  some  gain,  ihsf 
should  then  find  him  to  be  their  lord  instead  of  their  procurator ;  and  find  Hyr« 
canus  to  be  a  tyrant  instead  of  a  king ;  and  both  the  Romans  and  Caesar  to  be 
their  enemies  instead  of  rulers ;  for  that  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  removed 
from  the  government  whom  they  had  made  their  governor."  And  at  the  same 
time  that  he  said  this,  he  settled  the  afiairs  of  the  country  by  himself,  because 
he  saw  that  Hyrcanus  was  inactive,  and  not  fit  to  manage  the  afiairs  of  the  king- 
dom.  So  he  constituted  his  eldest  son  Phasaelus  governor  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  parts  about  it ;  he  also  sent  his  next  son  Herod,  who  was  very  young,*  with 
equal  authority  into  Gahlee. 

5.  Now  Herod  was  an  active  man,  and  soon  found  proper  materials  for  his  ac- 
tive  spirit  to  work  upon.  As,  therefore,  he  found  that  Hezekias,  the  head  of  the 
robbers,  ran  over  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Syria,  with  a  great  band  of  men,  ha 
caught  him  and  slew  him,  and  many  more  of  the  robbers  with  him  ;  which  exploit 
was  chiefly  grateful  to  the  Syrians,  insomuch  that  hymns  were  sung  in  Herod'i 
commendation,  both  in  the  villages  and  in  the  cities,  as  having  procured  their 
quietness,  and  having  preserved  what  they  possessed  to  them ;  on  which  occasioB' 
he  became  acquainted  with  Sextus  Caesar,  a  kinsman  of  the  great  Csesar,  and 
president  of  Syria.  A  just  emulation  of  his  glorious  actions  excited  Phasaelus 
also  to  imitate  him,  Accordingly,  he  procured  the  goodwill  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  by  his  own  management  of  the  city  afitiirs,  and  did  not  abuse  his 
power  in  any  disagreeable  manner ;  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  nation  paid 
Antipater  the  respects  that  were  due  only  to  a  king,  and  the  honours  they  all 
yielded  him  were  equal  to  the  honours  due  to  an  absolute  lord ;  yet  did  he  not 
abate  any  part  of  that  good  will  or  fidelity  which  he  owed  to  Hyrcanus. 

6.  However,  he  found  it  impossible  to  escape  envy  in  such  his  prosperity ;  for 
ch'e  glory  of  these  young  men  affected  even  Hyrcanus  himself  already  privatelyy 
though  he  said  nothing  of  it  to  any  body :  but  what  he  principally  was  grieved 
at  was  the  great  actions  of  Herod,  and  that  so  many  messengers  came  one  be^ 
fore  another,  and  informed  him  of  the  great  reputation  he  got  in  all  his  under- 
takings. There  were  also  many  people  in  the  royal  palace  itself  who  inflame 
his  envy  at  him ;  those,  I  mean,  who  were  obstructed  in  their  designs  by  the  prw 
dence  either  of  the  young  men  or  of  Antipater.  These  men  said,  that  by  com* 
mitting  the  public  afiairs  to  the  management  of  Antipater  and  of  his  sons,  he  sal 
down  with  nothing  but  the  bare  name  of  a  king  without  any  of  its  authonty ;  add 
they  asked  him  how  long  he  would  so  far  mistake  himself,  as  to  breed  up  kings 
against  his  own  interest  ?  for  that  they  did  not  now  conceal  their  government  of 
anairs  any  longer,  but  were  plainly  lords  of  the  nation,  and  had  thrust  him  out  of 
his  authority:  that  this  was  the  case  when  Herod  slew  so  many  men  without hii 
giving  him  any  command  to  do  it,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  his  letter,  and 
inis  in  contradiction  to  the  law  of  tiie  Jews ;  who,  therefore,  in  case  he  be  not  a 
king  hut  a  private  man,  still  ought  to  come  to  his  trial,  and  answer  it  to  him,  and 
tu  tiic  laws  of  his  country,  which  do  not  permit  any  one  to  be  killed  till  he  hath 
been  condemned  in  judgment. 

7.  Now  Hyrcanus  was  by  degrees  inflamed  with  these  discourses,  and  at 
.ength  could  bear  no  longer,  but  be  summoned  Herod  to  take  his  trial :  accord- 

«  Oi  25  veam  of  a^.  Seetne  note  on  Antiq.  B.  i.  chap.  xii.  sect.  3;  and  on  B.  xiy  ch.  iz.  net 
f    and  of  the  War,  B.  ii.  ch.  xi.  sect  6 ;  and  Polyb.  B.  xvii.  p.  725 
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mgly,  by  his  father's  advice,  and  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  Galilee  would  give  him 
leave,  he  came  up  [to  Jerusalem,]  when  he  had  first  placed  garrisons  in  Galilee : 
howeTer,  he  came  with  a  sufficient  body  of  soldiers,  so  many,  indeed,  that  he 
might  not  appear  to  have  with  him  an  army  able  to  overthrow  Hyrcanus's  go 
vemment,  nor  yet  sp  few  as  to  expose  him  to  the  insults  of  those  that  envied  him 
However,  Sextus  Csesar  was  in  fear  for  the  young  man,  lest  he  should  be  taken 
bold  of  by  his  enemies,  and  be  brought  to  punishment :  so  he  sent  some  to  de- 
nounce expressly  to  Hyrcanus,  that  he  should  acquit  Herod  of  the  capital  charge 
against  him ;  who  acquitted  him  accordingly,  as  being  otherwise  incUned  also  so 
to  do,  for  he  loved  Herod* 

8.  But  Herod,  supposing  that  he  had  escaped  punishment  with  the  consent  of 
the  king,  retired  to  Sextus  to  Damascus,  and  got  every  thing  ready  in  order  not  to 
obey  hun,  if  he  should  summons  him  again ;  whereupon  those  that  were  evil  dis. 
posed  irritated  Hyrcanus,  and  told  him,  that  Herod  was  gone  away  in  anger,  and 
was  prepared  to  make  war  upon  him  ;  and  as  the  king  believed  what  they  said, 
he  knew  not  what  to  do,  since  he  saw  his  antagonist  was  stronger  than  he  was 
himself*  And  now,  since  Herod  was  made  general  of  Celosyria  and  Samaria  by 
Sextus  Csesar,  he  was  formidable,  not  only  from  the  good  will  which  the  nation 
bore  him,  but  by  the  power  he  himself  had  ;  insomuch  that  Hyrcanus  fell  into  the 
utmost  degree  of  terror,  and  expected  he  would  presently  march  against  him 
with  his  army* 

9.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  the  conjecture  he  made  ;  for  Herod  got  his  army 
together  out  of  the  anger  he  bare  him  for  his  threatening  him  with  the  accusation 
10  a  pablic  court,  and  led  it  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  throw  Hyrcanus  down  from 
his  kingdom ;  and  this  he  had  soon  done,  unless  his  father  and  brother  had  gone 
out  together,  and  broken  the  force  of  his  fury ;  and  this  by  exhorting  him  to  carry 
his  revenge  no  farther  than  to  threatening  and  affrighting,  but  to  spare  the  king, 
under  whom  he  had  been  advanced  to  such  a  degree  of  power  ;  and  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  so  much  provoked  at  his  being  tried,  as  to  forget  to  be  thankful  that  he 
was  acquitted ;  nor  so  long  to  think  upon  what  was  of  a  melancholy  nature,  as  to 
be  ungrateful  for  his  deliverance  ;  and  if  we  ought  to  reckon  that  God  is  the  ar- 
bitrator of  success  in  war,  an  unjust  cause  is  of  more  disadvantage  than  any  army 
cin  be  of  advantage ;  and  that  therefore  he  ought  not  to  be  entirely  confident  of 
lucress  in  a  case  where  he  is  to  fight  against  his  king,  his  supporter,  and  one  that 
had  often  been  his  benefactor,  and  that  had  never  been  severe  to  him,  any  other- 
wise than  as  he  had  hearkened  to  evil  counsellors,  and  this  no  farther  than  by 
bringing  a  shadow  of  injustice  upon  him.     So  Herod  was  prevailed  upon  by  these 
trgiumenls,  and  supposed  that  what  he  had  already  done  was  sufficient  for  his 
nmire  hopes,  and  that  he  had  enough  shown  his  power  to  the  nation. 

10.  In  the  meantime  there  was  a  disturbance  among  the  Romans  about  Apa- 
m,  and  a  civil  war  occasioned  by  the  treacherous""  slaughter  of  Sextus  Csesar 
hy  Ceeilius  Bassus,  which  he  perpetrated  out  of  his  good  will  to  Pompey ;  he 
^  took  the  authority  over  his  forces ;  but  as  the  rest  of  Ciesar's  commanders 
stacked  Bassus  with  their  whole  army,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  his  murder  of 
Csiar,  Antipater  also  sent  them  assistance  by  his  sons,  both  on  account  of  him 
that  was  murdered,  and  on  account  of  that  Csesar  wlto  was  still  alive,  hoth  of 
vhich  were  their  friends ;  and  as  this  war  grew  to  be  of  a  considerable  length 
Marcus  came  out -of  Italy  as  successor  to  Sextus. 

*  Muij  writen  of  the  Roman  hittoiy  gWe  an  account  of  (his  murder  of  SeztutCaBsv,  and  of  tha  wt 
•r  Apamia  upon  that  occaiion.    They  are  cited  in  Dean  Aidrich's  note. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Herod  is  made  Procurator  of  all  Syria;  Malichus  is  afraid  ofktm^  and  takes 

AnUpater  off  by  Poison ;  whereupon  the  Tribunes  of  the  Soldiers  are 

prevailed  with  to  kill  hun. 

§  1.  There  was  at  this  time  a  mighty  war  raised  among  the  Romans,  opon  the 
sudden  and  treacherous  slaughter  of  Caesar  hy  Cassius  and  Brutii8>  after  he  had 
held  the  government  for  three  years  and  seven  months.*  Upon  this  murder 
there  were  very  great  agitations ;  and  the  great  men  were  mightily  at  difference 
one  with  another,  and  every  one  hetook  himself  to  that  party  where  they  had  the 
greatest  hopes  of  their  own  of  advancing  themselves.  Accordingly,  Cassias 
came  into  Syria,  in  order  to  receive  the  forces  that  were  at  Apamia,  where  he 
procured  a  reconciliation  between  Bassus  and  Marcus,  and  the  legions  which 
were  at  difference  with  him;  so  he  raised  the  siege  of  Apamia,  and  took  upon  Yam 
ihe  command  of  the  army,  and  went  about  exacting  tribute  of  the  citiesi  and  de« 
manding  their  money  to  such  a  degree  as  they  were  not  able  to  bear. 

2.  So  he  gave  command  that  the  Jews  should  bring  in  seven  hundred  talents; 
whereupon  Antipater,  out  of  his  dread  of  Cassius's  threats,  parted  the  raising  of 
this  sum  among  his  sons,  and  among  others  of  his  acquaintance,  and  to  be  done 
immediately ;  and  among  them  ho  required  one  Malichus,  who  was  at  enmity  with 
him,  to  do  his  part  also,  which  necessity  forced  him  to  do.  Now  Herod,  in  the 
first  place,  mitigated  the  passion  of  Cassius,  by  bringing  his  share  out  of  Galilee, 
which  was  a  hundred  talents,^on  which  account  he  was  in  the  highest  favour  with 
him ;  and  when  he  reproached  the  rest  for  being  tardy,  he  was  angry  at  the  citiei 
themselves :  so  he  made  slaves  of  Gophna,  and  Emmaus,  and  two  others  of  lea 
note ;  nay,  he  proceeded  as  if  he  would  kill  Malichus,  because  he  had  not  made 
greater  haste  in  exacting  his  tribute ;  but  Antipater  prevented  the  ruin  of  thif 
man,  and  of  the  other  cities,  and  got  into  Cassius's  favour,f  by  bringing  in  9 
hundred  talents  immediately. 

3.  However,  when  Cassius  was  gone,  Malichus  forgot  the  kindness  that  An- 
tipater had  done  him,  and  laid  frequent  plots  against  him  that  had  saved  him,  si 
making  haste  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  who  was  an  obstacle  to  his  wicked  pnc* 
tices ;  but  Antipater  was  so  much  afraid  of  the  power  and  cunning  of  the  man 
that  he  went  beyond  Jordan  in  order  to  get  an  army  to  guard  himself  against  hil 
treacherous  designs :  but  when  Malichus  was  caught  in  his  plot,  he  put  upon  Aiw 
tipater's  sons  by  his  impudence ;  for  he  thoroughly  deluded  Phasaelus,  who  wai 
the  guardian  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod  who  was  intrusted  with  the  weapons  o 
war,  and  this  by  a  great  many  excuses  and  oaths,  and  persuaded  them  to  pro* 
cure  his  reconciliation  to  his  ^Either.  Thus  was  he  preserved  again  by  Antipatei 
who  dissuaded  Marcus,  the  then  president  of  S}Tia,  from  his  resolution  of  kiUing 
Malichus  on  account  of  his  attempts  for  innovation. 

4.  Upon  the  war  between  Cassius  and  Brutus,  on  one  side,  against  the  younger 
Cssur  [Aumistus]  and  Antony,  on  the  other,  Cassius  and  Marcus  got  together  an 
army  out  of  Syria ;  and  because  Herod  was  likely  to  have  a  great  share  in  pro 
vidmg  necessaries,  they  then  made  him  a  procurator  o^  all  Syria,  and  gave  him 
an  army  of  foot  and  horse.  Cassius  promised  him  also,  that  afler  the  war  was 
over,  he  would  make  him  king  of  Judea:  but  it  so  happened,  that  the  power  and 

•  In  the  Antiquities,  B.  xir.  ch.  xi.  sect.  1,  the  duration  of  the  reign  of  Julius  Caesar  is  3  jeuii 
ninntns,  hut  here  3  years  7  months,  beginning  rightly,  says  Dean  At  Jrich,  from  his  second  dictatorship.  U 
is  probable  the  real  dura' ion  might  be  3  years  and  between  6  and  7  Months. 

f  It  appears  evidently  by  Josephus*s  accounts,  both  here  and  in  his  Antiquities,  B.  xiv.  ch.  xL  sect  % 
\\\df  this  Cassius,  one  oi  Ceesar^s  niurderers,  was  a  bitter  oppreysnr  and  exacter  of  tribute  in  Ju%iaL 
These  700  talentb  amounting  to  300,000/.  sterling,  anQ  are  about  half  the  yearly  revenues  of  King  lleiod 
afterwards.  Sec  the  note  on  Antiq.  B.  xvii.  ch.  xi.  sect.  4.  It  al&o  appears,  that  Galilee  then  |)aid  M 
'store  tha*!  100  talcnt«  or  the  7fh  part  of  the  enure  sura  to  be  levied  in  all  the  country. 
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hopes  of  his  son  became  the  cau»e  of  his  perdition ;  for  as  Malichus  was  afraid  of 
this,  he  corrupted  one  of  the  king's  cupbearers  with  money  to  give  a  poisoned 
potion  to  Antipater ;  so  he  became  a  sacrifice  to  Malichus's  wickedness,  and  died 
at  a  feast.  He  was  a  man  in  other  respects  active  in  the  management  of  alfaira, 
and  one  that  lecovercd  the  government  to  ilyrcanus,  and  preserved  it  in  his 
hands 

5.  However,  Malichus,  when  he  was  suspected  o^  poisoning  Antipater,  and 
Trhen  the  multitude  were  angry  at  him  for  it,  denied  it,  and  made  the  people  be- 
lieve he  was  not  guilty.  He  also  prepared  to  make  a  greater  figure,  and  raised 
soldiers ;  for  he  did  not  suppose  that  Herod  would  be  quiet,  who,  indeed  came 
opon  him  with  an  army  presently,  in  order  to  avenge  his  father's  death ;  but  upon 
hearing  the  advice  of  his  brother  Phasaelus  not  to  punish  him  in  an  open  manner, 
lest  the  multitude  should  fall  into  a  sedition,  he  admitted  of  Mahchus's  apology, 
snd  professed  that  he  cleared  him  of  that  suspicion :  he  also  made  a  pompous 
funeral  for  his  father. 

6.  So  Herod  went  to  Samaria,  which  was  then  in  a  tumult,  and  settled  the  city 
in  peace ;  after  which,  at  the  [Pentecost]  festival,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  having 
his  armed  men  with  him ;  hereupon  Hyrcanus,  at  the  request  of  Malichus,  who 
feared  his  approach,  forbade  them  to  introduce  foreigners  to  mix  themselves  with 
the  people  of  the  country,  while  they  were  purifying  themselves  :  but  Herod  de- 
spised the  pretence,  and  him  that  gave  that  command,  and  came  in  by  night  * 
opon  which  Malichus  came  to  him,  and  bewailed  Antipater;  Herod  also  made 
bun  believe  [he  admitted  of  his  lamentation  as  real,]  although  he  had  much  ndo 
to  restrain  his  passion  at  him:  however,  he  did  himself  bewail  the  murder  of  his 
(kther,  in  his  letter  to  Cassius,  who  on  other  accounts,  also  hated  Malichus ;  CasN 
sins  sent  him  word  back,  that  he  should  avenge  his  father's  death  upon  him,  and 
privately  gave  order  to  the  tribunes  that  were  under  him,  that  they  should  assist 
Herod  in  a  righteous  action  he  was  about. 

7.  And  because,  upon  the  taking  of  Laodicea  by  Cassius,  the  men  of  power 
were  gotten  together  from  all  quarters,  with  presents  and  crowns  in  their  hands, 
Herod  allotted  this  time  for  the  punishment  of  Malichus.  When  Malichus  sus. 
pected  that,  and  was  at  Tyre,  he  resolved  to  withdraw  his  son  privately  from 
among  the  Tyrians,  who  was  a  hostage  there,  while  he  got  ready  to  fly  away  into 
Judea ;  the  despair  he  was  in  of  escaping  excited  him  to  think  of  greater  things ; 
for  he  hoped  that  he  should  raise  the  nation  to  a  revolt  from  the  Romans,  while 
Cassius  was  busy  about  the  war  against  Antony,  and  that  he  should  easily  depose 
Hyrcanus,  and  get  the  crown  for  himself. 

8.  But  fate  laughed  at  the  hopes  he  had ;  for  Herod  foresaw  what  he  was  so 
sealous  about,  and  invited  both  Hyrcanus  and  him  to  supper  ;  but  calling  one  of 
fhe  principal  servants  that  stood  by  him  to  him,  he  sent  him  out,  as  though  it  were 
to  get  things  ready  for  supper,  but  in  reality,  to  give  notice  beforehand  about 
uie  plot  that  was  laid  against  him  :  accordingly,  they  called  to  mind  what  orders 
Cassias  had  given  them,  and  went  out  of  the  city  with  their  swords  in  their  hands, 
opon  the  seashore,  were  they  encompassed  Malichus  round  about,  and  killed  him 
with  many  wounds :  upon  which  Hyrcanus  was  immediately  aflrightcd,  till  he 
swooned  away,  and  fell  down  at  the  surprise  he  was  in  ;  and  it  was  with  diiBcul- 
ly  that  he  was  recovered  ;  when  he  asked,  who  it  was  that  had  killed  Malichus  ? 
and  when  one  of  the  tribunes  replied,  that  it  was  done  by  the  command  of  Cas- 
•ius,  ^  Then,  said  he,  Cassius  hath  saved  both  mo  and  my  country,  by  cutting  off 
cne  that  ti-as  laying  plots  against  them  both."  Whether  he  spake  according  to 
his  own  seatiments,  or  whether  his  fear  was  such,  that  he  was  obliged  to  commend 
the  action  by  saying  so,  is  uncertain ;  however,  by  this  method  Herod  inflicteo 
punishment  upon  Malichus 
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Phasadus  is  too  hard  for  Fdix;  Herod  also  overcomes  Anttgomu  m  balds  ;  and 

the  Jews  accuse  both  Herod  and  Phasadus ;  but  Antonius  acquits  thas^ 

and  makes  them  Tetrarchs. 

§).  1.  When  Cassius  was  gone  out  of  Syria,  another  sedition  arose  at  Jemsaleiii, 
wherein  Felix  assaulted  Phasaelus  with  an  army,  that  he  might  revenge  the  death 
of  Malichus  upon  Herod,  by  falling  upon  liis  brother.  Now  Herod  happened 
then  to  be  with  Fabius,  the  governor  of  Damascus  ;  and  as  he  was  going  to  hii 
brother's  assistance,  he  was  detained  by  sickness  :  in  the  meantime  Phasaelui 
was  by  himself  too  hard  for  Felix,  and  reproached  Hyrcanus  on  account  of  his  ii^ 
gratitude,  both  for  what  assistance  he  had  afforded  Af  alichus,  and  for  overiooking 
Malichus's  brother,  when  he  possessed  himself  of  the  fortresses ;  for  he  had  got. 
ten  a  great  many  of  them  already,  and  among  them  the  strongest  of  them  all, 
Masada. 

2.  However,  nothing  could  be  sufficient  for  him  against  the  force  of  Herod; 
who,  as  soon  as  he  was  recovered,  took  the  other  fortresses  again,  and  drove  him 
out  of  Masada  in  the  posture  of  a  supphcant :  he  also  drove  away  Marion  the 
tyrant  of  the  Tyrians  out  of  Galilee,  when  he  had  already  possessed  himself  of 
three  fortified  places  ;  but  as  to  those  Tyrians  whom  he  had  caught,  he  preserved 
them  all  alive  ;  nay,  some  of  them  he  gave  presents  to,  and  so  sent  them  away 
and  thereby  procured  good  will  to  himself  from  the  city,  and  hatred  to  the  tyrant 
Marion  had,  indeed,  obtained  that  tyrannical  power  of  Cassius,  who*  set  tyrants 
over  all  Syria ;  and  out  of  his  hatred  to  Herod  it  was  that  he  assisted  Antigonus 
the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  principally  on  Fabius's  account  whom  Antigonus  had 
made  his  assistant  by  money,  and  had  him,  accordingly,  on  his  side  when  he  made 
his  descent ;  but  it  was  Ptolemy,  the  kinsman  of  Antigonus,  that  supplied  all  that 
he  wanted. 

3.  When  Herod  had  fought  against  these  in  tho  avenues  of  Judea,  he  vraf 
conqueror  in  the  battle,  and  drove  away  Antigonus,  returning  to  Jerusalem  belov* 
ed  by  every  body,  for  the  glorious  actions  he  had  done  ;  for  those  who  did  not 
before  favour  him,  did  join  themselves  to  him  now,  because  of  his  marriage  into 
the  family  of  Hyrcanus  ;  for  as  he  had  formerly  married  a  wife  out  of  his  own 
country  of  no  ignoble  blood,  who  was  called  Doris^  of  whom  he  begat  Antipater 
so  did  he  now  marry  Mariamne  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobo 
lus,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  was  become  thereby  a  relation  of 
the  king. 

4.  But  when  Cassar  and  Antony  had  slain  Cassius  near  Philippi,  and  Cesar 
was  gone  to  Italy,  and  Antony  to  Asia,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  cities  which  sent 
ambassadors  to  Aiitony,  unto  Bithyhia,  the  great  men  of  the  Jews  came  also^  and 
accused  Phasaelus  and  Herod  that  they  kept  the  government  by  force,  and  that ' 
Hyrcanus  had  no  more  than  an  honourable  name.  Herod  appeared  readv  to 
answer  this  accusation  ;  and  having  made  Antony  his  friend  by  the  large  sums 
of  money  which  he  gave  him,  he  brought  him  to  such  a  temper,  as  not  to  hear 
the  others  speak  against  him  ;  and  thus  did  they  part  at  this  time. 

S  However,  aAer  this  there  came  a  hundred  of  the  principal  men  among  the 
Jews  to  Dapline  by  Antioch  to  Antony  who  was  already  in  love  with  Cleopatra 
to  the  degree  of  slavery  :  these  Jews  put  those  men  that  were  the  most  potent 
both  in  dignity  and  eloquence  foremost,  and  accused  the  brethren,  f  Buc  Mea* 
sala  opposed  them,  and  defended  the  brethren,  and  that  while  Hyrcanus  stood  by 

*  Here  we  «ee  that  Cassius  set  tyrants  over  all  Syria ;  so  that  his  assisting  to  destroy  Coisar  Hoes  od 
weiu  to  have  proceeded  Troni  his  true  ^al  for  public  liberty,  but  from  a  desire  to  be  a  tyrant  bimwlC. 

*  PbaMieluf  and  Herod. 
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I  itccouQl  of  his  relation  to  Ihcnu  Wl-nn  Antony  had  beard  both  sides, 
d  Hyrcanus^  which  party  was  the  fittest  to  govern  ]  who  repUed,  tlxal 
md  bid  party  were  the  fiUest*  Antony  was  glad  of  that  answer  j  for  he 
m  fonuerly  treated  in  an  hoapitahle  and  obU'giiig  manner  by  liis  ikther 
ftr,  when  he  inarched  into  J ndea  with  GablnuiJs;  so  he  constituSed  the 
ft  tetrarcbs,  and  committed  to  them  the  government  of  Judea. 
It  when  the  amhtissadors  had  indignation  at  thi^  procedure,  Antony  took 
if  them,  and  put  them  into  custody,  whom  he  was  also  going  to  kili  pre- 
ind  the  rest  he  drove  away  with  disgrace ;  on  which  occasion  a  still  greater 
%ro^e  ai  Jerusalem  ;  so  they  sent  again  a  thousand  ambassadors  to  lyre, 
kiitooy  now  abode,  aa  he  was  marching  to  Jerusaiem:  upon  these  men, 
ide  a  clamour,  he  sent  out  the  governor  of  Tyre,  and  ordered  him  to 
Ml  that  he  could  catch  of  them,  and  to  settle  those  in  the  adnunistration 
m  had  made  tetrarchs, 

Ht  before  this,  Herod  and  Hyrcanus  went  out  upon  the  sea.shore,  and 
^  desired  of  these  ambassadors  that  they  would  neither  bring  niiii  upon 
ves,  nor  war  upon  their  native  country  by  their  rash  contentions ;  and 
ley  grew  still  more  ontrageouSj  Antony  sent  out  armed  men,  and  slew  s 
teay,  and  wounded  more  of  them  ;  of  whom  those  thai  were  slain  were 
by  Uyrcanus,  as  were  the  wounded  put  under  the  care  of  physicians  by 
Bl  would  not  those  that  had  escaped  be  quiet  still,  but  put  the  atTairs  of  the 
f  such  disordt^r,  and  so  provoked  Antony,  Chat  he  slow  those  whom  he  had 
^  abo 
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kiAJoar  Iring  Amlgtmus  hack  iMo  Jtuka^  and  cast  Iii;rcanm  and  Phasadm 
frimxu     TIib  Flight  of  Herod  and  the  Taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  whui 
i  Ittfrcanus  tmd  Pkaxadus  aujfered, 

two  years  afterward ^  when  Barzapharnes,  a  governor  among  the  Far- 
id  PacoruB,  the  king's  son,  had  posse ased  themselves  of  Syria,  and 
laiiias  had  already  succeeded  u^ion  the  death  of  his  father  Ptolemy,  tlte 
enneua,  in  the  government  [of  Chalcis,]  he  prevailed  with  the  governor, 
niseof  a  thousand  talents  and  five  hundred  women^  to  bring  back  Anii^ 
Id  his  kingdom,  and  to  turn  Hyrcanys  out  of  it.  Pacorus  was  by  these 
induced  so  to  do,  aud  marched  along  the  sea- coast,  while  he  ordered  Bar- 
les  to  fall  upon  the  Jews  as  he  went  along  the  Mediterranean  part  of  the 
f ;  but  of  the  maritime  people,  the  Tyrians  would  not  receive  Pacorus,  al* 
Ihose  of  Piolemais  and  Sidon  had  received  him ;  so  he  committed  a  troop  of 
le  10  a  certain  cup  bearer  belonging  to  the  royal  family,of  hisown  name  [Pa  eo 
id  gave  him  orders  to  march  mto  Judea,  in  order  to  learn  the  state  of  affairs 
their  enemies,  and  to  help  Antigonus  when  he  should  want  his  assistance 
fbw  at  these  men  were  ravaging  Carmelj  many  of  the  Jews  ran  together 
^nus,  and  showed  themselves  ready  to  make  an  incursion  into  the  coun- 
\  he  sent  them  before  mto  that  place  called  Dnfmm*  [tho  woodland^]  to 
^n  the  place  ;  whereupon  a  battle  was  fought  between  them ;  and  they 
be  enemy  away  and  pursued  them,  and  ran  after  them  as  far  as  Jerusa* 
kd  as  their  numbers  increased  they  proceeded  as  far  as  me  Aing's  palace  ; 
Hyrcanus  and  Phasaelus  received  them  with  a  strong  body  of  men,  there 
ied  a  battle  in  the  market-place,  in  which  Herod's  party  beat  the  enemy. 
It  them  up  in  the  temple,  and  mi  sixty  men  in  the  houses  adjoining  as  a 


pfO&ud  noml  tri>ocl  or  vowftand  belonging;  toCivriiicLfi^lle^ 
iU  $0Vilwir»  here  remark  ft r^  p«fTme(iU>', 
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guard  on  them.  But  th«  people  that  were  tumultuous  against  the  brethren  caim 
in  and  burnt  those  men ;  while  Herod  in  his  rage  for  killing  them,  attacked  and 
slew  many  of  the  people,  till  one  party  made  incursions  on  the  other  by  turns,  day 
by  day,  in  the  way  of  ambushes,  and  slaughters  were  made  continually  among 
them. 

3.  Now  when  that  festival  which  we  call  Pentecost  was  at  hand,  all  the  placet 
about  the  temple,  and  the  whole  city,  was  full  of  a  muhitude  of  people  that  were 
como  out  of  the  country,  and  which  were  the  greatest  part  of  them  armed  alsoi 
it  which  time  Phasaelus  guarded  the  wall,  and  Herod  with  a  few  gtiarddl  the 
royal  palace ;  and  when  he  made  an  assault  upon  his  enemies,  as  they  were  out 
of  their  ranks,  on  the  north  quarter  of  the  city,  he  slew  a  very  great  number  of 
them,  and  put  them  all  to  flight ;  and  some  of  them  he  shut  up  within  the  city 
and  others  within  the  outward  rampart.  In  the  meantime,  Antigonus  demred  diat 
Pacorus  might  be  admitted  to  be  a  reconciler  between  tliem ;  and  Phasaelus  wn 
prevailed  upon  to  admit  the  Parthians  into  the  city  with  five  hundred  horse,  and 
to  treat  him  in  an  hospitable  manner,  who  pretended  that  he  came  to  quell  the  to* 
mult,  but  in  reality  he  came  to  assist  Antigonus :  however,  he  laid  a  plot  for  Pha- 
saelus, and  persuaded  him  to  go  as  an  ambassador  to  Barzaphames,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  although  Herod  was  very  earnest  with  him  to  the  contrary, 
and  exhorted  him  to  kill  the  plotter,  but  not  expose  himself  to  the  snares  he  had 
laid  for  him,  because  the  barbarians  are  naturally  perfidious.  However,  Paconn 
went  out  and  took  Hyrcanus  with  him,  that  he  might  be  the  less  suspected ;  he 
also  lefl  some  of  the  horsemen,'*'  called  the  Freemen^  with  Herod,  and  conducted 
Phasaelus  with  the  rest« 

4.  But  now  when  they  were  come  to  Galilee,  they  found  that  the  people  of  thai 
country  had  revolted  and  were  in  arms,  who  came  very  cunningly  to  their  leader, 
and  besought  him  to  conceal  his  treacherous  intentioas  by  an  obliging  behavioui 
to  them :  accordingly,  he  at  first  made  them  presents,  and  aflerward  as  they  went 
away,  laid  ambushes  for  ihem ;  and  when  they  were  come  to  one  of  the  mantiine 
cities  called  Ecdippon,  they  perceived  that  a  plot  was  laid  for  them;  for  they  were 
there  informed  of  the  promise  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  how  Antigonus  bad  de- 
voted the  greatest  number  of  the  women  that  were  with  him,  among  the  five 
hundred,  to  the  Parthians:  they  also  perceived  that  an  ambush  was  always  laid 
for  them  by  the  barbarians  in  the  night-time  :  they  had  been  also  seized  upon  be* 
fore  this,  unless  they  had  waited  for  the  seizure  of  Herod  first  at  Jerusalem,  be- 
cause if  he  were  once  informed  of  this  treachery  of  theirs,  he  would  take  care  of 
himself;  nor  was  this  a  mere  report,  but  they  saw  the  guards  already  not  far  off 
them. 

5.  Nor  would  Phasaelus  think  of  forsaking  Hyrcanus  and  flying  away,  although 
Ophelias  earnestly  persuaded  him  to  it;  for  this  man  had  learned  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  plot  from  Saramalla,  the  richest  of  all  the  Syrians.  But  Phasaelm 
went  up  to  the  Parthian  governor,  and  reproached  him  to  his  face  for  laying  thai 
treacherous  plot  against  them,  and  chiefly  because  he  had  done  it  for  money ; 
and  he  promised  him,  that  he  would  give  him  more  money  for  their  preservation 
than  Antigonus  had  promised  to  give  for  the  kingdom.  But  the  sly  Parthian  ea^ 
deavoured  to  remove  all  this  suspicion  by  apologies  and  by  oaths,  and  tlien  weai 
[to  the  other]  Pacorus ;  immediately  after  which  those  Parthians  who  were  Icftf 
and  had  it  in  charge,  seized  upon  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanus,  who  could  do  BP 
more  than  curse  their  perfidiousness  and  their  perjury. 

0.  In  the  mean  time  the  cupbearer  was  sent  [back,]  and  laid  a  plot  how  ta 
seize  upon  Herod,  by  deluding  him,  and  getting  him  out  of  the  city,  as  he  waf 
commanded  to  do.  But  Herod  suspected  the  barbarians  from  the  beginning;  aad 
having  then  received  intelligence  that  a  messenger,  who  was  to  bring  him  the  lei- 

•  These  aconunts,  both  here  and  Anti(|.  B.  xiy.  ch.  xiii.  sect  5,  that  the  Paithians  Ibucht  chieilT  m 
horseback,  and  that  only  some  few  of  their  soldiers  were  freedmen,  perfectly  agree  with  Tragus  ml 
prnig,  in  Justin,  B.  zIt.  2, 3,  as  Deai  Alddcb  well  observes  or  this  olace. 
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i  hifbmied  Lim  of  the  treachery  intended,  had  fallen  among  the  enemy, 
Id  not  go  out  of  the  city,  though  Paconis  said  very  positively  that  he  ought 
Jt  and  meet  the  messengers  that  brought  the  letters,  for  tliat  the  enemy 
taken  them ;  and  that  tiie  contents  of  them  were  not  accounts  of  any  plots 
em,  but  of  what  Phasaelus  had  done ;  yet  had  ho  heard  from  others  that 
her  was  seized ;  and  Alexandra,^  the  shrewdest  woman  in  the  world, 
UB*s  daughter,  begged  of  him  that  he  would  not  go  out,  nor  trust  himself 
I  barbarians,  who  now  were  come  to  make  an  attempt  upon  him  openly. 
ow  as  Pacorus  and  his  friends  were  considering  how  they  might  bring 
ot  to  bear  privately,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  circumvent  a  man  of 
i  prudence  by  openly  attacking  him,  Herod  prevented  them,  and  went  off 
I  persons  that  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  him  by  night,  and  this  with. 
r  enemies  being  apprized  of  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  Parthians  perceived 
pursued  afler  them ;  and  as  he  gave  orders  for  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
ng  woman  who  was  betrothed  to  him,  with  her  mother,  and  his  youngest 
t  to  make  the  best  of  their  way,  he  himself,  with  his  servants,  took  all  the 
ey  could  to  keep  off  the  barbarians ;  and  when,  at  every  assault,  he  had 
great  many  of  them,  he  came  to  the  strong  hold  of  Masada. 
ay,  he  found  by  experience  that  tlie  Jews  fell  more  heavily  upon  him 
1  the  Parthians,  and  created  him  troubles  perpetually,  and  this  over  since 
gotten  sixty  furlongs  from  the  city :  tiicse  sometimes  brought  it  to  a  sort  of 
ir  battle.  Now  in  the  place  where  Ilerod  beat  them  and  killed  a  great 
of  them,  there  he  ailerward  built  a  citadel,  in  memory  of  the  great  actions 
there,  and  adorned  it  with  the  most  costly  palaces,  and  erected  very  strong 
lions,  and  called  it  from  his  own  name  H&rodium,  Now  as  they  were  in 
ght  many  joined  themselves  to  him  every  day ;  and  at  a  place  called 
I  oCIdumeOj  his  brother  Joseph  met  him,  and  advised  him  to  ease  himself 
ml  number  of  his  followers  ;  because  Masada  would  not  contain  so  great 
.ude,  which  were  above  nine  thousand.  Elerod  complied  with  this  advice, 
ic  away  the  most  cumbersome  part  of  his  retinue,  that  they  might  go  into 
,  and  gave  them  provisions  for  their  journey ;  but  he  got  safe  to  the  for- 
'ith  his  nearest  relations,  and  retained  with  him  only  the  stoutest  of  his 
n;  and  there  it  was  that  he  lefl  eight  hundred  of  his  men  as  a  guard  for 
Dcn,  and  provisions  sufficient  for  a  siege,  but  he  made  haste  himself  to 
of  Arabia. 

8  for  the  Parthians  in  Jerusalem,  they  betook  themselves  to  plundering, 
upon  the  houses  of  those  that  were  fled,  and  upon  the  king's  palace,  and 
nothing  but  Uyrcanus's  money,  which  was  not  above  three  hundred  talents 
ght  on  other  men's  money  also,  but  not  on  so  much  as  they  hoped  for 
od,  having  a  long  while  had  a  suspicion  of  the  perfidiousness  of  the  bar 
I  had  taken  care  to  have  what  was  most  splendid  among  his  treasures  con 
oto  Idumea,  as  every  one  belonging  to  him  had  in  like  manner  done  also 
Parthians  proceeded  to  that  degree  of  injustice,  as  to  fill  all  the  country 
IF  without  denouncing  it,  and  to  demolish  the  city  Marissa,  and  not  only 
p  Antigonus  for  king,  but  to  deliver  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanus  bound  into 
da,  in  order  to  their  being  tormented  by  him.     Antigonus  himself  also  bit 
nanus's  ears  with  his  own  teeth,  as  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees  to  him, 
he  might  never  be  able,  upon  any  mutation  of  affairs,  to  take  the  high 
x>d  again ;  for  the  high  priests  that  officiated  were  to  be  complete  and 
blemish. 

However,  he  failed  in  his  purpose  of  abusing  Phasaelus,  by  reason  of  his 
3 ;  for  though  he  neither  had  the  command  of  his  sword  nor  of  his  hands, 
"entcd  all  abuses  by  dashing  his  head  against  a  stone ;  so  he  demonstrated 
to  be  Herod's  own  brother,  and  Hyrcanus  a  most  degenerate  relation^  and 

*  Maricanne  here,  in  the  copiei 
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guard  on  them.  But  th«  people  that  were  tumuhuous  against  the  brethren  came 
in  and  burnt  those  men ;  while  Herod  in  his  rage  for  killing  them,  attacked  and 
slew  many  of  the  people,  till  one  party  made  incursions  on  the  other  by  turns,  day 
by  day,  in  the  way  of  ambushes,  and  slaughters  were  made  continually  among 
them. 

3.  Now  when  that  festival  which  we  call  Pentecost  was  at  hand,  all  the  placet 
about  the  temple,  and  the  whole  city,  was  full  of  a  multitude  of  people  that  were 
come  out  of  the  country,  and  which  were  the  g^reatest  part  of  them  armed  alsoi 
tt  which  time  Phasaelus  guarded  the  wall,  and  Herod  with  a  few  guarded  the 
royal  palace ;  and  when  he  made  an  assault  upon  his  enemies,  as  they  were  out 
of  their  ranks,  on  the  north  quarter  of  the  city,  he  slew  a  very  great  number  of 
them,  and  put  them  all  to  flight ;  and  some  of  them  he  shut  up  within  the  city 
and  others  within  the  outward  rampart.  In  the  meantime,  Antigonus  desired  that 
Pacorus  might  be  admitted  to  be  a  reconciler  between  them ;  and  Phasaelus  w^ 
prevailed  upon  to  admit  the  Parthians  into  the  city  with  five  hundred  horse,  and 
to  treat  him  in  an  hospitable  manner,  who  pretended  that  he  came  to  quell  the  tu. 
mult,  but  in  reality  he  came  to  assist  Antigonus :  however,  he  laid  a  plot  for  Pha- 
saelus, and  persuaded  him  to  go  as  an  ambassadcHT  to  Barzaphames,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  although  Herod  was  very  earnest  with  him  to  the  contrary, 
and  exhorted  him  to  kill  the  plotter,  but  not  expose  himself  to  the  snares  he  had 
laid  for  him,  because  the  barbarians  are  naturally  perfidious.  However,  Pacorus 
went  out  and  took  Hyrcanus  with  him,  that  he  might  be  the  less  suspected ;  h« 
also  lefl  some  of  the  horsemen,'*'  called  the  Freemen^  with  Herod,  and  conducted 
Phasaelus  with  the  rest. 

4.  But  now  when  they  were  come  to  Galilee,  they  found  that  the  people  of  thai 
country  had  revolted  and  were  in  arms,  who  came  very  cunningly  to  their  leader, 
and  besought  him  to  conceal  his  treacherous  intentioas  by  an  obliging  behavioui 
to  them:  accordingly,  he  at  first  made  them  presents,  and  aflerwai^  as  they  went 
away,  laid  ambushes  for  ihem ;  and  when  they  were  come  to  one  of  the  maritime 
cities  called  Ecdippon,  they  perceived  that  a  plot  was  laid  for  them ;  for  they  were 
there  informed  of  the  promise  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  how  Antigonus  had  de- 
voted the  greatest  number  of  the  women  that  were  with  him,  among  the  (i\e 
hundred,  to  the  Parthians :  they  also  perceived  that  an  ambush  was  always  laid 
for  them  by  the  barbarians  in  the  night-time  :  they  had  been  also  seized  upon  be- 
fore this,  unless  they  had  waited  for  the  seizure  of  Herod  first  at  Jerusalem,  be- 
cause if  he  were  once  informed  of  this  treachery  of  theirs,  he  would  take  care  of 
himself;  nor  was  this  a  mere  report,  but  they  saw  the  guards  already  not  far  off 
them. 

5.  Nor  would  Phasaelus  think  of  forsaking  Hyrcanus  and  flying  away,  although 
Ophelius  earnestly  persuaded  him  to  it;  for  this  man  had  learned  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  plot  from  Saramalla,  the  richest  of  all  the  Syrians.  But  Phasaelus 
went  up  to  the  Parthian  governor,  and  reproached  him  to  his  face  for  laying  this 
treacherous  plot  against  them,  and  chiefly  because  he  had  done  it  for  money; 
and  he  promised  him,  that  he  would  give  him  more  money  for  their  preservation 
than  Antigonus  liad  promised  to  give  for  the  kingdom.  But  the  sly  Parthian  en. 
deavoured  to  remove  all  this  suspicion  by  apologies  and  by  oaths,  and  then  went 
[to  the  other]  Pacorus ;  immediately  after  which  those  Parthians  who  were  left, 
and  had  it  in  charge,  seized  upon  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanus,  who  could  do  do 
more  than  curse  their  perfidiousness  and  their  perjury. 

0.  In  the  mean  time  the  cupbearer  was  sent  [back,]  and  laid  a  plot  how  to 
seize  upon  Herod,  by  deluding  him,  and  getting  him  out  of  the  city,  as  he  was 
commanded  to  do.  But  Herod  suspected  the  barbarians  from  the  beginning;  and 
having  then  received  intelligence  that  a  messenger,  who  was  to  bring  him  the  let- 

*  These  aconunts,  both  here  and  Anti(|.  B.  xiv.  ch.  xiii.  sect.  5,  that  the  Paithiam  fought  chieflr  o» 
boneback,  and  that  only  some  few  of  their  soldiers  were  freedmen,  perfectly  agree  with  Tragus  nwl 
pirnii,  in  Justin,  B.  zlv.  2, 3,  as  Deai  Aldrich  well  observes  or  this  olace. 
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t«ra  that  informed  Lim  of  the  treachery  intended,  had  fallen  among  the  enemy, 
lie  would  not  go  ont  of  the  city,  though  Pacorus  said  very  positively  that  he  ought 
to  go  out  and  meet  the  messengers  that  brought  the  letters,  for  that  the  enemy 
kmi  not  taken  them ;  and  that  the  contents  of  them  were  not  accounts  of  any  plots 
upon  them,  but  of  what  Phasaelus  had  done ;  yet  had  he  heard  from  others  that 
his  brother  was  seized ;  and  Alexandra,^  the  shrewdest  woman  in  the  world, 
Hyrcanus's  daughter,  begged  of  him  that  he  would  not  go  out,  nor  trust  himself 
to  those  barbarians,  who  now  were  come  to  make  an  attempt  upon  him  openly. 

7.  Now  as  Pacorus  and  his  friends  were  considering  how  they  might  brin^ 
their  plot  to  bear  privately,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  circumvent  a  man  of 
lo  great  prudence  by  openly  attacking  him,  Herod  prevented  them,  and  went  off 
with  the  persons  that  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  him  by  night,  and  this  with. 
out  their  enemies  being  apprized  of  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  Parthians  perceived 
it,  they  pursued  afler  them ;  and  as  he  gave  orders  for  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
the  young  woman  who  was  betrothed  to  him,  with  her  mother,  and  his  youngest 
brother,  to  make  the  best  of  their  way,  he  himself,  with  his  servants,  took  all  the 
care  they  could  to  keep  off  the  barbarians ;  and  when,  at  every  assault,  he  had 
dain  a  great  many  of  them,  he  came  to  the  strong  hold  of  Masada. 

8.  Nay,  he  found  by  experience  that  the  Jews  fell  more  heavily  upon  him 
than  did  tlie  Parthians,  and  created  him  troubles  perpetually,  and  tliis  ever  since 
be  was  gotten  sixty  furlongs  from  the  city:  these  sometimes  brought  it  to  a  sort  of 
a  regular  battle.  Now  in  the  place  where  Herod  beat  them  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  them,  there  he  aflerward  built  a  citadel,  in  memory  of  the  great  actions 
he  did  there,  and  adorned  it  with  the  most  costly  palaces,  and  erected  very  strong 
fortifications,  and  called  it  from  his  own  name  Herodium.  Now  as  they  were  in 
(heir  flight  many  joined  themselves  to  him  every  day ;  and  at  a  place  called 
Thressa  of  Idumea^  his  brother  Joseph  met  him,  and  advised  him  to  ease  himself 
of  a  great  number  of  his  followers  ;  because  Masada  would  not  contain  so  great 
a  multitude,  which  were  above  nine  thousand.  Herod  complied  with  this  advice, 
and  sent  away  the  most  cumbersome  part  of  his  retinue,  that  they  niight  go  into 
Idumea,  and  gave  them  provisions  for  their  journey;  but  he  got  safe  to  the  for- 
tress,  with  his  nearest  relations,  and  retained  with  him  only  the  stoutest  of  his 
followers ;  and  there  it  was  that  he  lefl  eight  hundred  of  his  men  as  a  guard  for 
the  women,  and  provisions  sufficient  for  a  siege,  but  he  made  haste  himself  to 
Petrea  of  Arabia. 

9.  As  for  the  Parthians  in  Jerusalem,  they  betook  themselves  to  plundering, 
and  fell  upon  the  houses  of  those  that  were  fled,  and  upon  the  king's  palace,  and 
gpared  nothing  but  Hyrcanus's  money,  which  was  not  above  three  hundred  talents 
They  light  on  other  men's  money  also,  but  not  on  so  much  as  they  hoped  for 
for  Herod,  having  a  long  while  had  a  suspicion  of  the  perfidiousness  of  the  bar 
barians,  had  taken  care  to  have  what  was  most  splendid  among  hiB  treasures  con 
▼eyed  into  Idumea,  as  every  one  belonging  to  him  had  in  like  manner  done  also 
But  the  Parthians  proceeded  to  that  degree  of  injustice,  as  to  £11  all  the  country 
with  war  without  denouncing  it,  and  to  demolish  the  city  Marissa,  and  not  only 
(o  set  up  Antigonus  for  king,  but  to  deliver  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanus  bound  into 
his  hands,  in  order  to  their  being  tormented  by  him.     Antigonus  himself  also  bit 
off  Hyrcanus's  ears  with  his  own  teeth,  as  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees  to  him, 
that  so  he  might  never  be  able,  upon  any  mutation  of  affairs,  to  take  the  high 
priesthood  again ;  for  the  high  priests  that  officiated  were  to  be  complete  and 
without  blemish. 

10.  However,  he  failed  in  his  purpose  of  abusing  Phasaelus,  by  reason  of  hii 
courage ;  for  though  he  neither  had  the  command  of  his  sword  nor  of  his  hands, 
he  prevented  all  abuses  by  dashing  his  head  against  a  atone ;  so  he  demonstrated 
bimseU  to  be  Herod's  own  brother,  and  Hyrcanus  a  most  degenerate  relation^  antf 

*  Marvunne  here,  in  the  copiee 
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died  with  great  bravery,  and  made  the  end  of  his  life  agreeable  to  the  actions  of 
it.  There  is  also  another  report  about  his  end,  viz.  that  he  recovered  of  thai 
stroke,  and  that  a  surgeon,  who  was  sent  by  Antigonus  to  heal  him,  filled  the 
wound  with  poisonous  ingredients,  and  so  killed  him ;  whichsoever  of  these  deaths 
he  came  to,  the  beginning  of  it  was  glorious.  It  is  also  reported,  that  before  he 
expired  he  was  informed  by  a  certain  poor  woman,  how  Herod  had  escaped  out 
of  their  hands,  and  that  he  said  thereupon, — <'  I  now  die  with  comfort,  since  I 
leave  behind  me  one  alive  that  will  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies." 

11.  This  was  the  death  of  Phasaelus  ;  but  the  Parthians,  although  they  had 
failed  of  the  women  they  chiefly  desired,  yet  did  they  put  the  government  of  Je- 
rusalem into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  took  away  Hyrcanus,  and  bound  him, 
and  carried  him  to  Parthia. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

When  Herod  is  ifjected  in  Arabia,  he  makes  haste  to  Rome^  tohere  Antony  and 
C<Bsar  join  their  Interest  to  make  him  King  of  the  Jews. 

§  1 .  Now  Herod  did  the  more  zealously  pursue  his  journey  into  Arabia,  as  making 
haste  to  get  money  of  the  king,  while  his  brother  was  yet  alive ;  by  which  mono) 
alone  it  was  that  he  hoped  to  prevail  upon  the  covetous  temper  of  the  barbarians 
to  spare  Phasaelus ;  for  he  reasoned  thus  with  himself,  that  if  the  Arabian  king 
was  too  forgetful  of  his  father's  friendship  with  him,  and  was  too  covetous  to  make 
him  a  free  gift,  he  would,  however,  borrow  of  him  as  much  as  might  redeem  his 
brother,  and  put  into  his  hands,  as  a  pledge,  the  son  of  hjm  that  was  to  be  re- 
deemed :  accordingly,  he  led  his  brother's  son  along  with  him,  who  was  of  the 
age  of  seven  years.  Now  he  was  ready  to  give  three  hundred  talents  for  his 
brother,  and  intended  to  desire  the  intercession  of  the  Tyrians  to  get  them  ac- 
cepted ;  however,  fate  had  been  too  quick  for  his  diligence ;  and  since  Pnasaduf 
was  dead,  Herod's  brotherly  love  was  now  in  vain.  Moreover,  he  was  not  able 
to  find  any  lasting  friendship  among  the  Arabians  ;  for  their  king,  Malichus,  sent 
to  him  immediately,  and  commanded  him  to  return  back  out  of  bis  country,  and 
used  the  name  of  the  Parthians  as  a  pretence  for  so  doing,  as  though  these  had 
denounced  to  him  by  their  ambassadors  to  cast  Herod  out  of  Arabia  ;  while  in 
reality  they  had  a  mind  to  keep  back  what  they  owed  to  Antipater,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  make  requitals  to  his  sons  for  the  free  gifls  the  father  had  made  them. 
He  also  took  the  impudent  advice  of  those  who,  equally  with  himself,  were  willing 
to  deprive  Herod  of  what  Antipater  had  deposited  among  them ;  and  these  men 
were  the  most  potent  of  all  whom  he  had  in  his  kingdom. 

2.  So  when  Herod  had  found  that  the  Arabians  were  his  enemies,  and  this  foi 
those  very  reasons  whence  he  hoped  they  would  have  been  the  most  friendly,  and 
had  giveu  them  such  an  answer  as  his  passion  suggested,  he  returhod  back  and 
went  for  Egypt.  Now  he  lodged  the  first  evening  at  one  of  the  temples  of  that 
country,  in  order  to  meet  with  those  whom  he  left  behind  ;  but  on  the  next  day 
word  was  brought  him,  as  he  was  going  to  Rhinocurura,  that  his  brother  was 
dead,  and  how  he  came  by  his  death  ;  and  when  he  had  lamented  him  as  much 
as  his  present  circumstances  would  bear,  he  soon  laid  aside  such  cares,  and  pro- 
ceeded  on  his  journey.  But  now,  after  some  time,  the  king  of  Arabia  repented 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  sent  presently  away  messengers  to  call  him  bark ;  Herod 
had  prevented  them,  and  was  come  to  Pelusium,  where  he  could  not  obtain  a  pas. 
sage  from  those  that  lay  with  the  fleet ;  so  he  besought  their  captains  to  let  him 
go  by  them :  accordingly,  out  of  the  reverence  they  bore  to  tho  fame  and  dignity 
of  tho  man,  they  conducted  him  to  Alexandria ;  and  when  he  came  into  the  city, 
ho  was  received  by  Cleopatra  with  great  splendour,  who  hoped  he  might  be  pe*- 
yuf&ded  to  be  commander  of  her  forces  in  the  expedition  she  was  now  about ,  bul 
t«  rejected  the  queen's  solicitations :  and  being  neither  afTrighted  at  the  heig^ 
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of  that  Storm  which  then  happened,  nor  at  the  tumults  that  were  now  in  Italy,  he 
•aUed  for  Rome. 
8.  But  as  he  was  in  peril  ahout  Pamphilia,  and  obliged  to  cast  out  the  greatest 

Ei  of  the  ship's  lading,  he  with  difficulty  got  safe  to  Rhodes,  a  place  which  had 
a  grievously  harassed  in  the  war  with  Cassius.  He  was  there  received  by  his 
firiends,  Ptolemy  and  Sappinius ;  and  aUhough  he  was  then  in  want  of  money,  he 
fitted  up  a  three  decked  ship  of  very  great  magnitude,  wherein  he  and  his  friends 
•ailed  to  Brundusium,*  and  went  thence  to  Rome  with  all  speed ;  where  he  first 
of  all  went  to  Antony,  on  account  of  the  friendship  his  father  had  with  him,  and 
taid  before  him  the  calamities  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  and  that  he  had  lefl 
bis  nearest  relations  besieged  in  a  fortress,  and  had  sailed  to  him  through  a  storm, 
to  make  supplication  to  him  for  assistance* 

4.  Hereupon  Antony  was  moved  to  compassion  at  the  change  that  had  been 
made  in  Herod's  affairs,  and  this  both  upon  his  calling  to  mind  how  hospitably  he 
had  been  treated  by  Antipater,  but  more  especially  on  account  of  Herod's  own 
irirtue  ;  so  he  then  resolved  to  get  him  made  king  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  had 
himself  formerly  made  tetrarch.  The  contest  also  that  he  had  with  Antigonus 
was  another  inducement,  and  that  of  no  less  weight  than  the  great  regard  he  had 
for  Herod ;  for  he  looked  upon  Antigonus  as  a  se^fiitious  person,  and  an  enemy  of 
the  Romans :  and  as  for  Cssar,  Herod  found  him  better  prepared  than  Antony, 
as  remembering  very  fresh  the  wars  he  had  gone  through  together  with  his  father, 
the  hospitable  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  him,  and  the  entire  good  will  he 
had  shown  to  him,  besides  the  activity  which  he  saw  in  Herod  himself.  So  he 
ealied  the  senate  together,  wherein  Messalas,  and  after  him  Aratinus,  produced 
Herod  before  them,  and  gav^  a  full  account  of  the  merits  of  his  father,  and  hi^ 
•wn  good  will  to  the  Romans.  At  the  same  time  they  demonstrated,  that  Anti* 
gonus  was  their  enemy,  not  only  because  he  soon  quarrelled  with  them,  but  be. 
cause  he  now  overlooked  the  Romans,  and  took  the  government  by  the  means  of 
the  Parthians.  These  reasons  greatly  moved  the  senate  ;  at  which  juncture  An- 
tony came  in,  and  told  them  that  it  was  for  their  advantaige  in  the  Parthian  war 
Ihat  Herod  should  be  king ;  so  they  all  gave  their  votes  for  it.  And,  when  the 
•enate  was  separated,  Antony  and  Ceesar  went  out,  with  Herod  between  them  ; 
while  the  consul  and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates  went  before  them,  in  order  to 
offer  sacrifices  and  to  lay  the  decree  in  the  Capitol :  Antony  also  mSide  a  feast  for 
Herod  on  the  first  day  of  his  reign. 


CHAP.  XV 

AtUigonus  besieges  those  that  were  in  Masada^  whom  Herod  frees  from  Lan/inement^ 

te&n  he  came  back  from  Rome,  and  presently  marches  to  Jerusalem^  where  he 

finds  Silo  corrupted  by  Bribes. 

LI.  Now  during  this  time,  Antigonus  besieged  those  that  were  in  Masada,  whu 
d  all  other  necessaries  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  were  in  want  of  water ;  on 
which  account  Joseph,  Herod's  brother,  was  disposed  to  run  away  to  the  Arabians, 
with  two  hundred  of  his  own  friends,  because  he  had  heard  that  Malichus  repented 
ot  his  offences  with  regard  to  Herod ;  and  he  had  been  so  quick  as  to  have  been 
gone  out  of  the  fortress  already,  unless,  on  that  very  night  when  he  was  going 
away,  there  had  fallen  a  great  deal  of  rain,  insomuch  that  his  reservoirs  were  full 
of  water,  and  so  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  running  away*  After  which,  there, 
fore,  they  made  an  irruption  upon  Antigonus's  party,  and  slew  a  great  many  of 
ehem,  some  in  open  battles  and  some  in  private  ambush ;  nor  had  they  always 
success  in  their  attempts,  for  sometimes  they  were  beaten  and  ran  away 

•  Thii  Brentetium,  or  Brundusium,  hat  coins  ttill  preterved,  on  which  it  wriuen  BPEN^X'QOS. 
tt«  Spaoheim  infcnnf  iit. 
VOL  II.  13 
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2.  Iq  the  mean  time  Ventidlus,  the  Roman  general,  was  sent  out  of  Syria  (i 
restrain  the  incursions  of  the  Parthians ;  and  ailer  he  had  done  that,  he  came  into 
Judea,  in  pretence,  indeed,  to  assist  Joseph  and  his  party,  but  in  reality  to  get 
money  of  Antigonus :  and  when  he  had  pitched  his  camp  very  near  to  Jerusalem, 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  money  enough,  he  went  away  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
forces ;  yet  still  did  he  leave  Silo  with  some  part  of  them,  lest  if  he  had  taken 
them  all  away,  his  taking  of  bribes  might  have  been  too  openly  discovered.  Now 
Antigonus  hoped  that  the  Parthians  would  come  again  to  his  assistance,  and,  there- 
fore,  cultivated  a  good  understanding  with  Silo  in  the  mean  time«  lest  any  inti»v> 
ruption  should  be  given  to  his  hopes. 

3.  Now  by  this  time  Herod  had  sailed  out  of  Italy,  and  was  come  to  Ptolemaia. 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  gotten  together  no  small  army  of  foreigners  and  of  his  own 
countrymen,  be  marched  through  Galilee  against  Antigonus,  wherein  he  was  as. 
sisted  by  Ventidius  and  Silo,  both  whom  Dellius,'*'  a  person  sent  by  Antony,  per. 
suaded  to  bring  Herod  [into  his  kingdom.]  Now  Ventidius  was  at  this  time  among 
the  cities,  and  composing  the  disturbances  which  had  happened  by  means  of  the 
Parthians,  as  was  Silo  in  Judea  corrupted  by  the  bribes  that  Antigonus  had  given 
him;  yet  was  not  Herod  himself  destitute  of  power,  but  the  numl^r  of  his  forces 
increased  every  day  as  he  went  along ;  and  all  Galilee  with  few  exceptions,  joined 
themselves  to  him.  So  he  proposed  to  himself  to  set  about  his  most  neccssaiy 
enterprise,  and  that  was  Masada,  in  order  to  deliver  his  relations  from  the  siege 
they  endured.  But  still  Joppa  stood  in  his  way,  and  hindered  his  going  thither; 
for  it  was  necessary  to  take  that  city  first,  which  was  in  the  enemies'  hands,  thai 
when  he  should  go  to  Jerusalem  no  fortress  might  be  left  in  the  enemies'  power 
behind  him.  Silo  also  willingly  joined  him,  as  having  now  a  plausible  occaaioQ 
of  drawing  off  his  forces  [from  Jerusalem :]  and  when  the  Jews  pursued  him,  and 
pressed  upon  him  [in  his  retreat;]  Herod  made  an  excursion  upon  them  with  • 
small  body  of  his  men,  and  soon  put  them  to  flight,  and  saved  Silo,  when  he  wa» 
in  distress. 

4.  After  this  Herod  took  Joppa,  and  then  made  haste  to  Masada  to  free  his  re 
lations.  Now  as  he  was  marching  many  came  in  to  him,  induced  some  by  thel 
friendship  to  his  father,  some  by  the  reputation  he  had  already  gained  himself, 
and  some  in  order  to  repay  the  benefits  they  had  received  from  them  both ;  but 
still  what  engaged  the  greatest  number  on  his  side  was  the  hopes  from  him  when 
he  should  be  established  in  his  kingdom  ;  so  that  he  had  gotten  together  already 
an  army  hard  to  be  conquered.  But  Antigonus  laid  an  ambush  for  him  as  he 
marched  out,  in  which  he  did  little  or  no  harm  to  his  enemies.  However,  he 
easily  recovered  his  relations  again  that  were  in  Masada,  as  well  as  the  fortress 
Ressa,  and  then  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  soldiers  that  were  with  Silo 
joined  themselves  to  his  own  as  did  many  out  of  the  city,  from  a  dread  of  his 
power. 

5.  Now  when  he  had  pitched  his  camp-on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  the  guards 
that  were  there  shot  their  arrows,  and  threw  their  darts  at  them,  while  others  ran 
out  in  companies,  and  attacked  those  in  the  forefront ;  but  Herod  commanded 
proclamation  to  be  made  at  the  wall,  that  "  he  was  come  for  the  good  of  the 
people  and  the  preservation  of  the  city,  without  any  design  to  be  revenged  on 
his  open  enemies,  but  to  grant  oblivion  to  them,  though  they  had  been  the  moat 
obstinate  against  him."  Now  the  soldiers  that  were  for  Antigonus  made  a  con- 
trary clamour  and  did  neither  permit  any  body  to  hear  that  proclamation,  nor  to 
r.hange  their  party ;  so  Antigonus  gave  order  to  his  forces  to  beat  the  enemy 
from  the  walls :  accordingly,  they  soon  threw  their  darts  at  them  from  the  tow 
ers,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

6.  And  here  it  was  that  Silo  discovered  he  had  taken  bribes  ;  for  he-  set  many 
'^I  the  soldiers  to  clamour  about  their  want  of  necessaries,  and  to  require  theii 

•  ThJi  Deiliui  is  £unout.or  rather  mfamous,  in  the  histonr  of  Mark  AnUMw  •»«  Snenheim  9Xt6  AM»^ 
3m •  Dote,  fron  the  coins  of  Pluiaxch  and  Dia 
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Mj,  in  order  to  buy  themselves  food,  and  to  demand  that  he  would  load  them 
htio  places  convenient  for  their  winter  quarters,  because  all  the  parts  about  the 
dtf  were  laid  waste  by  the  means  of  Antigonus's  army,  which  had  taken  all  things 
■way.  By  this  he  moved  the  army,  and  attempted  to  get  them  off  the  siege ; 
Wl  Uerod  went  to  the  captains  that  were  under  Silo^  and  to  a  great  many  of  the 
sridiers  and  begged  of  them  not  to  leave  him,  who  was  sent  thither  by  CsBsar, 
and  Antony,  and  the  senate ;  for  that  he  would  take  care  to  have  their  wants 
iipplied  that  very  day.  AAer  the  making  of  which  entreaty  he  went  hastily  into 
eke  country,  and  brought  thither  so  great  an  abundance  of  necessaries,  that  he 
0Bt  off  all  Silo's  pretences  f  and  in  order  to  provide  that  for  the  following  days 
fhmy  should  not  want  supplies,  he  sent  to  the  people  that  were  about  Samuria 
(which  city  had  joined  itself  to  him)  to  bring  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  cattle, 
to  Jericho.  When  Antigonus  heard  of  this,  he  sent  some  of  his  party  with  or- 
dbn  to  hinder,  and  lay  ambushes  for  these  collectors  of  com.  This  command 
wu  obeyed ;  and  a  great  multitude  of  armed  men  were  gathered  togeUier  about 
Jericho,  and  lay  upon  the  mountains,  to  watch  those  that  brought  the  provisions^ 
Tet  was  not  Herod  idle,  but  took  with  him  ten  cohorts,  five  of  them  were  Ro- 
mans  and  6ye  were  Jewish  cohorts,  together  with  some  mercenary  roops  inter. 
■nzed  among  them,  and  besides  those  a  few  horsemen,  and  came  to  Jericho,  and 
when  he  came  he  found  the  city  deserted  ;  but  that  there  were  five  hundred  men, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  tops  of  the  moun. 
tains  ;  these  he  took,  and  dismissed  them,  while  the  Romans  fell  upon  the  rest 
of  the  city,  and  plundered  it,  having  found  the  houses  full  of  all  sorts  of  good 
things.  So  the  king  left  a  garrison  at  Jericho,  and  came  back,  and  sent  the 
ftoomn  army  into  those  cities  which  were  come  over  to  him,  to  take  their  winter 
quarters  there,  viz.  into  Judea,  [or  Idumea,]  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria.  Anti- 
flooiis  also  by  bribes  obtained  of  Silo  to  let  a  part  of  his  army  be  received  al 
Lydda,  as  a  compliment  to  Antonius. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Bend  take$  SepphoriSy  and  subdues  the  Robbers  that  were  in  the  Caves ;  he  after 

thai  avenges  himself  upon  Macheras,  as  upon  an  Enemy  of  his,  and  goes  to 

AnUmy  as  he  was  besieging  Samosaia, 

}  1.  So  the  Romans  lived  in  plenty  of  all  things,  and  rested  from  war.  How- 
ever, Herod  did  not  lie  at  rest,  but  seized  upon  Idumea,  and  kept  it,  with  two 
thousand  footmen  and  four  hundred  horsemen ;  and  this  he  did  by  sending  his 
iHother  Joseph  thither,  that  no  innovation  might  be  made  by  Antigonus.  He 
also  removed  his  mother,  and  all  his  relations  who  had  been  at  Masada,  to  Sama. 
ria ;  and  when  he  hi^d  settled  them  securely,  he  marched  to  take  the  remaining 
pails  of  Galilee,  and  to  drive  away  the  garrisons  placed  there  by  Antigonus. 

2.  But  when  Herod  had  reached  Sepphoris,'*'  in  a  very  great  snow,  he  took 
the  city  without  any  difficulty,  the  guards,  that  should  have  kept  it,  flying  away 
before  it  was  assaulted ;  where  he  gave  an  opportunity  to  his  followers  that  had 
keen  in  distress  to  refresh  themselves,  there  being  in  that  city  a  great  abundance 
of  necessaries.  Afler  which  he  hasted  away  to  the  robbers  that  were  in  the 
caves,  who  overran  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  did  as  great  mischief  to  itH 
inhabitants  as  a  war  itself  could  have  done.  Accordingly,  he  sent  beforehand 
three  cohorts  of  footmen  and  one  troop  of  horsemen  to  the  village  Arbela,  and 
came  himself  fortyf  days  afterwards,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces.     Yet  were  net 

*  This  frpphoris,  tl>e  metropolii  of  Galilee,  to  often  mentioned  by  Jo»ephus,  hai  coins  still  remainiui^ 
WMM  Hi  M.N,  as  Spanheini  here  informs  us. 
s  'I  hU  »aT  of  speaking  t^Jler  40  day*^  is  interoietcd  bv  Joeeotius  himntf  on  fW4XA^airt   An^  i. 
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the  enemy  aflTrighted  at  his  assault,  but  met  him  la  arms,  for  their  skill  was  thai 
of  warriors,  but  their  boldness  was  the  boldness  of  robbers  :  when,  therefore,  i 
came  to  a  pitched  battle,  they  put  to  flight  Herod's  lefl  wing  with  their  right  one 
but  Herod,  wheeling  about  on  the  sudden  from  his  own  right  wing,  came  to  theii 
assistance,  and  hoSi  m^de  his  own  lefl  wing  return  back  from  its  flight,  and  fell 
upon  the  pursuers,  and  cooled  their  courage^  till  they  could  not  bear  the  attempt! 
that  were  made  directly  upon  them,  and  so  turned  back  and  ran  away. 

3.  But  Herod  followed  them,  and  slew  them  as  he  followed  them,  and  destroyed 
a  great  part  of  them,  till  those  that  remained  were  scattered  beyond  the  river 

S Jordan,]  and  Galilee  was  freed  from  the  terrors  they  had  been  under,  excepting 
irom  those  that  remained  and  lay  concealed  in  caves  which  required  longer  time 
ere  they  could  be  conquered :  in  order  to  which  Herod,  in  the  first  place,  distri* 
buted  the  fruits  of  their  former  labours  to  the  soldiers,  and  gave  every  one  of 
them  a  hundred  and  fiily  drachmae  of  silver,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  their  conii 
manders,  and  sent  them  into  their  winter  quarters.  He  also  sent  to  his  youngefll 
brother  Pheroras  to  take  care  of  a  good  market  for  them,  where  they  might  buy 
themselves  provisions,  and  to  build  a  wall  about  Alezandrium ;  who  took  care 
of  both  those  injunctions  accordingly. 

4.  In  the  meantime  Antony  abode  at  Athens,  while  Ventidius  called  for  Silo 
and  Hercd  to  come  to  the  war  against  the  Parthians,  but  ordered  them  first  te 
settle  the  afiairs  of  Judea ;  so  Herod  willingly  dismissed  Silo  to  go  to  Venttditis 
but  he  made  an  expedition  himself  against  those  that  lay  in  the  caves.  Now  theee 
caves  were  in  the  precipices  of  craggy  mountains,  and  could  not  be  come  atfroai 
any  side,  since  they  had  only  some  winding  pathways  very  narrow,  by  which  they 
got  up  to  them ;  but  the  rock  that  lay  on  their  front  had  beneath  it  valleys  of  a 
vast  depth,  and  of  an  almost  perpendicular  declivity ;  insomuch  that  the  kmg  wu 
doubtful  for  a  long  time  what  to  do,  by  reason  of  a  kind  of  impossibility  there 
was  of  attacking  the  place.  Yet  did  he  at  length  make  use  of  a  contrivance  that 
was  subject  to  the  utmost  hazard ;  for  he  let  down  the  most  hardy  of  his  men  in 
chests,  and  set  them  at  the  mouths  of  the  dens.  Now  these  men  slev/  the  robben 
^nd  their  families,  and  when  they  made  any  resistance  they  sent  in  fire  upon 
them  [and  burnt  them ;]  and  as  Herod  was  desirous  of  saving  some  of  them,  he 
had  proclamation  made  that  they  should  come  and  deliver  themselves  up  to  him ; 
but  not  one  of  them  came  willingly  to  him ;  and  of  those  that  were  compelled  to 
come,  many  preferred  death  to  captivity.  And  here  a  certain  old  man,  the  father 
of  seven  children,  whose  children,  together  with  their  mother,  desired  him  to 
give  them  leave  to  go  out,  upon  the  assurance  and  right  hand  that  was  offered 
them,  slew  them  afler  the  following  manner. — He  ordered  eveiy  one  of  them  to 
go  out,  while  he  stood  himself  at  the  cave's  mouth,  and  slew  that  son  of  his  per 
petually  who  went  out.  Herod  was  near  enough  to  sec  this  sight,  and  his  bowels 
of  compassion  were  moved  at  it,  and  ho  stretched  out  his  right  hand  to  the  old 
man,  and  besought  him  to  spare  his  children ;  yet  did  not  he  relent  at  all  upon 
what  he  said,  but  over  and  above  reproached  Herod  on  the  lowncss  of  his  descent, 
and  slew  his  wife,  as  well  as  his  children  ;  and  when  he  had  thrown  their  dead 
bodies  down  the  precipice,  he  at  last  threw  himself  down  after  them. 

5.  By  this  means  Herod  subdued  these  caves,  and  the  robbers  that  were  im 
them.  He  then  left  there  a  part  of  his  army,  as  many  as  he  thou^t  sufficient, 
to  prevent  any  sedition,  and  made  Ptolemy  their  general,  and  returned  to  Sanuu 
ria*.  he  led  also  with  him  three  thousand  armed  footmen  and  six  hundred  horse, 
men  against  Antigonuo.  Now  here  those  that  used  to  raise  tumults  in  Galilee, 
having  liberty  so  to  do  upon  his  departure,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  Ptolemy,  the 

U.  xw.  chap.  XT.  sect  4,  in  like  manner,  when  Josephussayfi,  chap,  xxxiii.  sect.  8,  that  Herod  lived  t^fUf 
be  had  ordered  Antipater  to  be  slain  5  days^  this  is  bv  himself  interpreted,  Antiq.  B.  xvii.  chap.  vu.  sect 
1,  that  he  died  on  tke  5th  flay  afterward.  So  also  what  is  in  this  book,  chap.  xiii.  fsect.  1,  t^eriwoymn 
It.  Antiq.  B.  xiv.  chap.  xiii.  Mct.  3,  on  thi  second yiar.  And  Dean  Aldrich  hece ncttt th^t *^W  ««v o< 
•peMung  u  fiiinUiar  iii  JoeBphua. 
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foienl  of  hia  foreea,  and  slew  him:  they  also  laid  the  country  waste,  and  then 
retired  to  the  bogs,  and  to  places  not  easily  to  be  found.  But  when  Herod  was 
informed  of  this  insurrection,  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  country  immediately, 
and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  seditious,  and  raised  the  sieges  of  all  those 
fortresses  they  had  besieged :  he  also  exacted  the  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of 
his  enemies,  as  a  penalty  for  the  mutations  they  had  made  in  the  country. 

6.  By  this  time  the  Parthians  being  already  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  Pa« 
corns  slain,  Ventidius,  by  Antony's  command,  sent  a  thousand  horsemen  and  two 
legions,  as  auxiliaries  to  Herod,  against  Antigonus.  Now  Antigonus  besought 
Macheras,  who  was  their  general,  by  letter  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  made 
a  great  many  mournful  complaints  about  Herod's  violence  and  abput  the  injuries 
he  did  to  the  kingdom,  and  promised  to  give  him  money  for  such  his  assistance : 
but  he  complied  not  with  his  invitation  to  betray  his  trust ;  for  he  did  not  con- 
temn him  that  sent  him,  especially  while  Herod  gave  him  more  money  [than  the 
other  offered.]  So  he  pretended  friendship  to  Antigonus,  but  came  as  a  spy  to 
discover  his  affairs,  although  he  did  not  therein  comply  with  Herod,  who  dis* 
fluaded  him  from  so  doing.  But  Antigonus  perceived  what  his  intentions  were 
beforehand,  and  excluded  him  out  of  the  city,  and  defended  himself  against  him 
as  against  an  enemy  from  the  walls,  till  Macheras  was  ashamed  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  retired  to  Emmaus  to  Herod ;  and  as  he  was  in  a  rage  at  his  disap- 
pointment,  he  slew  all  the  Jews  whom  he  met  with,  without  sparing  those  that 
were  for  Herod,  but  using  them  all  as  if  they  were  for  Antigouus. 

7.  Hereupon  Herod  was  very  angry  at  him,  and  was  going  to  fieht  against 
Macheras  as  his  enemy ;  but  he  restrained  his  indignation,  and  marched  to  Antony 
to  accuse  Macheras  of  maladministration.  But  Macheras  was  made  sensible  of 
his  offences,  and  followed  afler  the  king  inuncdiately,  and  earnestly  begged  and 
obtained  that  he  would  be  reconciled  to  him.  However,  Herod  did  not  desist 
from  his  resolution  of  going  to  Antony :  but  when  he  heard  that  he  was  besieging 
Samosata*  with  a  great  army,  which  Is  a  strong  city  near  to  Euphrates,  he  made 
the  greater  haste,  as  observing  that  this  was  a  proper  opportunity  for  showing  at 
once  his  courage,  and  for  doing  what  would  greatly  oblige  Antony.  Indeed, 
when  he  came,  he  soon  made  an  end  of  that  siege,  and  slew  a  great  number  of 
the  barbarians,  and  took  from  them  a  large  prey  ;  insomuch  that  Antony,  who  ad- 
mired  his  courage  formerly,  did  now  admire  it  still  more.  Accordingly,  he  heaped 
many  more  honours  upon  him,  and  gave  him  more  assured  hopes  that  he  should 
pin  his  kingdom:  and  now  King  Antiochus  was  forced  to  deliver  up  Samosata 


CHAP.  XVII. 

I        7%e  DetA  of  Joseph  [Herod^s  BrotJier,]  which  had  been  signified  to  Herod  w 

Dreams.     How  Herod  was  preserved  twice,  after  a  wonderfm  Manner.  He 

cuU  of  the  Head  of  Pappus,  who  was  the  Murderer  of  his  Brother,  and 

sends  that  Heaa  to  [his  other  Brother^^  Pheroras ;  and  in  no  long 

TKme  he  besieges  Jerusalem,  and  marries  Mariamne, 

LI.  In  the  meantime  Herod's  affairs  in  Judea  were  in  an  «li  state.  He  had  left 
I  brother  Joseph  with  full  power,  but  had  charged  him  to  make  no  attempts 
against  Antigonus  till  his  return  ;  for  that  Macheras  would  not  be  such  an  as- 
sistant as  he  could  depend  on,  as  it  appeared  by  what  he  had  done  already ;  but 
as  soon  as  Joseph  had  heard  that  his  brother  was  at  a  very  great  distance,  he 
neglected  the  charge  he  had  received,  and  marched  towards  Jericho  with  fivn 
cohorts  which  Macheras  sent  with  him.  This  movement  was  intended  for  seizing 

*  Thif  Samosatii,  the  metropolis  of  Comaj^ena,  ii  well  known  from  its  coins,  as  Spanheim  here  asturw 
M.  Dean  AJdrich  aUo  conAnns  wliat  Josephus  here  notes,  that  Herod  was  a  ^reat  m«ar  s  of  takiiif  the 
city  by  A  itony,  and  that  froci  Plutarch  ana  Die 
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on  the  corn,  as  it  was  now  in  the  midst  of  summer ;  bfiit  when  hit  enemiee  st 
tacked  him  in  the  mountains,  and  in  places  which  were  difficult  to  pass,  he  waf 
both  killed  himself,  as  he  was  very  bravely  fighting  in  the  battle,  and  the  entim 
Koman  cohorts  were  destroyed ;  for  these  cohorts  were  new  raised  men,  gather- 
ed out  of  Syria,  and  there  was  no  mixture  of  those  called  veteran  soldiers  anxuig 
chem,  who  might  have  supported  those  that  were  unskilful  in  war. 

2.  This  victory  was  not  sufficient  for  Antigonus,  but  he  proceeded  to  that  de- 
gree  of  rage  as  to  treat  the  dead  body  of  Joseph  barbarously  ;  for  when  he  had 
gotten  possession  of  the  bodies  of  those  that  were  slain,  ho  cut  off  hia  head, 
although  his  brother  Pheroras  would  have  given  fifly  talents  as  a  price  of  re- 
demption for  it.  And  now  the  affiiirs  of  Galilee  were  put  into  such  disorder  aflei 
this  victory  of  Antigonus,  that  those  of  Antigonus's  party  brought  the  principal 
men  that  were  on  Herod's  side  to  the  lake,  and  there  drowned  them.  There 
was  a  great  change  made  also  in  Idumea,  where  MacKeras  was  building  a  wall 
about  one  of  the  fortresses,  which  was  called  GiUha.  But  Herod  had  not  yet 
been  informed  of  these  things ;  for  afler  the  taking  of  Samosala,  and  when 
Antony  had  set  Sosius  over  the  affiiirs  of  Syria,  and  given  him  orders  to  assist 
Herod  against  Antigonus,  he  departed  into  Egypt ;  but  Sosius  sent  two  legions 
before  him  into  Judea  to  assist  Herod,  and  followed  himself  soon  afler  with  the 
rest  of  his  army. 

3.  Now  when  Herod  was  at  Daphne,  by  Antioch,  he  had  some  dreams  whick 
clearly  foreboded  his  brother's  death  ;  and  as  he  leaped  out  of  his  bed  in  a  dii 
turbed  manner,  there  came  messengers  that  acquainted  him  with  that  calamity. 
So  when  he  had  lamented  this  misfortune  for  a  while,  he  put  off  the  main  part  of 
his  mourning,  and  made  haste  to  march  against  his  enemies ;  and  when  he  had 
performed  a  march  that  was  above  his  strength,  and  was  gone  as  far  as  JLibanus^ 
he  ^ot  him  eight  hundred  men  of  those  that  hved  near  to  that  mountain  as  hit 
assistants,  and  joined  with  him  one  Roman  legion,  with  which,  before  it  was  day, 
he  made  an  irruption  into  Galilee,  and  met  his  enemies,  and  drove  them  back 
to  the  place  which  they  had  led.  He  also  made  an  immediate  and  continued  ati 
tack  upon  the  fortress.  Yet  was  he  forced  by  a  most  terrible  storm  to  pitch  his 
camp  in  the  neighbouring  villages  before  he  could  take  it :  but  when,  after  a  few 
days  time,  the  second  legion  that  came  from  Antony  joined  themselves  to  hin^ 
the  enemy  were  affrighted  at  his  power,  and  left  their  fortifications  in  the  night- 
time. 

4.  After  this  he  marched  through  Jericho,  as  making  what  haste  he  could  to 
be  avenged  on  his  brother's  murderers ;  where  happened  to  him  a  providential 
sign,  out  of  which,  when  he  had  unexpectedly  escaped,  he  had  the  reputation  of 
being  very  near  to  God ;  for  that  day  there  feasted  with  him  many  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal  men,  and  after  that  feast  was  over,  and  all  the  guests  were  gone  out,  tlie 
house  fell  down  immediately.  And  as  he  judged  this  to  be  a  common  signal  of 
what  dangers  he  should  undergo,  and  how  he  should  escape  them  in  the  war  that 
he  was  going  about,  he  in  the  morning  set  forward  with  his  army,  when  about  sii 
thousand  of  his  enemies  came  running  down  from  the  mountains,  and  began  to 
fight  with  those  in  his  forefront ;  yet  durst  they  not  be  so  very  bold  as  to  engagj 
the  Romans  hand  to  hand,  but  threw  stones  and  darts  at  them  at  a  distance ;  by 
which  mean%they  wounded  a  considerable  number ;  in  which  action  Herod's  own 
side  was  wounded  with  a  dart. 

5.  Now  as  Antigonus  had  a  mind  to  appear  to  exceed  Herod,  not  only  in  the 
Courage  but  in  the  number  of  his  men,  he  sent  Pappus,  one  of  his  companioBfl^ 
with  an  army  against  Samaria,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  oppose  Macheras;  bizt 
Kerod  overran  the  enemies'  country,  and  demolished  five  little  cities,  and  de- 
stroyed two  thousand  men  that  were  in  them,  and  burned  their  houses,  and  then 
returned  to  his  camp ;  but  his  head  quarters  were  at  the  village  called  Cana. 

6.  Now  a  great  multitude  of  Jews  resorted  to  him  every  day,  both  out  ol 
i»richo  and  the  other  parts  of  the  country.     Some  were  moved  so  to  do  out  o{ 
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their  hatred  to  AotigoDtM,  and  some  out  of  regard  to  the  glonous  actions  Horod 
had  done ;  but  others  were  led  on  by  an  unreasonable  desire  of  change ;  so  he 
Ml  upon  then  imnMdiatelj.  As  for  Pappus  and  his  party,  they  were  not  terri« 
6ed  either  at  their  number  or  at  their  zeal,  but  marched  out  with  great  alacrity  to 
fght  them,  and  it  came  to  a  close  fight.  Now  other  parts  of  their  army  made  re- 
sistance for  awhile ;  but  Herod  running  the  utmost  hazard,  out  of  tiic  rage  he 
was  in  at  the  murder  of  his  brother,  that  he  might  be  avenged  on  those  that  had 
oeen  the  authors  of  it,  soon  beat  those  that  opposed  him ;  and  afler  he  had  beaten  * 
cheniy  he  always  turned  his  force  against  those  that  stood  to  it  still,  and  pursued 
Chem  all ;  so  thai  a  great  slaughter  was  made,  while  some  were  forced  back  into 
that  village  whence  they  came  out :  he  also  pressed  hard  upon  the  hindermost, 
•od  alew  a  vast  number  of  them  :  he  also  fell  into  the  village  with  the  enemy, 
where  every  house  was  filled  with  armed  men,  and  the  upper  rooms  were  crowded 
■bore  with  soldiers  for  their  defence ;  and  when  he  had  beaten  those  that  were 
OD  the  outside,  he  pulled  the  houses  to  pieces,  and  plucked  out  those  that  were 
within :  upon  many  he  had  the  roofs  shaken  down,  whereby  they  perished  by 
he^pe ;  and  as  for  those  that  fled  out  of  the  ruins,  the  soldiers  received  them  with 
their  aworda  in  their  hands ;  and  the  multitude  of  those  slain  and  lying  on  heaps 
was  so  great,  that  the  conquerors  could  not  pass  along  the  roads.  Now  the 
enemy  could  not  bear  this  blow,  so  that  when  the  multitude  of  them  which  was 
gathered  together  saw  that  those  in  the  village  were  slain,  they  dispersed  them. 
selves  and  ned  away ;  upon  the  confidence  of  which  victory  Herod  had  marched 
immediately  to  Jerusalem,  unless  he  had  been  hindered  by  the  depth  of  winter's 
[coming  on.]  Tliis  was  the  impediment  that  lay  in  the  way  of  this  his  entire  glo- 
rioua  progress,  and  was  what  hindered  Antigonus  from  being  now  conquered, 
who  was  already  disposed  to  forsake  the  city. 

7.  Now  when  at  the  evening  Herod  had  already  dismissed  his  friends  to  re- 
fieah  themselves  afler  their  fatigue,  and  when  he  was  gone  himself,  while  he  was 
still  hot  in  his  armour,  like  a  common  soldier  to  bathe  himself,  and  had  but  one 
servant  thai  attended  him,  and  before  he  was  gotten  into  the  bath,  one  of  the 
enemies  met  him  in  the  face  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  then  a  second,  and 
then  a  third,  and  afler  that  more  of  them ;  these  were  men  who  had  run  away 
out  of  the  battle  into  the  bath  in  their  armour,  and  tliey  had  lain  there  for  some 
time  in  great  tenor,  and  in  privacy ;  and  when  they  saw  the  king,  they  trembled 
for  fear,  and  ran  by  him  in  a  fright  (although  he  were  naked,)  and  endeavoured 
Co  get  off  into  the  public  road  :  now  there  was  by  chance  nobody  else  at  hand 
that  might  seize  upon  these  men,  and  for  Herod,  he  was  contented  to  have  come 
(o  no  harm  himself,  so  that  they  all  got  away  in  safety. 

8.  But  on  the  next  day  Herod  had  Pappus's  head  cut  off,  who  was  the  general 
for  Antigonus,  and  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and  sent  it  to  his  brother  Pheroras,  by 
way  of  punishment  for  their  slain  brother;  for  he  was  the  man  that  slew  Joseph. 
Now  as  winter  was  going  ofi*,  Herod  marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  brought  his  army 
10  the  wall  of  it ;  this  was  the  third  year  since  he  had  been  made  king  at  Rome : 
•o  he  pitched  his  camp  before  the  temple,  for  on  that  side  it  might  be  besieged : 
and  there  it  was  that  rompey  took  the  city.  So  he  parted  the  work  among  the 
army,  and  demolished  the  suburbs,  and  raised  three  banks,  and  gave  orders  to 
liave  towers  built  upon  those  banks,  and  lefl  the  most  laborious  ii.  his  acquaint- 
ance  at  the  works.  But  he  went  himself  to  Samaria,  to  take  the  daughter  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  to  wife,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  him  be- 
fore, as  wo  have  already  said  ;  and  thus  he  accomplished  this  by  the  by,  duiing 
the  nege  of^the  city,  for  he  had  his  enemies  in  great  contempt  already. 

9  When  he  had  thus  married  Mariamne,  he  came  back  to  Jerusalem  with  h 
neater  army;  Sosius  also  joined  him  with  a  large  army,  both  of  horsemen  anc 
kMtmen,  which  he  sent  before  him  through  the  midland  parts,  while  he  marcheo 
himself  along  to  Phoenicia;  and  when  the  whole  army  was  gotten  togethe: 
w^-tch  were  eleven  regiments  of  footmen  and  six  thousand  horsemen,  be&ide* 
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the  S3nriaD  auxibaries,  which  was  no  small  part  of  the  army,  they  pitched  f  heif 
camp  near  to  the  north  wall.  Herod's  dependence  was  upon  the  decree  of  tbt 
senate,  by  which  he  was  made  kinff,  and  Sosius  reUed  upon  Antony,  who  sent  the 
armv  that  was  under  him  to  Heroas  assistance* 


CHAP.  xvm. 

^010  Herod  and  Samu  took  Jerusalem  hy  Force ;  ami  what  Death  JjUigonue 
to.    Also  concerning  Cleopatra*s  (xvoricious  'Ihnper. 

§  1.  Now  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  that  were  in  the  city  were  divided  into  ser 
eral  factions ;  for  the  people  that  crowded  about  the  temple,  being  the  weakest 
part  of  them,  gave  it  out,  that  as  the  times  were,  he  was  the  happiest  and  most 
religious  man  who  should  die  first.  But  as  to  the  more  bold  and  hardy  men  they 
got  together  in  bodies,  and  fell  a  robbing  others,  afler  various  manners  ;  and  these 
particularly  plundered  the  places  that  were  about  the  city,  and  this  because  there 
was  no  food  left  either  for  the  horses  or  the  men ;  yet  some  of  the  warlike  men 
who  were  used  to  fight  regularly  were  appointed  to  defend  the  city  during  the  siege, 
and  these  drove  those  that  raised  the  banks  away  from  Ihe  wall ;  and  these  were 
always  inventing  one  engine  or  another  to  be  a  hinderance  to  the  engines  of  the 
enemy,  nor'had  they  so  much  success  any  way  as  in  the  mines  under  ground. 

2.  Now  as  for  the  robberies  which  were  committed,  the  kin^  contrived  that 
ambushes  should  be  so  laid  that  they  might  restrain  their  excursions;  and  as  for 
the  want  of  provisions,  he  provided  that  they  should  be  brought  to  them  from 
great  distances.  He  was  also  too  hard  for  the  Jews,  by  the  Romans'  skill  in  the 
art  of  war,  although  they  were  bold  to  the  utmost  degree.  Now  they  durst  not 
eome  to  a  plain  battle  with  the  Romans,  which  was  certain  death  ;  but  through 
their  mines  under  ground  they  would  appear  in  the  midst  of  them  on  the  sudden, 
und  before  they  could  batter  down  one  wall  they  built  them  another  in  its  stead ; 
and,  to  sum  up  all  at  once,  they  did  not  show  any  want  either  of  painstaking  oi 
of  contrivances,  as  having  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  very  last,  indeed,  though 
they  had  so  great  an  army  lying  round  about  them,  they  bore  a  siege  of  five 
months,  till  some  of  Herod's  chosen  men  ventured  to  get  upon  the  wall,  and  fell 
into  the  city,  as  did  Sosius's  centurions  after  them ;  and  now  they  first  of  all  seiz- 
cd  upon  what  was  about  the  temple  ;  and  upon  the  pouring  in  of  the  army  there 
was  slaughter  of  vast  multitudes  every  where,  by  reason  of  the  rage  the  Romans 
were  in  at  the  length  of  the  siege,  and  by  reason  that  the  Jews,  who  were  about 
Herod,  earnestly  endeavoured  that  none  of  their  adversaries  might  remain  ;  so 
^hey  were  cut  to  pieces  by  great  multitudes,  as  they  were  crowded  together  in 
narrow  streets  and  in  houses,  or  were  running  away  to  the  temple ;  nor  was  there 
any  mercy  shown  either  to  infants,  or  to  the  aged,  or  to  the  weaker  sex  ;  inso- 
much that  although  the  king  sent  about,  and  desired  them  to  spare  the  people, 
nobody  could  be  persuaded  to  withhold  their  right  hand  from  slaughter,  but  they 
slew  people  of  all  ages  like  madmen.  Then  it  was  that  Antigonus,  without  any 
regarr^  to  his  fanner  or  to  his  present  fortune,  came  down  from  the  citadel,  and 
fell  dr^wn  at  S^ius's  feet,  who,  .without  pitying  him  at  all,  upon  the  chang«Hof  his 
'^ondj'ion,  laughed  at  him  beyond  measure,  and  called  him  Antigona.*  fet  did 
ho  tif-i  treat  him  like  a  woman,  or  let  him  go  free,  but  put  him  into  bonds,  and 
kept  him  in  custody. 

3  But  Herod's  concern  at  present,  now  he  had  gotten  his  enemilb  under  his 
(lower,  was  to  restrain  the  zeal  of  his  foreign  auxiliaries ;  for  the  multitude 
of  the  strange  people  were  very  eager  to  see  the  temple,  and  what  was  sacred 
It  the  holy  house  itself;  but  the  king  endeavoured  to  restrain  thern^  partly  bj 

>  L«.  a  woman,  not  a  man, 
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his  exhortations,  partly  by  his  tlireatenings,  nay,  partly  by  forc( ,  as  thinking 
the  victory  worse  than  a  dcf'^at  to  him,  if  any  thing  that  ougiit  not  to  be 
seen  were  seen  by  them.  He  also  forbade  at  the  same  time,  the  spoiling 
of  tlie  city,  asking  Sosius,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  whether  the  Romans 
by  thus  emptying  the  city  of  money  and  men  had  a  mind  to  leave  him  king 
ot  a  desert ;  and  told  him,  that  **  he  judged  the  dominion  of  the  habitable 
earth  too  small  a  compensation  for  the  slaughter  of  so  many  citizens."  And 
when  Sosius  said,  ''that  it  was  but  just  to  allow  the  soldiers  tills  plunder,  as  a 
reward  for  what  they  suffered  during  the  siege ;"  Herod  made  answer,  tliat  "he 
would  give  every  one  of  the  soldiers  a  reward  out  of  his  own  money."  So  he 
purchased  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  and  performed  his  promises  to  them, 
and  made  presents  afler  a  magnificent  manner  to  each  soldier,  and  proportionably 
to  their  commanders,  and  with  a  most  royal  bounty  to  Sosius  himself  whereby 
nobody  went  away  but  in  a  wealthy  condition.  Hereupon  Sosius  dedicated  a 
crown  of  gold  to  God,  and  then  went  away  from  Jerusalem,  leading  Antigonua 
away  in  bonds  to  Antony  :  then  did  the  axe*  bring  him  to  his  end,  who  still  had 
a  fond  desire  of  life,  and  some  fn^d  hopes  of  it  to  the  last,  but  by  his  cowardly 
behaviour  well  deserved  to  die  by  it. 

4.  Hereupon  king  Herod  distinguished  the  multitude  that  was  in  the  city ;  and 
for  those  that  were  of  his  side  he  made  them  still  more  his  friends  by  the  honours 
he  conferred  on  them ;  but  for  those  of  Aiitigonus's  party  he  slew  them ;  and  as 
his  money  ran  low,  he  turned  all  the  ornaments  he  had  into  money,  and  sent  it 
to  Antony,  and  to  those  about  him.  Yet  could  he  tiot  hereby  purchase  an  ex- 
emption from  all  his  sufferings  ;  for  Antony  was  now  bewitched  by  his  love  to 
Qeopatra,  and  was  entirely  conquered  by  her  charms.  Now  Cleopatra  had  put 
to  death  all  her  kindred,  till  no  one  near  to  her  in  blood  remained  alive,  and 
after  that  she  fell  a  slaying  those  no  way  related  to  her.    So  she  calunmiated  the 

.  principal  men  among  the  Syrians  to  Antony,  and  persuaded  him  to  have  them 
slain,  that  so  she  might  easily  gain  to  be  mistress  of  what  they  had  ;  nay,  she 
extended  her  avaricious  humour  to  the  Jews  and  Arabians,  and  secretly  laboured 
to  have  Herod  and  Malichus,  the  kings  of  both  those  nations,  slain  by  his  order. 

5.  Now  as  to  these  her  injunctions  to  Antony,  he  complied  in  part ;  for  though 
he  esteemed  it  too  abominable  a  thing  to  kill  such  good  and  great  kings,  yet  was 
oe  thereby  alienated  from  the  friendship  he  had  for  them.  He  also  took  away 
i  great  deal  of  their  country  ;  nay,  even  the  plantation  of  palm-trees  at  Jericho, 
irhere  also  grows  the  balsam-tree,  and  bestowed  them  upon  her ;  as  also  all  the 
eities  on  this  side  the  river  Eleutherus,  Tyre  and  Sidonf  excepted.  And  when 
ihe  was  become  mistress  of  these,  and  had  conducted  Antony  on  his  expedition 
igainst  the  Parthians  as  far  as  Euphrates,  she  came  by  Apamia  and  Damascus 
oto  Judea  ;  and  there  did  Herod  pacify  her  indignation  at  him  by  large  presents 
fie  also  hired  of  her  those  places  that  had  been  torn  away  from  his  kingdom,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  two  hundred  talents.  He  conducted  her  also  as  far  as  Pelu. 
Auni,  and  paid  her  all  the  respects  possible.  Now  it  was  not  long  afler  this  thai 
Antony  was  come  back  from  Parthia,  and  led  with  him  Artabazes,  Tigranes's  son, 
captive,  as  a  present  for  Cleopatra ;  for  this  Parthian  was  presently  given  her 
with  his  money,  and  all  the  prey  that  was  taken  with  him. 

•  Thit  death  of  Antigonui  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  and  Strabo;  the  latter  of  wlfein  ii  cited  ibr  it  be 
Jotepiuis  himielf,  Antiq.  B.  xv.  ch.  i.  sect.  2,  as  Dean  Aldrich  here  observes. 

f  This  ancient  liberty  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  under  the  Romans,  talien  notice  of  by  Josephus,  both  hmw 
•od  Antjq.  B.  tw.  ch.  'ir.  sect.  1,  is  confirmed  bjr  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  B.  xrl  page  757,  as  Deui 
AULicb  remarks ;  although,  as  he  justly  adds,  this  liberty  lasted  but  a  little  while  longer,  whto  Aligns 
lui  took  U  awtv  fioui  tbeok 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

How  AnUmy,  ai  the  Persuasion  of  Cleopatra^  sent  Herod  to  fight  agahuA  ike  Ara 

bians ;  and  how^  after  several  Battles^  he  at  length  got  the  Victory,     As  also 

concerning  a  great  Earthquake. 

§  1.  Now  when  the  war  about  Actium  was  begun,  HerocT  prepared  to  come  to 
tfie  assistance  of  Antony,  as  being  already  freed  flrom  his  troubles  in  Judea,  and 
having  gained  H3nrcania»  which  was  a  place  that  was  held  by  Antigonus's  sister. 
However,  he  was  cunnmgly  hindered  from  partaking  of  the  hazards  that  Antony 
went  through  by  Cleopatra  ;  for  since,  as  we  have  already  noted,  she  had  laid 
a  plot  against  the  kings  [of  Judea  and  Arabia,]  she  prevailed  with  Antony  to  com 
mit  the  war  against  the  Arabians  to  Herod,  that  so,  if  he  got  the  better,  she 
might  become  mistress  of  Arabia,  or,  if  he  were  worsted,  of  Judea ;  and  that 
she  might  destroy  one  of  these  kings  by  the  other. 

2.  However,  this  contrivance  tended  to  the  advantage  of  Herod  ;  for  at  the 
very  first  he  took  hostages  from  the  enemy,  and  got  together  a  great  body  of 
horse,  and  ordered  them  to  march  against  them  about  Diospolis ;  and  he  con- 
quered  that  army,  although  it  fought  resolutely  against  him.  Afler  which  defeat 
the  Arabians  were  in  great  motion,  and  assembled  themselves  together  at  Kana 
tha,  a  city  of  Celosyna,  in  vast  multitudes,  and  waited  for  the  Jews.  And  when 
Herod  was  come  thither,  he  tried  to  manage  this  war  with  particular  prudence, 
and  gave  orders  that  they  should  build  a  wall  about  their  camp  :  yet  did  not  the 
multitude  comply  with  these  orders,  but  were  so  emboldened  by  their  foregoing 
f  ictory,  that  they  presently  attacked  the  Arabians,  and  beat  them  at  the  first 
onset,  and  then  pursued  them ;  yet  were  there  snares  laid  for  Herod  in  that  pur- 
suit ;  while  Athenio,  who  was  one  of  Cleopatra's  generals*  and  always  an  anta- 
gonist to  Herod,  sent  out  of  Kanatha  the  men  of  that  country  against  him  ;  for, 
upon  this  fresh  onset,  the  Arabians  took  courage,  and  returned  back,  and  both 
joined  their  numerous  forces  about  stony  places  that  were  hard  to  be  gone  over, 
and  there  put  Herod's  men  to  the  rout,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them  :  but 
those  that  escaped  out  of  the  battle  fled  to  Ormiza,  where  the  Arabians  sur 
rounded  their  camp,  and  took  it,  with  all  the  men  in  it. 

3.  In  a  little  time  afler  this  calamity,  Herod  came  to  bring  them  succours , 
but  he  came  too  late.  Now  the  occasion  of  that  blow  was  this,  that  the  of* 
ficers  would  not  obey  orders ;  for  had  not  the  fight  begun  so  suddenly,  AtheniA 
had  not  found  a  proper  season  (or  the  snares  he  laid  for  Herod :  however,  he  wa& 
even  with  the  Arabians  afterward,  and  overran  their  country,  and  did  them  morb 
harm  than  their  single  victory  could  compensate.  But  as  he  was  avenging  him- 
self on  his  enemies,  there  fell  upon  him  another  providential  calamity ;  for  in  the 
seventh  year*  of  his  reign,  when  the  war  about  Actium  was  at  the  height,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring,  the  earth  was  shaken,  and  destroyed  an  immense  num- 
ber of  cattle,  with  thiity  thousand  men  ;  but  the  army  received  no  harm,  because 
it  lay  in  the  open  air.  In  the  mean  time  the  fame  of  this  earthquake  elevateo 
tlie  Arabians  to  greater  courage,  and  this  by  augmenting  it  to  a  fabulous  height 
as  is  constantly  ue  case  in  melancholy  accidents,  and  pretending  that  all  Judes 
was  overthrown :  upon  this  supposal,  therefore,  that  they  should  easily  get  a  land 
that  was  destitute  of  inhabitants  into  their  power,  they  first  sacrificed  .those  am- 

•  This  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Herod  [from  the  conquest,  or  death  of  Antigcmus,]  with  th«  gre«! 
earthqv.dke  in  the  l)e^inning  of  the  ^ame  spring,  which  are  here  fully  implied  to  be  not  much  before  th« 
fight  at  Actium,  l)etween  Octavius  and  Antony,  and  nhich  Is  known  from  the  Roman  historians  to  ha?« 
been  in  the  beginning  of  Septcmocr,  in  the  31st  year  Itefore  the  Christian  era,  dctennines  the  chtonoiogy 
QdfJosephus  as  to  the  reign  of  Herod,  viz.  that  he  began  in  the  year  37,  beyond  rational  contradiction. 
Noi  IS  It  quite  unworthy  of  our  notice,  thai  the  seventh  year  of  the  reien  of  Herod,  or  the  Slst  before  the 
Christian  era,  contained  the  I;iiier  pan  of  a  Sabbatic  year;  on  which  Sabbatic  year,  tharefuie,  it  if 
phtln  this  great  earthquake  hn])]n.Mied  in  Judea. 
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baaaadoni  who  were  come  to  them  from  the  Jews,  and  then  marched  into  Judea 
iromediately.  Now  the  Jewish  nation  were  affrighted  at  this  invasion,  and  quite 
dispirited  at  the  greatness  of  their  calamities  one  after  another ;  wl.om  yet  Herod 
got  togetlier,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage  to  defend  themselves  by  the  following 
speech  which  he  made,  to  them : 

4.  *'  The  present  dread  you  are  under  seems  to  me  to  have  seized  upon  yon 
very  unreasonably.  It  is  true,  you  might  justly  be  dismayed  at  that  providential 
chastisement  which  hath  befallen  you  ;  but  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  equally  tev 
rifled  at  the  invasion  of  men  is  unmanly.  As  for  myself,  I  am  so  far  from  beinf 
affrighted  at  our  enemies  afler  this  earthquake,  that  I  imagine  that  God  hath 
thereby  laid  a  bait  for  the  Arabians,  that  we  may  be  avenged  on  them ;  for  theii 
present  invasion  proceeds  more  from  our  accidental  misfortunes,  than  that  they 
have  any  great  dependence  on  their  weapons,  or  their  own  fitness  for  action.  Now 
tliat  hope  which  depends  not  on  men's  own  power,  but  on  other's  ill  success, 
is  a  very  ticklish  thing :  for  there  is  no  certainty  among  men  either  in  their  bad 
or  good  fortunes  :  but  we  may  easily  observe  that  fortune  is  mutable,  and  goe^ 
from  one  side  to  another :  and  this  you  may  readily  learn  from  examples  among 
yourselves ;  for  when  you  were  once  victors  in  the  former  fight,  your  enemies 
overcame  you  at  last ;  and  very  likely  it  will  now  happen  so,  that  these  who  think 
themselves  sure  of  beating  you  will  themselves  be  beaten.  For  when  men  are 
very  confident,  they  are  not  upon  their  guard,  while  fear  teaches  men  to  act  with 
caution  ;  insomuch  that  I  venture  to  prove,  from  your  very  timorousness,  that  you 
might  to  take  courage ;  for  when  you  were  more  bold  than  you  ought  to  have 
been,  and  than  I  would  have  had  you,  and  marched  on,  Athenio's  treachery  tool 
place  ;  but  your  present  slowness  and  seeming  dejection  of  mind  is  to  me  a  pledge 
and  assurance  of  victory.  And,  indeed,  it  is  proper  beforehand  to  be  thus  proi. 
rident ;  but  when  we  come  to  action,  we  ought  to  erect  our  minds,  and  to  make 
oor  enemies,  be  they  ever  so  wicked,  believe  that  neither  any  human,  no,  nor  any 
providential  misfortune,  can  ever  depress  the  courage  of  Jews  while  they  are 
alive ;  nor  will  any  of  them  ever  overlook  an  Arabian,  or  suffer  such  a  one  to 
become  lord  of  his  good  things,  whom  he  has  in  a  manner  taken  captive,  and  that 
many  times  also.  And  do  not  you  disturb  yourselves  at  the  quaking  of  inanimate 
creatures,  nor  do  you  imagine  that  this  earthquake  is  another  sign  of  another  ca- 
lamity ;  for  such  affections  of  the  elements  are  according  to  the  course  of  nature, 
nor  does  it  import  any  thing  farther  to  men,  than  what  mischief  it  does  imme« 
diately  of  itself.  Perhaps  there  miay  come  some  short  sign  beforehand  in  the  caae 
of  pestilences,  and  famines,  and  earthquakes ;  but  these  calamities  themselves 
nave  their  force  limited  by  themselves  [without  foreboding  any  other  calamity.] 
And,  indeed,  what  greater  mischief  can  the  war,  though  it  should  be  a  violent 
one,  do  to  us  than  the  earthquake  hath  done  ?  Nay,  there  is  a  signal  of  our  ene^ 
mies'  destruction  visible,  and  that  a  very  great  one  also  ;  and  this  is  not  a  natural 
one,  nor  derived  from  the  hand  of  foreigners  neither,  but  it  is  this,  that  thej 
have  barbarously  murdered  our  ambassadors,  contrary  to  the  common  law  of 
mankind  ;  and  they  have  destroyed  so  many,  as  if  they  esteemed  them  sacrifices 
for  Grod  in  relation  to  this  war.  But  they  will  not  avoid  his  great  eye,  nor  his 
invincible  right  hand ;  and  we  shall  be  revenged  of  them  presently,  in  case  we 
still  retain  any  of  the  courage  of  our  forefathers,  and  rise  up  boldly  to  punish 
these  covenant-breakers.  Let  every  one,  therefore,  go  on  and  fight,  not  so  much 
for  his  wife  or  children,  or  for  the  danger  his  country  is  in,  as  for  these  ambas- 
sadors of  ours:  those  dead  ambassadors  will  conduct  this  war  of  ours  better  than 
we  ourselves  who  are  alive.  And  if  you  will  be  ruled  by  me,  I  will  myself  go 
before  you  into  danger;  for  you  know  this  well  enough,  that  your  courage  is 
irresistible  unless  you  hurt  yourselves  by  acting  rashly. ''* 

*  Th»  speech  of  Herod  ii  set  down  twice  by  Joeephus,  here  and  Antiq.  B.  zv.  eh.  v.  eect.  3^  ^ 
te  very  same  purpoie,  tHit  by  no  means  in  cne  same  wonU;  whence  h  appean^  that  the  tHMt  mm 
llend*a,  but  toe  coinpoaitioo  Joeeohui*! 
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5.  When  H«rod  had  encouraged  them  by  this  speech,  and  he  saw  with  waat 
alacrity  they  went,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  God ;  and  afler  that  sacrifice  he  passed 
over  the  river  Jordan  with  his  army,  and  pitched  his  camp  about  Philadelphia, 
near  the  enemy,  and  about  a  fortification  that  lay  between  them.  He  then  shot 
at  them  at  a  distance,  and  was  desirous  to  come  to  an  engagement  presently ;  fbi 
some  of  them  had  been  sent  beforehand  to  seize  upon  that  fortification  :  but  thr 
king  sent  some  who  immediately  beat  them  out  of  the  fortification*  while  he  him 
self  went  in  the  forefront  of  the  army,  which  he  put  in  battle  array  every  day, 
and  invited  the  Arabians  to  fight*  But  as  none  of  them  came  out  of  their  camp, 
for  they  were  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  their  general,  Elthemus,  was  not  able  to 
say  a  word  for  fear ;  so  Herod  came  upon  them,  and  pulled  their  fortification  to 
pieces,  by  which  means  they  were  compelled  to  come  out  to  fight,  which  they  dio 
VI  disorder,  and  so  that  the  horsemen  and  footmen  were  mixed  together.  They 
were,  indeed,  superior  to  the  Jews  in  number,  but  inferior  in  their  alacrity,  aK 
ihough  they  were  obliged  to  expose  themselves  to  danger  by  their  very  despaii 
of  victory. 

6.  Now  while  they  made  opposition  they  had  not  a  great  number  slain ;  but  ai 
•oon  as  they  turned  their  backs,  a  great  many  werei  trodden  to  pieces  by  the  Jews, 
•nd  a  great  many  by  themselves,  and  so  perished,  till  five  thousand  were  fallen 
down  dead  in  their  flight,  while  the  rest  of  the  multitude  prevented  their  imme. 
diate  death  by  crowding  into  the  fortification.  Herod  encompassed  th^e  round 
and  besieged  them ;  and  while  they  were  ready  to  be  taken  by  their  enemies  in 
arms,  they  had  another  additional  distress  upon  them,  which  was  thirst  and  want 
of  water ;  for  the  king  was  above  hearkening  to  their  ambassadors,  and  when  they 
offered  five  hundred  talents  as  the  price  of  their  redemption,  he  pressed  still  harder 
upon  them.  And  as  they  were  burnt  up  by  their  thirst,  they  came  out  and  voluiw 
tarily  delivered  themselves  up  by  multitudes  to  the  Jews,  till  in  five  days  time  foor 
thousand  of  them  were  put  into  bonds ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  the  multitude  that 
were  left  despaired  of  saving  themselves,  and  came  out  to  fight ;  with  these  Herod 
fought  and  slew  again  about  seven  thousand,  insomuch  that  he  punished  Arabia 
■o  severely,  and  so  far  extinguished  the  spirits  of  the  men,  that  he  was  chosen  by 
the  nation  for  their  ruler. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Herod  ts  confirmed  in  his  Kingdom  by  CcRsar^  and  culiivaies  a  Fnendship  toith  the 

Emperor  by  magnificent  Presents ;  while  CcRsar  returns  his  Kindness  by  be» 

stowing  on  him  that  Part  of  his  Kingdom  which  had  been  taken  away  from 

it  by  Cleopatra^  with  the  Addition  of  Zenodorus*s  Country  idso. 

\  1.  But  now  Herod  was  under  an  immediate  concern  about  a  most  important 
afifair,  on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Antony,  who  was  already  overcome  at 
Actium  by  Ctesar ;  yet  he  was  more  afraid  than  hurt ;  for  Caesar  did  not  think  he 
had  quite  undone  Antony,  while  Herod  continued  his  assistance  to  him.  How- 
ever, the  king  resolved  to  expose  himself  to  dangers:  accordingly  he  sailed  to 
Rhodes,  where  Ceesar  then  abode,  and  came  to  him  without  his  diadem,  and  in  the 
babit  and  appearance  of  a  private  person,  but  in  his  behaviour  as  a  king.  So  lie 
concealed  nothing  of  the  truth,  but  spake  thus  before  his  face  : — **0  Csesar,  as  1 
was  made  king  of  the  Jews  by  Antony,  so  do  I  profess  that  I  have  used  my  royal 
authority  in  the  best  manner,  and  entirely  for  his  advantage ;  nor  will  I  conceal 
this  farther,  that  thou  hadst  certainly  found  me  in  arms,  and  an  inseparable  coin- 
panion  of  his,  had  not  the  Arabians  liindered  me.  However,  I  sent  him  as  many 
auxiliaries  as  I  was  able,  cUid  many  ten  thousand  [cori]  of  com.  Nay,  indeed. 
I  did  not  desert  tn^  bcnelactur  afier  the  blow  that  was  given  him  at  Actium ;  but 
f  C^ave  him  the  best  advice  I  was  able,  when  I  was  no  longer  able  to  assist  him  io 
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the  war;  and  I  told  him  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  recovering  his  affairs,  and 
dial  was  to  kV\  Cleopatra ;  and  I  promised  him,  that  if  she  were  once  dead,  I 
ipould  afibrd  him  money  and  walls  for  his  security,  with  an  army  and  myself  to 
usist  him  in  his  war  against  thee  :  but  his  affections  for  Cleopatra  stopped  his 
Bars,  as  did  God  himself  also,  who  hath  bestowed  the  government  on  thee.  I  own 
myself  also  to  be  overcome  together  with  him,  and  with  this  last  fortune  I  have 
laid  aside  my  diadem,  and  am  come  hither  to  thee,  having  my  hopes  of  safety  in 
thy  virtue ;  and  I  desire  that  thou  wilt  first  consider  how  faithful  a  friei^d,  and  not 
irhoie  friend  I  have  been." 

2.  Csesar  replied  to  him  thus : — "  Nay,  thou  shalt  not  only  be  in  safety,  but 
thou  shalt  be  a  king,  and  that  more  firmly  than  thou  wert  before ;  for  thou  art 
irorthy  to  reign  over  a  great  many  subjects,  by  reason  of  the  fastness  of  thy 
friendship :  and  do  thou  endeavour  to  be  equally  constant  in  thy  friendship  to  me, 
upon  my  good  success,  which  is  what  I  depend  upon  from  the  generosity  of  thy 
disposition.  However,  Antony  hath  done  well  in  preferring  Cleopatra  to  thee ; 
(br  by  this  means  we  have  gained  thee  by  her  madness,  and  thus  thou  hast  be(]run 
to  be  my  friend  before  I  began  to  be  thine ;  on  which  account  Quintus  Dediiis 
liath  written  to  me,  that  thou  sentest  him  assistance  against  the  gladiators.  I  do, 
therefore,  assure  thee,  that  I  will  confirm  the  kingdom  to  thee  by  decree  :  I  shall 
kIso  endeavour  to  do  thee  some  further  kindness  hereafter,  that  thou  mayest  find 
DO  loss  in  the  want  of  Antony." 

3.  When  Csesar  had  spoken  such  obliging  things  to  the  king,  and  had  put  the 
diadem  again  about  his  head,  he  proclaimed  what  he  had  bestowed  on  him  by  a 
decree,  in  which  he  enlarged  in  the  commendation  of  the  man  afler  a  magnifi. 
cent  manner.  Whereupon  Herod  obliged  him  to  be  kind  to  him  by  the  presents  he 
^ve  him,  and  he  desired  him  to  forgive  Alexander,  one  of  Antony's  friends,  who 
was  become  a  supplicant  to  him.  But  Cssar's  anger  against  him  prevailed,  and  he 
complained  of  the  many  and  very  great  offences  the  man  whom  he  petitioned  for 
had  been  guilty  of,  and  by  that  means  he  rejected  his  petition.  AAer  this  Ca;sai 
went  for  Egypt  through  Syria,  when  Herod  received  him  with  royal  and  rich 
entertainments;  and  then  did  he  first  of  all  ride  along  with  Caesar,  as  he  was  re 
fiewing  his  army  about  Ptolemais,  and  feasted  him  with  all  his  friends,  and  then 
distributed  among  the  rest  of  the  army  what  was  necessary  to  feast  them  withal. 
He  also  made  a  plentiful  provision  of  water  for  them,  when  they  were  to  march 
as  far  as  Pelusium,  through  a  dry  country,  which  he  did  also  in  like  manner  at 
their  return  thence :  nor  were  there  any  necessaries  wanting  to  that  army.  It 
vas,  therefore,  the  opinion  both  of  Csesar  and  of  his  soldiers,  that  Herod's  king 
dom  was  too  small  for  those  generous  presents  he  made  them ;  for  which  reason, 
vfaen  CsBiiar  was  come  into  Egypt,  and  Cleopatra  and  Antony  were  dead,  he  did 
not  only  bestow  other  marks  of  honour  upon  him,  but  made  an  addition  to  his 
kingdom,  by  giving  him  not  only  the  country  which  had  been  taken  from  him  by 
Cleopatra,  but  besides  that  Gadara,  and  Hippos,  and  Samaria ;  and  moreover,  of 
(he  maritime  cities  Gaza,'*'  and  Anthedon,  and  Joppa,  and  Strato's  Tower.  He 
■Iso  made  him  a  present  of  four  hundred  Galls  [Galatians]  as  a  guard  for  his  body, 
which  they  had  been  to  Cleopatra  before.  Nor  did  any  thing  so  strongly  induce 
Caesar  to  make  these  presents,  as  the  generosity  of  him  that  received  them. 

4.  Moreover,  afler  the  first  games  at  Aetium,  he  added  to  his  kingdom  ooth 
Ihe  region  called  Trachonitis,  and  what  lay  in  its  neighbourhood,  Batanea,  and 
^Jie  country  of  Auranitis ;  and  that  on  the  following  occasion.— ^Zenodorus,  who 
Had  hired  the  house  of  Lysanias,  had  all  along  sent  robbers  out  of  Trachonitia 
among  the  Damascens,  who  thereupon  had  recourse  to  Vairo,  the  president  of 

*  Since  Jotephus  both  here,  and  in  his  Aniiq.  B.  xv.  ch.  vii.  cect.  3,  reckon^!  Gaza,  which  had  be«n  a 
fiea  city,  among  the  cities  given  Herod  b^  Augustus,  and  jet  implies  that  Herod  had  made  Costobanis  • 
nvemorofit  before,  Antiq.  B.  xv.  ch.  vii.  wet.  9;  Harduin  has  some  pretence  ti^r  saying  that  Josephk. 
beie  contradicted  himseJf.  But,  perhaps,  Hcmd  thought  he  had  sufiicient  authority  to  put  a  fpvemor  into 
Gasa,  aifter  be  was  made  letrarch  or  Jcing,  in  times  of  war,  before  the  city  watf  entirely  leliveied  'a*%o  !•«• 
Madfl  l«r  Ai  fuatw. 
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Syria,  and  desired  of  him  that  he  would  represent  the  calamity  they  were  m  ti 
CflQsar :  when  Coesar  was  acquainted  with  it,  he  sent  back  orders  that  this  neat 
of  robbers  should  be  destroyed.  Varro,  therefore,  made  an  expedition  against 
them,  and  cleared  the  land  of  those^  men,  and  took  it  away  from  Zenodorus. 
Caesar  did  also  afterward  bestow  it  on  Herod,  that  it  might  not  again  become  a  re 
ceptacle  for  those  robbers  that  had  come  against  Damascus.  He  also  made  him  a 
procurator  of  all  Syria,  and  this  on  the  tenth  year  afterward,  when  he  came  again 
into  that  province ;  and  this  was  so  established,  that  the  other  procurators  could 
not  do  any  thing  in  the  adminstration  without  his  advice ;  but  when  Zenodorus 
was  dead,  Csbsar  bestowed  on  him  all  that  land  which  lay  between  Trachonitis 
and  Galilee.  Yet  what  was  still  of  more  consequence  to  Herod,  he  was  beloved 
by  Caesar  next  after  Agrippa,  and  by  Agrippa  next  after  Caesar ;  whence  he  ar- 
rived at  a  very  great  degree  of  felicity.  Yet  did  the  greatness  of  his  soto  ex* 
ceed  it,  and  the  main  part  of  his  magnanimity  was  extended  to  the  promotioB  q9 
piety. 


CHAP.  XXL 

Of  the  [Temple  and]  Cities  that  were  huilt  by  Herod,  and  erected  from  the  vcr^ 
Foundations;  as  also  of  those  other  Edifices  that  were  erected  by  him:  and  what 
Magnificence  he  sJunoed  to  Foreigners ;  and  how  Fortune  was  in'  all  Things 
favourable  to  him, 

§  1.  AccoHD^GLY,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Herod  rebuilt  the  temple, 
and  encompassed  a  piece  of  land  about  it  with  a  wall,  which  land  was  twice  as 
lai^e  as  that  before  enclosed.  The  expenses  he  laid  out  upon  it  weie  Tasdy 
large  also,  and  the  riches  about  it  were  unspeakable.  A  sign  of  which  you  have 
m  the  great  cloisters  that  were  erected  about  the  temple,  and  the  citadel'^  which 
was  on  its  north  side.  The  cloisters  he  built  from  the  foundation,  but  the  citadel 
he  repaired  at  a  vast  expense ;  nor  was  it  other  than  a  Toyal  palace,  which  he 
called  Antonia,  in  honour  of  Antony.  He  also  built  himself  a  palace  in  tlie  uppei 
city,  containing  two  very  large  and  most  beautiful  apartments;  to  which  the  holy 
house  itself  could  not  be  compared  [in  largeness.]  llie  one  apartment  he  named 
C<Bsareumj  and  the  other  Agrippium,  from  his  [two  great]  friends. 

2.  Yet  did  he  not  preser\'e  their  memory  by  particular  buildings  only,  with  their 
names  given  them,  but  his  generosity  went  as  far  as  entire  cities  ;  for  when  he 
had  built  a  most  beautiful  wall  round  a  country  in  Samaria,  twenty  furlongs  longi 
and  had  brought  six  thousand  inhabitants  into  it,  and  had  allotted  to  it  a  mosi 
fruitful  piece  of  land,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  city,  thus  built,  had  erected  a  very 
large  temple  to  Csesar,  and  had  laid  round  about  it  a  portion  of  sacred  land  of 
three  furlongs  and  a  half,  he  called  the  city  Stbaste,  from  Sebastus  or  Augustus, 
and  settled  the  affairs  of  the  city  after  a  most  regular  manner. 

3  And  when  Caesar  had  further  bestowed  upon  him  another  additional  coud* 
iry,  he  built  there  also  a  temple  of  white  marble,  hard  by  the  fountains  of  Joiw 
dan  :  the  place  is  called  Pamunt,  where  is  a  top  of  a  mountain  that  is  raised  to 
«D  immense  height,  and  at  its  side,  beneath,  or  at  its  bottom,  a  dark  cave  opens 
Itself;  within  which  there  is  a  horrible  precipice,  that  descends  abruptly  to  a  vast 
depth  :  it  contains  a  mighty  quantity  of  water,  which  is  immoveable ;  and  whea 
any  body  lets  down  any  thing  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  earth  beneath  the 
water,  no  length  of  cord  is  sufficient  to  reach  it.     Now  the  fountains  of  Jordan 

•  This  fort  was  first  built,  as  is  supposed,  by  John  Hyrcanus,  see  Prid.  at  the  year  307,  and  called  J^ 
M«,  the  Tower  or  Citadel.  Jt  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  with  great  improvements,  by  Herod,  under  thi 
government  of  Antonlus,  and  was  named  from  him  M«  Tower  of  AnUmia ;  mid  about  the  time  wbca 
Herod  rebuilt  the  temple,  he  seems  to  have  put  his  last  hand  to  it  See  Antiq.  B.  xviii.  ch.  y.  aecL  4: 
Of  the  War,  B.  i.  rli.  lii.  «ect  3 ,  and  ch.  v.  sect  4.  It  lay  on  the  nortb-weat  tide  of  the  tempte,  and  was 
V  (parter  as  lar^e 
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on  at  the  roots  of  this  cavity  outwardly ;  and,  as  some  think,  this  is  the  utmost 
erigin  of  Jordau ;  but  we  shall  speak  of  that  matter  more  accurately  in  our  fol- 
bwing  history 

4.  But  the  king  erected  other  places  at  Jericho  also,  between  the  citadel  Cy. 
pros  and  the  former  palace,  such  as  were  better  and  more  useful  than  the  former 
lor  travellers,  and  named  then  from  the  same  friends  of  his.  To  say  all  at  once, 
there  was  not  any  place  of  his  kingdom  fit  for  the  purpose  that  was  permitted  tc 
be  without  somewhat  that  was  for  Caesar's  honour ;  and  when  he  had  filled  his 
own  country  iiith  temples,  he  poured  out  the  like  plentiful  marks  of  esteem  into 
bis  province,  and  built  many  cities,  which  he  called  Casarau, 

5.  And  when  he  observed  that  th^e  was  a  city  by  the  sea-side,  which  was 
much  decayed  (its  name  was  Strato's  Tower,)  but  that  the  place,  by  the  happi- 
ness  of  its  situation,  was  capable  of  great  improvements  from  his  liberality,  he 
rebuilt  it  all  with  white  stone,  and  adorned  it  with  several  most  splendid  palaces, 
wherein  he  especially  demonstrated  his  magnanimity  :  for  the  case  was  this,  that 
ill  the  seashore  between  Dora  and  Joppa,  in  the  middle  between  which  this  city 
IS  situated,  had  no  good  haven,  insomuch  that  every  one  that  sailed  from  Phce- 
aicia  for  Egypt  was  obliged  to  lie  in  the  stormy  sea,  by  reason  of  the  south  winds 
ibat  threatened  them  ;  which  winds  if  it  blew  but  a  little  fresh,  such  vast  waves 
are  raised,  and  dash  upon  the  rocks,  that  upon  their  retreat  the  sea  is  in  a  great 
ferment  for  a  long  way.  But  the  king  by  the  expenses  he  was  at,  and  the  libe- 
ral  disposal  of  them,  overcame  nature,  and  built  a  haven  larger  than  was  the 
Fjrreum^  [at  Athens ;]  and  in  the  inner  retirements  of  tlie  water  he  built  other 
ieep  stations  [for  the  ships  also.] 

6l  Now,  although  the  place  where  he  built  was  greatly  opposite  to  his  pur- 
posee,  yet  did  he  so  fully  struggle  with  that  difficulty,  that  the  firmness  of  his 
bailding  could  not  easily  be  conquered  by  the  sea ;  and  the  beauty  and  ornament 
of  the  works  was  such,  as  though  he  had  not  had  any  difficulty  in  the  operation , 
tor  when  he  had  measured  out  as  large  a  space  as  we  have  before  mentioned^ 
be  let  down  stones  into  twenty  fathom  water,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  nine  in  depth,  and  ten  in  breadth,  and  some  still  larger. 
But  when  the  haven  was  filled  up  to  that  depth,  he  enlarged  that  wall  which  was 
tbos  already  extant  above  the  sea,  till  it  was  two  hundred  feet  wide ;  one  hun- 
died  of  which  had  buildings  before  it,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves, 
whence  it  was  called  ProcunuUm^  or  the  first  breaker  of  the  waves  ;  but  the  rest 
if  the  space  was  under  a  stone  wall  that  ran  round  it.  On  this  wall  wero  very 
targe  towers,  the  principal  and  most  beautiful  of  which  was  called  Drusium  from 
Dnuwtj  who  was  son-in-law  to  Caesar. 

7.  There  were  also  a  great  number  of  arches  where  the  mariners  dwelt ;  and 
■II  the  place  before  them  round  about  was  a  large  valley,  or  walk,  for  a  key  [or 
koding  place]  to  those  that  came  on  shore  ;  but  the  entrance  was  on  the  north, 
because  the  north  wind  was  there  the  most  gentle  of  all  the  winds.  At  the  mouth 
if  the  haven  were  on  each  side  three  great  Colossi,  supported  by  pillars,  where 
Iboee  Colossi  that  are  on  your  led  hand,  as  you  sail  into  the  port,  are  supported  by 
a  solid  tower,  but  those  on  the  right  hand  are  supported  by  two  upright  stones 
'otned  together,  which  stones  were  larger  than  that  tower  which  was  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  entrance.  Now  there  were  continual  edifices  joined  to  the 
baven,  which  were  also  themselves  of  white  stone  ;  and  to  this  haven  did  the  nar- 
^w  streets  of  the  city  lead,  and  were  built  at  equal  distances  on^  from  another. 
Asd  over  against  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  upon  an  elevation,  there  was  a  temple 
(or  Caesar,  which  was  excellent  both  in  beauty  and  largeness ;  and  therein  was  a 
Colossus  of  Csesar,  not  less  than  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  it  was  made  to 

•  That  Jo«ephiis  speaks  tnith  when  he  assures  us,  tliat  «•  the  haven  of  this  Cssarea  was  made  by 
Bfrod  nof  Icys,  nay  rather  larger,  than  that  famous  haven  at  Athens,  called  the  Pyreum^^  will  appeal^ 
ays  Dean  AMrich,  to  him  who  compares  the  description  of  that  at  Athens  in  Thucydides  and  PanMi 
sia»  irith  this  of  Ca*«area  in  Josepim^  liere,  ami  iu  the  Antiq.  B.  x?  ch.  ix.  s«ct  6;  and  B.  xfii.  rb  v 
■ct.1. 
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resemble.  The  other  Colossus  of  Rome  was  equal  to  that  of  Juno  at  Argos.  So 
he  dedicated  the  city  to  the  province,  and  the  haven  to  the  sailors  there  ;  but  the 
honour  of  the  building  he  ascribed  to  Caesar,*  and  named  it  Csesarea  accordinglj. 

8.  He  also  built  the  other  edifices,  the  amphitheatre,  and  theatre,  and  market- 
place, in  a  manner  agreeable  to  that  denomination  ;  and  appointed  games  every 
fiflh  year,  and  called  them,  in  like  manner,  Ccesar^s  Games ;  and  he  first  himself 
proposed  the  largest  prizes  upon  the  hundred  and  ninety  second  Olympiad ;  io 
Thich  not  only  the  victors  themselves,  but  those  that  came  next  to  them,  and  even 
those  that  came  in  the  third  place,  were  partakers  of  his  royal  bounty.  Ue  also 
rebuilt  Anthedon,  a  city  that  lay  on  the  coast,  and  had  been  demolished  in  the 
wars,  and  named  it  Agrippeutn.  Moreover,  he  had  so  very  great  a  kindness  foi 
his  friend  Agrippa,  that  he  had  his  name  engraven  upon  that  gate  which  he  had 
himself  erected  in  the  temple. 

9.  Ilerod  was  also  a  lover  of  his  father,  if  any  other  person  ever  was  so  ;  for 
he  made  a  monument  for  his  father,  even  that  city  which  he  built  in  the  finest 
plain  that  was  in  his  kingdom,  and  which  had  rivers  and  trees  in  abundance,  and 
named  it  Antipatris,  He  also  built  a  wall  about  a  citadel  that  lay  above  Jericho, 
and  was  a  very  strong  and  very  fine  building,  and  dedicated  it  X6  his  mother,  and 
called  it  Cypros,  Moreover,  he  dedicated  a  tower  that  was  at  Jerusalem,  and 
called  it  by  the  name  of  his  brother  Phasaelus,  whose  structure,  and  largenesiy 
and  magnificence,  we  shall  describe  hereafter.  He  also  built  another  city  in  the 
valley  that  leads  northward  from  Jericho,  and  named  it  Phasadis^ 

10.  And  as  he  transmitted  to  eternity  his  family  and  friends,  so  did  he  notne. 
gleet  a  memorial  for  himself,  but  built  a  fortress  upon  a  mountain  towards 
Arabia,  and  named  it  from  himself  Herodium  \\  and  he  called  that  hill  that  was  of 
the  shape  of  a  woman's  breast,  and  was  sixty  furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem,  by 
(he  same  name.  He  also  bestowed  much  curious  art  upon  it,  with  great  ambition, 
and  built  round  towers  all  about  the  top  of  it,  and  filled  up  the  remaining  space 
with  most  costly  palaces  round  about,  insomuch  that  not  only  the  sight  of  the  inner 
apartments  was  splendid,  but  great  wealth  was  laid  out  on  the  outer  walls,  and 
partitions,  and  roofs  also.  Besides  this,  he  brought  a  mighty  quantity  of 
water  from  a  great  distance,  and  at  vast  charges,  and  raised  an  ascent  to  it  of 
two  hundred  steps  of  the  whitest  marble  ;  for  the  hill  was  itself  moderately  high, 
and  entirely  factitious.  He  also  built  other  palaces  about  the  roots  of  the  hill,  ef- 
ficient to  receive  the  furniture  that  was  put  into  them,  with  his  friends  also,  inso- 
much that  on  account  of  its  containing  all  necessaries,  the  fortress  might  seem  to 
be  a  city,  but  by  the  bounds  it  had,  a  palace  only. 

11.  And  when  he  had  built  so  much,  he  showed  the  greatness  of  his  suul  to  no 
small  number  of  foreign  cities.  He  built  places  for  exercise  at  Tripoli,  and  Da- 
mascus, and  Ptolemais ;  he  built  a  wall  about  Byblus ;  as  also  large  rooms,  and 
cloisters,  and  temples,  and  market-places  at  Berytus  and  1^®'  ^^^  theatres  at 
Sidon  and  Damascus.  He  also  built  aqueducts  for  those  Laodiceans  who  lived 
by  the  seaside  ;  and  for  those  of  Ascalon  he  built  baths  and  costly  fountains,  as 
also  cloisters  round  a  court,  that  were  admirable  both  for  their  workmanship  and 
largeness.  Moreover,  he  dedicated  groves  and  meadows  to  some  peopie ;  nay, 
not  a  few  cities  there  were  who  had  lands  of  his  donation,  as  if  they  were  parte 
of  his  own  kingdom.  He  also  beatowed  annual  revenues,  and  those  for  ever  alao, 
on  the  settlements  for  exercises,  and  appointed  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  people 
of  Cos,  that  such  rewards  should  never  be  wanting.  He  also  gave  com  to  all 
soeh  as  wanted  it,  and  conferred  upon  Rhodes  large  sums  of  money  for  buildini^ 

*  I'hew  buildings  of  cities  by  the  name  of  Cesar,  and  institution  of  solemn  games  in  honour  ol 
Augustus  ('a^sar,  as  here  and  in  the  Antiquities  related  of  Herod  by  Josephus,  the  Roman  histoiiant 
attest  to  a»  things  then  frequent  hi  the  provinces  of  that  empire,  as  Dean  Aldrich  ohservet  on  tbii 
diapter. 

f  'i'here  were  two  cities  or  citadels  called  Herodtums  in  Judea,  and  both  mentioned  by  Joapphai,  uoi 
«ulv  here,  but  Antiq.  B.  xiv.  cii.  xiii.  srxt.  9 ;  U.  xv.  ch.  ix.  sect.  6 :  Of  the  War,  B.  i.  ch.  juii.  seet  ti 
B.  ii:.  ch.  iii.  sect.  5.  One  of  them  was  200,  and  the  other  60  Turlongs  distant  firom  Jeniaatan.  Om  m 
IbeiQ  if  nienti(»nrd  by  Vliitj,  Hist  iNau  It  v.  ch.  xiv.  as  Dean  Aldrich  observes  hera. 
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ips ;  and  tnis  ne  did  in  many  places,  and  frequently  also.  And  when  Apollo's 
nple  had  been  burnt  down,  he  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  charge,  after  a  better  manner 
ui  it  was  before.  What  need  I  speak  of  the  presents  he  made  to  the  Lyciao* 
id  Samnians  ?  or  of  his  great  liberality  through  all  Ionia  ?  and  that  according  to 
lery  body's  wants  of  them.  And  are  not  the  Athenians,  and  Lacedemonians. 
id  Nicopolitaos,  and  that  Pergamus  which  is  in  Mysia,  full  of  donations  that 
erod  presented  them  withal  7  And  as  for  that  large  open  place  belonging  to 
Btioch  in  Syria,  did  not  he  pave  it  with  polished  marble,  though  it  were  twenty 
ilongs  long  ?  and  this  when  it  was  shunned  by  all  men  before,  because  it  was 
Q  of  dirt  and  filthiness,  when  he  besides  adorned  the  same  place  with  a  cloister 
'the  same  length. 

12.  It  is  true,  a  man  may  say  these  were  favours  peculiar  to  those  particular 
•ees,  on  which  he  bestowed  his  benefits ;  but  then  what  favours  he  bestowed 
1  the  Eleans  was  a  donation  not  only  in  common  to  all  Greece,  but  to  all  the 
ibitable  earth,  as  far  as  the  glory  of  the  Olympic  games  reached.  For  when 
)  perceived  that  they  were  come  to  nothing,  for  want  of  money,  and  that  the  only 
OHiins  of  ancient  Greece  were  in  a  manner  gone,  he  not  only  became  one  of 
m  combatants  in  that  return  of  the  fiflh  year  games,  which  in  his  sailing  to  Rome 
lihappened  to  be  present  at,  but  he  settled  upon  them  revenues  in  money  for 
npetuity,  insomuch  that  his  memorial  as  a  combatant  there  can  never  fail.  It 
sold  be  an  infinite  task  if  I  should  go  over  his  payments  of  people's  debts,  or 
ibates  for  them,  as  he  eased  the  people  of  Phasaelus,  of  Batanea,  and  of  the 
Dftll  cities  about  Cilicia,  of  those  annual  pensions  they  before  paid.  However, 
m  fear  he  was  ia  much  disturbed  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  lest  he  should  be  ex- 
wed  to  envy,  or  seem  to  hunt  afler  greater  things  than  he  ought,  while  he  be- 
owed  more  liberal  gifls  upon  these  cities  than  did  their  owners  themselves. 

18.  Now  Herod  had  a  body  suited  to  his  soul,  and  was  ever  a  most  excellent 
■rtefy  where  he  generally  had  good  success,  by  the  means  of  his  great  skill  in 
ifiii|;  horses ;  for  in  one  day  he  caught  forty  wild  beasts  :*  that  country  breeds 
■0  bears,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  replenished  with  stags  and  wild  asses. 
b  was  also  such  a  warrior  as  could  not  be  withstood ;  many  men,  therefore, 
(Bte  are  who  have  stood  amazed  at  his  readiness  in  his  exercises,  when  they 
m  him  throw  the  javelin  directly  forward,  and  to  shoot  the  arrow  upon  the  mark. 
nd  then  besides  &ese  performances  of  his,  depending  on  his  own  strength  of 
Old  and  body,  fortune  was  also  very  favourable  to  him ;  for  he  seldom  faUed  of 
loeeas  in  his  wars ;  and  when  he  failed,  he  was  not  himself  the  occasion  of  such 
olings,  but  he  either  was  betrayed  by  some,  or  the  rashness  of  his  own  soldiers 
•saved  his  defeat. 


CHAP.  xxn. 

The  Murder  ofAristoMus  and  HyrcanuSy  the  High  Priests  ;  6  v 

Mariamnethe  Queen. 

1.  HowKTEB,  fortune  wbs  avenged  on  Herod  in  his  external  great  success,  by 
ifaing  him  up  domestic  troubles ;  and  he  began  to  have  wild  disorders  in  his  fa« 
ihr,  on  account  of  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  so  tery  fond.  For  when  he  cama 
» die  government,  he  sent  away  her  whom  he  had  before  married  when  he  was 
private  person,  and  who  was  bom  at  Jerusalem,  whose  name  was  Dcris^  aud 
■rried  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus :  on  whosa 
Moont  disturbances  arose  in  his  family,  and  that  in  part  very  soon,  but  chiefly 
fter  his  return  from  Rome.  For  first  of  all  he  expelled  Antipater,  the  son  of 
kkris,  for  the  sake  c  f  his  sons  by  Mariamne,  out  of  the  city,  and  permitted  him 

•  Hrre  womf  u>  be  a  mail  defect  in  the  copies,  which  detcribe  the  wild  beattt  which  were  hunted  Is 
wwidaeew<or>y  Herod,  without  naming  any  ■Mencountrr  at  «L 
VOL.  IL  U  # 
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10  come  thither  at  no  other  times  than  at  the  festivals.  After  ibis  he  slew  his 
wife's  grandfather,  Hyrcanus,  when  he  was  returned  out  of  Parthia  to  him,  under 
this  pretence,  that  he  suspected  him  of  plotting  against  him.  Now  this  Hyrcanus 
had  been  carried  captive  to  Barzaphames,  when  he  overran  Syria :  but  those  of 
his  own  country  beyond  Euphrates  were  desirous  he  would  stay  with  them,  and 
this  out  of  the  commiseration  they  had  for  his  condition ;  and  had  he  complied 
with  their  desires,  when  they  exhorted  him  not  to  go  over  the  river  to  Herod,  ha 
had  not  perished :  but  the  marriage  of  his  granddaughter  [to  Herod]  was  his  temp, 
nation  ;  for  as  he  relied  upon  him,  and  was  overfond  of  his  own  country,  he  came 
back  to  it.  Herod's  provocation  was  this,  not  that  Hyrcanus  made  any  attempt 
to  gain  the  kingdom,  but  that  it  was  fitter  for  him  to  be  their  king  than  fot 
Herod. 

2.  Now  of  the  five  children  which  Herod  had  by  Mariamne,  two  of  them  were 
daughters  and  three  were  sons ;  and  the  youngest  of  these  sons  was  educated  at 
Rome,  and  there  died ;  but  the  two  eldest  he  treated  as  those  of  royal  blood,  on 
account  of  the  nobility  of  their  mother,  and  because  they  were  not  bom  till  he  was 
king.  But  then  what  was  stronger  than  all  this,  was  the  love  that  he  bare  to 
Mariamne,  and  which  inflamed  him  every  day  to  a  great  degree,  and  so  fi&r  con« 
spired  with  the  other  motives,  that  he  felt  no  other  troubles  on  account  of  her  he 
loved  so  entirely.  But  Mariamne's  hatred  to  him  was  not  inferior  to  his  love  to 
her.  She  had,  indeed,  but  too  just  a  cause  of  indignation  from  what  he  had  done, 
while  her  boldness  proceeded  from  his  afiection  to  her ;  so  she  openly  reproached 
him  with  what  he  had  done  to  her  grandfather  Hyrcanus,  and  to  her  brother 
Aristobulus :  for  he  had  not  spared  this  Aristobulus,  though  he  were  but  a  chiki ; 
for  when  he  had  given  him  the  high  priesthood  at  the  ago  of  seventeen^  he  slew 
him  quickly  afler  he  had  conferred  that  dignity  upon  him ;  but  when  Aristobulus 
had  put  on  the  holy  vestments,  and  had  approached  to  the  altar,  at  a  festival,  the 
multitude  in  great  crowds  fell  into  tears :  whereupon  the  child  was  sent  by  night 
to  Jericho,  and  was  there  dipped  by  the  Galls,  at  Herod's  command,  in  a  pool  til] 
he  was  drowned. 

3.  For  these  reasons  Mariamne  reproached  Herod,  and  his  sister  and  mother, 
afler  a  most  contumelious  manner,  while  he  was  dumb  on  account  of  his  afiectioa 
for  her ;  yet  had  the  women  great  indignation  at  her,  and  raised  a  calumny  against 
her,  that  she  was  false  to  his  bed ;  which  thing  they  thought  most  likely  to  mova 
Herod  to  anger.  They  also  contrived  to  have  many  other  circumstances  believed, 
in  order  to  make  the  thing  more  credible,  and  accused  her  of  having  sent  her 
pitture  into  Egypt  to  Antony ;  and  that  her  lust  was  so  extravagant,  as  to  have 
thui  showed  herself,  though  she  was  absent,  to  a  man  that  ran  mad  after  women, 
and  to  a  man  that  had  it  in  his  power  to  use  violence  to  her.  This  charge  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt  upon  Herod,  and  put  him  into  disorder,  and  that  especiall}', 
because  his  love  to  her  occasioned  him  to  be  jealous ;  and  because  he  considered 
with  himself  that  Cleopatra  was  a  shrewd  woman,  and  that  on  her  account 
Lysanias  the  king  was  taken  off,  as  well  as  Malichus  the  Arabian ;  for  his  fear 
did  not  only  extend  to  the  dissolving  of  his  marriage,  but  to  the  danger  of  his  life. 

4.  When,  therefore,  he  was  about  to  take  a  journey  abroad,  he  committed  his 
wife  to  Joseph,  his  sister  Salome's  husband,  as  to  one  who  would  be  faithful  to 
aim,  and  bare  him  good  will  on  account  of  their  kindred ;  he  also  gave  him  a 
secret  injunction,  that  if  Antony  slew  him,  he  should  slay  her.  But  Joseph,  with, 
out  any  ill  design,  and  only  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  king's  love  to  his  wifei 
now  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  being  separated  from  her,  even  by  death  itself 
lie  discovered  this  grand  secret  to  her  ;  upon  which,  when  Heiod  was  come  bacJ(^ 
aoQ  as  they  talked  together,  confirmed  his  love  to  her  by  many  oaths,  and  assured 
Ser  that  he  had  never  such  an  afiection  for  any  other  woman  as  he  had  for 
ner ,  '*  Yes,  says  she,  thou  didst  to  be  sure  demonstrate  thy  love  to  me  by  thtf 
injunctions  thou  gavest  Joseph,  when  thou  commandest  him  to  kill  me."* 

»  ({ere  it  either  a  deftct  or  a  great  mistake  ia  Josephus^s  present  copies  or  meoiQiyi  fee  Ma*^ 
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5.  When  he  heard  that  his  grand  secret  was  discovered,  he  was  like  a  dis« 
erected  man,  and  said,  that  Joseph  would  never  have  disclosed  that  injunction  of 
his,  unless  he  had  debauched  her.  His  passion  also  made  him  stark  mad,  and 
leaping  out  of  his  bed,  he  ran  about  the  palace  afler  a  wild  manner ;  at  which 
time  his  sister  Salome  took  the  opportunity  also  to  blast  her  reputation,  and  con- 
firmed  his  suspicion  about  Joseph  ;  whereupon,  out  of  his  ungovernable  jealousy 
and  rage,  he  commanded  both  of  them  to  be  slain  immediately ;  but  as  soon  aa 
ever  his  passion  was  over,  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  as  soon  as  his 
anger  was  worn  off,  his  affections  were  kindled  again.  And,  indeed,  the  flame 
•f  his  desires  for  her  was  so  ardent,  that  he  could  not  think  she  was  dead,  but 
irould  appear  under  his  disorders  to  speak  to  her  as  if  she  were  still  alivl,  till  he 
were  better  instructed  by  time,  when  his  grief  and  trouble,  now  she  was  dead, 
appeared  as  great  as  his  affection  had  been  for  her  while  she  was  living 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Cahiwmies  against  the  Sons  of  Mariamne,     Antipater  is  preferred  before  them. 
They  are  accused  before  CcBsar,  and  Herod  is  reconciled  to  them. 

^  1.  Now  Mariamne's  sons  were  heirs  to  that  hatred  which  had  been  borne  their 
mother ,  and  when  they  considered  the  greatness  of  Herod's  crime  towards  her, 
they  were  suspicious  of  him  as  of  an  enemy  of  theirs  ;  and  this  first  while  they 
Here  educated  at  Rome,  but  still  more  when  they  were  returned  to  Judea.  This 
temper  of  theirs  increased  upon  them  as  they  grew  up  to  be  men ;  and  when  they 
were  come  to  an  age  fit  for  marriage,  the  one  of  them  married  their  aunt  Sa- 
ome's  daughter,  which  Salome  had  been  the  accuser  of  their  mother  ;  the  other 
married  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappudbcia.  And  now  they  used 
boldness  in  speaking,  as  well  as  bore  hatred  in  their  minds.  Now  those  that 
calumniated  them  took  a  handle  from  such  their  boldness,  and  certain  of  them 
spake  now  more  plainly  to  the  king  that  there  were  treacherous  designs  laid 
against  him  by  both  his  sons,  and  he  that  was  son-in-law  to  Archelaus,  relying 
upon  his  father-in-law,  was  preparing  to  fly  away,  in  order  to  accuse  Herod  be- 
fore Caesar :  and  when  Herod's  head  had  been  long  enough  filled  with  these 
calumnies,  he  brought  Antipater  whom  he  had  by  Doris  into  favour  again,  as  a 
defence  to  him  against  his  other  sons,  and  began  all  the  ways  he  possibly  could 
to  prefer  him  before  them. 

2.  But  these  sons  were  not  able  to  bear  this  change  in  their  affairs ;  but  when 
they  saw  him  that  was  born  of  a  mother  of  no  family,  the  nobility  of  their  birth 
made  them  unable  to  contain  their  indignation  ;  but  whensoever  they  were  un- 
easy,  they  showed  the  "anger  they  had  at  it.  And  as  these  sons  did  day  afler  day 
improve  m  that  their  anger,  Antipater  already  exercised  all  his  own  abilities. 
wluch  were  very  great,  in  flattering  his  father,  and  in  contriving  many  sorts  of 
calunuiies  against  his  brethren  ;  while  he  told  some  stories  of  them  himself,  and 
put  it  upon  other  proper  persons  to  raise  other  stories  against  them,  till  at  length 
he  entirely  cut  his  brethren  off  from  all  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  kingdom  ;  for 
he  was  already  publicly  put  into  his  father's  will  as  his  successor.  Accordingly, 
be  was  sent  with  royal  ornaments  and  other  marks  of  royalty,  to  Caesar,  except- 
iag  the  diadem.  He  was  also  able  in  time  to  introduce  his  mother  again  into 
Mariamne 's  bed.  The  two  sorts  of  weapons  he  made  use  of  against  his  brethren 
were  flattery  and  calumny,  whereby  he  brought  matters  privately  to  such  a  pass 
that  the  king  had  thoughts  of  putting  his  sons  to  death. 

3.  So  the  father  drew  Alexander  as  far  as  Rome,  and  charged  him  witt)  an 

4td  not  now  reproach  Herod  with  this  his  first  injunction  to  Joseph  to  kill  her,  if  he  hiinse.t  wen  «tai« 
9y  Antony,  but  that  he  had  given  the  like  coinmanri  a  second  time  to  ^oeiiius  aiso.  when  h«  'vwi  *i''^* 
9(  btmg  slain  by  Au^usiui,  Ant.  B.  xv.  ch.  iii.  sect.  5. 
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attempt  of  poisoning  him  before  Caesar.  Alexander  co<jld  hardly  speak  fi)r  la. 
mentation ;  but  having  a  judge  that  was  more  skilful  than  Antipater,  and  more 
wise  than  Herod,  he  modestly  avoided  laying  any  imputation  upon  his  father,  bm 
with  great  strength  of  reason  confuted  the  csdumnies  laid  against  him :  and  when 
lie  had  denoonstrated  the  innocency  of  his  brother,  who  was  in  the  like  danger 
with  himself,  he  at  last  bewailed  the  craftiness  of  Antipater,  and  the  disgrace 
they  were  under.  He  was  enabled  also  to  justify  himself,  not  only  by  a  cleai 
conscience,  which  he  carried  within  him,  but  by  his  eloquence ;  for  he  was  a 
shrewd  man  in  making  speeches.  And  upon  his  saying  at  last,  that  if  his  fethei 
objected  this  crime  to  them,  it  was  in  his  power  to  put  them  to  death,  he  made  alJ 
the  audience  weep  ;  and  he  brought  Csesar  to  that  pass  as  to  reject  the  accnsa^ 
tions,  and  to  reconcile  their  father  to  them  immediately.  But  the  conditions  oi 
this  reconciliation  were  these,  that  they  should  in  all  things  be  obedient  to  theit 
father,  and  that  he  should  have  the  power  to  leave  the  kingdom  to  which  oi 
them  he  pleased. 

4-  Afler  this  the  king  came  back  from  Rome,  and  seemed  to  have  forgiven 
his  sons  upon  these  accusati  )ns  ;  but  still  so  that  he  was  not  without  his  suspicions 
of  them.  They  were  followed  by  Antipater,  who  was  the  fountain  head  of  those 
accusations  ;  yet  did  not  he  openly  discover  his  hatred  to  them,  as  revering  him 
that  had  reconciled  them.  But  as  Herod  sailed  by  Cilicia,  he  touched  at  Eleu. 
sa,'^  were  Archelaus  treated  them  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  and  gave  him 
thanks  for  the  deliverance  of  his  son-m-law,  and  was  much  pleased  at  their  re- 
conciliation ;  and  this  the  more,  because  he  bad  formerly  written  to  his  friend; 
at  Rome,  that  they  should  be  assisting  to  Alexander  at  his  trial.  So  he  •onducted 
Herod  as  far  as  Zephyrium,  and  made  him  presents  to  the  value  of  thirty  talents. 

5.  No^  when  He^fod  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  he  gathered  the  people  together, 
and  presoiited  to  them  his  three  sons,  and  gave  them  an  apologetic  account 
of  hiii  absence,  and  "  thanked  God  greatly,  and  thanked  Caesar  greatly  also,  for 
iettliiig  his  house  when  it  was  under  disturbances,  and  had  procured  concord 
among  his  sons,  which  was  of  greater  consequence  than  the  kingdom  itself  and 
which  I  will  render  still  more  firm ;  for  Ccssar  hath  put  it  into  my  power  to  dispose 
of  the  government,  and  to  appoint  my  successor.  Accordingly,  in  way  of  re- 
quital  for  his  kindness,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  mine  own  advantage.  I  do  de- 
clare that  these  three  sons  of  mine  shall  be  kings*  And  in  the  first  place,  I  pray 
for  the  approbation  of  God  to  what  I  am  about ;  and  in  the  next  place,  I  desire 
your  approbation  also.  The  age  of  one  of  them,  and  the  nobility  of  the  other 
two,  shall  procure  them  the  succession.  Nay,  indeed,  my  kingdom  is  so  large, 
that  it  may  be  sufficient  for  more  kings.  Now  do  you  keep  those  in  their  places 
whom  Ccesar  hath  joined  and  their  father  hath  appointed ;  and  do  not  you  pay 
undue  or  unequal  respects  to  them,  but  to  every  one  according^o  the  prerogative 
of  their  births ;  for  he  that  pays  such  respects  unduly  will  thereby  not  make  him 
that  is  honoured  beyond  what  his  age  requires  so  joyful  as  he  will  make  him 
that  is  dishonoured  sorrowful.  As  for  the  kindred  and  friends  that  are  to  con- 
verse with  them,  I  will  appoint  them  to  each  of  them,  and  will  sp  constitute  them, 
chat  they  may  be  securities  for  their  concord  ;  as  well  knowing  that  the  ill  tem- 
pers of  those  with  whom  they  converse  will  produce  quarrels  and  contentiona 
among  them  ;  but  that,  if  these  with  whom  they  converse  be  of  good  tempers,  they 
will  preserve  their  natural  affections  for  one  another.  But  still  I  desire,  that  not 
these  only,  but  all  the  captains  of  my  army,  have  for  the  present  their  hopes 
placed  on  me  alone ;  for  I  do  not  give  away  my  kingdom  to  these  my  sons,  but 
gi\e  them  royal  honours  only  ;  whereby  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  they  will  en« 
joy  the  sweet  parts  of  government  as  rulers  themselves,  but  that  the  burden  of  ad« 

•  That  this  island  Eleusa,  afterward  called  SebaaU^  near  Cilicia,  had  in  it  the  royal  palace  of  thh 
Afcheiaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  Strabo  testifies,  B.  xv.  p.  671.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  also  callsih 
**  jt.n  island  of  Cilicia,  which  is  now  Sebaste  ;**  both  whose  testimonies  are  pertinently  cited  here  by  Di 
H..dsou  See  the  same  histonr,  Antio.  B.  xvL  ch.  x.  mnt 
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miaistratioii  will  rest  upon  myself  whether  I  will  or  not.  And  let  every  one  con* 
tider  what  age  I  am  of,  how  I  have  conducted  my  life,  and  what  piety  I  have  ex. 
ercised ;  fm  my  age  is  not  so  great  that  men  may  soon  expect  the  end  of  my 
life  ;  nor  have  I  indulged  such  a  luxurious  way  of  living  as  cuts  men  off  when 
they  are  young  :  and  we  have  been  so  religious  towards  God,  that  we  [have  rea- 
•oo  to  hope  we]  may  arrive  at  a  very  great  age.  But  for  such  as  cultivate  a 
fneadship  with  my  sons,  so  as  to  aim  at  my  destruction,  they  shall  be  punished  by 
me  on  their  account*  I  am  not  one  who  envy  my  own  children,  and,  therefore, 
ibrbid  men  to  pay  them  great  respect ;  but  I  know  that  such  [extravagant]  re- 
•pects  are  the  way  to  make  them  insolent.  And  if  every  one  that  comes  near 
them  does  but  revolve  this  in  his  mind,  that  if  ^e  prove  a  good  man,  he  shall 
receive  a  reward  from  me,  but  that  if  he  p  ^ve  seditious,  his  ill  intended 
complaisance  shall  get  him  nothing  from  him  t  whom  it  is  shown ;  I  suppose 
they  will  all  be  of  my  side,  that  is,  of  my  son?  side  ;  for  it  will  be  for  their  ad- 
vantage that  I  reign,  and  that  I  be  at  concoru  with  them.  But  do  you,  O  my 
good  children,  reflect  upon  the  holiness  of  nature  itself,  by  whose  means  natural 
afiection  is  preserved  even  among  wild  beasts :  in  the  next  place,  reflect  upon 
Cesar,  who  hath  made  this  reconciliation  among  us ;  and,  m  the  third  place, 
reflect  upon  me,  who  entreat  you  to  do  what  I  have  power  to  command  you ;  con 
tinue  brethren.  I  give  you  royal  garments  and  royal  honours  ;  and  I  pray  to 
God  to  preserve  what  I  have  determined,  in  case  you  be  at  concord  one  with  an. 
other."  When  the  king  had  thus  spoken,  and  had  saluted  every  one  of  his  sons 
after  an  obliging  manner,  he  dismissed  the  multitude  ;  some  of  which  gave  their 
aaaent  to  what  he  had  said,  and  wished  it  might  take  eflfect  accordingly ;  but  for 
tboee  who  wished  for  a  change  of  affairs,  they  pretended  they  did  not  so  much 
as  hear  what  he  said. 
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The  Malice  of  Aniipater  and  Doris.    Alexander  is  very  uneasy  on  Glaphyra^s  M 

eomU.  Herod  pardons  Pheroras  wham  he  suspected,  and  Sahmewhom  he  knew 

to  make  Misckief  among  the^i.     Herod's  Eunuchs  are  tortured,  and 

Alexander  is  bound* 

(  1.  But  now  the  quarrel  that  was  between  them  still  accompanied  these  bretit 
ren  when  they  parted,  and  the  suspicions  they  had  one  of  the  other  grew  worse 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  were  much  grieved  that  the  privilege  of  the  first-bori. 
was  confirmed  to  Antipater;  as  was  Antipater  very  angry  at  his  brethren  thar 
they  were  to  succeed  him.  But  then  this  last  being  of  a  disposition  that  was 
mutable  and  politic,  he  knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  used  a  great  deal  of 
conning,  and  thereby  concealed  the  hatred  he  bore  to  them  ;  while  the  former, 
dependmg  on  the  nobility  of  their  births,  had  every  thing  upon  their  tongues 
which  was  in  their  minds.  Many  also  there  were  who  provoked  them  farther, 
and  many  of  their  [seeming]  friends  insinuated  themselves  into  their  acquaintance 
to  spy  out  what  they  did.  Now  everything  that  was  said  by  Alexander  was  pre- 
iently  brought  to  Antipater,  and  from  Antipater  it  was  brought  to  Herod  with  ad. 
dftions.  ^r  could  the  young  man  say  any  thing,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
without  giving  ofience,  but  what  he  said  was  still  turned  to  calumny  against  him 
And  if  he  had  been  at  any  time  a  little  free  in  his  conversation,  great  imputations 
weie  forged  from  the  smallest  occasions.  Antipater  also  w&s  perpetually  setting 
some  to  provoke  him  to  speak,  that  the  lies  he  raised  of  him  might  seem  to  have 
some  foundation  of  truth ;  and  if  aniong  the  many  stories  that  were  given  out, 
bttt  one  of  them  could  be  proved  true,  that  was  supposed  U  imply  the  rest  to  be 
true  also.  And  as  to  Antipater's  friends,  they  were  all  either  naturally  so  cau 
tioot  in  sneaking,  or  had  been  so  far  bribed  to  conceal  their  thoughts,  that  not hii^ 
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of  these  grand  secrets  got  abroad  by  their  means.  Nor  should  one  be  mintaker 
if  he  called  the  life  of  Antipater  a  mystery  of  wickedness ;  for  he  either  corrupteo 
Alexander's  acquaintance  with  money,  or  got  into  their  favour  by  flatteries ;  bj 
which  two  means  he  gained  all  his  designs,  and  brought  them  to  betray  theii 
master,  and  to  steal  away,  and  reveal  what  he  either  did  or  said.  Thus  did  be 
act  a  part  very  cunningly  in  all  points,  and  wrought  himself  a  passage  by  his 
calumnies  with  the  greatest  shrewdness  ;  while  he  put  on  a  face  as  if  he  were  a 
kind  brother  to  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  but  suborned  other  men  to  inform  of 
what  they  did  to  Herod.  And  when  any  thing  was  told  against  Alexander,  be 
would  come  in,  and  pretend  [to  be  of  his  side,]  and  would  begin  to  contradict 
what  was  said ;  but  would  aAerward  contrive  matters  so  privately,  that  the  king 
should  have  an  indignation  at  him.  His  general  aim  was  chis,  to  lay  a  plot,  and 
to  make  it  believed  that  Alexander  lay  in  wait  to  kill  his  father ;  for  nothing 
afibrded  so  great  a  confirmation  to  these  calumnies  as  did  Antipater's  apoiogief 
for  him. 

2.  By  these  methods  Herod  was  inflamed,  and  as  much  as  his  natural  affection 
to  the  young  men  did  every  day  diminish,  so  much  did  it  increase  towards  Anti. 
pater.  The  courtiers  also  inclined  to  the  same  conduct,  some  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  others  by  the  king's  injunction,  as  particularly  did  Ptolemy,  the  king's 
dearest  friend,  as  also  the  king's  brethren  and  all  his  children  ;  for  Antipater  was 
all  in  all :  and  what  was  t^e  bitterest  part  of  all  to  Alexander,  Antipaters  mother 
was  also  all  in  all :  she  was  one  that  gave  counsel  against  them,  and  was  more 
harsh  than  a  stepmother,  and  one  that  hated  the  queen's  sons  more  than  is  usua] 
to  hate  sons-in-law.  All  men  did,  therefore,  already  pay  their  respects  to  Anti- 
pater,  in  hopes  of  advantage  ;  and  it  was  the  king's  command  which  alienated 
every  body  [from  the  brethren,]  he  having  given  this  charge  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  that  they  should  not  come  near,  nor  pay  any  regard  to  Alexander  or  to 
his  friends.  Herod  was  also  become  terrible,  not  only  to  his  domestics  aboin 
the  courts  but  to  his  friends  abroad ;  for  Caesar  had  given  such  a  privilege  to  nc 
other  king  as  he  had  given  to  him,  which  was  this,  that  he  might  fetch  back  any 
one  that  fled  from  him,  even  out  of  a  city  that  was  not  under  his  own  jurisdiction 
Now  the  young  men  were  not  acquainted  with  the  calumnies  raised  agamsf 
them ;  for  which  reason  they  could  not  guard  themselves  against  them,  but  (eh 
under  them  f  for  their  father  did  not  make  any  public  complaints  against  either  ot 
them :  though  in  a  little  time  they  perceived  how  things  were  by  his  coldness  to 
them,  and  by  the  great  uneasiness  he  showed  upon  any  thing  that  troubled  him 
Antipater  had  also  made  their  uncle  Pheroras  to  be  their  enemy,  as  well  as  their 
aunt  Salome,  while  he  was  always  talking  with  her,  as  with  a  wife,  and  irritating 
her  against  them.  Moreover,  Alexander's  wife,  Glaphyra,  augmented  his  hatred 
against  them,  by  deriving  her  nobility  and  genealogy  [from  great  persons,]  and 
pretending  that  she  was  a  lady  superior  to  all  others  in  that  kingdom,  as  being 
derived  by  her  father's  side  from  Temenus,  and  by  her  mother's  side  from 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  She  also  frequently  reproached  Herod's  sister 
and  wives  with  the  ignobility  of  their  descent ;  and  that  they  were  every  one 
chosen  by  him  for  their  beauty,  but  not  for  their  family.  Now  thase  wives  of  his 
were  not  a  few  :  it  being  of  old  permitted  to  the  Jews  to  marry  many  wives ;" 
uid  this  king  delighting  in  many,  all  which  hated  Alexander  on  account  of 
Glaphyra's  boasting  and  reproaches. 

3.  Nay,  Aristobulus  had  raised  a  quarrel  between  himself  and  Salome,  who 
i»aj  his  mother-in-law,  besides  the  anger  he  had  conceived  at  Glaphyra's  re* 

*  TViat  it  was  tn  immemorial  custom  among  the  Jews,  and  their  forefathers,  the  patriarchs,  to  have 
Mmeimies  more  wives,  or  wives  and  concubines,  than  one  at  the  same  time,  and  that  this  polygamy  wai 
liot  directly  ybr6t(f(2m  in  the  law  of  Moses,  is  evident;  but  th^t  polygamy  was  ever  properly  and  distinctly 
permitted  in  that  law  of  Moses,  in  the  places  here  cited  by  Dean  Aldrich,  Deut.  xvii.  16, 17,  or  xxL  15,  o; 
•ndeed,  ary  where  else  does  not  appear  to  me.  And  what  our  Saviour  says  about  the  conunon  JewisL 
divorces,  which  may  lay  much  greater  claim  to  such  a  permission  Xh^n polygamy,  seems  to  me  true  in  thii 
frnne  also;  that  Moses  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  suffered  them  to  have  seve^^al  wives  at  the  sann 
*iiiMi,  but  tnai/rom  Vu  higtrming  it  was  not  so,  Matt  xix.  8;  Mark,  x.  f 
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proaches,  hr  he  per^'etually  upbraided  his  wife  with  the  meanness  of  her  family. 
and  compl  lined,  that  as  he  had  married  a  woman  of  low  family,  so  had  his  brothei 
Alexander  married  one  of  royal  blood.  At  this  Salome's  daughter  wept,  an<^ 
told  it  her,  with  this  addition,  that  Alexander  threatened  the  mothers  of  his  other 
brethren,  that  when  he  should  come  to  the  crown  he  would  make  them  weave 
with  their  maidens,  and  WDuld  make  those  brothers  of  his  country  schoolmasters; 
and  brake  this  jest  upon  them,  that  they  had  been  very  carefully  instructed  to  fk 
(hem  for  such  an  employment.  Hereupon  Salome  could  not  contain  her  anger, 
but  told  all  to  Herod  :  nor  could  her  testimony  be  suspected,  since  it  was  against 
her  own  son-in-law.  There  was  also  another  calumny  that  ran  abroad,  and  in* 
flaoied  the  king's  mmd ;  for  he  heard  that  these  sons  of  his  were  perpetually 
speaking  of  their  mother,  and,  among  their  lamentations  for  her,  did  not  abstain 
from  cursing  him ;  and  that  /irhen  he  made  presents  of  any  of  Mariamne's  gar- 
ments to  his  later  wives,  these  threatened,  that  in  a  little  time,  instead  of  royal 
garments,  they  would  clothe  them  in  no  better  than  haircloth. 

4.  Now  upon  these  accouats,  though  Herod  was  somewhat  afraid  of  the  young 
men's  high  spirit,  yet  did  he  not  despair  of  reducing  them  to  a  belter  mind ;  but 
before  he  went  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  now  going  by  sea,  he  called  them  to 
him,  and  partly  threatened  them  a  little  as  a  king  ;  but  for  the  main  he  admonished 
them  as  a  father,  and  exhorted  them  to  love  their  brethren  ;  and  told  them,  that  he 
would  pardon  their  former  offences,  if  they  would  amend  for  the  time  to  come. 
But  they  refuted  the  calumnies  that  had  been  raised  of  them,  and  said  they  were 
(alse  ;  and  alleged  that  their  actions  were  sufficient  for  their  vindication ;  and 
said  withal,  that  he  himself  ought  to  shut  his  ears  against  such  tales,  and  not  be 
too  easy  in  believing  them,  for  that  there  would  never  be  wanting  those  that 
would  tell  lies  to  their  disadvantage,  as  long  as  any  would  give  ear  to  them. 

5.  When  they  had  thus  soon  pacified  him,  as  being  their  father,  they  got  clear 
of  the  present  fear  they  were  in.  Yet  did  they  see  occasion  for  sorrow  in  some 
time  afterward  ;  for  they  knew  that  Salome  as  well  as  their  uncle  Pheroras  were 
their  enemies,  who  were  both  of  them  heavy  and  severe  persons,  and  especially 
Pheroras,  who  was  a  partner  with  Herod  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  ex* 
cepting  his  diadem.  He  had  also  a  hundred  talents  of  his  own  revenue,  and  en- 
foyed  the  advantage  of  all  the  land  beyond  Jordan,  which  he  had  received  as  a 
gift  from  his  brother,  who  had  asked  of  Cassar  to  make  him  a  tetrarch,  as  he  was 
made  acordingly.  Herod  had  also  given  him  a  wife  out  of  the  royal  family,  who 
was  no  other  than  his  own  wife's  sister,  and  after  her  death  had  solemnly  espoused 
to  him  his  own  eldest  daughter,  with  a  dowry  of  three  hundred  talents  ;  but  Phe- 
foras  refused  to  consummate  this  royal  marriage,  out  of  his  affection  to  a  maid 
aervant  of  his.  Upon  which  account  Herod  was  very  angry,  and  gave  that 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  brother's  son  of  his  [Joseph,]  who  was  slain  afterward 
by  the  Parthians  :  but  in  some  time  he  laid  aside  his  anger  against  Pheroras,  and 
pardoned  him,  as  one  not  able  to  overcome  his  foolish  passion  for  the  maid 
aervant. 

6.  Nay,  Pheroras  had  been  accused  long  before,  while  the  queen  [Mariamne] 
was  alive,  as  if  he  were  in  a  plot  to  poison  Herod  ;  and  there  came  then  so  great 
a  number  of  informers,  that  Herod  himself,  though  he  was  an  exceeding  lover  of 
hia  brethren,  was  brought  to  believe  what  was  said,  and  to  be  afraid  of  it  also : 
and  when  he  had  brought  many  of  those  that  were  under  suspicion  to  the  torture, 
he  came  at  last  to  Pheroras's  own  friends  ;  none  of  which  did  openly  confess  the 
crime,  but  they  owned  that  he  had  made  preparations  to  take  her  whom  he  loved, 
and  run  away  to  the  Parthians.  Costobarus  also,  the  husband  of  Salome,  t<* 
whom  the  king  had  given  her  in  marriage,  after  her  former  husband  had  beet 
put  to  death  for  adultery,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  contrivanc^e 
and  flight  of  his.  Nor  did  Salome  escape  all  calumny  upon  herself:  for  her 
brother  Pheroras  accused  her,  that  she  had  made  an  agreement  to  marry  Syl 
leus,  the  procurator  of  Obodas,  king  of  Arabia,  who  was  at  bitter  enmitv  witb 
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Herod ,  but  when  she  was  convicted  of  this,  and  of  all  that  Pheroras  had  accosed 
her,  she  obtained  her  pardon.  The  king  also  pardoned  Pheroras  hiatself  the 
crimes  he  had  been  accused  of. 

7.  But  the  storm  of  the  whole  family  was  removed  to  Alexander,  and  all  of  ' 
rested  upon  his  head.  There  were  three  eunuchs  who  were  in  the  highest 
esteem  with  the  king,  as  was  plain  by  the  offices  they  were  in  about  him 
Tor  one  of  them  was  appointed  to  be  his  butler,  another  of  them  got  his  sup- 
per ready  for  him,  and  the  third  put  him  into  bed,  and  lay  down  by  him.  Now 
Alexander  had  prevailed  with  these  men  by  large  gifls  to  let  him  use  them  allet 
3m  obscene  manner ;  which  when  it  was  told  to  the  king,  they  were  tortured, 
and  found  guilty,  and  presently  confessed  the  criminal  conversation  he  had  with 
them.  They  also  discovered  the  promises  by  which  they  were  induced  so  to  do, 
and  how  they  were  deluded  by  Alexander,  who  had  told  them,  that  "  they  ought 
not  to  fix  their  hopes  upon  Herod,  an  old  man,  and-one  so  shameless  as  to  colour 
his  hair,  unless  they  thought  that  would  make  him  young  again ;  but  that  they 
ought  to  fix  their  attention  on  him,  who  was  to  be  his  successor  in  the  kingdom, 
whether  he  would  or  not ;  and  who  in  no  long  time  would  avenge  himself  on  his 
enemies,  and  make  his  friends  happy  and  blessed,  and  themselves  in  the  first 
place :  that  the  men  of  power  did  already  pay  respect  to  Alexander  privately, 
and  that  the  captains  of  the  soldiery  and  the  officers  did  secretly  come  to  him." 

8.  These  confessions  did  so  terrify  Herod,  that  he  durst  not  immediately  publish 
Jiem ;  but  he  sent  spies  abroad  privately  by  ni^ht  and  by  day,  who  shoidd  make 
a  close  inquiry  after  all  that  was  done  and  said ;  and  when  any  one  were  but 
suspected  [of  treason,]  he  put  them  to  death,  insomuch  that  the  palace  was  fiiU 
of  horribly  unjust  proceedings ;  for  every  body  forged  calumnies,  as  they  were 
themselves  in  a  state  of  enmity  or  hatred  against  others ;  and  many  there  were 
^o  abused  the  kmg's  bloody  passion  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  with  whom  they 
Dad  quarrels,  and  lies  were  easily  believed,  and  punishments  were  inflicted  sooner 
ihan  the  calumnies  were  forged :  he  who  had  just  then  been  accusin||  another, 
was  accused  himself,  and  was  led  away  to  execution,  together  with  him  whom 
he  had  convicted  ;  for  the  danger  the  king  was  in  of  his  life  made  examinations 
be  very  short.  He  also  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  bitterness,  that  he  could 
not  look  on  any  of  those  that  were  not  accused  with  a  pleasant  countenance, 
'out  was  in  a  most  barbarous  disposition  towards  his  own  friends.  Accordingly, 
he  forbade  a  great  many  of  them  to  come  to  court,  and  to  those  whom  he  had 
not  power  to  punish  actually  he  spake  harshly ;  but  for  Aiitipater,  he  insulted 
Alexander,  now  he  was  under  his  misfortunes,  and  got  a  stout  company  of  his 
kindred  together,  and  raised  all  sorts  of  calumny  again«t  him  i  and  for  the  king, 
he  was  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  terror  Uy  those  prodi^ous  slanders  and  con- 
trivances,  that  he  fancied  he  saw  Alexander  coming  to  bun  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand ;  so  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  upon  imme^ately  and  bound,  and  feU 
to  examining  his  friends  by  torture,  many  of  whom  died  [under  the  torture,]  but 
would  discover  nothing,  nor  say  any  thing  against  their  consciences  ;  but  some 
of  them  being  forced  to  speak  falsely  by  the  pains  thuy  endured,  aaid  thai  Alex- 
ander  and  his  brother  Aristobulus,  plotted  against  hhu,  and  waited  for  an  oppor^ 
itmity  to  kill  him  as  he  was  hunting,  and  then  to  fly  away  to  Rome.  These  ac- 
cusations, though  they  were  of  an  incredible  nature,  and  enly  framed  up^n  the 

^gieat  distress  they  were  iu;  were  readily  believed  by  the  king,  who  thought  n  some 
comfort  to  him,  ailer  he  had  bound  his  son,  that  it  might  appear  he  had  nor  Aoidb 
:i  imjustly. 
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CHAP.  XXV, 

Arehelmu  procures  a  ReeonciUatum  hetween.AJexandery  Pheroras,  and  Herod. 

&  1.  Now  as  to  Alexander,  since  he  perceived  it  impossible  to  persuade  his  father 
[that  he  was  innocent,]  he  resolved  to  meet  his  calamities  how  severe  soever  they 
were  ;  so  he  composed  four  books  against  his  enemies,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
been  in  a  plot ;  but  declared  withal  that  the  greatest  part  [of  the  courtiers]  were 
in  a  plot  with  him,  and  chiefly  Pheroras  and  Salome ;  nay,  that  Salome  once 
came,  and  forced  him  to  lie  with  her  in  the  night-time,  whether  he  would  or  not. 
These  books  were  put  into  Herod's  hands,  and  made  a  great  clamour  against  the 
men  in  power.  And  now  it  was  that  Archelaus  came  hastily  into  Judea,  as  being 
tffii^hted  for  his  son-in-law  and  his  daughter;  and  he  came  as  a  propei  assistant, 
and  in  a  very  prudent  manner,  and  by  a  stratagem  he  obliged  the  king  not  to 
execute  what  he  had  threatened ;  for  when  he  was  come  to  him,  he  cried  out,— • 
"  Where  in  the  world  is  this  wretched  son-in-law  of  mine  7  Where  shall  I  see 
that  head  of  his  which  contrived  to  murder  his  father,  which  I  will  tear  to  pieces 
with  my  own  hands.  I  will  do  the  same  also  to  my  daughter,  who  hath  such  a  fine 
iiosband :  for  although  she  be  not  a  partner  in  the  plot,  yet,  by  being  the  wife  of 
such  a  creature,  she  is  polluted.  And  I  cannot  but  admire  at  thy  patience,  against 
whom  this  plot  is  laid,  if  Alexander  be  still  alive  ;  for  as  I  came  with  what  haste 
I  could  from  Cappadocia,  I  expected  to  find  him  put  to  death  for  his  crimes  long 
ago ;  but  still  in  order  to  make  an  examination  with  thee  about  'my  daughter 
whom  out  of  regard  to  thee,  and  thy  dignity,  I  had  espoused  to  him  in  marriage 
but  now  we  must  take  counsel  about  them  both  ;  and  if  thy  paternal  affection  be 
•P  great,  that  thou  canst  not  punish  thy  son,  who  hath  plotted  against  thee,  let  us 
change  our  right  hands,  and  let  us  succeed  one  to  the  other  in  expressing  our 
rage  upon  this  occasion." 

2.  When  he  had  made  this  pompous  declaration,  he  got  Herod  to  remit  of  his 
anger,  though  he  were  in  disorder ;  who  thereupon  gave  him  the  books  which 
Alexander  had  composed  to  be  read  by  him,  ana  as  he  came  to  every  head,  he 
considered  of  it,  together  with  Herod.  So  Archelaus  took  hence  the  occasion 
(or  that  stratagem  which  he  made  use  of,  and  by  degrees  he  laid  the  blame  on 
those  men  whose  names  were  in  these  books,  and  especially  upon  Pheroras ;  and 
when  he  saw  that  the  king  believed  him,  [to  be  in  earnest,]  he  said, — **  W<^  must 
consider  whether  the  young  man  be  not  himself  plotted  against  by  such  a  n*;m. 
ber  of  wicked  wretches,  and  not  thou  plotted  against  by  the  young  man ;  for  i 
cannot  see  any  occasion  for  his  falling  into  so  horrid  a  crime,  since  he  enjoys  the 
advantages  of  royalty  already,  and  has  the  expectation  of  being  one  of  thy  sue 
cessors ;  I  mean  this,  unless  there  were  some  persons  that  persuaded  him  to  it, 
and  sucn  persons  as  make  an  ill  use  of  the  facility  they  know  there  is  to  persuade 
young  men  ;  for  by  such  persons  not  only  young  men  are  sometimes  imposed  up- 
on, but  old  men  also,  and  by  them  sometimes  are  the  most  illustrious  families  and 
kingdoms  overturned." 

3.  Herod  assented  to  what  he  had  said,  and,  by  degrees,  abated  of  his  anger 
against  Alexander;  but  was  more  angry  at  Pheroras;  for  the  principal  subject 
df  the  four  books  was  Pheroras,  who  perceiving  that  the  king's  inclinations  changed 
on  a  sudden,  and  that  Archelaus's  friendship  could  do  every  thing  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  no  honourable  method  of  preserving  himself,  he  procured  his  safety 
by  his  impudence.  So  he  lefl  Alexander,  and  had  recourse  to  Archelaus,  who 
told  him,  that  "he  did  not  see  how  he  could  get  him  excused,  now  he  was  direcuy 
caught  in  so  many  crimes,  whereby  it  was  evidently  demonstrated  that  he  had 
pilotted  against  the  king,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  those  misfortunes  which  the 
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young  man  was  now  under,  unless  he  would  moreover  leave  ofi*  his  cunnmg  kna 
very,  and  his  denials  of  what  he  was  charged  withal,  and  confess  the  charge,  and 
implore  pardon  of  his  brother,  who  still  had  a  kindness  for  him;  but  that  if  be 
would  do  so,  he  would  afford  him  all  the  assistance  he  was  able." 

4.  With  this  advice  Phcroras  complied,  and,  putting  himself  into  such  a  habit 
as  might  most  move  compassion,  he  came  with  black  cloth  upon  his  body,  and 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  threw  himself  down  at  Herod's  feet,  and  begged  his  pardon 
for  what  he  had  done  ;  and  confessed  that  he  had  acted  very  wickedly,  and  wai 
guilty  of  every  thing  that  he  had  been  accused  of,  and  lamented  that  disorder  ol 
his  mind  and  distraction  which  his  love  to  a  woman,  he  said,  had  brought  him  to* 
So  when  Archelaus  had  brought  Pheroras  to  accuse  and  bear  witness  against 
himself,  he  then  made  an  excuse  for  him,  and  mitigated  Herod's  anger  towards 
him,  and  this  by  using  certain  domestical  examples ;  -*  for  thaff  when  he  had  au^ 
fered  much  greater  mischiefs  from  a  brother  of  his  own,  he  preferred  the  obhgft. 
tions  of  nature  before  the  passion  of  revenge :  because  it  is  in  kingdoms  as  it  is 
ia  gross  bodies,  where  some  member  or  other  is  ever  swelled  by  the  body's  weight, 
in  which  case  it  is  not  proper  to  cut  off  such  member,  but  to  heal  it  by  a  gentle 
method  of  cure," 

5.  Upon  Archelaus's  saying  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  Herod's 
displeasure  against  Pheroras  was  molUfied ;  yet  did  he  persevere  in  his  own  in- 
dignation again^  Alexander,  and  said,  he  would  have  his  daughter  divorced,  and 
taken  away  from  him,  and  this  till  he  had  brought  Herod  to  that  pass,  that,  con. 
irwry  to  his  former  behaviour  to  him,  he  petitioned  Archelaus  for  the  young  man, 
and  that  he  would  let  his  daughter  continue  espoused  to  him :  but  Archelaus  made 
htm  strongly  believe  that  he  would  permit  her  to  bo  married  to  any  one  else,  but 
not  to  Alexander,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  valuable  advantage,  thai 
the  relation  they  had  contracted  by  that  affinity,  and  the  privileges  that  went 
along  with  it,  might  be  preserved.  And  when  the  king  said,  that  his  000 
would  take  it  for  a  great  favour  to  him,  if  he  would  not  dissolve  that  marriage^ 
especially  since  they  had  already  children  between  the  young  man  and  her,  and 
since  that  wife  of  his  was  so  well  beloved  by  him,  and  that  as  while  she  remains 
his  wife  she  would  be  a  great  preservative  to  him,  and  keep  him  from  offending, 
as  he  had  formerly  done ;  so  if  she  should  be  once  torn  away  from  him,  she  would 
be  the  cause  of  his  falhng  into  despair ;  because  such  young  men's  attempts  are 
best  mollified,  when  they  are  diverted  from  them  by  settling  their  affections  at 
home.  So  Archelaus  complied  with  what  Herod  desired,  but  not  without  diffi- 
culty, and  was  both  himself  reconciled  to  the  young  man,  and  reconciled  his  fa^ 
ther  to  hmi  also.  However,  he  said  he  must,  by  all  means,  be  sent  to  Rome  to 
discourse  with  Caesar,  because  he  had  already  written  a  full  account  to  him  of 
this  whole  matter. 

6.  Thus  a  period  was  put  to  Archelaus's  stratagem,  whereby  he  delivered  his 
K)n-in.law  out  of  the  dangers  he  was  in ;  but  when  these  reconciliations  were  over, 
they  spent  their  time  in  feastings  and  agreeable  entertainments.  And  when  Ar« 
cneiaus  was  going  away,  Herod  made  him  a  present  of  seventy  talents,  with  a 
golden  throne  set  with  precious  stones,  and  some  eunuchs,  and  a  concubine  wha 
was  called  Pannychis*  He  also  paid  due  honours  to  everyone  of  his  friends  ac- 
cording  to  their  dignity.  In  like-  manner  did  all  the  king's  kindred,  by  his  conk 
mend,  make  clorious  presents  to  Archelaus ;  and  so  he  was  conducted  ca  his  way 
Oy  Herod  and  his  nobility  as  far  as  Antioch 
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Mow  EurycUi^  edtumniated  the  Sons  of  Mariamne :  and  how  Euaralus  of  Ccv'i 
Apology  for  them  had  no  effect. 

I  1.  Now  a  little  afterward  there  came  into  Judea  a  man  that  was  much  supe 
nor  to  Archelaus's  stratagems,  who  did  not  only  overturn  that  reconciliation  that 
had  been  so  wisely  made  with  Alexander,  but  proved  the  occasion  of  his  ruin. 
He  was  a  Lacedemonian,  and  his  name  was  Eurycles,  He  was  so  corrupt  a 
man«  that,  out  of  the  desire  of  getting  money,  he  chose  to  live  under  a  king,  for 
Greece  could  not  suffice  his  luxury.  He  presented  Herod  with  splendid  gifls^ 
as  a  bait  which  he  laid  in  order  to  compass  his  ends,  and  quickly  received  them 
back  again  manifold  ;  yet  did  he  esteem  bare  gifts  as  nothing,  unless  he  imbrued 
the  kingdom  in  blood  by  his  purchases.  Accordingly,  he  imposed  upon  the  king 
by  flattering  him,  and  by  talking  subtilely  to  him,  as  also  by  the  lying  enco 
miums  which  he  made  upon  him  ;  for  as  he  soon  perceived  Herod's  blind  side, 
so  he  said  and  did  every  thing  that  might  please  him,  and  thereby  became  oae 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  ;  for  both  the  king  and  all  that  were  about  him  had 
a  great  regard  for  this  Spartan,')'  on  account  of  his  country. 

2.  Now  as  soon  as  this  fellow  perceived  the  rotten  parts  of  the  family,  and 
what  quarrels  the  brothers  had  one  with  another,  and  in  what  disposition  the 
father  was  towards  each  of  them,  he  chose  to  take  his  lodgmg  at  the  first  in  the 
bouse  of  Antipater,  but  deluded  Alexander  with  a  pretence  of  friendship  to  him, 
and  falsely  claimed  to  be  an  old  acquaintance  of  Archelaus ;  for  which  reason 
he  was  presently  admitted  into  Alexander's  familiarity  as  a  faithful  friend.  He 
also  soon  recommended  himself  to  his  brother  Aristobulus.  And  when  he  had  thus 
made  trial  of  these  several  persons,  he  imposed  upon  one  of  them  by  one  method 
and  upon  another  by  another.  But  he  was  principally  hired  by  Antipater,  and 
•o  betrayed  Alexander,  and  this  by  reproaching  Antipater,  because,  while  he 
was  the  eldest  son,  he  overlooked  the  intrigues  of  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  expectations ;  and  by  reproaching  Alexander,  because  he  who  was  bom  ot 
a  qaeen,  and  was  married  to  a  king's  daughter,  permitted  one  that  was  bom  of 
a  mean  woman  to  lay  claim  to  the  succession,  and  this  when  he  had  Archelaus 
to  support  him  in  the  most  complete  manner.  Nor  was  his  advice  thought  to  be 
9ther  than  faithful  by  the  young  man,  because  of  his  pretended  friendship  with 
Archelaus :  on  which  account  it  was,  that  Alexander  lamented  to  him  Antipater's 
behaviour  with  regard  to  himself,  and  this  without  concealing  any  thing  from 
him;  and  how  it  was  no  wonder  if  Herod,  after  he  had  kiUed  their  mother, 
should  deprive  them  of  her  kingdom.  Upon  this  Eurycles  pretended  to  com- 
miserate his  condition,  and  to  grieve  with  him.  He  also,  by  a  bait  that  he  laid 
for  him,  procured  Aristobulus  to  say  the  same  things.  Thus  did  he  inveigle  both 
the  brothers  to  make  complaints  of  their  father,  and  then  went  to  Antipater,  and 
carried  these  grand  secrets  to  him.  He  also  added  a  fiction  of  his  own,  as  if  his 
brothers  had  laid  a  plot  against  him,  and  were  almost  ready  to  come  upon  him 
with  their  drawn  swords.  For  this  intelligencee  he  received  a  great  sum  of 
money,  and  on  that  account  he  conmiended  Antipater  before  his  father,  and  at 
length  undertook  the  work  of  bringing  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  to  theL 

Thit  Tile  fellow,  Eurycles  the  Lacedemonian,  leems  to  have  been  the  tame  who  ii  mentioned  bj  Plb* 
taich,  as  25  years  before  a  companion  to  Mark  Antony,  and  as  living  with  Herod  ;  whence  be  migbi 
easily  insinuate  himself  into  the  acquaintance  of  Herod*s  sons,  Antipater  and  Alexander,  as  Usher, 
Hudson,  and  Spanhetro  justly  suppose.  The  reason  why  his  being  a  Spartan  rendered  him  acceptabto 
to  tlie  Jews,  as  we  here  see  he  was,  is  visible  from  the  public  records  of  the  Jews  and  Spartans,  owb 
ing  those  Spartans  to  be  of  kin  to  the  Jews,  and  derived  from  their  common  aocettor  Abraham,  tht 
ftrst  patriarch  of  the  Jewish  natioii.  Antiq.  B.  xii  chap.  ir.  sect  10 ;  B.  xiii  chap.  ? .  sect.  8,  and  1 
ilacc  H.  xu.  cbsp.  viL 
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graves,  and  accused  them  before  their  father.  So  he  came  to  Herod,  ana  told 
him,  that  "  he  would  save  his  life,  as  a  requital  for  the  favours  he  had  received 
from  him,  and  would  preserve  his  light  [of  hfe]  by  way  of  retribution  fcT  his  kind 
entertainment :  for  that  a  sword  had  been  long  whetted,  and  Alexander's  right 
hand  had  been  long  stretched  out  against  lum  ;  but  that  he  had  laid  impedimenta 
in  his  way,  which  prevented  his  speed,  and  that  by  pretending  to  assist  him  m 
his  design  ;  how  Alexander  said,  that  Herod  was  not  contented  to  reign  in  a 
kingdom  that  belonged  to  others,  and  to  make  dilapidations  in  their  mother's 
government,  after  he  had  killed  her ;  but  besides  all  this,  that  he  introduced  a 
spurious  successor,  and  proposed  to  give  the  kingdom  of  their  ancestors  to  that 
pestilent  fellow  Antipater :  that  he  would  now  appease  the  ghosts  of  Hyrcanus 
and  Mariamne,  by  taking  vengeance  on  him ;  for  that  .!aa  not  fit  for  him  tt 
take  the  succession  to  the  government  from  such  a  father  without  bloodshed : 
that  many  things  happen  every  day  to  provoke  him  so  to  do,  insomuch  that  he 
can  say  nothing  at  all,  but  it  affords  occasion  for  calumny  against  him ;  for  that 
if  any  mention  be  made  of  nobility  of  birth,  even  in  other  cases,  he  is  abused 
unjustly,  while  his  father  would  say,  that  nc^body,  to  be  sure,  is  of  noble  birth 
but  Alexander,  and  that  his  father  was  inglorious  for  want  of  such  nobjlity.  If 
they  be  at  any  time  hunting,  and  he  says  nothing,  he  gives  offence ;  and  if  h« 
commends  any  body,  they  take  it  in  way  of  jest :  that  they  always  find  theii 
father  unmercifully  severe,  and  to  have  no  natural  affection  for  any  of  them  but 
for  Antipater ;  on  which  accounts,  if  his  plot  does^ot  take,  he  is  very  willing  to 
die  ;  but  that  in  case  he  kills  his  father,  he  hath  sufficient  opportunities  for  saving 
himself.  In  the  first  place,  he  hath  Archelaus  his  father-in-law,  to  whom  he  can 
easily  fly ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  hath  Ceesar,  who  hath  never  known  Herod's 
character  to  this  day ;  for  that  he  shall  not  appear  then  before  him  with  that 
dread  he  used  to  do,  when  his  father  was  there  to  terrify  him  :  and  that  he  will 
not  then  produce  the  accusations  that  concerned  himself  alone,  but  would,  in  the 
first  place,  openly  insist  on  the  calamities  of  their  nation,  and  how  they  are  taxed 
to  death,  and  in  what  ways  of  luxury  and  wicked  practices  that  wealth  is  spent, 
which  was  gotten  by  bloodshed ;  what  sort  of  persons  they  are  that  get  oui 
riches,  and  to  whom  those  cities  belong  upon  whom  he  bestows  his  favours :  that 
he  would  have  inquiry  made  what  became  of  his  grandfather  [H3rrcanu8,]  and 
his  mother  [Marianme  ;]  and  would  openly  proclaim  the  gross  wickedness  that 
was  in  the  kingdom ;  on  which  accounts  he  should  not  be  deemed  a  parricide." 

3.  When'Eurycles  had  made  this  portentous  speech,  he  greatly  conmiended 
Antipater,  as  the  only  child  that  had  an  affection  for  his  father,  and  on  that  ac- 
eount  was  an  impediment  to  the  other's  plot  against  him.  Hereupon  the  king, 
who  had  hardly  repressed  his  anger  upon  the  former  accusations,  was  exasperated 
to  an  incurable  degree.  At  which  time  Antipater  took  another  occasion  to  send 
in  other  persons  to  his  father  to  accuse  his  brethren,  and  to  tell  him,  that  they  had 
privately  discoursed  with  Jucundus  and*Tyrannu8,  who'  had  once  been  masters  of 
the  horse  to  the  king,  but  for  some  offences  had  been  put  out  of  that  honourable 
employment.  Herod  was  in  a  very  great  rage  at  these  informations,  and  presently 
ordered  those  men  to  be  tortured :  yet  did  not  they  confess  any  thing  of  what  the 
king  had  been  informed ;  but  a  certain  letter  was  produced,  as  written  by  Alex- 
ander to  the  governor  of  a  castle,  to  desire  him  to  receive  him  and  Aristobulus 
into  the  castle  when  he  had  killed  his  father,  and  to  give  them  weapons  and  what 
other  assistance  he  could  upon  that  occasion.  Alexander  said,  that  this  letter  was 
a  forgery  of  Diophantus's.  This  Diophantus  was  the  king's  secretary,  a  bold 
man,  and  cunning  in  counterfeiting  any  one's  hand ;  and  aHer  he  had  counter, 
feited  a  great  number,  he  was  at  last  put  to  death  for  it.  Herod  did  also  order 
the  governor  of  the  castle  to  be  tortured,  but  got  nothing  out  of  him  of  what  the 
accusation  suggested. 

«.  However,  although  Herod  found  the  proofs  too  weak,  he  gave  ordei  to  have 
DIB  sons  kept  in  custoc^ :  for  till  now  tbey  had  been  at  liberty.    He  also  called 
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that  pest  of  his  family,  and  for^r  of  all  this  vile  accusation,  Eurycles,  his  saviour 
and  his  benefactor,  and  gave  him  a  reward  of  fifty  talents.  Upon  which  he  pre- 
vented any  accurate  accounts  that  could  come  of  what  he  had  done,  by  going 
iounediately  into  Cappadocia,  and  there  he  got  money  of  Archelaus,  having  the 
impudence  to  pretend  that  he  had  reconciled  Herod  to  Alexander.  He  thence 
passed  over  into  Greece,  and  used  what  he  had  thus  wickedly  gotten  to  the  like 
wicked  purposes.  Accordingly,  he  was  twice  accused  before  Caraar,  that  he  had 
filled  Achaia  with  sedition,  and  had  plundered  its  cities ;  and  so  he  was  sent  into 
banishment.  And  thus  was  he  punished  for  what  wicked  actions  he  had  been 
guilty  of  about  Aristobulus  and  Alexander. 

5.  Bat  it  will  be  now  worth  while  to  put  Euaratus  of  Cos  in  opposition  to  this 
Spartan ;  for  as  he  was  one  of  Alexander's  most  intimate  friends,  and  came  to 
bun  in  his  travels  at  the  same  time  that  Eurycles  came,  so  the  king  put  the  ques. 
tioD  to  him,  whether  those  things  of  which  Alexander  was  accused  were  true  7  He 
assured  him  upon  oath,  that  he  had  never  heard  any  such  things  from  the  young 
men :  yet  did  this  testimony  avail  nothing  for  the  clearing  those  miserable  crea. 
tares ;  for  Herod  was  only  disposed  and  most  ready  to  hearken  to  what  made 
against  them;  and  every  one  was  most  agreeable  to  him  that  would  believe  they 
were  guilty,  and  showed  their  indignation  at  them. 
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Herodj  hy  CkBsar's  DirecHotij  accuses  his  Sons  at  Berytus.    They  are  nofljffroduced 

before  the  Court,  but  yet  are  condemned :  and  in  a  little  Time  they  are  sent  to 

SebastCf  and  strangled  there, 

)  1.  MoBsovn,  Salome  exasperated  Herod's  cruelty  against  his  sons;  fbr 
iristobalus  was  desirous  to  bring  her,  who  was  his  mother-in-law,  and  his  aunt, 
into  the  like  dangers  with  themselves ;  so  he  sent  to  her,  to  take  care  of  her  own 
safety,  and  told  her,  that  the  king  was  preparing  to  put  her  to  death,  on  account 
of  the  accusation  that  was  laid  against  her,  as  if  when  she  formerly  endeavoured 
to  marry  herself  to  Sylleus  the  Arabian,  she  had  discovered  the  king's  grand  se- 
crets to  him,  who  was  the  king's  enemy :  and  this  it  was  that  came  as  the  last 
storm,  and  entirely  sunk  the  young  men,  when  they  were  in  great  danger  before. 
For  l^lome  came  running  to  the  king,  and  informed  him  of  what  admonition  had 
been  given  her ;  whereupon  he  could  bear  no  longer,  but  commanded  both  the 
'oung  men  to  be  bound,  and  kept  the  one  asunder  from  the  other.  He  also  sent 
/'olumnius,  the  general  of  his  army,  to  Csesar  immediately,  as  also  his  friend 
CMympus  with  him,  who  carried  the  information  in  writing  along  with  them.  Now 
as  soon  as  these  had  sailed  to  Rome,  and  delivered  the  king's  letters  to  Caesar, 
Caesar  was  mightily  troubled  at  the  case  of  the  young  men  :  yet  did  not  he  think 
he  ought  to  take  the  power  from  the  father  of  condemning  his  sons ;  so  he  wrote 
back  to  him,  and  appointed  him  to  have  the  power  over  his  sons ;  but  said  withal, 
that  ^  he  would  do  well  to  make  an  examination  into  this  matter  of  the  plot  laid 
against  him  in  a  public  court,  and  to  take  for  his  assessors  his  own  kindred  and 
the  governors  of  the  province  :  and  if  those  sons  be  found  guilty,  to  put  them  to 
death ;  but  if  they  appear  to  have  thought  of  no  more  than  nying  away  from  hiuk 
that  he  should  moderate  their  punishment." 

2.  With  these  directions  Herod  complied,  and  came  to  Berytus,  where  Ca^sai 
had  ordered  the  court  to  be  assembled,  and  got  the  judicature  together.  The 
^residents  sat  first,  as  Ccesar's  letter  had  appointed,  who  were  Satuminus  and 
PedaniuB,  and  their  lieutenants  that  were  with  them,  with  whom  was  the  procu* 
ralor  Yi^uninius  also ;  next  to  them  sat  the  king's  kinsmen  and  friends,  with  Sa 
bme  also,  and  Pheroras ;  after  whom  sat  the  principal  men  of  all  Syria,  except 
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mg  ArchelauB ;  for  Herod  had  a  suspicion  of  him,  because  he  was  Alexander'i 
father-in-law.  Yet  did  not  he  produce  his  sons  in  open  court ;  and  this  was  done 
very  cunningly,  for  he  knew  well  enough  that  had  they  but  appeared  only,  they 
would  certainly  have  been  pitied  ;  and  if  withal  they  had  been  suffered  to  speak, 
Alexander  would  easily  have  answered  what  they  were  accused  of;  but  they  were 
in  custody  at  Platane,  a  village  of  the  Sidonians. 

3.  So  the  king  got  up,  and  inveighed  against  his  sons  as  if  they  were  present: 
and  as  for  that  part  of  the  accusation  that  they  had  plotted  against  him,  he  urged 
it  but  faintly,  because  he  was  destitute  of  proofs ;  but  he  insisted  before  the  as 
sessors  on  the  reproaches,  and  jests,  and  injurious  carriage,  and  ten  thousandths 
like  offences  against  him,  which  were  heavier  than  death  itself;  and  when  nobody 
contradicted  him,  he  moved  them  to  pity  his  case,  as  though  he  had  been  con- 
demned  himself,  now  he  had  gained  a  bitter  victory  against  his  sons.  So  he  asked 
every  one's  sentence,  which  sentence  was  first  of  all  given  by  Satuminus,  and 
was  this,  that  he  condemned  the  young  men,  but  not  to  death ;  for  that  it  was  not 
fit  for  him,  who  had  three  sons  of  his  own  now  present,  to  give  his  vote  for  the 
destruction  of  the  sons  of  another.  The  two  lieutenants  also  gave  the  like  vote , 
iome,  others  there  were  also  who  followed  their  example ;  but  Yolumnius  began 
to  tote  on  the  more  melancholy  side,  and  all  those  that  came  afler  him  condemned 
the  young  men  to  die,  some  out  of  flattery  and  some  out  of  hatred  to  Herod,  but 
none  out  of  indignation  at  their  crimes.  And  now  all  Syria  and  Judea  was  in 
great  expectation,  and  waited  for  the  last  act  of  this  tragedy ;  yet  did  nobody 
suppose  that  Herod  would  be  so  barbarous  as  to  murder  his  children :  however, 
he  carried  them  away  to  Tyre,  and  thence  sailed  to  Csesarea,  and  deliberated 
with  hinriself  what  sort  of  death  the  young  men  should  suffer. 

4.  Now  there  was  a  certain  old  soldier  of  the  king's  whose  name  was  TVrv, 
who  had  a  son  that  was  very  familiar  with,  and  a  friend  to  Alexander,  and  who 
himself  particularly  loved  the  young  men.  This  soldier  was  in  a  manner  dis- 
tracted out  of  the  excess  of  the  indignation  he  had  at  what  was  doing;  and  at  first 
he  cried  out  aloud  as  he  went  about, — "  That  justice  was  trampled  under  foot ; 
that  truth  was  perished,  and  nature  confounded ;  and  that  the  life  of  man  was  full 
of  iniquity,"  and  every  thing  else  that  passion  could  suggest  to  a  man  who  spared 
not  his  own  life ;  and  at  last  he  ventured  to  go  to  the  king,  and  said, — "  Truly,  I 
think  thou  art  a  most  miserable  man,  when  thou  hearkenest  to  most  wicked 
wretches,  against  those  that  ought  to  be  dearest  to  thee ;  since  thou  hast  fre- 
quently resolved  that  Pheroras  and  Salome  should  be  put  to  death,  and  yet  be- 
lievest  them  against  thy  sons ;  while  these,  by  cutting  off  the  succession  of  thino 
own  sons,  leave  all  wholly  to  Antipater,  and  thereby  choose  to  have  thee  such  a 
king  as  may  be  thoroughly  in  their  own  power.  However,  consider  whether  this 
death  of  Antipater's  brethren  will  not  make  him  hated  by  the  soldiers ;  lor  theie 
is  nobody  but  commiserates  the  young  men,  and  of  the  captains  a  great  many 
show  their  indignation  at  it  openly."  Upon  his  saying  this,  he  named  those  that 
had  such  indignation :  but  the  king  ordered  those  men,  with  Tero  himself  and  his 
■on,  to  be  seized  upon  immediately. 

5.  At  which  time  there  was  a  certain  barber,  whose  name  was  Trypho,  This 
man  leaped  out  from  among  the  people  in  a  kind  of  madness,  and  accused 
himself,  and  said, — "  This  Tero  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  also  to  cut  thy 
throat  with  my  razor,  when  I  trimmed  thee,  and  promised  that  Alexander  should 
give  me  large  presents  for  so  doing."  AVhen  Herod  heard  this,  he  examined  Tero, 
with  his  son  and  the  barber,  by  the  torture ;  but  as  the  others  denied  the  accusa- 
tions, and  he  said  nothing  farther,  Herod  gave  order  that  Tero  should  be  racked 
Uiore  severely ;  but  his  son,  out  of  pity  to  his  father,  promised  to  discover  the 
whole  to  the  king,  if  he  would  grant  [that  his  father  should  be  no  longer  tortured;] 
when  he  had  agreed  to  this,  he  said,  that  **  his  father,  at  the  persuasion  of  Alex- 
ander, had  an  intention  to  kill  him."  Now  some  said  this  was  forged,  in  ordei 
•o  free  his  father  from  his  tormentSi  and  some  said  it  was  true 
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6*  And  now  Horod  accused  the  captains  and  Tero  in  an  assembly  of  the  peo 
pie  and  brought  the  people  together  in  a  body  against  them  ;  and,  accordingly, 
there  were  they  put  to  death,  together  with  [Trypho]  the  barber :  they  were  killed 
by  the  pieces  of  wood  and  the  stones  that  were  thrown  at  them.  He  also  sent 
his  sons  t>  Sebaste,  a  city  not  far  from  Csesarea,  and  ordered  them  to  be  there 
strangled ;  and  as  what  he  had  ordered  was  executed  immediately,  so  he  com- 
manded that  their  dead  bodies  should  be  brought  to  the  fortress  Alexandrium, 
to  be  buried  with  Alexander,  their  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side.  And  thif 
was  the  end  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 


CHAP.  XXVffl. 

Bhw  Antipater  is  hated  ofaU  Men ;  and  how  the  King  espouses  the  Sons  ofihoH 

that  had  been  slain  to  his  Kindred ;  but  that  Antipater  made  him  change  them 

for  other  Women.     Of  Herod^s  Marriages  and  Children. 

LI.  But  an  intolerable  hatred  fell  upon  Antipater  from  the  nation,  though  he 
d  now  an  indisputable  title  to  the  succession ;  because  they  all  knew  that  he 
was  the  person  who  contrived  all  the  calumnies  against  his  brethren.  However, 
he  began  to  be  in  a  terrible  fear,  as  he  saw  the  posterity  of  those  that  had  been 
•lain  growing  up ;  for  Alexander  had  two  sons  by  Glaphyra,  Tigranes  and  Alex- 
tnder ;  and  Aristobulus  had  Herod,  and  Agrippa,  and  Aristobulus  his  sons,  with 
Herodias  and  Mariamne  his  daughters,  and  all  by  Bernice,  Salome's  daughter : 
tfl  for  Glaphyra,  Herod,  as  soon  as  he  had  killed  Alexander,  sent  hei;^back,  to- 
gether  with  her  portion,  to  Cappadocia.  He  married  Bernice,  Aristobulus's  daugh- 
ter,  to  Antipater's  uncle  by  his  mother ;  and  it  was  Antipater,  who  in  order  to 
reconcile  her  to  him,  when  she  had  been  at  variance  with  him,  contrived  this 
match :  he  also  got  into  Pheroras's  favour,  and  into  the  favour  of  Csesar's  friends, 
by  presents,  and  other  ways  of  obsequiousness,  and  sent  no  small  sums  of  mone> 
lo  Rome :  Satuminus  also,  and  his  friends  in  Syria,  wore  all  well  replenished  with 
the  presents  he  made  them  ;  yet  the  more  he  gave  the  moro  he  was  hated,  as  not 
making  these  presents  out  of  generosity,  but  spending  his  money  out  of  fear.  Ac- 
aordingly,  it  so  fell  out,  that  the  receivers  bore  him  no  more  good  will  than 
before,  but  that  those  to  whom  he  gave  nothing  were  his  more  bitter  enemies* 
However,  he  bestowed  his  money  every  day  more  and  more  profusely,  on  ob- 
■erving  that,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  the  king  was  taking  care  about  the 
•rphans,  and  discovering  at  the  same  time  his  repentance  for  killing  their  fathers, 
hy  his  commiseration  of  those  that  sprang  from  them. 

2.  Accordingly,  Herod  got  together  his  kindred  and  friends,  and  set  beforci 
them  the  children,  and  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  said  thus  to  them. — **  It  was  an 
■alucky  fate  that  took  away  from  me  these  children's  fathers,  which  children  are 
recommended  to  me  by  that  natural  commiseration  which  their  orphan  condition 
fequires:  however,  I  will  endeavour,  though  I  have  been  a  most  unfortunate  fa- 
Iher,  to  appear  a  better  grandfather,  and  to  leave  these  children  such  curaton* 
after  myself  as  are  dearest  to  me.  I,  therefore,  betroth  thy  daughter,  Pheror*)-», 
to  the  elder  of  these  brethren,  the  children  of  Alexander,  that  thou  mayest  bo 
obliged  to  take  care  of  them.  I  also  betroth  to  thy  son,  Antipater,  the  daughter 
•f  Aristobulus :  be  thou,  therefore,  a  father  to  that  orphan,  and  my  son  Herod 
fPhilip]  shall  have  her  sister,  whose  grandfather,  by  the  mother's  side,  was  high 
priest.  And  let  every  one  that  loves  me  be  of  my  sentiments  in  these  disposition^^, 
which  none  that  hath  an  affection  for  me  will  abrogate.  And  I  pray  God  that  ho 
will  join  these  children  together  in  marriage,  to  the  advantage  of  my  kingdom  and 
•f  my  posterity,  and  may  he  look  down  with  eyes  more  serene  upon  them,  than 
jtf  looked  upon  their  fathers." 
3    While  he  Finake  these  words,  he  wept,  and  oined  the  children's  right  lianOm 
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togethei ,  after  which  he  embraced  them  every  one  after  an  aftectionate  maDner, 
and  dismissed  the  assembly  Upon  this,  Antipater  was  in  great  disorder  imme- 
diately, and  lamented  publicly  at  what  was  done ;  for  he  supposed  that  this  dignity 
which  was  conferred  on  these  orphans  was  for  his  own  destruction,  even  in  hit 
father's  lifetime ;  and  that  he  should  run  another  risk  of  losing  the  government 
if  Alexander's  sons  should  have  both  Archelaus  [a  king]  and  Pheroras  a  tetrarck 
o  support  them.  He  also  considered  how  he  was  himself  hated  by  the  nation, 
and  how  they  pitied  these  orphans ;  how  great  affection  the  Jews  bare  to  those 
brethren  of  his  when  they  were  alive,  and  how  gladly  they  remembered  them 
now  they  had  perished  by  his  means.  So  he  resolved  by  all  the  ways  possible  to 
get  these  espousals  dissolved. 

4.  Now  he  was  afraid  of  going  subtilely  about  this  matter  with  his  father,  who 
was  hard  to  be  pleased,  and  was  presently  moved  upon  the  least  suspicion :  so  he 
ventured  to  go  to  him  directly,  and  to  beg  of  him  before  his  face,  not  to  deprive 
him  of  that  dignity  which  he  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  uoon  him,  and  that  he 
might  not  have  the  bare  name  of  a  klhg,  while  the  power  was  in  other  persons ; 
for  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  keep  the  government,  if  Alexander's  son  was 
to  have  both  his  grandfather  Archelaus  and  Pheroras  for  his  curators ;  and  he 
beso  jght  him  earnestly,  since  there  were  so  many  of  the  royal  family  alive,  that 
he  would  change  those  [intended]  marriages.  Now  thelunff  had  nine*  wives, 
and  children  by  seven  of  them ;  Antipater  was  himself  bom  of  Doris,  and  Heiod 
[Philip]  of  Marianme,  the  high  priest's  daughter ;  Antipas  also,  and  Archelaus. 
were  by  Malthace,  the  Samaritan,  as  was  his  daughter  Olympias,  which  his  bro« 
ther  Joseph's|  son  had  married;  by  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem  he  had  Herod  and 
Philip,  and  by  Pallas  Phasaelus ;  he  had  also  two  daughters,  Roxana  and  Salome, 
the  one  by  Phedra,  and  the  other  by  Elpis ;  he  had  also  two  wives  that  had  ns 
children,  the  one  his  first  cousin,  and  the  other  his  niece ;  and  besides  these  hi 
had  two  daughters,  the  sisters  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  by  Mariamne.  Since^ 
therefcre,  the  royal  family  was  so  numerous,  Antipater  prayed  him  to  chanft 
these  ^intended]  marriages. 

5.  When  the  king  perceived  what  disposition  he  was  in  towards  these  orphassi 
he  was  angry  at  it,  and  a  suspicion  came  into  his  mind,  as  to  those  sons  whom 
he  had  put  to  death,  whether  that  had  not  been  brought  about  by  the  false  tales 
of  Antipater ;  so  at  that  time  he  made  Antipater  a  long  and  a  peevish  answer,  and 
bid  him  be  gone.  Yet  was  he  afterwards  prevailed  upon  cunningly  by  his  flatte- 
ries, and  changed  the  marriages :  he  married  Aristobulus's  daughter  to  him,  and 
his  son  to  Pheroras's  daughter. 

6.  Now  one  may  learn  in  this  instance  how  very  much  this  flattering  Antipatei 
eould  do,  even  what  Salome  in  the  hke  circumstances  could  not  do :  for  when 
she  who  was  his  sister,  and  who  by  the  means  of  Julia,  Cassar's  wife,  earnestly 
desired  leave  to  be  married  to  Sylleus  the  Arabian,  Herod  swore  he  would  es- 
teem her  his  bitter  enemy,  unless  she  would  leave  off  that  project :  he  also  caus- 
ed her,  against  her  own  consent,  to  be  married  to  Alexas,  a  friend  of  his ;  and 
that  one  of  her  daughters  should  be  married  to  Alexas's  son,  and  the  other  to 
Antipater's  uncle  by  the  mother's  side.  And  for  the  daughters  the  king  had  by 
Mariamne,  the  one  was  marred  to  Antipater,  his  sister's  son,  and  the  other  to 
his  brother's  son  Phasaelus. 

•  Dean  Aldrich  takes  notice  here,  that  those  nine  wives  of  Herod  were  alive  at  the  same  time;  od 
mat  if  the  celebrated  Mariamne,  who  was  now  dead,  be  reckoned,  those  wives  were  in  all  ten.  [Tel 
n  it  remarkable  that  he  had  no  more  than  fifteen  children  by  them  all.] 

t  To  prevent  confusion,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  with  Dean  Aldrich,  to  distinguish  between  four  Joeepiu 
^  the  history  of  Herud.  1.  Joseph,  Herod^s  uncle,  and  the  [second]  husband  of  his  sister  Salome,  snJa 
by  Herod,  on  account  of  Marianme.  2.  Joseph,  Herod*s  questor,  or  treasurer,  stain  on  the  same  ao* 
•ount.  3.  Joseoh,  Herod*s  brother,  slain  in  battle  ageinst  Antigonui.  4.  Joseph,  Herod^f  nephew,  the 
•meband  of  Olyoioias,  mentioned  in  this  place. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Antipater  becomes  intolerable.    He  is  sent  to  Romey  and  carries  Herofs  Tet* 

tament  with  him.    Pheroras  leaves  his  brother,  that  he  may  keep  his 

Wife.    He  dies  at  Home. 

f  1.  Now  when  Antipater  had  cut  off  the  hopes  of  the  orphans,  and  had  con- 
tracted  such  affinities  as  would  be  most  for  his  own  advantage,  he  proceeded 
briskly,  as  having  a  certain  expectation  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  he  had  now  as- 
surance added  to  his  wickedness  he  became  intolerable ;  for  not  being  able  to  "^ 
avoid  the  hatred  of  all  people,  he  built  his  security  upon  the  terror  he  struck  into 
them.  Pheroras  also  assisted  him  in  his  designs,  looking  upon  him  as  already 
fixed  in  the  kingdom.  There  was  also  a  company  of  women  in  the  court,  which 
excited  new  disturbances ;  for  Pheroras's  wife,  together  with  her  mother  and 
sister,  as  also  Antipater's  mother,  grew  very  impudent  in  the  palace.  She  also 
was  80  insolent  as  to  affront  the  king's  twc  (daughters,*  on  which  account  the  kmg 
hated  her  to  a  great  degree  ;  yet  although  those  women  were  hated  by  him,  they 
domineered  over  others :  there  was  only  Salome  who  opposed  their  good  agree- 
ment, and  informed  the  king  of  their  meetings,  as  not  being  for  the  advantage  of 
his  affairs.  And  when  those  women  knew  what  calumnies  she  had  raised  againM 
them,  and  how  much  Herod  was  displeased,  they  lefl  off  their  public  meetings 
and  friendly  entertainments  of  one  another :  nay,  on  the  contrary,  they  pretend- 
ed to  quarrel  one  with  another  when  the  king  was  within  hearing.  The  like 
dissimulation  did  Antipater  moke  use  of,  and  when  matters  were  public,  he  op- 
posed  Pheroras ;  but  still  they  had  private  cabals  and  merry  meetings  in  the 
night-time ;  nor  did  the  observation  of  others  do  any  more  than  confirm  their  mutual 
agreement.  However,  Salome  knew  every  thing  they  did,  and  told  every  thing 
to  Herod. 

2.  But  he  was  inflamed  with  anger  at  them,  and  chiefly  at  Pheroras's  wife  § 
for  Salome  had  principally  accused  her.  So  he  got  an  assembly  of  his  friends 
and  kindred  together,  and  there  accused  this  woman  of  many  things,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  affronts  she  had  offered  his  daughters ;  and  that  she  had  supplied 
Che  Pharisees  with  money,  by  way  of  rewards  for  what  they  had  done  against  him, 
and  had  procured  hid  brother  to  become  his  enemy,  by  giving  him  love  potions. 
At  length  he  turned  his  speech  to  Pheroras,  and  told  him,  that  "  he  would  give 
him  his  choice  of  these  two  things,  whether  he  would  keep  in  with  him  his  bro- 
ther, or  with  his  wife  7"  And  when  Pheroras  said  that  ho  would  die|  rather  than 
forsake  his  wife,  Herod  not  knowing  what  to  do  farther  in  that  matter,  turned  his 
speech  to  Antipater,  and  charged  him  to  have  no  intercourse  either  with  Phero- 
ras's wife,  or  with  Pheroras  himself,  or  with  any  one  belonging  to  her.  Now 
though  Antipater  did  not  transgress  that  his  injunction  publicly,  yet  did  he  in  se- 
cret come  to  their  night  meeting ;  and  becauf^e  he  was  afraid  that  Salome  ob- 
served what  he  did,  he  procured,  by  the  means  of  his  Italian  friends,  that  he 
mii^ht  go  and  live  at  Rome :  for  when  they  wrote  that  it  was  proper  for  Antipa- 
ter to  be  sent  to  Csesar  for  some  time,  Herod  made  no  delay,  but  sent  him,  and 
that  with  a  splendid  attendance  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  gave  him  his  tea*  ^ 

*  These  daughters  of  Herod,  whom  Pheroras*s  wife  affronted,  were  Salome  and  Roxane,  two  virgin^ 
who  W9t9  born  to  him  of  his  two  wives,  Elpis  and  Pbedra.  See  Herod*s  genealogy,  Antiq.  B.  zviL  ch.  1 
sect.  3. 

f  This  strange  obstinacy  of  Pheroras  in  retaining  his  wife,  who  was  one  of  a  low  family,  and  re- 
fiumg  to  marnr  one  nearly  related  to  Herod,  though  he  so  earnestly  desired  it,  as  also  that  wiie*s  admis 
BOO  to  the  counsels  of  the  other  great  court  ladies,  together  withHefod*s  own  importunity  as  to  Phfrorafc*s  ^ 
firtace  and  other  marriage,  all  so  remarkable  here  or  in  the  Antiquities,  B.  xvii.  ch.  ii.  sect.  4,  and  ch. 
lii  lecL  3,  cano'A  be  well  accounted  for,  but  on  the  supposal  that  Pheroras  believed,  and  Herod  suspeu> 
cd,  that  the  Pharisees*  prediction,  as  if  the  crown  ot  Judea  should  be  translated  from  Herod  to  Pneio> 
ras*s  posterity*  and  that  most  probably  to  Pheruras*s  posterity  by  this  hi«  wife*  also  would  pmrt  Unit 
Set  Antiq.  B   zvii.  ch.  iL  sect  4.  and  elk  liL  atct.  1. 
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lament  to  carry  with  him,  wherein  Antipater  had  the  kingdom  beqaeatihed  to  hioi 
and  wherein  Herod  was  named  for  Antipater's  successor,  that  Herod,  I  mean 
who  was  the  son  of  Mariarone,  the  high  priest's  daughter. 

8.  Sylleus  also,  the  Arabian,  sailed  to  Rome,  without  any  regard  to  Cssar's  in 
junctions,  and  this  in  order  to  oppose  Antipater  wifh  ail  his  micht,  as  to  that  law- 
suit which  Nicolaus  had  with  him  before.  This  Sylleus  had  uso  a  great  contest 
with  Aretas  his  own  king  ;  for  he  had  slain  many  others  of  Aretas's  friends,  and 
particularly  Sohemus,  the  most  potent  man  in  the  city  Petra.  Moreoyerj  he  had 
prevailed  with  Phabatus,  who  was  Herod's  steward,  by  giving  him  a  great  sum  of 
money,  to  assist  him  against  Herod ;  but  when  Herod  gave  him  more,  he  induced 
him  to  leave  Sylleus,  and  by  his  means  he  demanded  of  him  all  that  Cssar  had  re- 
quired of  him  to  pay.  But  when  Sylleus  paid  nothing  of  what  he  was  to  pay,  and 
did  also  accuse  Phabatus  to  Csesar,  and  said  that  he  was  not  a  steward  for  Cesai'i 
advantage,  but  for  Herod's,  Phabatus  was  angry  at  him  on  that  account,  but  was 
still  in  very  mat  esteem  with  Herod,  and  discovered  Sylleus's  grand  secrets ; 
and  told  the  king  that  Sylleus  had  corrupted  Corinthus,  one  of  the  guards  of  hii 
body,  by  bribing  him,  and  of  whom  he  must  therefore  have  a  caie.  AccordingW, 
the  king  complied  ;  for  this  Corinthus,  though  he  were  brought  up  in  Herod's 
kingdom,  yet  was  he  by  birth  an  Arabian ;  so  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
up  immediately,  and  not  only  him,  but  two  other  Arabians  who  were  caught  with 
him ;  the  one  of  them  was  Sylleus's  friend,  the  other  the  head  of  a  tribe*  These 
last  being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  that  they  had  prevailed  with  Corinthus 
for  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  kill  Herod ;  and  when  they  had  been  farther  exi^ 
mined  before  Satuminus  the  president  of  Syria,  they  were  sent  to  Rome. 

4.  However,  Herod  did  not  leave  off  importuning  Pheroras,  but  proceeded  to 
force  him  to  put  away  his  wife :  yet  could  he  not  devise  any  way  by  which  be 
could  bring  the  woman  herself  to  punishment,  although  he  had  many  causes  of 
hatred  to  her,  till  at  length  he  was  in  such  great  uneasiness  at  her,  that  he  caH 
both  her  and  his  brother  out  of  his  kingdom.  Pheroras  took  this  injury  very  pa- 
tiently, and  went  away  into  his  own  tetrarchy  [Perea  beyond  Jordan,]  and  sware 
(hat  there  should  be  but  one  end  put  to  his  flight,  and  that  should  be  Herod's  death: 
and  that  he  would  never  return  while  he  was  alive.  Nor,  indeed,  would  he  retun 
when  his  brother  was  sick,  although  he  earnestly  sent  for  him  to  come  to  him, 
because  he  had  a  mind  to  leave  some  injunctions  with  him  before  he  died ;  bu* 
Herod  unexpectedly  recovered.  A  little  aflerwatd  Pheroras  himself  fell  sick,  when 
Herod  showed  great  moderation ;  for  he  came  to  him,  and  pitied  his  case,  and 
iook  care  of  him;  but  his  affection  for  him  did  him  no  good,  for  Pheroras  died  a 
little  afterward.  Now  though  Herod  had  so  great  an  affection  for  him  to  the  last 
aay  of  his  life,  yet  was  a  report  spread  abroad  that  he  had  killed  him  by  poison. 
However,  he  took  caro  to  have  his  dead  body  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  appointed 
a  very  groat  mourning  to  the  whole  nation  for  him,  and  bestowed  a  most  pompous 
funeral  upon  him.  And  this  was  the  end  that  one  of  Alexander's  and  Aristobu- 
lus's  murderers  came  to. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

When  Herod  made  Inquiry  about  Pheroras'a  Deaths  a  Discovery  was  made  HuA  Jtis 

tipaier  had  prepared  a  poisonous  Draught  for  him.    Herod  casts  Doris  and 

her  Accomplices^  as  tdso  Mariamney  out  of  the  Palace^  and  blots  her  Son 

Herod  out  of  his  Testament, 

^  1 .  But  now  the  punishment  was  transferred  unto  the  original  author  Antipa- 
ter, and  took  its  rise  from  the  death  of  Pheroras :  for  certain  of  his  freedmen 
e^me  with  a  sad  countenance  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  that  ''his  brother  had 
>>oen  destn^ed  by  poison,  and  that  his  wife  had  brought  him  somewhat  that ' 
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pfepored  mfier  an  unusaal  manner ;  and  that,  upon  his  eating  it,  he  present^  GsU 
mto  his  distemper :  that  Antipater's  mother  and  sister  two  days  before  brought  a 
woman  out  of  Arabia  that  was  skilful  in  mixing  such  drugs,  that  she  might  pre- 
pare a  love  potion  for  Pheroras;  and  that*  instead  of  a  love  potion,  she  had  given 
tarn  deadly  poison ;  and  that  this  was  done  by  the  maniagement  of  Sylleus,  who 
was  acquainted  wiUi  that  woman." 

2.  The  king  was  deeply  affected  with  so  many  suspicions,  and  had  the  maid, 
lenrants,  and  some  of  the  free  women  also,  tortured ;  one  of  which  cried  out  in 
ber  agonies,-^''  May  that  God  that  governs  the  earth  and  the  heaven  punish  this 
wthor  of  all  these  our  miseries,  Antipater's  mother !"  The  king  took  a  handle 
from  this  confession,  and  proceeded  to  inquire  farther  into  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter* So  this  woman  discovered  tho  friendship  of  Antipater's  mother  to  Pheroras 
and  Antipater's  women,  as  also  their  secret  meetings,  and  that  Pheroras  and  An- 
tbater  had  drunk  with  them  for  a  whole  night  togeUier  as  they  returned  from  the 
kmg,  and  would  not  sufier  any  body,  either  man-servant  or  maid-servant,  to  be 
there;  while  one  of  the  freewomen  discovered  the  matter. 

8.  Upon  this  Herod  tortured  the  maid-servants  every  one  by  themselves  sepa- 
tatehr,  who*  all  unanimously  agreed  in  the  foregoing  discoveries ;  and  that,  ac 
eoidmgly  by  agreement  they  went  away,  Antipater  to  Rome,  and  Pheroras  to 
Pdrea ;  for  that  they  oftentimes  talked  to  one  another  thus : — "  That  after  Herod 
bad  slain  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  he  would  fall  upon  them  and  upon  their 
wives,  because  after  he  had  not  spared  Mariamne  and  her  children,  he  would  spare 
nobody ;  and  that  for  this  reason  it  was  best  to  get  as  far  off  the  wild  beast  as 
they  were  able."  And  that  Antipater  oftentimes  lamented  his  own  case  before 
his  mother,  and  said  to  her,  that  '<  he  had  already  gray  hairs  upon  his  head,  and 
that  his  faUier  grew  younger  again  every  day ;  and  that,  perhaps,  death  would 
overtake  him  ^before  he  should  begin  to  be  a  king  in  earnest;  and  that  in 
case  Herod  should  die,  which  yet  nobody  knew  when  it  would  be,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  succession  could  certainly  be  but  for  a  little  time  ;  for  that  these  heads  of 
Hydra,  the  sons  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  were  growing  up :  that  he  was 
wptired  by  his  father  of  tho  hopes  of  being  succeeded  by  his  children ;  for  that 
hv  successor  after  his  death  was  not  to  be  any  one  of  his  own  sons,  but  Herod  the 
9oa  of  Blariamne :  that  in  this  point  Herod  was  plainly  distracted,  to  think  thai 
liis  testament  should  therein  take  place ;  for  he  would  take  care  that  not  one  of 
his  posterity  should  remain,  because  he  was  of  all  fathers  the  greatest  hater  of 
his  cfaildrrai.  Yet  does  he  hate  his  brother  still  worse,  whence  it  was  that  he 
mwhtle  ago  gave  himself  a  hundred  talents,  that  he  should  not  have  any  in 
>  with  ~" 


Pheroras.    And  when  Pheroras  said,  wherein  have  we  done  him 

a  barm  t  Antipater  replied,  I  wish  he  would  but  deprive  us  of  all  we  have, 
leave  us  naked  and  alive  only ;  but  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  escape  this 
wild  beast,  who  is  thus  given  to  murder ;  who  will  not  permit  us  to  love  any  per- 
son openly,  although  we  be  together  privately ;  yet  may  we  be  so  openly  too,  if 
we  have  but  the  courage  and  the  hands  of  men.'' 

4.  These  things  were  said  by  the  women  upon  the  torture ;  as  also  that  Phc 
roras  resplved  to  fly  with  them  to  Perea.  Now  Herod  gave  credit  to  all  they 
said,  on  account  of  the  aflair  of  the  hundred  talents  ;  for  he  had  no  discourse 
with  any  body  about  them,  but  only  with  Antipater.  So  he  vented  his  anger  first 
of  all  against  Antipater's  mother,  and  took  away  from  her  all  the  ornaments  which 
he  had  ffiven  her,  which  cost  a  great  many  talents,  and  cast  her  out  of  the  palace 
a  second  time.  He  also  ^ook  care  of  Pheroras's  women  after  their  tortures,  as 
being  now  reconciled  to  tnem ;  but  he  was  in  great  consternation  himself,  and 
inflamed  upon  every  suspicion,  and  had  many  innocent  persons  led  to  the  torture 
out  of  his  fear  lest  he  should  leave  any  guilty  persons  untortured. 

5.  And  now  it  was  that  he  betook  himself  to  examine  Antipater  of  Samaria. 
who  was  the  steward  of  [his  son]  Antipater ;  and  upon  torturing  hhn  he  learned, 
that  Antipater  had  sent  for  a  potion  of  deadly  poison  for  him  out  of  Egypt,  hy 
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Antiphilus  a  companion  of  his :  that  Theudio,  the  uncle  of  Antipater,  had  it  frm 
him,  and  delivered  it  to  Pheroras  ;  for  that  Antipater  had  charged  him  to  take  hit 
father  off  while  he  was  at  Rome,  and  so  free  him  from  the  suspicion  of  doing  it 
himself:  that  Pheroras  abo  committedthis  potion  to  his  wife.  Then  did  the  kmg 
send  for  her,  and  bid  her  bring  to  him  what  she  had  received  immediately.  So 
she  came  out  of  her  house  as  if  she  would  bring  it  with  her,  but  threw  herself 
down  from  the  top  of  her  house,  in  order  to  prevent  any  examination  and  torturt 
from  the  king.  However,  it  came  to  pass,  as  it  seems  by  the  providence  of  God, 
when  he  intended  to  bring  Antipater  to  punishment,  that  she  fell  not  upon  hei 
head,  but  upon  other  parts  of  her  body,  and  escaped.  The  king,  when  she  was 
brought  to  him,  took  care  of  her  (for  she  was  at  first  quite  senseless  upon  hei 
fidl,)  and  asked  her  why  she  had  thrown  herself  down  ?  and  gave  her  his  oath, 
that  if  she  would  speak  the  real  truth,  he  would  excuse  her  from  punishment ;  but 
that  if  she  concealed  any  thing,  he  would  have  her  body  torn  to  pieces  by  tor 
ment«.  and  leave  no  part  of  it  to  be  buried. 

6.  Upon  this  the  woman  paused  a  little,  and  then  said, — "  Why  do  I  spare  tc 
speak  of  these  grand  secrets,  now  Pheroras  is  dead,  that  would  only  tend  to  save 
Antipater,  who  is  all  our  destruction  ?  Hear  then,  O  king,  and  be  thou  and  God 
himself,  who  cannot  be  deceived,  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  When  thou  didst  sit  weeping  by  Pheroras  as  he  was  dying,  then  it  was  that 
he  called  me  to  him,  and  said,  "  My  dear  wife,  I  have  been  greatly  mistaken  as  to 
the  disposition  of  my  brother  towards  me,  and  have  hated  him  that  is  so  affection, 
ate  to  me,  and  have  contrived  to  kill  him  who  is  in  such  disorder  for  me  before  1 
am  dead.  As  for  myself,  I  receive  the  recompense  of  my  impiety ;  but  do  thoe 
bring  what  poison  was  lefl  with  us  by  Antipater,  and  which  thou  ketepest  in  ordei 
to  destroy  him,  and  consume  it  immediately  in  the  fire  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  nol 
be  liable  to  the  avenger  in  the  invisible  world.  This  I  brought  as  he  bid  me^ 
and  emptied  the  greatest  part  of  it  into  the  fire,  but  reserved  a  little  of  it  for  mv 
own  use  against  uncertain  futurity,  and  out  of  my  fear  for  thee." 

7.  When  she  had  said  this,  she  brought  the  box,  which  had  a  small  quantfty 
of  this  potion  in  it :  but  the  king  let  her  alone,  and  transferred  the  tortures  to  Aiu 
tiphilus's  mother  and  brother,  who  both  confessed  that  Antiphilus  brooglit 
that  box  out  of  Egypt,  and  that  they  had  received  the  potion  from  a  brother  of 
his,  who  was  a  physician  at  Alexandria.  Then  did  the  ghosts  of  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus  go  round  all  the  palace,  and  became  the  inquisitors  and  discoverers 
of  what  could  not  otherwise  have  been  found  out,  and  brought  such  as  were  the 
iVeest  from  suspicion  to  be  examined ;  whereby  it  was  discovered,  that  Marianme 
the  high  priest's  daughter  was  conscious  of  this  plot,  and  her  very  brothers,  when 
they  were  tortured,  declared  it  so  to  be.  Whereupon  the  king  avenged  tJiis  in 
sclent  attempt  of  the  mother  upon  her  son,  and  blotted  Herod,  whom  he  had  by 
her,  out  of  his  testament,  who  had  been  before  named  therein  as  successor  to 
Antipater. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Antipater  is  convicted  hy  BathyUus ;   hut  he  stiU  retume  from  Rome  wUknid 
knowing  U*    Herod  brings  him  to  his  TricL 

f  1.  After  these  things  were  over,  Bathyllus  came  under  examination,  in  ordof 
to  convict  Antipater,  who  proved  the  concluding  attestation  to  Antipater's  de- 
signs *  for  indeed,  he  was  no  other  than  his  freedman.  This  man  came  and 
broughl  another  deadly  potion,  the  poison  of  asps,  and  the  juices  of  other  tser- 

Knts,  that  if  the  first  potion  did  not  do  the  business,  Pheroras  and  his  wife  might 
armed  with  this  also  to  destroy  the  king.     He  brought  also  an  addition  to 
Antipater's  insolent  attempts  against  his  ffUher    which  was  the  letters  which 
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to  wrote  against*  his  brethren,  Archelaus  and  Philip,  which  were  the  king's 
sons,  and  educated  at  Rome,  being  yet  youths,  but  of  generous  dispositions.  An- 
tipater  set  himself  to  get  rid  of  these  as  soon  as  he  could,  that  'they  might  not 
bi  prejuoicial  to  his  hopes,  and  to  that  end  he  forged  letters  against  them  in  the 
name  of  his  friends  at  Rome.  Some  of  these  he  corrupted  by  bribes  to  write 
how  they  grossly  reproached  their  father,  and  did  openly  bewail  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus,  and  were  uneasy  at  their  being  recalled  ;  for  their  father  had  already 
sent  for  them,  which  was  the  very  thing  that  troubled  Antipater. 

2.  Nay,  indeed,  while  Antipater  was  in  Judea,  and  before  he  was  upon  his 
joamey  to  Rome,  he  gave  money  to  have  the  like  letters  sent  against  them  from 
Rome,  and  then  came  to  his  father,  who  as  yet  had  no  suspicion  of  him,  and 
apologized  for  his  brethren,  and  alleged  on  their  behalf^  that  some  of  the  thinss 
contained  in  those  letters  were  false,  and  others  of  them  were  only  youthful 
errors.  Yet  at  the  same  time  that  ho  expended  a  groat  deal  of  his  money  by 
making  presents  to  such  as  wrote  against  his  brethren,  did  he  aim  to  bring 
his  accounts  into  confusion,  by  buying  costly  garments  and  carpets  of  various 
contextures,  with  silver  and  gold  cups,  and  a  great  many  more  curious  things, 
that  so  among  the  very  great  expenses  laid  out  upon  such  furniture,  he  might  con- 
ceal the  money  he  had  used  in  hiring  men  [to  write  the  letters  ;]  for  he  brought 
in  an  account  of  his  expenses,  amounting  to  two  hundred  talents,  his  main  pre- 
tence for  which  was  the  lawsuit  he  had  been  in  with  Syileus.  So  while  all  his 
rogueties,  even  those  of  a  lesser  sort  also,  were  covered  by  his  greater  villany, 
while  all  the  examinations  by  torture  proclaimed  his  attempt  to  murder  his  father, 
and  the  letters  proclaimed  his  second  attempt  to  murder  his  brethren ;  yet  did  no 
one  of  those  that  came  to  Rome  inform  him  of  his  misfortunes  in  Judea,  although 
seven  months  had  intervened  between  his  conviction  and  his  return,  so  great 
was  the  hatred  which  they  all  bore  to  him.  And,  perhaps,  they  were  the  ghosts 
of  thoee  Wthren  of  his  that  had  been  murdered,  that  stopped  the  mouths  of  those 
that  intended  to  have  told  him.  He  then  wrote  from  Rome,  and  informed  [his 
friends]  that  he  would  soon  come  to  them,  and  how  he  was  dismissed  with  honour 
by  Caesar. 

d.  Now  the  king  being  desirous  to  get  this  plotter  against  him  into  his  hands^ 
and  being  also  afraid  lest  he  should  some  way  come  to  the  knowledge  how  his 
afikirs  stood,  and  be  upon  his  guard,  he  dissembled  his  anger  in  his  epistle  to 
him,  as  in  other  points  he  wrote  kindly  to  him,  and  ddsircd  him  to  make  hdste, 
hecanse,  if  he  came  quickly,  he  would  then  lay  aside  the  complaints  he  had 
against  his  mother ;  for  Antipater  was  not  ignorant  that  his  mother  had  been  ex- 
pelled oat  of  the  palace.  However,  he  had  before  received  a  letter,  which  con- 
tained an  aecount  of  the  death  of  Pheroras  at  Tarentum,*  and  made  great  la- 
mentations at  it,  for  which  some  commended  him,  as  being  for  his  own  uncle  * 
though  probably  this  confusion  arose  on  account  of  his  having  thereby  failed  in 
bis  plot  [on  his  father's  life,]  and  his  tears  were  more  for  the  loss  of  him  that 
was  to  have  been  subservient  therein,  than  for  [an  uncle]  Pheroras  :  moreover 
a  sort  of  fear  came  upon  him  as  to  his  designs,  lest  the  poison  should  have  been 
discovered.  However,  when  he  was  in  Cilicia,  he  received  the  forementioned 
epistle  from  his  father,  and  made  great  haste  accordingly.  But  when  he  had 
sailed  to  Celendris,  a  suspicion  came  into  his  mind  relating  to  his  mother's  mis. 
fortunes,  as  if  his  soul  foreboded  some  mischief  to  itself.  Those,  therefore,  of 
his  friends  which  were  the  most  considerate,  advised  him  not  rashly  to  go  to  his 
father,  till  he  had  learned  what  were  the  occasions  why  his  mother  had  been 
ejected,  because  they  were  afraid  that  he  might  be  involved  in  the  calumnies 
that  had  been  cast  upon  his  mother :  but  those  that  were  less  considerate,  and 
had  more  regard  to  their  own  desires  of  seeing  their  native  country  than  to  An- 
tipater's  safety,  persuaded  him  to  make  haste  home,  and  not,  by  delaymg  hia 
i|OUTDey,  afford  his  father  ground  for  an  ill  suspicion,  and  give  a  handle  to  thoae 

•  This  Tarenturn  Ims  coins  still  extant,  ai  Reland  informs  us  here  in  liis  no'« 
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that  raised  stories  against  him ;  for  that  in  ease  any  thing  had  Reen  moved  to  his 
disadvantage,  it  was  owing  to  his  absence,  which  durst  not  have  been  done  had 
he  been  present.  And  they  said  it  was  absurd  to  deprive  himself  of  certain  hap* 
pmess  for  the  sake  of  an  uncertain  suspicion,  and  not  rather  to  return  to  hii 
father,  and  take  the  royal  authority  upon  him,  which  was  in  a  state  of  fluctuation 
on  his  account  only.  Antipater  complied  with  this  last  advice,  for  Providence 
liurried  him  on  [to  his  destruction.]  So  he  passed  over  the  sea,  and  landed  at 
^ebastus,  the  haven  of  Ceesarea. 

4.  And  here  he  found  a  perfect  and  unexpected  solitude,  while  every  body 
avoided  him,  and  nobody  durst  come  at  him ;  for  he  was  equally  hated  by  aU 
men ;  and  now  that  hatred  had  liberty  to  show  itself,  and  the  dread  men  were  in 
of  the  king's  anger  made 'men  keep  from  him  ;  for  the  whole  city  [of  Jenisalem] 
was  filled  with  the  rumours  about  Antipater,  and  Antipater  himself  was  the  only 
person  who  was  ignorant  of  them  ;  for  as  no. man  was  dismissed  more  magnifi- 
cently when  he  began  his  voyage  to  Rome'',  so  was  no  man  now  received  back 
with  greater  ignominy.  And,  indeed,  he  began  already  to  suspect  what  mi^br- 
tunes  there  were  in  Herod's  family ;  yet  did  he  cunningly  conceal  his  suspicion ; 
and  while  he  was  inwardty  ready  to  die  for  fear,  bo  put  on  a  forced  b<^d[neai  oi 
countenance.  Nor  could  he  now  fly  any  whither,  nor  had  he  any  way  of  emerg* 
ing  out  of  the  difliculties  which  encompassed  him ;  nor,  indeed,  had  he  even 
there  any  certain  intelligence  of  the  affairs  of  the  royal  family,  by  reason  of  the 
threats  the  king  had  given  out :  yet  had  he  some  small  hopes  of  better  tidings ; 
for,  perhaps,  nothing  had  been  discovered ;  or,  if  any  discovery  had  been  nuule, 
perhaps  he  should  be  able  to  clear  himself  by  impudence  and  ajtful  tricks,  which 
were  the  only  things  he  relied  upon  for  his  deliverance. 

5.  And  with  these  hopes  did  he  screen  himself,  till  he  came  to  the  palace, 
without  any  friends  with  him ;  for  these  were  afironted,  and  shut  out  at  the  fiial 
gate.  Now  Varus,  the  president  of  Syria,  happened  to  be  in  the  palace  [al  this 
juncture  ]  so  Antipater  went  in  to  his  father,  and,  putting  on  a  bold  face,  be  cams 
near  to  salute  him  ;  but  Herod  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  turned  his  head  away 
from  him,  and  cried  out, — '*  Even  this  is  an  indication  of  a  parricide,  to  be  de- 
sirous to  get  me  into  his  arms,  when  he  is  under  such  heinous  accusations,  God 
confound  thee,  thou  vile  wretch,  do  not  thou  touch  me,  till  thou  hast  cleared  thy- 
self of  these  crimes  that  are  charged  upon  thee.  I  appoint  thee  a  court  where 
thou  art  to  be  judged,  and  this  Varus,  who  is  very  seasonably  here,  to  be  th^ 
judge  ;  and  get  thou  thy  defence  ready  against  to-morrow ;  for  I  give  thee  so 
much  time  to  prepare  subtile  excuses  for  thyself."  And  as  Antipater  was  so  coo-, 
founded  that  he  was  able  to  make  no  answer  to  this  charge,  he  went  away ;  buv 
his  mother  and  wife  came  to  him,  and  told  him  of  all  the  evidence  he  had  gotten 
against  him.  Hereupon  he  recollected  himself  and  considered  what  defence  he 
should  make  against  the  accusations. 


CHAP.  XXXIl. 

Antijxaer  is  accused  before  Varus,  and  is  convicted  of  laying  a  Plot  [agamsi  las 
Fa^ier]  by  the  strongest  Evidence.  Herod  puts  off  his  Punishment  iiU  Ae  should 
be  recovered^  and  in  the  mean  time  alters  his  Testament 

6  1.  Now  the  day  following  the  king  assembled  a  court  of  his  kinsmen  and 
friends,  and  called  in  Antipater's  friends  also :  Herod  himself  with  Varus  were 
ihe  piesidems ;  and  Herod  called  for  all  the  Witnesses,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  in  ;  among  whom  some  of  the  domestic  servants  of  Antipater's  mother 
were  brought  in  also,  who  had  but  a  little  while  before  been  caught,  as  they  were 
carrying  the  following  letter  from  her  to  her  son. — "  Since  all  those  things  have 
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beeo  already  diacovefed  by  thy  father,  do  not  thou  come  to  him  unless  thou  canst 
Mocure  some  assistance  from  CsBsar."  When  this  and  the  other  witnesses  were 
introduced,  Antipater  came  in,  and  falling  on  his  face  before  his  father's  feet,  he 
•aid,—"  Father,  I  beseech  thee  do  not  condemn  me  beforehand,  but  let  tby  ears 
be  unbiased,  and  attend  to  my  defence ;  for  if  thou  wilt  give  me  leave,  I  will  de- 
monstrate that  I  am  innocent." 

2.  Hereupon  Herod  cried  out  to  him  to  hold  his  peace,  and  spake  thus  to 
Varus  2 — ^**  I  cannot  but  think  that  thou,  Varus,  and  every  other  upright  judge, 
will  determine  that  Antipater  is  a  vile  wretch.  I  am  also  afraid  that  thou  wih 
abhor  my  ill  fortune,  and  judge  me  also  myself  worthy  of  all  sorts  of  calamity, 
br  begetting  such  children ;  while  yet  I  ought  rather  to  be  pitied,  who  have  been 
•o  affectionate  a  father  to  such  wretched  sons ;  for  when  I  had  settled  the  king. 
dom  on  my  former  sons,  even  when  they  were  young,  and  when,  besides  the 
oharges  of  their  education  at  Rome,  t  had  made  them  the  friends  of  Ceesar,  and 
made  them  envied  by  other  kings,  I  found  them  plotting  against  me  ;  these  have 
been  put  to  death,  and  that,  in  great  measure,  for  the  sake  of  Antipater ;  for  as 
he  was  then  young,  and  appoin^d  to  be  my  successor,  I  took  care  chiefly  to  se- 
cure him  from  danger :  but  this  profligate  wild  beast,  when  he  had  been  over  and 
above  satiated  with  that  patience  which  I  showed  him,  he  made  use  of  that 

.ibundance  I  had  given  him  against  myself;  for  I  seemed  to  him  to  live  too  long, 
tnd  he  was  very  uneasy  at  the  old  age  I  was  arrived  at ;  nor  could  he  stay  any 
tonger,  but  would  be  a  king  by  parricide.  And  justly  am  I  served  by  him  foi 
affinginghim  back  out  of  the  country  to  court,  when  he  was  of  no  esteem  before, 
and  for  thrusting  out  those  sons  of  mine  that  were  born  of  the  queen,  and  for 
making  him  a  successor  to  my  dominions.  I  confess  to  thee,  O  Varus,  the  great 
fbUy  I  was  guilty  of;  for  I  provoked  those  sons  of  mine  to  act  against  me,  and 
out  off  their  just  expectations  for  the  sake  of  Antipater ;  and,  indeed,  what  kind- 
ness did  I  do  to  them  that  could  equal  what  I  have  done  to  Antipater ;  to  whom  1 
have,  in  a  manner,  yielded  up  my  royal  authority  while  I  am  alive,  and  whom  I 
have  openly  named  for  the  successor  to  my  dominions  in  my  testament,  and  given 
him  a  yearly  revenue  of  his  own  of  flfly  talents,  and  supplied  him  with  money  to 
an  extravagant  degree  out  of  my  own  revenue ;  and  when  he  was  lately  about  to 
•ail  to  Rome,  I  gave  him  three  hundred  talents,  and  reconunended  him,  and  him 
akme  of  all  my  children,  to  Ctssar,  as  his  father's  deliverer.  Now  what  crimes 
were  those  other  sons  of  mine  guilty  of  like  these  of  Antipater  7  and  what  evi- 
denoe  was  ther^)  brought  against  them  so  strong  as  there  is  to  demonstrate  this 
•on  to  have  ph^tr^  against  me  ?  Yet  does  this  parricide  presume  to  speak  for 
himself,  ano  hopes  to  obscure  the  truth  by  his  cunning  tricks.  Thou,  O  Varus, 
most  guard  tby^lf  against  him ;  for  I  know  the  wild  beast,  and  I  foresee  how 
pUuudbly  he  will  talk,  and  his  counterfeit  lamentation.  This  was  he  who  exhorted 
me  to  have  a  care  of  Alexander,  when  he  was  alive,  and  not  intrust  my  body  with 
all  men  !  This  was  he  who  came  to  my  very  bed,  and  looked  about  lest  any  one 
•hoald  lay  snares  for  me !  This  was  he  who  took  care  of  my  sleep,  and  secured 
me  from  any  fear  of  danger,  who  comforted  me  under  the  trouble  I  was  in  upon 
the  slaughter  of  ray  sons,  and  looked  to  see  what  affection  ray  surviving  brethren 
bore  me  !  This  was  my  protector,  and  the  guardian  of  my  body !  And  when  1 
call  to  mind,  O  Varus,  his  craftiness  upon  every  occasion,  and  his  art  of  dissem- 
biing,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  am  still  ahve,  and  I  wonder  how  I  have  escaped 
•uch  a  deep  plotter  of  mischief.  However,  since  some  fate  or  other  makes  my 
house  desolate,  and  perpetually  raises  up  those  that  are  dearest  to  me  against 
me,  I  will,  with  tears,  lament  my  hard  fortune,  and  privately  groan  under  my 
lonesome  condition ;  yet  am  I  resolved  that  no  one  who  thirsts  afler  my  blood 
■hall  escape  punishment,  although  the  evidence  should  extend  itself  to  all  my 
•ftna." 

3.  Upon  Herod's  saying  this,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  confusion  he  was 
ia ;  but  ordered  Nicolaus,  one  of  his  friends*  to  produce  the  evidence  againat 
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Aotipater.  But  in  the  mean  tim^  Antipater  lifted  up  his  head  (for  he  lay  oafkt 
ground  before  his  father's  feet,)  and  cried  out  aloud, — **  Thou,  O  father,  haii 
made  my  apology  for  me ;  for  how  can  I  be  a  parricide,  whom  thou  thyself  cob- 
fcssest  to  have  always  had  for  thy  guardian  ?  Thou  callest  my  filial  affection  pfl«>- 
digious  lies  and  hypocrisy  ;  how,  then,  could  it  be  that  I,  who  was  so  subtile  m 
other  matters,  should  here  be  so  mad  as  not  to  understand  that  it  was  not  easy 
that  he  who  committed  so  horrid  a  crime  could  be  concealed  from  men,  but  im. 
possible  that  he  should  be  concealed  from  the  Judge  of  heaven,  who  sees  all 
things,  and  is  present  everywhere  7  or  did  not  I  know  what  end  my  brethren 
came  to,  on  whom  God  inflicted  so  great  a  punishment  for'  their  evil  designi 
against  thee  ?  And,  mdeed,  what  was  there  that  could  possibly  provoke  me 
against  thee  7  Could  the  hope  of  being  a  king  do  it  7  I  was  a  king  already. 
Could  I  suspect  hatred  from  thee  7  No.  Was  not  I  beloved  by  thee  7  And  whial 
other  fear  could  I  have  7  Nay,  by  preserving  thee  safe,  I  was  a  terror  to  otheri^ 
Did  I  want  money  7  No  ;  for  who  was  abl^  to  expend  so  much  as  myself  7  In- 
deed, father,  had  I  been  the  most  execrable  of  all  mankind,  and  had  I  had  the 
soul  of  the  most  cruel  wild  beast,  must  I  not  have  been  overcome  with  the  be- 
nefits thou  hadst  bestowed  upon  me  7  whom,  as  thou  thyself  sayest,  thou  brougfateel 
[into  the  palace ;]  whom  thou  didst  prefer  before  so  many  of  thy  sons ;  whom 
thou  madest  a  king  in  thmo  own  lifetime  ;  and  by  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  othei 
advantages  thou  bestowedst  on  me,  thou  madest  me  an  object  of  envy.  0 
miserable  man  !  that  thou  shouldst  undergo  this  bitter  absence,  and  thereby  afc 
ford  a  great  opportunity  for  envy  to  arise  against  thee,  and  a  long  space  forsach 
as  were  laying  designs  against  thee  !  Yet  was  I  absent,  father,  on  thy  ajObin^ 
that  Sylleus  might  not  treat  thee  with  contempt  in  thine  old  age.  Rome  is  a 
witness  to  my  fllial  affection,  and  so  is  Caesar,  the  ruler  of  the  habitable  oaItl^ 
who  oflentimes  called  me  Philopater,*  Take  here  the  letters  he  hath  sent  thee; 
they  are  more  to  be  believed  than  the  calumnies  raised  here  :  these  letters  are 
my  only  apology ;  these  I  use  as  the  demonstration  of  that  natural  affection  I 
have  to  thee.  Remember  that  it  was  against  my  own  choice  that  I  sailed  {to 
Rome,]  as  knowing  the  latent  hatred  that  was  in  the  kingdom  against  me.  It  was 
thou,  O  father,  however  unwillingly,  who  hast  been  my  ruin,  by  forcing  me  to 
allow  time  for  calumnies  against  me,  and  envy  at  me.  However,  I  am  come 
hither,  and  am  ready  to  hear  the  evidence  there  is  against  me  If  I  be  a  par- 
ricide, I  have  passed  by  land  and  by  sea  without  suffering  any  misfortune  on  either 
of  them  :  hut  this  method  of  trial  is  no  advantage  to  me  ;  for  it  seems,  O  father, 
that  I  am  already  condemned  both  before  God  and  before  thee ;  and  as  I  am 
already  condemned,  J  beg  that  thou  wilt  not  believe  the  others  that  have 
been  tortured,  but  let  the  fire  be  brought  to  torment  me  ;  let  the  racks  march 
through  my  bowels ;  have  no  regard  to  any  lamentations  that  this  polluted  body 
can  make  ;  for  if  I  be  a  parricide,  I  ought  not  to  die  without  torture."  Thus 
did  Antipater  cry  out  with  lamentation  and  weeping,  and  moved  all  the  rest,  and 
Varus  in  particular,  to  commiserate  his  case.  Herod  was  the  only  person  whose 
passion  was  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  weep,  as  knowing  that  the  testimonies 
against  him  were  true. 

4.  And  now  it  was  that,  at  the  king's  command,  Nicolaus,  when  he  had  pre- 
mised a  great  deal  about  the  craftiness  of  Antipater,  and  had  prevented  the  effects 
of  their  commiseration  to  him,  aflcrwards  brought  in  a  bitter  and  large  accusation 
against  him,  ascribing  all  the  wickedness  that  had  been  in  the  kingdom  to  him, 
and  especially  the  murder  of  his  brethren,  and  demonstrated  that  they  had  pe- 
rished by  the  calumnies  he  had  raised  against  them.  He  also  said,  that  he  had 
(aid  designs  agamst  them  tnat  were  still  alive,  as  if  they  were  laying  plots  for  tho 
<iuccession ;  and  [said  he]  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  who  prepared  poisoo 
for  his  father  should  abstain  from  mischief  as  to  his  brethren  7  He  then  proceeded 
ac  convict  him  of  the  attempt  to  poison  Herod,  and  gave  an  account  in  oraer  ot 

*  A  lover  ot*  his  lather. 
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Ike  several  discoveries  that  had  been  made,  and  had  great  indignation  as  to  the 
affiur  of  Pheroras,  because  Antipater  had  been  for  making  him  murder  his  brother, 
and  had  corrupted  those  that  were  dearest- to  the  king,  and  filled  the  whole  palace 
with  wickedness ;  and  when  he  had  insisted  on  many  other  accusations,  and  the 
proofs  for  them,  he  lefl  off. 

5.  Then  Varus  bid  Antipater  make  his  defence ;  but  he  lay  long  in  silence, 
and  said  no  more  but  this, — "  God  is  my  witness  that  I  am  entirely  innocent."  So 
Varus  asked  fbr  the  potion,  and  give  it  to  be  drunk  by  a  condemned  malefactor 
who  was  then  in  prison,  who  died  upon  the  spot.  So  Varus,  when  he  bad  had  a 
very  private  discourse  with  Herod,  and  had  written  an  account  of  this  assembly 
to  Cssar,  went  away,  after  a  day's  stay.  The  king  also  bound  Antipater,  and 
sent  away  to  inform  Caesar  of  his  misfortunes. 

6.  Now  after  this  it  was  discovered  that  Antipater  had  laid  a  plot  against  Sa- 
lome also  ;  for  one  of  Antiphilus's  domestic  servants  came  and  brought  letters 
from  Rome,  from  a  maid  servant  of  Julia  [Csedar's  wife,]  whose  name  was  Acnte^ 
By  her  a  message  was  sent  to  the  king,  that  she  had  found  a  letter  written  by 
Salome  among  Julia's  papers,  and  had  sent  it  to  him  privately,  out  of  her  good 
will  to  him.  This  letter  of  Salome  contained  the  most  bitter  reproaches  of  the 
king,  and  the  highest  accusations  against  him.  Antipater  had  forged  this  letter. 
and  had  corrupted  Acme,  and  persuaded  her  to  send  it  to  Herod.  Tl^is  was 
proved  by  her  letter  to  Antipater,  for  thus  did  this  woman  write  to  him. — "  As 
thoa  desirest,  I  have  written  a  letter  to  thy  father,  and  have  sent  that  letter,  and 
am  persuaded  that  the  king  will  not  spare  his  sister  when  he  reads  it.  Thou 
wilt  do  well  to  remember  what  thou  hast  promised  when  all  is  accomplished." 

7.  When  this  epistle  was  discovered,  and  what  the  epistle  forged  against  Sa- 
lome contained,  a  suspicion  came  into  the- king's  mind,  that,  perhaps,  the  letters 
against  Alexander  were  also  forged  :  he  was,  moreover,  greatly  disturbed,  and 
in  a  passion,  because  he  had  almost  slain  his  sister  on  Antipater's  account.  He 
did  no  longer  delay,  therefore,  to  bring  him  to  punishment  for  all  his  crimes :  yet 
when  he  was  eagerly  pursuing  Antipater,  he  was  restrained  by  a  severe  distemper 
be  fell  into.  However,  he  sent  an  account  to  Ciesar  about  Acme,  and  the  con- 
trivances against  Salome :  he  sent  also  for.  his  testament  and  altered  it,  and 
therein  made  Antipas  king,  as  taking  no  care  of  Archelaus  and  Philip,  because 
Antipater  had  blasted  their  reputations  with  him  ;  but  he  bequeathed  to  Csesar, 
besides  other  presents  that  he  gave  him,  a  thousand  talents ;  as  also  to  his  wife 
and  children,  and  friends,  aud  freedmen,  about  five  hundred  :  he  also  bequeathed 
Co  all  others  a  great  quantity  of  land  and  of  money,  and  showed  his  respects  to 
Salome,  his  sister,  by  giving  her  most  splendid  gifts.  And  this  was  what  was 
sontained  in  his  testament,  as  it  was  now  altered. 


CHAP,  xxxin. 

The  golden  Eagle  is  cut  to  Pieces.     Herod^s  Barbarity  teller  lie  tnas  ready  It 

die*     He  attempts  to  JdU  himself.     He  commands  Antipater  to  be  slain. 

He  survives  him  five  Days,  and  then  dies. 

(  1.  Now  Herod's  distemper  became  more  and  more  severe  to  him,  and  this 
because  these  his  disorders  fell  upon  him  in  his  old  age,  and  when  h6  was  in  a 
melancholy  condition ;  for  he  was  already  almost  seventy  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  brought  low  by  the  calamities  that  happened  to  him  about  his  children, 
whereby  he  had  no  pleasure  in  life,  even  when  he  was  in  health ;  the  grief  also 
that  Antipater  was  still  alive  aggravated  his  disease,  whom  he  resolved  to  put 
to  death  now,  not  at  random,  but  as  soon  as  he  should  be  well  again,  and  resolved 
to  have  him  slain  [in  a  public  manner.] 

2.  There  also  now  happened  to  him,  among  his  other  calamities,  a  certain 
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^pulai  •edidon.  There  were  two  men  of  learning  in  the  ci^  [Jenisaloiiii]  iriM 
^ere  thought  the  most  skilful  in  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  were,  on  that  ac- 
n>unt,  had  in  very  great  esteem  all  over  the  nation  ;  they  were,  the  one  Juda% 
the  son  of  Sepphoris,  and  the  other  Matthias,  the  son  of  Margalus.  There  was 
a  great  concourse  of  the  yoong  men  to  these  men,  when  they  expounded  the  lawi^ 
and  th^re  got  together  every  day  a  kind  of  an  army  of  such  as  were  growing  up 
io  be  men.  Now  when  these  men  were  informed  that  the  king  was  wearing 
away  with  melancholy,  and  with  a  dl<itemper,  they  dropped  words  to  their  ac- 
quaintance  how  it  was  now  a  very  proper  time  to  defend  the  cause  of  God,  a&d 
to  pull  down  what  had  been  erected  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  country  ;  fi>r  it 
was  unlawful  there  should  be  any  such  thing  in  the  temple  as  images,  or  facesy 
or  the  like  representation  of  any  animal  whatsoever.  Now  the  king  had  put  up 
a  golden  eagle  over  the  great  gate  of  the  temple,  which  these  learned  men  ex- 
horted tliem  to  cut  down,  and  told  them,  that  if  there  should  any  danger  arise,  it 
was  a  glorious  thing  to  die  for  the  laws  of  their  country :  because  that  the  soul* 
was  immortal,  and  that  an  eternal  enjoyment  of  happiness  did  await  such  as  died 
'  on  that  account ;  while  the  mean  spirited,  and  those  that  were  not  wise  enough  to 
show  a  right  love  of  their  souls,  preferred  death  by  a  disease  before  that  which 
18  the  result  of  a  virtuous  behaviour. 

3.  At  the  same  time  that  these  men  made  this  speech  to  their  disciples,  a 
rumour  was  spread  abroad  that  the  king  was  dying,  which  made  the  young 
men  set  about  the  work  with  greater  boldness :  they,  therefore,  let  themselves 
down  from  the  top  of  the  temple  with  thick  cords,  and  this  at  midday,  and  while 
a  great  number  of  people  were  in  the  temple,  and  cut  down  that  golden  eagle 
with  axes.  This  was  presently  told  to  the  king's  captain  of  the  temple,  wlio 
came  running  with  a  great  body  of  soldiers,  and  caught  about  forty  of  the  young 
men,  and  brought  them  to  the  king.  And  when  he  asked  them,  first  of  all,  whe- 
tlier  they  had  been  so  hardy  as  to  cut  down  the  golden  eagle  7  they  confessed  they 
had  done  so ;  and  when  he  had  asked  them,  by  whose  command  they  had  done 
it?  they  replied.  At  the  command  of  the  law  of  their  country ;  and  when  he  far* 
ther  asked  them,  how  they  could  be  so  joyful  when  they  were  to  bo  put  to  death! 
they  replied,  Because  they  should  enjoy  greater  happiness  afler  they  were  dead.^ 

4.  At  this  the  king  was  in  such  an  extravagant  passion,  that  he  overcame  his 
disease  [for  the  time,]  and  went  out,  and  spake  to  the  people ;  wherein  he  made 
a  terrible  accusation  against  those  men,  as  being  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  as  making 
greater  attempts  under  pretence  of  their  law,  and  he  thought  they  deserved  to  be 
punished  as  impious  persons.  'Whereupon  the  people  were  afraid  lest  a  greats 
number  should  be  found  guilty;  and  desired  that  when  he  had  first  punished 
those  that  put  them  upon  this  work,  and  then  those  that  were  caught  in  it,  he 
would  leave  off  his  auger  as  to  the  rest.  With  this  the  king  complied,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  and  ordered  those  that  had  let  themselves  down,  together 
with  their  rabbins,  to  be  burnt  alive,  but  delivered  the  rest  that  were  caught  to  • 
the  proper  officers  to  be  put  to  death  by  them. 

*  Since  in  these  two  sections  we  have  an  evident  account  of  the  Jewish  opinions  in  the  days  of  Jom 
pnus,  a)K>iit  a  future  happy  state,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  in  the  IVew  Testament,  John,  z. 
24,  i  tliall  here  refer  to  the  other  places  in  Jo&ephus,  before  he  became  a  Catholic  Christian,  which  cod 
cern  the  same  matters;  Of  tl»e  War,  B.  ii.  ch.  viii.  sect  10,  11 ;  B.  iii.  ch.  viii.  sect.  4 ;  B.  vii.  ch.  Tk 
,  sect.  7 ;  Cnntr.  Apion,  B.  ii.  sect.  30 :  where  we  may  observe,  that  none  of  these  passages  are  in  his  books 
«f  Antiquities,  written  jpeculiarly  for  the  use  of  the  Gentiles,  to  wliom  he  thought  it  not  proper  to  inuti 
on  topics  so  much  out  ol  their  way  as  tliese  were.  Nor  is  this  observation  to  be  omitted  here,  especially 
9u  account  of  the  sensible  di/l'erence  we  have  now  before  us  in  Josephus^s  representation  of  tha  argi»> 
;nef)ts  used  by  the  rabbins  to  persuade  their  scholars  to  bastard  their  lives  for  the  vindication  of  («fid*a 
law  against  images,  by  Moses,  as  well  as  of  tlie  answers  those  scholars  made  to  Herod,  when  they  wen 
MUKlu  and  ready  to  die  for  the  same  ;  I  mean  as  coinpared  with  the  parallel  arguments  and  aiisweQ 
represented  in  the  Antiquhies,  B.  xvii.  chap.  vi.  sect  2, 3.  A  like  difference  between  Jewish  and  Go^ 
tile  notions  the  reader  will  find  in  4ny  notes  on  Antiquities,  B.  iii.  ch.  vii.  sect.  7;  B.  xv.  ch.  ix.  sect.  L 
6ae  tlie  Uke  also  in  the  case  of  the  three  Jewish  sect*!  in  ilie  Antiquities,  B.  xiii.  ch.  v.  sect.  9,  and  cIl 
I.  sec*  4,  5 ;  B.  xviii.  ch.  i.  sect.  5,  and  compared  with  this  in  his  Wars  of  the  Jews,  B.  ii.  ch.  vill 
aeet.  S— 14.  Nor  does  St  Taul  hini&elf  reason  to  Gentiles  at  Athens,  Acts,  xviL  16,  S4,  as  be  dots  %i 
few8  in  hii  epistles. 
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5.  After  thia  the  dittemper  seized  upon  his  whoi^  body,  and  greatly  diaordored 
aH  Ida  pairta  with  yarioiia  aymptoms ;  for  there  was  a  gentle  fever  upon  him,  and 
an  iDUMerable  itching  over  all  the  surface  of  his  body,  and  continued  pains  in  his 
eokm,  and  dropsical  tumours  about  his  feet,  and  an  inflammation  of  the  abdomen, 
and  a  putrefaction  of  his  privy  member,  that  produced  worms.  Besides  which, 
hs  had  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing  upon  him,  and  could  not  breathe  but  when 
he  aat  upright,  and  had  a  convulsion  of  all  his  members,  insomuch  that  the 
dhrinera  said  those  diseases  were  a  punishment  upon  him  for  what  he  had  done 
to  the  rabbins.  Yet  did  he  struggle  with  his  numerous  disorders,  and  still  had  a 
deaire  to  live,  and  hoped  for  recovery,  and  considered  of  several  methods  of  cure. 
Accordingly  he  went  over  Jordan,  and  made  use  of  those  hot  baths  at  Callirhoe 
which  run  into  the  lake  Asphaltitis,  but  are  themselves  sweet  enough  to  be  drunk* 
And  here  the  physicians  thought  proper  to  bathe  his  whole  body  in  warm  oil,  by 
Istting  it  down  into  a  large  vessel  full  of  oil ;  whereupon  his  eyes  failed  him,  and 
he  came  and  went  as  if  he  were  dying ;  and  as  a  tumult  was  then  made  by  his 
nnranta,  at  their  voice  he  revived  again.  Yet  did  he  after  this  despair  of  reco- 
fery,  and  gave  orders  that  each  soldier  should  have  fifly  drachmte  apiece,  and 
Ami  his  commanders  and  friends  should  have  great  sums  of  money  given  them. 

6.  He  then  returned  back  and  came  to  Jericho,  in  such  a  melancholy  state  of 
body  as  almost  threatened  him  with  present  death,  when  he  proceeded  to  at- 
tempt a  horrid  wickedness  ;  for  he  got  together  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation,  out  of  every  vilhige,  into  a  place  called  the  Hippodrome, 
and  there  shut  them  in.  He  then  called  for  his  sister  Salome  and  her  husband 
Alexas,  and  made  this  speech  to  them : — "  I  know  well  enough  that  the  Jews 
will  keep  a  festival  upon  my  death  :  however,  it  is  in  my  power  to  be  mourned 
Ihr  on  other  accounts,  and  to  have  a  splendid  funeral,  if  you  will  but  be  subser- 
vient to  my  commands.  Do  but  you  take  care  to  send  soldiers  to  encompass 
Aese  men  that  are  now  in  custody,  and  slay  them  immediately  upon  my  deatn, 
and  then  all  Judea,  and  every  family  of  them,  will  weep  at  it  whether  they  will 
or  no. 

7.  These  were  the  commandis  he  gave  them ;  when  there  came  letters  from  his 
ambassadors  at  Rome,  whereby  information  was  given,  that  Acme  was  put  to 
death  at  Caesar's  command,  and  that  Anti pater  was  condemned  to  die  :  however 
they  wrote  withal,  that  if  Herod  had  a  mind  rather  to  banish  him,  Csesar  per- 
mitted him  so  to  do.  So  he  for  a  little  while  revived,  and  had  a  desire  to  live ; 
hot  presently  after  he  was  overborne  by  his  pains,  and  was  disordered  by  want 
of  food,  and  by  a  convulsive  cough,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  natural  death ; 
to  he  took  an  apple,  and  asked  for  a  knife ;  for  he  used  to  pare  apples,  and  eat 
them  :  he  then  looked  round  about  to  see  that  there  was  nobody  to  hinder  him 
and  lift  up  his  right  hand,  as  if  he  would  stab  himself;  but  Achiabus,  his  first 
cousin,  came  running  to  him  and  held  his  hand,  and  hindered  him  from  so  doing , 
on  which  occasion  a  very  great  lamentation  was  made  in  the  palace,  as  if  the 
king  were  expiring.  As  soon  as  ever  Antipater  heard  that,  he  took  courage,  and, 
with  joy  in  his  looks,  besought  his  keepers,  for  a  sum  of  money,  to  loose  him, 
and  let  him  go  ;  but  the  principal  keeper  of  the  prison  did  not  only  obstruct  hin 
in  that  his  intention,  but  ran  and  told  the  king  what  his  design  was  :  hereupoL 
the  king  cried  out  louder  than  his  distemper  would  well  bear,  and  immediately 
aent  some  of  his  guards,  and  slew  Antipater ;  he  also  gave  order  to  have  him 
buried,  at  Hyrcanium,  and  altered  his  testament  again,  and  therein  made  Arche- 
laus,  his  eldest  son,  the  brother  of  Antipas,  his  successor,  and  made  Antipaa 
letrarch. 

8.  So  Herod,  having  survived  the  slaughter  of  his  son  five  days,  died,  havmg 
reigned  thirty.four  years  since  he  caused  Antigonus  to  be  slain,  and  obtained  hia 
kii^om ;  but  thirty -seven  years  since  he  had  been  made  king  by  the  Romans. 
Now  as  for  his  fortune,  it  was  prosperous  in  all  other  respects,  if  ever  anv  other 
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man  could  be  90,  since  from  a  private  man  he  obtained  a  kingdom,  and  kept  it 

so  long,  and  left  it  to  his  own  sons  ;  but  stiU,  in  his  domestic  affairs  he  was  a 
most  unfortunate  man.  Now,  before  the  soldiers  knew  of  his  death,  Salome  and 
her  husband  came  out  and  dismissed  those  that  were  in  bonds,  whom  the  king 
had  commanded  to  be  slain,  and  told  them,  that  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and 
would  have  every  one  of  them  sent  to  their  own  homes.  When  these  men  were 
gone,  Salome  told  the  soldiers  [the  king  was  dead,]  and  got  them,  and  the  rest 
o(  the  multitude  together,  to  an  assembly,  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Jericho,, where 
Ptolemy,  who  was  intrusted  by  the  king  with  his  signet-ring,  came  bbfbre  them, 
and  spake  of  the  happiness  the  king  had  attained,  and  comforted  the  inuhitude, 
and  read  the  epistle  which  had  been  lefl  for  the  soldiers,  wherein  he  earnestly 
exhorted  them  to  bear  good  will  to  his  successor ;  and  ailer  he  had  read  the  epis. 
tie,  he  opened  and  read  his  testament,  wherein  Philip  was  to  inherit  Trachonitis 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  Antipas  was  to  be  tetrarch,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, and  Archelaus  was  made  king.  He  had  also  been  commanded  to  can^ 
Herod's  ring  to  Csesar,  and  the  settlements  he  had  made  sealed  up,  because 
CaBsar  was  to  be  lord  of  all  the  settlements  he  had  made,  and  was  to  confirm  his 
testament ;  and  he  ordered  that  the  dispositions  he  had  made  were  to  be  kept  as 
they  were  in  his  former  testament. 

9.  So  there  ^as  an  acclamation  made  to  Archelaus,  to  congratulate  him  upon 
his  advancement,  and  the  soldiers,  with  the  multitude,  went  round  about  in  troops^ 
and  promised  him  their  good  will,  and,  besides,  prayed  God  to  bless  his  govern- 
ment.  Ader  this  they  betook  themselves  to  prepare  for  the  king's  funeral ;  and 
Archelaus  omitted  nothing  of  magnificence  therein,  but  brought  out  all  the 
royal  ornaments  to  augment  the  pomp  of  the  deceased.  There  was  a  bier  all 
of  gold,  embroidered  with  precious  stones,  and  a  purple  bed  of  various  contex- 
ture, with  the  dead  body  upon  it  covered  with  purple ;  and  a  diadem  was  put  upon 
his  head,  and  a  crown  of  gold  above  it,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand  ;  and 
near  to  the  bier  were  Herod's  sons,  and  a  multitude  of  his  kindred  ;  next  to  which 
oamc  his  guards,  and  the  regiment  of  Thrncians,  the  Germans  also,  and  Gail% 
all  accoutred  as  if  they  were  going  to  war :  bui  the  rest  of  the  army  went  fore- 
most, armed,  and  following  their  captains  and  ofHcers  in  a  regular  manner ;  aflet 
whom  five  hundred  of  his  domestic  servants  and  frcedmen  followed  with  sweel 
spices  m  their  hands :  and  the  body  was  carried  two  hundred  furlonss  to  Hero 
dium,  where  he  had  given  order  to  be  buried.  And  this  shall  suffice  for  the  < 
elusion  of  the  life  of  Herod. 
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BOOK  II 


CORTAIIflNO  THB  INTSRVAL  OF  SIXTY-MUfE   TEABt. 

PnOM  THE  DEATH  OF  HEROD  TILL  VESPASIAIf  WAS  SEJTT  TU 
SUBDUE  THE  JEWS  BY  J^ERO. 


CHAP.  I. 

Arckdaus  makes  a  Funeral  Feast  for  the  People  on  Account  of  Herod ;  after 

whkh  a  great  Tumult  is  raised  by  the  Multiiude,  and  he  sends  the  Soldiers 

out  upon  them,  who  destroy  about  three  thousand  of  them. 

(  L  Now  the  necessity  which  Archelaus  wns  under  oT  taking  a  journey  to  Rome 
was  the  occasion  of  new  disturbances ;  for  when  he  had  moumecl  for  his  father 
seven  days,*  and  had  given  a  very  expensive  funeral  feast  to  the  multitude  (which 
custom  is  the  occasion  of  poverty  to  many  of  the  Jews,  because  they  are  forced 
to  feast  the  multitude ;  for  if  any  one  omits  it,  he  is  not  esteemed  a  holy  person,) 
he  pot  on  a  white  garment  and  went  up  to  the  holy  temple,  where  the  people  ae 
costed  him  with  various  acclamations.  He  also  spake  kindly  to  the  multitude, 
from  aa  elevated  seat  and  a  throne  of  gold,  and  returned  them  thanks  for  the  zeal 
they  had  shown  about  his  father's  funeral,  and  th<)  submission  they  had  made  to 
turn,  as  if  he  were  already  settled  in  the  kingdom :  but  he  told  them  withal,  that 
*  he  would  not  at  present  take  upon  him  either  the  authority  of  a  king,  or  the 
names  thereto  belonging,  until  Caesar,  who  is  made  lord  of  this  whole  afiair  by  his 
festament,  confirms  the  succession ;  for  that  when  the  soldiers  would  have  set  the 
diadem  on  his  head  at  Jericho,  he  would  not  accept  of  it ;  but  that  he  would  make 
sbundant  requitals,  not  to  the  soldiers  only,  but  to  the  people,  for  their  alacrity 
and  good  will  to.  him,  when  the  superior  lords  [the  Romans]  should  have  given 
him  a  complete  title  to  the  kingdom  :  for  that  it  should  be  his  study  to  appear  in 
sU  things  better  than  his  father." 

2.  Upon  this  the  multitude  were  pleased  and  presently  made  a  trial  of  what  he 
mtendeo,  by  asking  great  things  of  him :  for  some  made  a  clamour  that  he  would 
ease  them  in  their  taxes ;  others,  that  he  would  take  off  the  duties  upon  commo- 
dities,  and  some,  that  he  would  loose  those  that  were  m  prison ;  in  all  which 
cases  he  answered  readily  to  their  satisfaction,  in  order  to  get  the  good  will  ot 
the  multitude ;  after  which  he  offered  [the  proper]  sacrifices,  and  feasted  with 
bis  friends.  And  here  it  was  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  desired  innovations 
came  m  crowds  towards  the  evening,  and  began  then  to  mourn  on  their  own  ac. 
count,  when  the  public  mourning  for  the  king  was  over.  These  lamented  those 
(hat  were  put  to  death  by  Herod,  because  they  had  cut  down  the  golden  eagle 
that  bad  been  over  the  gate  of  the  temple.  Nor  was  this  mourning  of  a  private 
nature,  but  the  lamentations  were  very  groat,  the  mourning  solemn,  and  the  weep 
ing  such  as  was  loudly  heard  all  over  the  city,  as  being  fi)r  those  men  who  haa 

*  Here  Dean  Aldrich*s  note  on  this  place. — *<  The  law,  or  custom  of  the  Jews,*'  sajs  be,  **  reqairet 
«Ten  days  mourning  for  the  dead,  Antiq.  B.  xvii.  ch.  viii.  sect.  4.  Whence  the  author  of  the  book  of 
.  Ccclesiasticus,  ch.  xxiL  12,  assigns  seven  days  as  the  proper  time  of  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  ch. 
zxxTiii.  17,  enjoins  men  to  mourn  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  not  be  evil  spoken  of;  for  as  Josephus  sajt 
presently,  tf  any  one  omits  this  mourning  [funeral  feast]  he  is  not  esteemed  a  boly  person.  Now  't  it 
ecnain  that  such  a  seven  aa^fs  mourning  has  been  customary  from  times  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  Gen.  1 
10.  Fnneial  feasts  are  also  mentioned  as  of  considerable  antiquity,  Eiak.xxiT.  17;  Jer.  xr  7.  Ptsv 
sxjKi  6;  DeuC  xvl  14;  Josephus,  Of  the  War,  B.  HL  ch.  is.  secL5  ** 
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perished  for  the  laws  of  their  country  and  for  the  temple.  Fhey  unea  om  diat 
a  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  for  these  men  upon  those  that  were  honoured 
by  Herod ;  and  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  man  whom  he  had  made  high  priest 
should  be  deprived,  and  that  it  was  fit  to  choose  a  person  of  greater  piety  and  purity 
than  he  was. 

3.  At  these  clamours  Archelaus  was  provoked,  but  restrained  himself  fh>m 
taking  vengeance  on  the  authors,  on  account  of  the  haste  he  was  in  of  going  to 
Rome,  as  fearing  lest,  upon  his  making  war  on  the  multitude,  such  an  action 
,  might  detain  him  at  home.  Accordingly  he  made  trial  to  quiet  the  innovators  by 
persuasion  rather  than  by  force,  and  sent  his  general  in  a  private  way  to  them, 
and  by  him  exhorted  them  to  be  quiet.  But  the  seditions  threw  stones  at  him, 
and  drove  him  away  as  he  came  into  the  temple,  and  before  he  could  say  any 
thing  to  them.  The  like  treattnant  they  showed  to  others  who  came  to  them  after 
him,  many  of  which  were  sent !  y  Archelaus  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  sobrie^, 
and  these  answered  still  on  all  occasions  afler  a  passionate  manner ;  and  it  openly 
appeared  that  they  would  not  be  quiet,  if  their  numbers  were  but  conaidenible. 
And,  indeed,  at  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  which  was  now  at  hand,  and  is  by 
the  Jews  called  the  Passooery  and  used  to  be  celebrated  with  a  great  number  of 
sacrifices,  an  innumerably  multitude  of  the  people  came  out  of  the  country  to 
worship :  somA  of  these  stood  in  the  temple  bewailing  the  rabbins  [that  had  been 
put  to  death,]  and  procured  their  sustenance  by  begging,  in  order  to  support  their 
sedition.  At  this  Archelaus  was  affrighted,  and  privately  sent  a  tribune,  with  his 
cohort  of  soldiers,  upon  them,  before  «the  disease  should  spread  over  the  whole 
multitude,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  constrain  those  that  began  the  tumuli 
by  force  to  be  quiet.  At  these  the  whole  multitude  were  irritated,  and  threw 
stones  at  many  of  the  soldiers,  and  killed  them :  but  the  tribune  fied  away  woixnde<k 
and  had  much  ado  to  escape  so  :  afler  which  they  betook  themselves  to  their  sa- 
crifices, as  if  they  had  done  no  mischief;  nor  did  it  appear  to  Archelaus  that  the 
multitude  could  be  restrained  without  bloodshed  ;  so  he  sent  his  whole  army  upon 
them,  the  footmen  in  great  multitudes  by  the  way  of  the  city,  and  the  horsemen  br 
the  way  of  the  plain,  who  falling  upon  them  on  a  sudden,  as  they  were  offering  their 
sacrifices,  destroyed  about  three  thousand  of  them  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  multitude 
were  dispersed  upon  the  adjoining  mountains :  these  were  followed  by  Archelaus's 
heralds,  who  commanded  every  one  to  retire  to  their  own  homes,  whither  they 
4II  went,  and  left  the  festival. 


CHAP.  n. 

Archdaus  goes  to  Rome  with  a  great  Number  of  his  Kindred.    He  is  there  ae* 

cused  b^ore  C^ssar  by  Antipater ;  but  is  superior  to  his  Accusers  in  Jhsdg* 

mentf  byihe  Means  of  that  Defence  which  Nicdaus  made  for  him. 

t  1.  Abchelaus  went  down  now  to  the  seaside,  with  his  mother  and  his  friends, 
Poplas,  and  Ptolemy,  and  Nicolaus,  and  left  behind  him  Philip,  to  be  his  steward 
in  the  palace,  and  to  take  care  of  his  domestic  affairs.  Salome  went  out  also 
a\ong  with  him  with  her  sons,  as  did  also  the  king's  brethren  and  sons.in-law. 
These,  in  appearance,  went  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  they  were  able,  in  or- 
der to  secure  his  succession,  but  in  reality  to  accuse  him  for  his  breach  of  the 
!aws,  by  what  he  had  done  at  the  temple. 

2.  But  as  they  were  come  to  Ccesarea,  Sabinus  the  procurator  of  Syria,  met 
them :  he  was  gomg  up  to  Judea  to  secure  Herod's  effects :  but  Varus  [preadenl 
uf  Syria,]  who  was  come  hither,  restrained  him  from  going  any  farther.  This 
Varus  Archelaus  had  sent  for,  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Ptolemy.  At  this  time, 
indeed  Sabinus,  to  gratify  Varus,  neither  went  to  the  citadels,  nor  did  he  shol 
«9  the  ireasuries  where  his  father's  money  was  laid  up,  but  promised  that  hi 
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mold  lie  ttiD,  until  Cssar  should  hare  taken  cognizance  of  the  affair.  So  he 
abode  at  Cesarea ;  but  as  soon  as  those  that  were  his  hinderance  were  gone, 
liien  Varus  was  gone  to  Antioch,  and  Archelaus  was  sailed  to  Rome,  be 
immediately  went  on  to  Jerusalem,  and  seized  upon  the  palace.  And  when 
he  had  called  for  the  governors  of  the  citadds,  and  the  stewards  [of  the  king's 
firivate  afiairs,]  he  tried  so  sifl  out  the  accounts  of  the  money,  and  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  citadels.  But  the  governors  of  those  citadels  were  not  unmindful 
of  the  commands  laid  upon  them  by  Archelaus,  and  continued  to  guard  them, 
and  said  the  custody  of  them  rather  belonged  to  GsBsar  than  to  Archelaus. 

8.  In  the  mean  time  Antipas  went  also  to  Rome,  to  strive  for  the  kingdom 
and  to  insist  that  th^  former  testament,  wherein  he  was  named  to  be  the  king, 
was  valid  before  the  latter  testament.  Salome  had^lso  promised  to  assist  him, 
as  had  many  of  Archelaus's  kindred,  who  sailed  along  with  Archelaus  himself 
also*  He  also  carried  along  with  him  his  mother,  and  Ptolemy  the  brother  of 
Nicolaus,  who  seemed  one  of  great  weight,  on  account  of  the  great  trust  Herod 
pin  in  him,  he  having  been  one  of  his  most  honoured  friends.  However,  Anti- 
pas depended  chiefly  upon  IrensBus,  the  orator ;  upon  whose  authority  he  had  re- 
jected such  as  advised  him  to  yield  to  Archelaus,  because  he  was  his  elder  brother, 
and  because  the  second  testament  gave  the  kingdom  to  him.  The  inclinations 
alto  of  all  Archelaus's  kindred,  who  hated  him,  were  removed  to  Antipas,  when 
they  came  to  Rome,  although,  in  the  first  place,  evety  one  rather  desired  to  live 
onaer  their  own  laws  [without  a  kins,]  and  to  be  under  a  Roman  governor ;  but  if 
they  should  fail  in  that  point,  these  desired  that  Antipas  might  be  their  king. 

4.  Sabinus  did  also  afford  these  his  asjsstance  to  the  same  purpose,  by  the  let* 
lers  he  sent,  wherein  he  accused  Archelaus  before  Ceesar,  and  highly  commend- 
ed Antipas.  Salome  also,  and  those  with  her,  put  the  crimes  which  they  accus- 
td  Archelaus  of  in  order,  and  put  him  under  Ceesar's  hands :  and  after  they  had 
lone  that,  Archelaus  wrote  down  the  reasons  of  his  claim,  ant  by  Ptolemy  sent 
tk  his  father's  ring  and  his  father's  accounts.  And  when  Caesar  had  maturely 
ireighed  by  himself  what  both  had  to  allege  for  themselves,  as  also  had  consider 
id  m  the  great  burden  of  the  kingdom,  and  largeness  of  the  revenues,  and  witha 
Iha  number  of  the  children  Herod  had  left  behind  him,  and  had,  moreover,  read 
the  letters  he  had  received  from  Varus  and  Sabinus  on  this  occasion,  he  assenw 
bled  the  'ncipal  persons  among  the  Romans  .together  (in  which  assembly  Caiu% 
the  son  of  Agrippa,  and  his  daughter  Julias,  but  by  himself  adopted  for  his  own 
son,  sat  in  the  first  seat,)  and  gave  the  pleaders  leave  to  speak. 

5.  Then  stood  up  Salome's  son,  Antipater  (who  of  all  Archelaus's  antagonists 
was  the  shrewdest  pleader,)  and  accused  him  in  the  following  speech : — *'  That 
Archelaus  did  in  words  contend  for  the  kingdom,  but  that  in  deeds  he  had  long 
exercised  royal  authority ;  and  so  did  but  insult  Cssar  in  desiring  to  be  now 
heard  on  that  account ;  since  he  had  not  staid  for  his  determination  about  the  sue- 
cession,  and  since  he  had  suborned  certain  persons*  after  Herod's  death,  to 
move  for  putting  the  diadem  upon  his  head ;  since  he  had  set  himself  down  in 
the  throne,  and  given  answers  as  a  king,  and  altered  the  disposition  of  the  army, 
•nd  granted  to  some  higher  dignities :  that  he  had  also  complied  in  all  things  with 
(he  people  in  the  requests  they  had  made  to  him  as  to  their  king,  and  had  also 
dismissed  those  that  had  been  put  into  bonds  by  his  father,  for  most  important 
reasons.  Now,  after  all  this,  he  desires  the  shadow  of  that  royal  authority,  whose 
substance  he  had  already  seized  to  himself,  and  so  hath  made  CsBsar  lord  not  of 
things  but  of  words.     He  also  reproached  him  farther,  that  his  mourning  for  his 

'  father  was  only  pretended,  while  he  put  on  a  sad  countenance  in  the  day  time, 
but  drank  to  great  excess  in  the  night,  from  which  behaviour,  he  said,  the  late 
distuibances  among  the  multitude  came,  while  they  had  on  indignation  thereat 
Andy  indeed,  the  purport  of  his  whole  discourse  was  to  aggravate  Archelans'a 
crime  in  slaying  such  a  multitude  about  the  temple,  which  multitude  came  to  the 
fiBalival,  but  were  barbarously  slain  in  the  midst  of  their  own  sacrifices;  and  he 
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■aid  there  was  such  a  vast  number  of  dead  bodies  heaped  together  in  the  ternph, 
as  even  a  foreign  war,  that  should  come  upon  them  [suddenly,]  before  it  waa  de- 
nounced, could  not  have  heaped  together.  And  he  added,  that  it  was  the  fore. 
■Ight  his  father  had  of  that  his  barbarity,  which  made  him  never  give  him  any 
hopes  of  the  kingdom,  but  when  his  mind  was  more  infirm  than  his  body,  and  he 
was  not  able  to  reason  soundly,  and  did  not  well  know  what  was  the  charactei 
of  that  son  whom  in  his  second  testament  he  made  his  successor:  and  this  was 
done  by  him  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  complaints  to  make  of  him  whom  he  had 
named  before  when  he  was  sound  in  body,  and  when  his  mind  was  free  Gcom  all 
passion :  that,  however,  if  any  one  should  suppose  Herod's  judgment  when  he  was 
sick  was  superior  to  that  at  another  time,  yet  had  Archelaus  forfeited  his  kingdom 
by  his  own  behaviour,  and  those  his  actions  which  were  contrary  to  the  law,  and 
to  its  disadvantage.  Or  what  sort  of  a  king  will  this  man  be,  when  he  hath  obtain- 
ed the  government  from  Caesary  who  hath  slain  so  many  before  he  hath  obtained  itt? 

6.  When  Antipater  had  spoken  largely  to  this  purpose,  and  had  produced  a 
great  number  of  Archelaus's  kindred  as  witnesses  to  prove  every  part  of  the  ao- 
cusation,  he  ended  his  discourse.  Then  stood  up  Nicolaus  to  plead  for  ArchelaoiL 
He  alleged,  that  "  the  slaughter  in  the  temple  could  not  be  avoided :  that  those 
that  were  slain  were  become  enemies  not  to  Archelaus's  kingdom  only,  but  w 
Csssar,  who  was  to  determine  about  him.  He  also  demonstrated,  that  Archelaua'a 
accusers  had  advised  him  to  perpetrate  other  things,  of  wliich  he  misht  have 
been  accused.  But  he  insisted  that  the  latter  testament  should,  for  this  reaaoQ 
above  all  others,  be  esteemed  valid,  because  Herod  had  therein  appointed  Caenr 
to  be  the  person  who  should  confirm  the  succession ;  for  he  who  showed  such 
prudence  as  to  recede  from  his  own  power,  and  yield  it  up  to  the  lord  of  the  worid, 
cannot  be  supposed  mistaken  in  his  judgment  about  him  that  was  to  be  his  heir; 
and  he  that  so  well  knew  whom  to  choose  for  arbitrator  of  the  succession,  could 
not  be  unacquainted  with  him  whom  he  chose  for  his  successor." 

7.  When  Nicolaus  had  gone  trough  all  he  had  to  say,  Archelaus  came  and 
fell  down  before  Caesar's  knees,  without  any  noise :  Upon  which  he  raised  him 
up,  afler  a  very  obliging  manner,  and  declared,  that  tnily  he  was  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed his  father.  However,  he  still  made  no  firm  determination  in  his  case ;  but 
when  he  had  dismissed  those  assessors  that  had  been  with  him  that  day,  he  deli- 
berated by  himself  about  the  allegations  which  he  had  heard,  whether  it  were  fit 
to  constitute  any  of  those  named  in  the  testaments,  for  Herod's  successor,  or 
whether  the  government  should  be  parted  among  all  his  posterity,  and  this  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  those  that  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  support  therefrom. 


CHAP.  ra. 

The  Jews  fight  a  great  Battle  with  Sabinus^s  Soldiers^  and  a  great  Destrudian  it 

made  at  Jerusalem. 

§  1.  Now  before  CsBsar  had  determined  any  thing  about  these  affairs,  Malthace 
Archelaus's  mother,  fell  sick  and  died.  Letters  also  were  brought  out  of  Syrh 
from  Varus  about  a  revolt  of  the  Jews.  This  was  foreseen  by  Varus,  who,  ac 
cordingly,  afier  Archelaus  was  sailed,  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  restrain  the  pro- 
motors  of  the  sedition,  since  it  was  manifest  that  the  nation  would  not  be  at  rest, 
so  he  lefl  one  of  those  legions  which  he  brought  with  him  out  of  Syria  in  the  city, 
and  went  himself  to  Antioch.  But  Sabinus  came  afler  he  yvBS  gone,  and  gave 
them  an  occasion  of  making  innovations ;  for  ho  compelled  the  keepers  of  the 
citadels  to  deliver  them  up  to  him,  and  made  a  bitter  search  afler  the  king's  mo 
ney,  as  depending  not  only  on  the  soldiers  which  were  lefl  by  Varus,  but  on  ths 
multitude  of  his  own  servants,  all  which  he  armed,  and  used  as  the  instrument! 
•This  covetousneivs.  Now  when  that  feast  which  was  obsetvod  after  seven  weeks 
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and  which  the  Jews  call  PenUeost  [t.  e.  the  50th  day,]  was  at  hand,  its  name 
being  taken  from  the  number  of  the  days  [afler  the  paBsover,]  the  people  got 
together,  but  not  on  account  of  the  accustomed  divine  worship,  but  of  the  in£g. 
nation  they  had  [at  the  present  state  of  aflairs.]  Wherefore  an  immense  multi- 
tude ran  together  out  of  Galilee  and  Idumea,  and  Jericho  and  Perea,  that  was 
beyoad  Jordan ;  but  the  people  that  naturally  belonged  to  Judea  itself  were  abov 
the  rest,  both  in  number  and  in  the  alacrity  of  the  men.  So  they  distributed 
themselves  into  three  parts,  and  pitched  their  camps  in  three  places :  one  was  at 
the  north  side  of  the  temple,  another  at  the  south  side,  by  the  Hippodrome,  and 
the  third  part  were  at  the  palace  on  the  west.  So  they  lay  round  about  the 
Romans  on  every  side,  and  besieged  them. 

2.  Now  Sabinus  was  affrighted  both  at  their  multitude,  and  at  their  courage, 
and  sent  messengers  to  Varus  continually,  and  besought  him  to  come  to  his  sue* 
eoor  quickly,  for  that,  if  he  delayed,  his  legion  would  be  cut  to  pieces.  As  for 
Sabinus  himself,  he  got  up  to  the  highest  tower  of  the  fortress,  which  was  called 
PhoMadu*:  it  is  of  the  same  name  with  Herod's  brother,  who  was  destroyed  by 
the  Parthians ;  and  then  he  made  signs  to  the  soldiers  of  that  legion  to  attack  the 
enemy :  for  his  astonishment  was  so  great,  that  he  durst  not  go  down  to  his  own 
men. '  Hereupon  the  soldiers  were  prevailed  upon,  and  leaped  out  into  the  temple, 
and  (ought  a  terrible  battle  with  the  Jews ;  in  which  while  there  were  none  over 
their  heads  to  distress  them,  they  were  too  hard  for  them  by  their  skill,  and  the 
others'  want  of  skill  in  war ;  but  when  once  many  pf  the  Jews  had  gotten  up  to 
the  top  of  tho  cloisters,  and  threw  thqir  darts  downwards  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Romans,  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  destroyed.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  avenge 
themselves  upon  those  that  threw  their  weapons  from  on  high,  nor  was  it  more 
easy  for  them  to  sustain  those  who  came  to  fight  them  hand  to  hand. 

3.  Since  therefore  the  Romans  were  sorely  afflicted  by  both  these  circum. 
stances,  they  set  fire  to  the  cloisters^  which  were  works  to  be  admired,  both  on 
account  of  their  magnitude  and  costliness :  Whereupon  those  that  were  above 
ffaem  were  presently  encompassed  with  the  flame,  and  many  of  them  perished 
therein ;  as  many  of  them  also  were  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  who  came  suddenly 
open  them ;  some  of  them  also  threw  themselves  down  from  the  walls  backwarJ. 
and  some  there  were  who,  from  the  desperate  condition  they  were  in,  prevented 
the  fire  by  killing  themselves  with  their  own  swords ;  but  so  many  of  them  as  crept 
out  firdm  the  walls,  and  came  upon  the  Romans,  were  easily  mastered  by  them, 
by  reason  of  the  astonishment  they  were  under ;  until  at  last  some  of  the  Jews 
being  destroyed,  and  others  dispersed  by  the  terror  they  were  in,  the  soldiers  fell 
upon  the  treasure  of  God,  which  was  now  deserted,  and  plundered  about  four 
hundred  talents,  of  which  sum  Sabinus  got  together  all  that  was  not  carried  away 
by  the  soldiers. 

4.  However,  this  destruction  of  the  works  [about  the  temple,]  and  of  the  men, 
occasioned  a  much  greater  number,  and  those  of  a  more  warlike  sort,  to  get 
together  to  oppose  the  Romans.  These  encompassed  the  palace  round,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  all  that  were  in  it,  unless  they  went  their  ways  quickly :  for 
(hey  promised  that  Sabinus  should  come  to  no  harm,  if  he  would  go  out  with  his 
legion.  There  were  also  a  great  many  of  the  king's  party,  who  deserted  tho 
Romans,  and  assisted  the  Jews :  yet  did  the  most  warlike  body  of  them  all,  who 
were  three  thousand  of  the  men  of  Sebaste,  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Rufus  also, 
and  Gratus,  their  captains,  did  tho  same  (Gratus  having  the  foot  of  the  king'* 
party  under  him,  and  Rufus  the  horse ;)  each  of  whom,  even  without  the  forcea 
under  them,  were  of  great  weight  on  account  of  their  strength  and  wisdom,  which 
turn  the  scales  in  war.  Now  the  Jews  persevered  in  the  siege,  and  tried  to  break 
down  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  cried  o^t  to  Sabinus  and  his  party,  that  they 
should  go  their  ways,  and  not  prove  a  hindrance  to  them,  now  they  hoped,  aflei 
a  k>ng  time,  to  recover  that  ancient  liberty  which  their  forefathers  had  enjoyed 
Sabinas,  indeed,  was  well  contented  to  get  out  of  the  danger  he  waa  in,  but  he 

VOL.  U.  li 
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diftnuted  the  aMuranees  the  Jews  gave  him,  and  suspected  such  geallt  tt^atmem 
was  but  a  bait  laid  as  a  snare  for  them :  this  consideration,  together  with  the  hopet 
be  had  of  succour  from  Varus,  made  him  bear  the  siege  still  longer. 


CHAP.  IV. 

HerotTs  veteran  Scidiera  become  tumuUuous.     The  Robberies  of  Judas.     8imm 
and^Atkrongeus  take  the  Name  of  King  upon  them. 

§  1.  At  this  time  there  were  mat  disturbances  in  the  country,  and  that  in  manj 
places ;  and  the  opportunity  that  now  offered  itself  induced  a  great  many  to  set 
up  for  kings.  And,  indeed,  in  Idumea  two  thousand  of  Herod's  veteran  soldiers 
got  together,  and  armed  themselves,  and  fought  against  those  of  the  king's  ptatfi 
against  whom  Achiabus,  the  king's  first  cousin,  fought,  and  that  out  of  some  of 
the  places  that  were  the  most  strongly  fortified,  but  so  as  to  avoid  a  direct  conflict 
with  them  in  the  plains.  In  Sepphoris  also,  a  city  of  Galilee,  there  was  one  Judas 
(the  son  of  that  arch  robber  Hezekiah,  who  formerly  overran  the  country,  and 
bad  been  subdued  by  King  Herod ;)  this  man  got  no  small  multitude  together,  and 
brake  open  the  place  where  the  royal  armour  was  laid  up,  and  armed  those  about 
iiim,  and  attacked  those  that  were  so  earnest  to  gain  tlie  dominion. 

2.  In  Perea  also,  Simon,  one  of  the  servants  to  the  king,  relying  upon  the  hand* 
some  appearance  and  tallness  of  his  body,  put  a  diadem  upon  his  own  head  also : 
he  also  went  about  with  a  company  of  robbers  that  had  gotten  together  and  burnt 
down  the  royal  palace  that  was  at  Jericho,  and  many  other  costly  edifices  besides 
and  procured  himself  very  easily  spoils  by  rapine,  as  snatching  them  out  of  the 
fire.  And  he  had  soon  burnt  down  all  the  fine  edifices,  if  Gratus,  the  captain  of 
the  foot  of  the  king's  party,  had  not  taken  the  Trachonite  archers,  and  the  dkmi 
warlike  of  Sebaste,  and  met  the  man.  His  footmen  were  slain  in  the  battle  in 
abundance;  Gratus  also  cut  to  pieces  Simon  himself  as  he  was  flying  along  a 
strait  valley,  when  he  gave  him  an  oblique  stroke  upon  his  neck,  as  he  ran  away^ 
and  brake  it.  The  royal  palaces  that  were  near  Jordan  at  Betaarampiiia  were 
also  burnt  down  by  some  of  the  seditious  that  came  out  of  Perea. 

3.  At  this  time  it  was  that  a  certain  shepherd  ventured  to  set  himself  up  lor  a 
king:  he  was  called  Athrongeus.  It  was  his  strength  of  body  that  made  bim 
expect  such  a  dignity,  as  well  as  his  soul  which  despised  death  ;  and  besides  these 
qualifications,  he  had  four  brethren  like  himself.  He  put  a  troop  of  armed  men 
imder  each  of  these  his  brethren,  and  made  use  of  them  as  his  generals  and  com* 
menders,  when  he  made  his  incursions,  while  he  did  himself  act  like  a  king,  and 
meddled  only  with  the  more  important  afiairs :  and  at  this  iime  he  put  a  diadem 
about  his  head,  and  continued  afler  that  to  overrun  the  country  for  no  little  lune 
with  his  brethren,  and  became  their  leader  in  killing  both  the  Romans  and  those 
of  the  king's  party;  nor  did  any  Jew  escape  him,  if  any  gain  could  accrue  to  him 
thereby.  He  once  ventured  to  encompass  a  whole  troop  of  Romans  at  Emmaus, 
who  were  carrying  com  and  weapons  to  their  legion :  his  men,  therefore,  shot 
dieir  arrows  and  darts,  and  thereby  slew  their  centurion  Arius.  and  fon^-  of  the 
stoutest  of  his  men,  while  the  rest  of  them,  who  were  in  danger  of  the  same  fatv, 
upon  the  coming  of  Gratus,  with  those  of  Sebaste,  to  their  assistance,  escaped. 
And  when  these  men  had  thus  served  both  their  own  countrymen  and  foreigners^ 
and  that  through  this  whole  war,  three  of  them  were  afler  some  time  subdued,  the 
uldest  by  Arcivslaus,  the  two  next  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  Gratus  and  Ptole 
mens ;  but  the  fourth  delivered  himself  up  to  Archelaus,  upon  his  giving  him  hie 
fight  hand  for  his  security.  However,  this  their  end  was  not  till  aflcrwwl,  whila 
si  present  they  filled  all  Judea  with  a  piratic  war. 
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CHAP.  V. 


yams  composes  the  Tumulis  in  Judea^  and  crucifies  about  ttoo  thousand 
of  the  seditious, 

^  1.  Upon  Varus's  reception  of  the  letters  that  were  written  by  Sabinus  and  the 
captains,  he  could  not  avoid  being  afraid  for  the  whole  legion  [he  had  lefl  there.] 
So  he  made  haste  to  their  relief,  and  took  with  him  the  other  two  legions,  with 
the  four  troops  of  horsemen  to  them  belonging,  and  marched  to  Ptolemais,  having 
given  orders  for  the  auxiliaries  that  were  sent  by  the  kings  and  governors  of  cities 
to  meet  him  there.  Moreover,  he  received  from  the  people  of  Berytus,  as  he 
passed  through  their  city,  fiAeen  hundred  armed  men.  Now  as  soon  as  the  other 
body  of  auxiliaries  were  come  to  Ptolemais,  as  well  as  Aretas  the  Arabian  (who 
out  of  the  \iatred  he  bore  to  Herod,  brought  a  great  army  of  horse  and  foot,) 
Varus  sent  a  part  of  his  army  presently  to  Galilee,  which  lay  near  to  Ptolemais, 
and  Caius  one  of  his  friends  for  their  captain.  This  Caius  put  those  that  met 
him  to  flight,  and  took  the  city  Sepphoris,  and  burnt  it,  and  made  slaves  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  but  as  for  Varus  himself,  he  marched  to  Sumaria  with  his  whole  army, 
where  he  did  not  meddle  with  the  city  itself,  because  he  found  that  it  had  made 
no  commotion  during  these  troubles,  but  pitched  his  camp  about  a  certam  viLago 
which  was  called  Arus.  It  belonged  to  Ptolemy,  and  on  that  account  was  plun- 
dered  by  the  Arabians,  who  were  very  angry  even  at  Herod's  friends  also.  He 
thence  marched  on  to  the  village  Sampho,  another  fortified  place,  which  they 
plundered,  as  they  had  done  the  other.  As  they  carried  off  all  the  money  they 
light  upon  belonging  to  the  public  revenues,  all  was  now  full  of  fire  and  bloodshed, 
and  nothing  could  resist  the  plunders  of  the  Arabians.  Emmaus  was  also  burnt, 
upon  the  flight  of  its  inhabitants,  and  this  at-the  command  of  Varus,  out  of  his 

Tat  the  slaughter  of  those  that  were  about  Arus. 
Thence  he  marched  on  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  but  seen  by  the 
.Jews,  he  made  their  camps  disperse  themselves :  they  also  went  away,  and  fled  up 
and  down  the  country ;  but  the  citizens  received  him,  and  cleared  themselves  of 
having  any  hand  in  this  revolt ;  and  said,  that  they  hpd  raised  no  commotions,  but 
had  only  been  forced  to  admit  the  multitude  because  of  the  festival,  and  that  they 
were  rather  besieged  together  with  the  Romans,  than  assisted  those  that  had  re- 
Tolted.  There  had  before  this  met  him  Joseph,  the  first  cousin  of  Archelaus,  and 
Gratus,  together  with  Rufus,  who  led  those  of  Sebaste,  as  well  as  the  king's  army : 
there  also  met  him  those  of  the  Roman  legion,  armed  afler  their  accustomed 
manner ;  for  as  to  Sabinus,  he  durst  not  come  into  Varus's  sight,  but  was  gone 
out  of  the  city  before  this  to  the  seaside  :  but  Varus  sent  a  part  of  his  army  into 
the  country  against  those  that  had  been  the  authors  of  this  commotion  ;  and  aa 
they  caught  great  numbers  of  them,  those  that  appeared  to  have  been  the  leaa^ 
concerned  in  these  tumults  he  put  into  custody,  but  such  as  were  the  most  guilty 
he  crucified :  these  were  in  number  about  two  thousand. 

3.  He  was  also  informed  that  there  continued  in  Idumea  ten  tnousana  men  still 
in  arms ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  Arabians  did  not  act  like  auxiliaries,  but 
managed  the  war  according  to  their -own  passions,  and  did  mischief  to  the  country 
otherwise  than  he  intended,  and  this  out  of  their  hatred  to  Herod,  he  sent  them 
away,  but  made  haste  with  his  own  legions,  to  march  against  those  that  had  re- 
volted ;  but  these,  by  the  advice  of  Archiabus,  delivered  themselves  up  to  hint 
before  it  came  to  a  battle.  Then  did  Varus  forgive  the  multitude  their  offences, 
but  sent  their  captains  to  Ccesar  to  be  examined  by  him.  Now  Csesar  forgave 
the  rest ;  but  gave  orders  that  certain  of  the  king's  relations  (for  some  of  thoea 
tbore  were  among  them  who  were  Herod's  kinsmen)  should  be  put  to  death ;  bo. 
rause  they  had  engaged  in  a  war  against  a  king  of  their  own  faibily.    Wbea^ 
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dierefore,  Varus  had  settled  matters  at  Jerusalem  afler  this  manner,  and  iiad  lefl 
the  former  legion  there  as  a  garrison,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 


CHAP.  VI. 

* 

The  Jews  gready  complain  of  Archelaus,  and  desire  thai  (hey  ^may  be  made  subjca 

to  the  Roman  Crovemors.     But  when  Casar  had  heard  what  they  had  to  say^ 

he  distributed  Herod^s  Dominions  among  his  SonSy  according  to  his  own 

Pleasure, 

6  1.  But  now  cume  another  accusation  from  the  Jews  against  Aichelaus  ai 
Kome,  which  l|e  was  to  answer  to.  It  was  made  by  those  ambassadoi s  who,  be* 
fore  the  revolt,  had  come,  by  Varus's  permission,  to  plead  for  the  liberty  of  their 
country ;  those  that  came  were  fifly  in  number,  but  there  were  more  than  eight 
thousand  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  who  supported  them.  And  when  Cseii&r  had  as 
sembled  a  council  of  the  principal  Romans  in  Apollo's  temple,*  thai  was  in  the 
palace  (this  was  what  he  had  himself  built  and  adorned  at  a  vast  expense,)  the 
multitude  of  the  Jews  stood  with  the  ambassadors,  and  on  the  other  side  stood 
Archelaus  with  his  friends ;  but  as  for  the  kindred  of  Archelaus,  they  stood  oo 
neither  side ;  for  to  stand  on  Archelaus's  side,  their  hatred  to  him  and  envy  at 
him  would  not  give  them  leave,  while  yet  they  were  afraid  to  be  been  by  Ca&sax 
with  his  accusers.  Besides  these,  there  was  present  Archelaus's  urother,  Philip, 
being  sent  thither  beforehand  out  of  kindness  by  Varus  for  two  rccxsons  ;  the  one 
was  this,  that  he  might  be  assisting  to  Archelaus;  and  the  other  >yas  this,  that  iQ 
case  Caesar  should  make  a  distribution  of  what  Ilerod  possessed  among  his  pes 
terity,  he  might  obtain  some  share  of  it. 

2.  And  now,  upon  the  permission  that  was  given  to  the  accusers  to  speak,  they 
in  the  first  place  went  over  Herod's  breaches  of  their  law,  and  said,  that  *•  he 
was  not  a  king,  but  the  most  barbarous  of  all  tyrants,  and  that  they  had  found  him 
to  be  such  by  the  suiferings  they  underwent  from  hira :  that  when  a  very  great 
number  had  been  slain  by  him,  those  that  were  lefl  had  endured  such  miseries, 
that  they  called  those  that  were  dead  happy  men ;  that  he  had  not  only  tortured 
the  bodies  of  his  subjects,  but  eiUire  cities,  and  had  done  much  harm  to  the  cities 
of  his  own  country,  while  he  adorned  those  that  belonged  to  foreigners ;  and  he 
shed  the  blood  of  Jews,  in  order  to  do  kindnesses  to  those  people  that  were  out 
of  their  bounds :  that  he  had  filled  the  nation  full  of  poverty  and  of  the  greatest 
iniquity,  instead  of  that  happiness  and  those  laws  which  they  had  anciently  en. 
joyed :  that,  in  short,  the  Jews  had  borne  more  calamities  from  Herod  in  a  few 
years,  than  had  their  forefathers  during  all  that  interval  of  time  that  had  passed 
since  they  had  come  out  of  Babylon,  and  returned  home,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  :f 
that,  however,  the  nation  was  come  to  so  low  a  condition,  by  being  inured  to  hard, 
ships,  that  they  submitted  to  his  successor  of  their  own  accord,  though  he  brought 
them  into  bitter  slaver^':  that,  accordingly,  they  readily  called  Archelaus,  though 
he  was  the  son  of  so  great  a  tyrant,  King,  afler  the  decease  df  his  father,  and 
joined  with  him  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  Herod,  and  in  wishing  him  good  sue 
c:es8  in  that  his  succession ;  while  yet  this  Archelaus,  lest  he  should  be  in  danger 
of  not  being  thought  the  genuine  son  of  Herod,  began  his  reign  with  the  muraer 
of  three  thousand  citizens,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  ofier  so  many  bloody  sacrifices 
to  God  for  his  government,  and  to  fill  the  temple  with  the  like  number  of  dead 
bodies  at  that  festival :  that,  however,  tliose  that  were  lefl  afler  so  many  miseries 

This  lioidtng  a  council  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  the  emperor*8  palace  at  Rome,  by  Augustus,  and 
ewit  Cae  huihiing  of  this  temple  magnificently  by  himself  in  that  palace,  are  exactly  agreeaUe  to  Au 
guiius,  in  his  ehier  years,  asAldrichand  Spanheim  observe  and  prove  from  Suetonius  and  I'ropertius.  ^ 

f  Here  we  have  a  strong  confirmation  that  it  was  Xerxes,  and  not  Artaxerxes,  under  whom  the  maik 
part  of  the  Jews  returned  out  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  i,  e.  in  the  days  of  Eura  and  Nehemiah.  Tba 
tame  tlitngisiu  the  Antinuitiet.  B.  xi.  cb.  t.  ifcL  I. 
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had  jiist  reason  to  consider  now  at  last  the  calamities  they  had  undergone,  and  to 
oppose  themselves,  like  soldiers  in  war,  to  receive  those  stripes  upon  their  faces 
[but  not  upon  their  backs  as  hitherto.]  Wherefore  they  prayed,  that  the  Romans 
would  have  compassion  upon  the  [poor]  remains  of  Judea,  and  not  expose  what 
was  left  to  them  to  such  as  barbarously  tore  them  to  pieces,  and  that  they  would 
join  their  country  to  Syria,  and  administer  the  government  t^  their  own  com- 
manders ;  whereby  it  would  [soon]  be  demonstrated,  that  those  who  arc  now  un- 
der the  calumny  of  seditious  persons,  and  lovers  of  war,  know  how  to  bear  go. 
▼emors,  that  are  set  over  them,  if  they  be  but  tolerable  ones."  So  the  Jew's  con- 
eluded  their  accusation  with  this  request.  Then  rose  up  Nicholas,  and  confuted 
the  accusations  which  were  brought  against  the  kings,  and  himself  accusod  tlie 
Jewish  nation  as  hard  to  be  ruled,  and  as  naturally  disobedient  to  kings.  Ho 
also  reproached  all  those  kinsmen  of  Archelaus  who  bad  lefl  him,  and  were  gone 
over  to  his  accusers. 

3.  So  Ctesar,  a(\er  he  had  heard  both  sides,  dissolved  the  assembly  for  that 
time ;  but  a  few  days  afterward  he  gave  the  one  half  of  Herod's  kingdom  to  Ar- 
chelaus, by  the  name  of  EUinarchy  and  promised  to  make  him  king  also  afler- 
ward,  if  he  rendered  himself  worthy  of  that  dignity.  But  as  to  the  Other  half, 
he  divided  it  into  two  tetrarchies,  and  gave  them  to  two  other  sons  of  Herod,  the 
one  of  them  to  Philip,  and  the  other  to  that  Antipas  who  contested  the  kingdom 
with  Archelaus.  Under  this  last  was  Perea  and  Galilee,  with  a  revenue  of  two 
hundred  talents :  but  Batanea,  and  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis,  and  certain  parts 
of  Zeno's  house  about  Jamnia,  with  a  revenue  of  a  hundred  talents,  were  made 
subject  to  Philip  ;  while  Idumea,  and  all  Judea  and  Samaria,  were  paits  of  the 
ethnarchy  of  Archelaus,  although  Samaria  was  eased  of  one  quarter  of  its  taxes, 
out  of  regard  to  their  not  having  revolted  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  He  also 
made  subject  to  him  the  following  cities,  viz.  Strato's  Tower,  and  Sebaste,  and 
Joppa,  and  Jerusalem  ;  but  as  to  the  Grecian  cities,  Gaza,  and  Gadara,  and  Hip- 
pos, he  cut  them  off  from  the  kingdom,  and  added  them  to  Syria.  Now  the 
revenue  of  the  country  that  was  given  to  Archelaus  was  four  hundred  talents. 
Salome  also,  besides  what  the  king  had  lefl  her  in  his  testaments,  was  now  made 
mistress  of  Jamnia,  and  Ashdod,  and  Phasaelis.  Caesar  did,  moreover,  bestow 
upon  her  the  royal  palace  of  Ascalon  ;  by  all  which  she  got  together  a  revenue 
of  sixty  talents ;  but  he  put  her  house  under  the  ethnarchy  of  Archelaus.  And 
for  the  rest  of  Herod's  offspring,  they  received  what  was  bequeathed  to  them  in 
his  testaments ;  but,  besides  that,  Caesar  granted  to  Herod's  two  virgin  daughters 
five  hundred  thousand  [drachmae]  of  silver,  and  gave  them  in  marriage  to  the 
fons  of  Pheroras :  but  afler  this  family  distribution,  he  gave  between  them  what 
bad  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  Herod,  which  was  a  thousand  talents,  reserving 
lo  himself  only  some  inconsiderable  presents  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 


CHAP.  VH. 

7%e  History  of  the  spurious  Alexander,     Arn^lcats  is  banishedj  and  Glaphyra 
dieSf  after  what  was  to  happen  to  both  of  themnad  been  shown  them  in  Dreams. 

§  1.  In  the  meantime  there  was  a  man,  who  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  but  brought  up 
at  Sidon  with  one  of  the  Roman  freedmen,  who  falsely  pretended,  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  their  countenances,  that  ho  was  that  Alexander  who  was 
slain  by  Herod.  This  man  came  to  Rome  in  hopes  of  not  being  detected.  He 
bad  one  who  was  his  assistant,  of  his  own  nation,  and  who  knew  all  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  and  instructed  him  to  say  how  those  that  were  sent  to  kill  him 
and  Aristobulus  had  pity  upon  them,  and  stole  them  away,  by  putting  bodies  thaSL 
were  like  theirs  in  their  places.  This  man  deceived  the  Jews  that  were  at  Creteu 
and  got  a  great  d  al  of  money  of  them  for  travelling  in  splendour ;  and  thenc© 
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sailed  to  MekWy  where  he  wp9  thought  so  certainly  genuine,  that  he  got  a  great 
deal  more  money,  and  prevailed  with  those  that  had  treated  him  to  sail  along 
with  him  to  Rome.  So  he  landed  at  Dicearchia  [Puteoli,]  and  got  very  large 
presents  from  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there,  and  was  conducted  by  his  rather's  friends 
as  if  he  were  a  king ;  nay,  the  resemblance  in  his  countenance  procured  him  so 
much  credit,  that  those  who  had  'seen  Alexander,  and  had  known  him  ver}'  well^ 
would  take  their  oaths  that  he  was  the  very  same  person.  Accordingly,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Jews  that  were  at  Rome  ran  out  in  crowds  to  see  him,,  and  an 
innumerable  multitude  there  was  which  stood  in  the  narrow  places  through  whick 
he  was  carried  ;  for  those  of  Melos  were  so  far  distracted,  thai  they  carried  him 
in  a  sedan,  and  maintained  a  royal  attendance  for  him  at  their  own  proper 
charges. 

2.  But  Caesar,  who  knew  perfectly  well  the  lineaments  of  Alexander's  face 
because  he  had  been  accused  by  Herod  before  him,  discerned  the  fallacy  in  his 
countenance  even  before  he  saw  the  man.  However,  he  suffered  the  agreeable 
fame  that  went  of  him  to  have  some  weight  with  him,  and  sent  Celadus,  one  who 
well  knew  Alexander,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  the  young  man  to  him.  But 
when  Csesar  saw  him,  he  immediately  discerned  a  difference  in  his  countenance ; 
and  when  he  had  discovered  that  his  whole  body  was  of  a  more  robust  texture, 
and  like  that  of  a  slave,  he  understood  the  whole  was  a  contrivance.  But  the 
impudence  of  what  he  said  greatly  provoked  him  to  be  angr}*  at  him  ;  for  when 
he  was  asked  about  Aristobulus,  he  said,  that  "  he  was  also  preserved  alive,  and 
was  left  on  pur]>ose  in  Cyprus,  for  fear  of  treachery,  because  it  would  be  harder 
for  plotters  to  get  them  both  in  their  power  while  they  were  separate."  Then 
did  Caesar  take  him  by  himself  privately,  and  said  to  him,  *'  I  will  give  thee  thy 
life,  if  thou  wilt  discover  who  it  was  that  persuaded  thee  to  forge  such  stories." 
So  he  said  that  he  would  discover  him  ;  and  followed  Csesar,  and  pointed  to  that 
Jew  who  abused  the  resemblance  df  his  face  to  get  money  ;  for  that  he  had  re- 
ceived more  presents  in  every  city  than  ever  Alexander  did  while  he  was  alive. 
Oeesar  laughed  at  the  contrivance,  and  put  this  spurious  Alexander  among  his 
rowers,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  his  body,  but  ordered  him  that  persuaded 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  But  for  the  people  of  Melos,  they  had  been  suflicientlj 
punished  for  their  folly,  by  the  expenses  they  had  been  at  on  his  account. 

8.  And  now  Archelaus  took  possession  of  his  ethnarchy,  and  used  not  the  Jews 
only  but  tb^  Samaritans  also  barbarously,  and  this  out  of  his  resentment  to  theif 
old  quarreis  with  him.  Whereupon  they  both  of  them  sent  ambassadors  against 
liim  to  Csesar;  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  government  he  was  banished  to  Vien. 
na,  a  city  of  Gaul,  and  his  effects  were  put  into  Ceesar's  treasury.  But  the  report 
goes,  that  before  he  was  sent  for  by  Ccesar,  he  seemed  to  see  nine  ears  of  com, 
full  and  large,  but  devoured  by  oxen.  When,  therefore,  he  had  sent  for  the  di- 
viners, and  some  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  inquired  of  them  what  they  thought  it 
portended ;  and  when  one  of  them  had  one  interpretation,  and  another  had  ano- 
ther, Simon,  one  of  the  sect  of  the  Essens,  said,  that  ^*  he  thought  the  ears  of 
corn  denoted  years,  and  the  oxen  denoted  a  mutation  of  things,  because  by  theii 
ploughing  they. made  an  alteration  of  the  country:  that,  therefore,  he  should 
reign  as  many  yeart;  as  there  wepe  ears  of  coi*n,  and  after  he  had  passed  through 
various  alterations  of  fortune,  should  die."  Now  five  days  after  Archelaus  had 
heard  this  interpretation,  he  was  called  to  his  trial. 

4.  I  cannot  also  but  think  it  worthy  to  be  recorded,  what  dream  Glaphyra,  ths 
daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  had,  who  had  at  first  been  wife  to  Alex, 
ander,  who  was  the  brother  of  Archelaus,  concerning  whom  we  have  been  discour 
•mg.  This  Alexander  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  kipg,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  dea.r. 
ds  we  have  already  related.  This  Glaphyra  was  married,  after  his  death,  to  Juba. 
king  of  Libya,  and  after  his  death,  was  returned  home,  and  lived  a  widow  witL 
her  father.  Then  it  was  that  Archelaus  the  ethnarch  saw  her,  and  fell  so  deep*> 
in  love  with  her,  that  he  divorced  Mariamne  who  was  then  his  wife,  and  uiarri  o 
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ber.    When,  therefore,  she  was  come  into  Judea,  and  had  been  there  for  a  little 

vhile,  she  thought  she  saw  Alexander  stand  hy  hfir,  and  that  he  said  to  her, 

**  Thy  marriage  with  the  king  of  Libya  might  have  been  sufficient  for  thee  ;  but 
Jiou  wast  not  contented  with  him,  but  hast  returned  again  to  my  family,  to  a  third 
husband,  and  him,  thou  impudent  woman,  hast  thou  chosen  for  thine  husband  who 
IS  my  brother.  However,  I  shall  not  overlook  the  injury  thou  hast  offered  me ;  I 
shalf  [soon]  have  thee  again,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no."  Now  Glaphyra  hardlv 
survived  the  narration  of  this  dream  of  hers  two  days. 


CHAP.  vni. 

irehdaus^a  Ethnarchy  is  reduced  into  a  [Roman]  Province.    The  Sedition  ofJudoi 
of  Gaiaee.     The  Three  Sects  of  the  Jews. 

^  1.  And  now  Archelaus's  part  of  Judea  was  reduced  into  a  province  ;  and  Co 
poaius,  one  of  the  equestrian  order  among  the  Romans,  was  sent  as  a  procurator, 
having  the  power  of  [life  and]  death  put  into  his  hands  by  Csesar.  Under  his 
mdministration  it  was  that  a  certain  Galilean,  whose  name  was  Judas,  prevailed 
with  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  and  said  they  were  cowards,  if  they  would  endure 
to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Romans,  and  would,  af\er  God,  submit  to  mortal  men  as  their 
lords-  This  man  was  a  teacher  of  a  peculiar  sect  of  his  own,  and  was  not  at  all 
like  the  rest  of  those  their  leaders. 

2.  For  there  are  three  philosophical  sects  among  the  Jews.  The  followers  of 
the  first  of  which  are  the  Pharisees,  of  the  second  the  Sadducees,  and  the  third 
feet,  which  pretends  to  a  severer  discipline,  are  called  Essens.  These  last  are 
Jews  by  birth,  and  seem  to  have  a  greater  ejection  for  one  another  than  the  other 
sects  have  These  Essens  reject  pleasuren  as  an  evil,  but  esteein  continence  and 
the  conquest  over  our  passions  as  a  virtue.  They  neglect  wedlock,  but  choose 
tut  other  persons  children  while  they  are  pliable  and  fit  for  learning,  and  esteem 
them  to  be  of  their  kindred*  and  form  them  according  to  their  own  manners. 
They  do  not  absolutely  deny  the  f  tness  of  marriage,  and  the  succesion  of  man- 
Kind  thereby  continued ;  but  they  guard  against  the  lascivious  behaviour  of  wo- 
men,  and  are  persuaded  that  none  of  them  preserve  their  fidelity  to  one  man. 

3.  These  men  are  despisers  of  riches,  and  so  very  communicative  as  raises  our 
admiration.  Nor  is  there  any  one  to  be  found  among  them,  who  hath  more  than 
another ;  for  it  is  a  law  among  them,  that  those  who  come  to  them  must  let  what 
they  have  be  common  to  the  whole  order,  insomuch  that  among  them  all  there 
m  no  appearance  of  poverty  or  excess  of  nches,  but  every  one's  possessions  are 
mtermingled  with  every  other's  possessions,  and  so  there  is,  as  it  were,  one  pa- 
trimony  among  all  the  brethren.  They  think  that  oil  is  a  defilement ;  and  if  any 
of  them  be  anointed,  without  his  own  approbation,  it  is  wiped  off  his  body ;  for 
they  think  to  bo  sM^eaty  is  a  good  thing,  as  they  do  also  to  be  clothed  in  white 
garments.  They  also  have  stewards  appointed  to  take  care  of  their  common  af- 
fairs,  who  every  one  of  them  have  no  separate  business  for  any,  but  what  is  for 
the  uses  of  them  all. 

4.  They  have  no  one  certain  city,  but  many  of  them  dwell  in  every  city ;  and 
fif  any  of  their  sect  come  from  otiier  places,  what  they  have  lies  open  for  them, 
just  as  if  it  were  their  own :  and  they  go  into  such  as  they  never  knew  before,  as 
if  they  had  been  ever  so  long  acquainted  with  them  :  For  which  reason  they  carry 
nothing  at  all  with  Ihcm  when  they  travel  into  remote  ])arts,  though  still  they  take 
their  weapons  with  them,  for  fear  of  thieves.  Accordingly,  there  is,  in  every  city 
where  they  live,  one  appointed  particularly  to  take  care  of  strangers,  and  to  pro- 
vide garments  and  other  necessaries  for  them.  But  the  habit  and  management 
of  their  bodies  is  such  as  children  use  who  are  in  tear  of  their  masters.  Nor  do 
Ihey  allow  the  change  of  garments  or  of  shoes,  till  they  be  first  entirely  torn  *.o 
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pieces  or  worn  out  by  time.  Nor  do  they  either  buy  or  sell  any  thing  to  one  ano 
ther,  but  every  one  of  thenlf  gives  wlial  he  hath  to  him  that  wanleth  it,  and  re- 
ceives from  him  again  in  lieu  of  it  %vhat  may  be  convenient  for  hiuiself ;  and  al- 
though there  be  no  requital  made,  they  are  fully  allowed  to  take  what  tliey  want 
of  whomsoever  they  please. 

5.  And  as  for  their  piety  towards  God,  it  is  very  extraordinary :  for  before  sun- 
rising  they  speak  not  a  word  about  profane  mutters,  but  put  up  certain  prayers,^ 
whic!:  they  have  received  from  their  forefathers,  as  if  they  made  supplication  for' 
its  rising.  After  this  every  one  of  them  are  sent  away  by  their  curators  to  exer- 
cise some  of  those  arts  wherein  they  are  skived,  in  which  they  labour  with  great 
diligence  till  the  fifth  hour :  after  which  they  assemble  iheraselves  together  agaiu 
into  one  place ;  and  when  they  have  clothed  themselves  in  white  veils,  they  then 
bathe  their  bodies  in  cold  water.  And  after  this  purification  is  over,  they  every 
one  meet  together  in  an  apartment  of  their  own,  into  which  it  is  not  pennitted  to 
any  one  of  another  sect  to  enter ;  while  they  go,  after  a  pure  manner,  into  the 
dining-room,  as  into  a  certain  holy  temple,  and  quietly  set  themselves  down ; 
upon  which  the  baker  lays  them  loaves  in  order :  the  cook  alsfi  brings  a  single 
plate  of  one  sort  of  food,  and  sets  it  before  every  one  of  them  ;  but  a  priest  saya 
grace  before  meat,  and  it  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  taste  of  the  food  before  grace 
be  said.  The  same  priest,  when  he  hath  dined,  says  grace  again  after  meat;  and 
nrhen  they  begin  and  when  they  end  they  praise  God,  as  he  that  bestows  their 
food  upon  them ,  after  which  they  lay  aside  their  [white]  garments,  and  betake 
themselves  to  their  labours  again  till  the  evening ;  then  they  return  home  to 
supper,  after  the  same  manner,  and  if  there  be  any  strangers  there,  they  sit  down 
with  them.  Nor  is  there  ever  any  clamour  or  disturbance  to  pollute  their  house, 
but  they  give  every  one  leave  to  speak  in  their  turn ;  which  silence  thus  kept  in 
their  house  appears  to  foreigners  like  some  tremendous  mystciy ;  the  cause  of 
which  is  that  perpetual  sobriety  they  exercise,  and  the  same  settled  measure  of 
meat  and  drink  that  is  allotted  them,  and  that  such  as  is  abundantly  sufficient  foi 
I  hem.  , 

6.  And  truly,  as  for  other  things,  they  do  nothing  but  according  to  the  injunc 
tions  of  their  curators ;  only  these  two  things  are  dnno  among  them  at  every  one's 
own  free  will,  which  are  to  assist  those  that  want  it,  and  to  show  mercy ;  for  they 
are  permitted  of  their  own  accord  to  afiTord  succour  to  such  as  deserve  it,  when 
they  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  to  bestow  food  on  those  that  are  in  distress ;  but 
they  cannot  give  any  thing  to  their  kindred  without  the  curators.  They  dispense 
their  anger  after  a  just  manner,  and  restrain  their  passion.  They  arc  emment 
for  fidelity,  and  are  the  ministers  of  peace:  whatsover  they  say  also  is  firmer  than 
an  oath ;  but  swearing  is  avoided  by  them,  and  they  esteem  it  worse  than  per- 
jury ;*  for  they  say,  that  he  who  cannot  be  believed,  without  [swearing  by]  God, 
IS  already  condemned.  They  also  take  great  pains  in  studying  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  and  choose  out  of  them  what  is  most  for  the  advantage  of  their  sool 
and  body,  and  they  inquire  after  such  roots  and  medicinal  stones  as  may  cure 
their  distempers. 

7.  But  now,  if  any  one  hath  a  mind  to  come  over  to  their  sect,  he  is  not  im- 
mediately admitted,  but  he  is  prescribed  the  same  method  of  living  which  they 
use  for  a  year,  while  he  continues  excluded ;  and  they  give  him  also  a  small 
Uatchet,  and  the  forementioned  girdle,  and  the  white  garment.     And  when  he 

•  This  practice  of  theEssens,  in  refusing  to  sv>ear^  and  esteeming  sicearing  on  ordinary  occasions  woiM 
ih^a perjuri/t  is  delivered  here  in  general  word?,  as  are  the  pacallel  injunctions  of  our  Saviour,  Matt.  ▼. 
S-1,  xxiii.  16  ;  and  of  St.  James,  v.  12;  but  all  admit  of  particular  exceptions,  for  solfmn  causes,  and  oo 
ereai  and  nccessar)-  occasions.  Thus  these  very  Esscns,  who  here  do  tealously  avoid  swearing,  are  re- 
lated, iu  V.te  very  next  section,  to  admit  none  till  they  take  tremendous  oaths  to  perform  their  several  du- 
ties to  God  and  to  their  neighbour,  without  supposing  they  thereby  break  thisrule  not  to  swear  at  all  The 
c<ise  is  the  same  in  Christianity,  as  we  learn  from  the* Apostolical  Constitutions,  which,  ahhough  ihey 
acree  with  Christ  and  St.  James  in  forbidding  to  swear  in  general,  ch.  v.  12 ;  ch.  vi.  23 ;  yet  <lo  iliey  ex- 
plain it  elsewhere,  by  avoiding  to  sicear falsely,  and  to  swear  often  and  in  t'oin,  ch.  ii.  36:  and  again,  by 
mpcaring  at  allf  butwithal  adding,  that  \f  that  cannot  be  avoided,  to  swear  tndy^  ch.  vii  3,  whicu  <'^ 
duil  V  evolam  to  us  the  nature  of  the  measures  of  this  general  iniuociioa 
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hath  giren  evidence,  during  that  time,  that  he  can  ohsenre  their  continence,  he 
approaches  nearer  to  their  way  of  living,  and  is  made  &  partaker  of  the  waters  of 
purification ;  yet  is  he  not  even  now  admitted  to  live  with  them ;  for  after  this  de- 
monstration  of  his  fortitude,  his  temper  is  tried  two  more  years,  and  if  he  appear 
to  be  worthy,  they  then  admit  him  into  their  society.  And  hefore  he  is  allowed 
to  touch  their  common  food,  he  is  obliged  to  take  tremendous  oaths,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  he  will  exercise  piety  towards  God,  and  then  that  he  will  observe  jus- 
tice  towards  men,  and  that  he  will  do  no  harm  to  any  one,  either  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, or  by  the  command  of  others :  that  he  will  always  hate  the  wicked,  and  be 
•nistant  to  the  righteous:  that  he  will  ever  show  fidelity  to  all  men,  and  especi. 
illy  to  those  in  authority ;  because  no  one  obtains  the  government  without  God's 
aasistance ;  and  that  if  he  be  in  authority,  he  will  at  no  time  whatever  abuse  his 
•athority,  nor  endeavour  to  outshine  his  subjects,  either  in  his  garments,  or  any 
Other  finery:  that  he  will  be  perpetually  a  lover  of  truth,  and  propose  to  himself 
to  reprove  those  that  tell  lies  :  that  he  will  keep  his  hands  clear  from  thefl  and  his 
■otil  from  unlawful  gains;  and  that  he  will  neither  conceal  any  thing  from  those 
of  his  own  sect,  nor  discover  any  of  their  doctrines  to  others,  no  not  though  any 
one  should  compel  him  so  to  do  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Moreover,  he  swears 
to  communicate  their  doctrines  to  no  one  any  otherwise  than  as  he  received  them 
himself:  that  he  will  abstain  from  robbery,  and  will  equally  preserve  the  books 
belonging  to  their  sect,  and  the  names  of  the  angels'**  [or  messengers.]  These 
mre  the  oaths  by  which  they  secure  their  proselytes  to  themllslves. 

8.  But  for  those  that  are  caught  in  any  heinous  sins,  they  cast  them  out  of 
dioir  society  ;  and  he  who  is  thus  separated  from  them,  does  of\en  die  after  a 
miserable  manner  ;  for  as  he  is  bound  by.  the  oath  he  hath  taken,  and  by  the 
customs  be  hath  been  engaged  In,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  partake  of  that  food  that 
he  meets  with  elsewhere,  but  is  forced  to  eat  grass,  and  to  famish  his  body  with 
hunger,  till  he  perish  ;  for  which  reason  they  receive  many  of  them  again,  when 
they  arc  at  their  last  gasp,  out  of  compassion  to  them,  as  thinking  the  miseries 
they  have  endured  till  they  came  to  the  very  brink  of  death,  to  be  a  suilicient 
punishment  for  the  sins  they  had  been  guilty  of. 

9.  But  in  the  judgments  they  exercise  they  are  most  accurate  and  just,  nor  do 
they  pass  sentence  by  the  votes  of  a  court  that  is  fewer  than  a  hundred.  And  as 
to  what  is  once  determined  by  that  number,  it  is  unalterable.  What  they  most  of 
all  honour,  at*tcr  God  himself,  is  the  name  of  their  legislator  [Moses,]  whom  if 
any  one  blaspheme  he  is  punished  capitally.  They  also  think  it  a  good  thing  to 
obey  their  elders  and  the  major  part.  Accordingly,  if  ten  of  ihem  be  sitting 
togetlicr,  no  one  of  them  will  speak  while  the  other  nine  are  against  it.  They 
also  avoid  spitting  in  the  midst  of  them,  or  on  the  right  side.  Moreover,  they 
are  stricter  than  any  other  of  the  Jews  in  resting  from  their  labours  on  the 
■eventh  day  ;  for  they  not  only  get  their  food  ready  the  day  before,  that  they  may 
not  be  obliged  to  kindle  a  fire  on  that  day,  but  they  will  not  remove  any  vessel 
oat  of  its  place,  nor  go  to  stool  thereon.  Nay,  on  the  other  days,  they  dig  a 
mall  pit  a  foot  deep,  with  a  paddle  (which  kind  of  hatchet  is  given  them,  when 
they  are  first  admitted  among  them,)  and  covering  themselves  round  with  their 
garment,  that  they  may  not  affront  the  divine  rays  of  light,  they  ease  themselves 
into  that  pit ;  after  which  they  put  the  earth  that  was  dug  out  again  into  tho  pit ; 
and  even  this  they  do  only  in  the  more  lonely  places,  which  they  choose  out  for 

•  This  nifiitiojj  of  the  names  ofangeh^  so  particularly  preserved  by  theEssens,  (if  it  lueans  more  than 
ihoM  nuif^ms^er^  which  were  employert  to  bring  thrm  the  peculiar  books  of  their  s«ct,)  looks  like  a  pie- 
\uilt  to  xU^iWort'iippiug^oJ'  anffelsblhmeil  by  St.  !*aul  as  superstitious,  and  Uiilawful  in  some  such  forto 
people  as  these  tIt>^ens  were,  Coloss.  ii.  8;  as  is  the  prayer  to  or  towaids  the  sun  for  his  rising;  every 
Rinmins,  mtntioned  Ivfoie,  sect.  5,  very  like  those  not  much  later  observances  madeinention  of  in  the 
preaching  of  lVt*T,  Authent.  Roc.  Fart  ii.  page  €6^  ;  and  regarding  a  kind  of  worship  of  angels,  of  tn* 
niMith,  and  of  th?i  moon,  and  not  celebrating  the  new  moons,  or  other  festivals,  unlei^^s  the  moon  ap* 

Jenreii :  which,  indrrd,  seems  to  me  the  earliest  mention  of  any  regard  to  the  moon*s  phasisin  fixing  t!^ 
Bwi^  calendar  i  uf  which  Uie  Talmud  and  later  rabbins  talk  so  much|  and  upon  so  little  verva«icieii 
fwuttdat-Joo. 
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tins  purpose ;'  anil  although  this  easement  of  the  hody  be  natural,  yet  it  is  a  nils 
with  them  to  wash  themselves  after  it,  as  if  it  were  a  defilement  to  them. 

10.  Now  after  the  time  of  their  preparatory  trial  is  over,  they  are  parted  into 
four  classes  ;  and  so  far  are  the  juniors  inferior  to  the  seniors,  that  if  the  seniors 
should  be  touched  by  the  juniors,  they  must  wash  themselves,  as  if  they  had  ia- 
termixed  themselves  with  the  company  of  a  foreigner.  They  are  long-lived  also, 
insomuch  that  ipany  of  them  live  above  a  hundred  years,  by  means  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  diet,  nay,  as  I  think,  by  means  of  the  regular  course  of  life  they 
observe  also.  Tliey  contemn  the  miseries  of  life,  and  are  above  pain,  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  their  mind.  And  as  for  death,  if  it  will  be  for  their  glory,  they  esteem 
it  better  than  living  always ;  and,  indeed,  our  war  witli  the  Romans  gave  abundant 
evidence  what  great  souls  they  had  in  their  trials,  wherein,  although  they  were 
tortured  and  distorted,  burnt  and  torn  to  pieces,  and  went  through  all  kinds  of 
instruments  of  torment,  that  they  might  be  forced  either  to  blaspheme  their  legis- 
lator or  to  cat  what  was  forbidden  them,  yet  could  not  they  be  made  to  do  eithei 
of  them,  no  nor  once  to  flatter  their  tormentors,  or  to  shed  a  tear ;  but  they  smiled 
in  their  very  pains,  and  laughed  those  to  scorn  who  infticted  the  torments  upoD 
them,  and  resigned  up  their  souls  with  great  alacrity,  as  expecting  to  receive  them 
again. 

11.  For  their  doctrine  is  this,  that  bodies  are  corruptible,  and  that  the  matter 
they  are  made  of  is  not  permanent;  but  that  the  souls  are  immortal,  and  xon- 
tinue  for  ever :  and  that  they  come  out  of  the  most  subtile  air,  and  are  united 
to  their  bodies  as  to  prisons,  into  which  they  are  drawn  by  a  certain  natural  en* 
ticement ;  but  that  when  they  are  set  free  from  the  bonds  of  the  ilesh,  they  then, 
as  released  from  a  long  bondage,  rejoice  and  mount  upward.  And  this  is  like  the 
opinion  of  the  Greeks,  that  good  souls  have  their  habitations  beyond  the  ocean, 
m  a  region  that  is  neither  oppressed  with  storms  of  rain  or  snow,  or  with  intense 
heat ;  but  that  this  place  is  such  as  is  rofreshea  by  the  gentle  breathingof  a  west 
wind,  that  is  perpetually  blowing  from  the  ocean  ;  while  they  allot  to  bad  souls  a 
dark  and  tempestuous  den,  full  of  never  ceasing  punishments.  And,  indeed, 
the  Greeks  seem  to  me  to  have  followed  the  same  notion,  when^they  allot  the 
islands  of  the  blessed  to  their  brave  men,  whom  they  call  heroes  and  demigods, 
and  to  the  souls  of  the  wicked  the  region  of  the  ungodly  in  Hades,  where  theii 
fables  relate  that  certain  persons,  such  as  Sisyphus,  and  Tantalus,  and  Ixion,  and 
Tityus,  are  punished;  which  is  built  on  this  first  supposition,  that  souls  are  im 
mortal ;  and  thence  are  those  exhortations  to  virtue,  and  dehortations  from  wick- 
edness, collected,  whereby  good  men  are  bettered  in  the  conduct  of  their  life 
by  the  hope  they  have  of  reward  after  therr  death,  and  whereby  the  vehement 
inclinations  of  bad  men  to  vice  are  restrained,  by  the  fear  and  expectation  they 
are  in,  that  althougn  they  should  lie  concealed  in  this  life,  they  should  suffer 
immortal  punishment  after  their  death.  '  These  are  the  divine  doctrines  of  the 
Essens'"  about  the  soul,  which  lay  an  unavoidable  bait  for  such  as  have  once 
had  a  taste  of  their  philosophy. 

12.  There  are  also  those  among  them  who  undertake  to  foretellf  thmgs  te 
come  by  reading  the  holy  books,  and  using  several  sorts  of  purifications,  and  be- 
ing perpetually  conversant  in  the  discourses  of  the  prophets  ;  and  it  is  but  seldom 
tliai  they  miss  in  their  predictions. 

13.  Moreover,  there  is  another  order  of  Essens,  who  agree  with  the  rest  as  tc 
their  way  of  living,  and  customs,  and  laws,  but  differ  from  them  in  the  point  of  - 
marriage,  as  thinking  that  by  not  marrying  they  cut  ofTthe  principal  part  of  human 

•  Of  thesie  Jewish  or  Essene,  arid»  indeed,  Christian  doririncs  concerning  souls,  \)0\h  eood  and  Imd,  m 
Hade?,  see  ihai  excellent  discourse  or  homily  of  our  Josephui  concerning  Hades,  at  the  end  oi  voi.  iL 

♦•  Dean  Aldrich   reckons  up  three  examples  of  this  gift  of  prophecy  in  several  ofrhesje  Ks>ens  out  of 

>«sephus  himself,  viz.  in  the  History  of  the  War,  B.  i.  ch.  iii.  sect.  5,  Judas  foretoli!  the  death  of  Anti 

*  frinus  at  Strato's  Tower;  B.  ii.  ch.  vii.  sect.  3  ;  Simon  foretold  that  A.^chelaus  shcmld  reijjn  hut. nine  « 

en  years ;  and  Anliq.  B.  \\.  ch.  x.  sect.  4, ii,  Menehem  foretold  that  Herod  should  he  kh\Zf  and  should  reige 

iiYmunicar.y,  and  tnat  for  more  tlian  twenty  or  even  thirty  years.     All  which  caiwe  to  pass  acconlingff 
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ife,  which  18  the  prospect  of  succession ;  nay,  rather,  that  if  all  men  should  be  of 
ttM  same  opinion,  the  whole  race  of  mankind  would  faiU  However,  they  try  their 
spouses  for  three  years ;  and  if  they  find  that  they  have  their  natural  purgations 
thricOy  as  trials  that  they  are  likely  to  be  fruitful,  they  then  actually  marry  them 
But  tliey  do  not  use  to  accompany  with  their  wives  when  they  are  with  child,  as 
a  demonstration  that  they  do  not  marry  out  of  regard  to  pleasure,  but  for  the 
sake  of  posterity.  Now  the  women  go  into  the  baths  with  some  of  their  gar« 
ments  on,  as  the  men  do  with  somewhat  girded  about  them.  And  these  are  the 
customs  of  this  order  of  Essens. 

14.  But  then  as  to  the  two  other  orders  at  first  mentioned,  the  Pharisees  are 
tiiose  who  are  esteemed  most  skilful  in  the  exact  explication  of  their  laws,  and  in- 
traduce  the  first  sect.  These  ascribe  all  to  fate  [or  providence}  and  to  God,  and 
yet  allow,  that  to  act  what  is  right,  or  the  contrary,  is  principally  in  the  power  of 
men ;  although  fate  does  cooperate  in  every  action.  The>  say,  that  all  the  souls 
are  incorruptible,  but  that  the  souls*  of  good  men  oi^ly  are  removed  into  other 
bodies,  but  that  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  subject  to  eternal  punishment.  But  the 
Sadducees  are  those  tiiat  compose  the  second  order,  and  take  away  fate  entirely, 
and  suppose  that  God  is  not  concerned  in  our  doing  or  not  doing  what  is  evil ;  and 
they  say,  that  to  act  what  is  good  or  what  is  evil  is  at  men's  own  choice ;  and  that  the 
one  or  the  other  belongs  so  to  every  one,  that  they  may  act  as  tliey  please.  They 
also  take  away  the  behef  of  the  immortal  duration  of  the  soul,  and  the  punishments 
and  rewards  in  Hades.  Moreover,  the  Pharisees  are  friendly  to  one  another, 
and  are  for  the  exercise  of  concord  and  regard  for  the  public ;  but  tlie  behaviour  of 
the  Sadducees  one  towards  another  is  in  some  degree  wild,  and  their  conversation 
with  those  that  are  of  their  own  party  is  as  barbarous  as  if  they  were  strangers 
Id  them.  And  this  is  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  tlie  philosophic  sects  among 
the  Jews. 


CHAP.  IX. 

7%c  Death  of  Salome.    The  Cities  which  Herod  and  Philip  buHt,   Pilate  occastoiu 

Dislurbaitcrs,     Tiberius  puts  Agrippa  into  Bonds;  but  Caius  frees  him  from 

tluimy  and  makes  lum  King,     Herod  Antipas  is  banished. 

^  1.  AxD  now  as  the  etnarchy  of  Archelaus  was  fallen  into  a  Roman  province,  the 
other  sons  of  Herod,  Philip,  and  that  Herod  who  was  called  Antipas,  each  of  them 
took  upon  them  the  administration  of  their  own  tctrarchics ;  for  when  Salome  died 
she  bequeathed  to  Julia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  both  her  toparchy,  and  Jamnia,  also 
her  plantation  of  palm-trees  that  were  at  Phasaelis.f  But  when  the  Roman  empire 
was  translated  to  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Julia,  upon  the  death  of  Augustus,  who  had 

•  There  is  so  initch  more  here  about  the  Essens  than  is  cited  from  Josephus  in  Porphyry  ant)  Eusebiui, 
•ud  jet  so  much  le&s  about  the  Ptiarisees  and  Sadducees,  tlie  tivn  other  Jewish  sects,  tlian  woiihi  naturally 
ae  expected  in  proponion  to  the  Essens  or  third  sect,  nay,  than  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  hiniselfcl^ewhere, 
tJwt  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  Josephus  had  at  first  written  le^s  of  tlie  one  and  more  of  the  two  otliert 
Ihan  hit  present  copies  anord  us ;  as  also,  that  by  some  unknown  accident  our  present  copies  are  here 
Bade  up  of  the  larger  edition  in  the  first  ca«e,  and  the  smaller  in  the  second.  See  the  note  in  Maver- 
cinip*t  edition.  However,  what  Josephus  says  in  the  name  of  the  i'harisees,  that  only  tlie  snuls  of  enod 
pncn  go  out  of  one  body  into  another,  although  all  souls  are  innnurtal,  and  still  the  souls  of  the  bad  are 
lia*>le  toetemdl  punishment;  as  albO  what  he  says  afterward,  Antiq.  H.  xviii.  chap.  i.  bcct.  3,  that  the 
MHJrs  vigour  is  immortal :  and  that  under  the  earth  they  receive  rewards  or  punii»hmcnts  according  ai 
their  lives  have  !)een  vi;tuous  or  vicious  in  the  present  world  ;  that  to  the  bad  is  allotted  an  eternal  nrison, 
out  that  the  t;orv]  arc  permitted  to  live  a;2;ain  in  this  world,  are  nearly  ag'^ceable  to  the  cioc'.rineAof^Chris- 
banity.  Onlv  Jo;ephus*s  rejection  of  the  return  of  the  wicked  ipio  other  iKKJies,  or  into  x\:  s  world,  which 
Oe  grantf  to  the  t;oi>'.l.  looks  somewhat  like  a  contradiction  to  St.  Paid's  account  of  the  doctrine  of  tiM 
•  ews,  that  thej/  tfumstlvta  allow  that  tlicrt  should  bt  a  rtsurrection  of  the  dead^  both  of' the  just  and  unjust^ 
4cts,  en.  xxiv"  ll.  Vet  because  Josephu&'s  account  is  thii  of  the  Pharisees,  and  M.  I'aul's  tliat  of  tha 
•w«  in  cenoral,  an<i  of  hiinyflf,  the  contradiction  is  no;  very  certain, 
f  We  h:ivc  here  in  that  (Ireek  MS.  which  was  once  Aiexander  IVtavius's,  but  it  is  noir  in  the  library 
■f  Ln'dsn,  two  mo^t  remarkable  additions  to  the  conimon  copies,  though  deemed  worth  little  remark  by 
die  editor :  wliirh  upon  t'r.e  nientinn  of  Tiberius's  coming  to  the  eninire,  mserts  firs*  the  famous  testinitmv 
if  Joicphus  concerning  Jesus  (Christ,  as  it  stands  veroaitm  in  tlie  Antiquities,  B  sviiL  diap.  ju.  ftct  JL 
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reigned  (ifty-ieven  years,  six  months,  and  two  days,  both  Herod  and  Philip  coot' 
nued  in  their  tetrarchies ;  and  the  latter  of  them  built  the  city  Ca&sarea,  at  the  foua 
Cains  of  Jordan,  and  in  the  region  of  Paneas;  as  also  the  city  of  Julias,  in  the  Lowei 
Gaulanitis.  Herod  also  built  the  city  Tibeiias  in  Galilee,  and  in  Perea  [beyont 
Jordan]  another  that  was  also  called  Julias. 

2.  Now  Pilate,  who  was  sent  as  procurator  into  Judea  by  Tiberius,  sent 
by  night  those  images  of  Ca?sar  that  are  called  ensigns  into  Jerusalem.  This 
excited  a  very  great  tumult  among  the  Jews  when  it  was  day ;  for  those  that 
were  near  them  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  them,  as  indications  that  their 
laws  were  trodden  under  foot ;  for  ,those  laws  do  not  permit  any  sort  of  image 
to  be  brought  into  the  city.  Nay,  besides  the  indicnation  which  the  citizens 
had  themselves  at  this  procedure,  a  vast  number  of  people  came  running  out 
of  the  country.  These  came  zealously  to  Pilate  to  Csesarea,  and  besought 
him  to  carry  those  ensigns  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  preserve  them  their  an- 
cient laws  inviolable ;  but  upon  Pilate's  denial  of  their  request,  they  fell  down 
postrate  upon  the  ground,  and  continued  immoveable  in  that  posture  for  five  days 
and  as  many  nights. 

3.  On  the  next  day  Pilate  sat  upon  his  tribunal  in  the  open  market-place,  and 
called  to  him  the  multitude,  as  desirous  to  give  them  an  answer ;  and  then  gave 
a  signal  to  the  soldiers  that  they  should  all  by  agreement  at  once  encompass  the 
Jews  with  their  weapons  ;  so  the  band  of  soldiers  stood  round  about  the  Jews  in 
three  ranks.  The  Jews  were  under  the  utmost  consternation  at  that  unexpected 
sight :  Pilate  also  said  to  them,  that  they  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  unless  they  would 
admit  of  Caesar's  images,  and  gave  intimation  to  the  soldiers  to  draw  their  naked 
swords.  Hereupon  the  Jews,  as  it  were  at  one  signal,  fell  down  in  vast  numben 
together,  and  exposed  their  necks  bare,  and  cried  out,  that  they  were  sooner 
ready  to  be  slain,  than  that  their  law  s  should  be  transgressed.  Hereupon  Pilate 
was  greatly  surprised  at  their  prodigious  superstition,  and  gave  order  tliat  the 
ensigns  should  be  presently  carried  out  of  Jerusalem. 

4.  After  this  he  raised  another  disturbance,  by  expending  that  sacred  treasure 
which  is  called  Corhan*  upon  aqueducts,  whereby  he  brought  water  from  the 
distance  of  four  hundred  furlongs.  At  this  the  multitude  had  indignation  ;  and 
when  Pilate  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  came  about  his  tribunal  and  made  a 
clamour  at  it.  Now  when  he  was  apprized  aforehand  of  this  disturbance,  be 
niLxcd  his  own  soldiers  in  their  armour  with  the  multitude  ;  and  ordered  tliem  to 
conceal  themselves  under  the  habits  of  private  men,  and  not,  mdeed,  to  use  their 
swords,  but  with  their  staves  to  beat  those  that  made  the  clamour.  He  then  gave 
the  signal  from  his  tribunal  [to  do  as  he  had  bidden  them.]  Now  the  Jews  were 
80  sadly  beaten,  that  many  of  them  perished  by  the  stripes  they  received,  and 
many  of  them  perished  as  trodden  to  death  by  themselves  ;  by  which  means  tlie 
multitude  was  astonished  dt  the  calamity  of  those  that  were  slain,  and  held  their 
peace. 

5.  In  the  meantime  Agrippa,  the  son  of  that  AristobuluS  who  had  been  slain  by 
his  father  Herod,  came  to  Tiberius  to  accuse  Herod  the  tetrarch ;  who  not  admit* 
ting  of  his  accusation  he  stayed  at  Rome,  and  cuhivatcd  a  friendship  with  others  of 
the  men  of  note,  but  principally  with  Caius  the  sou  of  Germanicus,  who  was  then 
but  a  private  person.  Now  this  Agrippa,  at  a  certain  time,  feasted  Caius  ;  and  as 
he  was  very  complaisant  to  him  on  several  other  accounts,  he  at  length  stretched 
out  his  hands,  and  openly  wished  that  Tibenus  might  die,  and  that  he  might  quick- 
ly see  him  emperor  of  the  world.  This  was  told  to  Tiberius  by  one  of  Agrippa's 
domestics,  who  thereupon  was  very  angry,  and  ordered  Agrippa  to  be  bound,  and 

with  some  parts  of  that  excellent  discnurse  or  liomily  of  Josephus  concerning  liades,  annexed  to  the  work. 
|{ut  what  is  liere  principally  to  be  noted  is  this,  that  in  this  homily,  Josephus,  having  just  mentioned 
ChiJsi,  as  Cod  ifte  Wordy  and  the  Judge  qf  the  icorld,  appointed  by  the  Father^  ^c.  adds,  that  A<.^ 
himself  ilseich^re  spoken  abovt  himmore  nicely  or particuhrly. 


•fuie 


Thitt  »se  of  corban,  or  oblation,  as  here  applied  to  the  sacred  money  dedicated  to  God  in  the  tnanti 
teiuole,  Ulu^iratei  our  Saviour*!  words,  Mark,  vii.  11.  12. 
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had  him  very  ill  treated  in  the  prison  for  six  monbis,  until  ^berios  died,  after  he 
had  reigned  twenty-two  years  six  months  and  three  days. 

6.  But  when  Caius  was  made  Cssar,  he  released  Agrippa  from  his  bonds,  and 
ioade  him  king  of  Philip's  tetrarchy,  who  was  now  dead  ;  but  when  Agrippa  had 
arriTed  at  that  degree  of  dignity,  he  inflamed  the  ambitious  desires  of  Herod 
the  tetrarch,  who  was  chiefly  induced  to  hope  for  the  royal  authority  by  his  wife 
Herodias,  who  reproached  him  for  his  sloth,  and  told  him,  that  it  was  only  because 
he  would  not  sail  to  CsBsar  that  he  was  destitute  of  that  great  dignity ;  for  since 
Cssar  had  made  Agrippa  a  king  from  a  private  person,  much  more  would  he  ad. 
ranee  him  from  a  tetrarch  to  that  dignity.  These  arguments  prevailed  with  Her. 
od,  so  that  he  came  to  Caius,  by  whom  he  was  punished  for  his  ambition,  by  being 
innished  into  Spain  ;  for  Agrippa  followed  him  in  order  to  accuse  him  ;  to  whom 
also  Caius  gave  his  tetrarchy  by  way  of  addition.  So  Herod  died  in  Spain. 
whither  his  wife  had  followed  him. 


CHAP.  X. 

Cmau  commands  thai  his  Statue  should  be  set  up  in  the  Temple  itself;  and  what 
Petronius  did  thereupon. 

{r  1.  Now  Caius  Coesar  did  so  grossly  abuse  the  fortune  he  had  arrived  at,  as  to 

take  himself  to  be  a  god,  and  to  desire  to  be  so  culled  also,  and  to  cut  off  those  of 

the  greatest  nobility  out  of  his  country.     He  also  extended  his  impiety  as  far  as 

the  Jews.     Accordingly,  he  sent  Petronius  with  an  army  to  Jerusalem,  to  place 

Us  statues*  in  the  temple  :  and  commanded  him,  that,  in  case  the  Jews  would 

not  admit  of  them,  he  would  slay  those  that  opposed  it,  and  carry  all  the  rest  of 

the  nation  into  captivity:  but  God  concerned  himself  with  these  his  commands. 

However,  Petronius  marched  outofAntioch  into  Judea  with  three  legions  and 

many  Syrian  auxiliaries.     Now  as  to  the  Jews,  some  of  them  could  not  believe 

the  stories  that  spake  of  a  war;  but  those  that  did  believe  them  were  in  the  ut- 

XDosC  distress  how  to  defend  themselves ;  and  the  terror  diffused  itself  presently 

throiigh  them  all ;  for  the  army  was  already  come  to  Ptolemais. 

3.  This  Ptolemais  is  a  maritime  city  of  Galilee,  built  in  the  great  plain.  It  is 
encompassed  with  mountains ;  that  on  the  east  side,  sixty  furlongs  off,  belongs  to 
Oalilee  ;  but  that  on  the  south  belongs  to  Carmel,  which  is  distant  from  it  a  hun. 
died  and  twenty  furlongs ;  and  that  on  the  north  is  the  highest  of  them  all,  and 
is  caUed  by  the  people  of  the  country  the  ladder  of*the  TyrianSy  which  is  at  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  furlongs.  The  very  small  river  Belusf  runs  by  it,  at  the 
distance  of  two  furlongs ;  near  which  there'  is  Memnon'sj:  monument,  and  hath 
near  it  a  place  no  larger  than  a  hundred  cubits,  which  deserves  admiration ;  for 
the  place  is  round  and  hollow,  and  affords  such  sand  as  glass  is  made  of:  which 
place,  when  it  hath  been  emptied  by  the  many  ships  there  loaded,  it  is  filled  again 
by  the  winds,  which  bring  into  it,  as  it  were  on  purpose,  that  sand  which  lay  re* 
mole,  and  was  no  more  than  bare  common  sand,  while  this  mine  presently  tumi 
it  into  glassy  sand.  And  what  is  to  me  still  more  wonderful,  that  glassy  sand 
which  is  superfluous,  and  is  once  removed  out  of  the  place,  becomes  bare  commoc 
sand  again.     And  this  is  the  nature  of  the  place  we  are  speaking  of. 

3.  But  now  the  Jews  got  together  in  great  numbers,  with  their  wives  and  chiU 
dren,  into  that  plain  that  was  by  Ptolemais,  and  made  supplication  to  Petronius 

*  Tacitus  owns  that  Caius  commanded  the  Jews  to  place  his  effigies  in  their  temple,  though  he  mav 
bt  niiaiken  when  he  adds,  that  the  Jews  thereupon  took  arms. 

t  This  account  of  the  place  near  the  mouth  ofthe  river  Belus  in  Phenlcia,  whence  came  that  sand  tn\ 
of  whieh  the  ancients  made  their  glass,  is  a  known  thing  in  history,  particularly  in  Tacitus  and  SinttNk 
•nd  more  largely  in  Fliny. 

I  Thb  Memiion  had  seteral  monuments,  and  one  of  them  appears,  both  by  Strabo  and  Diodonis  tt 
km  bwa  in  Svria,  and  not  improbablv  in  this  venr  oiaca. 
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first  for  their  laif^B,  and  in  the  next  place  for  themselves.  So  he  was  piy^vaOed 
upon  by  the  niuhitude  of  the  supplicants,  and  by  their  supplications,  and  left  hit 
army  and  the  statues  at  Ptolemais,  and  then  went  forward  into  Galilee  and  caUed 
together  tlie  multitude,  and  all  the  men  of  note,  to  Tiberias,  and  showed  them  Uw 
power  of  the  Romans  and  the  threatenings  of  Ceesar;  and,  besides  this,  proved 
that  their  petition  was  unreasonable,  because,  while  all  the  nations  in  subjection 
o  them  had  placed  the  images  of  Caesar  in  their  several  cities  among  the  rest  of 
their  gods,  for  them  alone  to  oppose  it  was  almost  like  the  behaviour  of  revolter% 
and  WHS  injurious  to  Caesar. 

4.  And  when  they  insisted  on  their  law,  and  the  custom  of  their  countrVy  and 
how  it  was  not  oi^y  not  permitted  them  to  make  either  an  image  of  God,  or, 
indeed,  of  a  man,  and  to  put  it  in  any  despicable  part  of  their  country ,  much  kii 
in  the  temple  itself,  Petronius  repUcd, — ''And  am  not  I  also,  said  he,  bound  to 
keep  the  law  of  my  own  lord  ?  For  if  I  transgress  it,  and  spare  you,  it  is  but  jut 
that  I  perish ;  while  he  that  sent  me,  and  not  I,  will  commence  a  war  against  you , 
for  I  am  under  command  as  well  as  you."  Hereupon  the  whole  multitude  cried 
out,  that  '*  they  were  ready  to  suifer  for  their  law."  Petronius  then  quieted  tbeni 
and  said  to  them, — *'  Will  you,  then,  make  war  against  Caisar ;"  The  Jews  said, 
— "  We  offer  sacrifices  twice  every  day  for  CsBsar,  and  for  the  Roman  people ; 
but  that  if  he  would  place  the  images  among  them,  he  must  first  sacrifiocHhe 
whole  Jewish  nation ;  and  that  they  were  ready  to  expose  themselves,  togethei 
with  their  children,  and  wives,  to  be  slain."  At  this  Petronius  was  astonished: 
and  pitied  them  on  account  of  the  inexpressible  sense  of  religion  the  men  were 
under,  and  that  courage  of  theirs  which  made  them  ready  to  me  for  it ;  so  tbey 
were  dismissed  without  success. 

5.  But  on  the  following  days  he  got  together  the  men  of  power  privately  and 
the  multitude  publicly,  and  sometimes  lie  used  persuasions  to  them,  and  sometimei 
he  gave  them  his  advice,  but  he  chiefly  made  use  of  threatenings  to  them,  and 
insisted  upon  the  power  of  the  Romans  and  the  anger  of  Caius ;  and  besides,  upon 
the  necessity  he  was  himself  under  [to  do  as  he  was  enjoined.]  But  as  they  coaU 
be  no  way  prevailed  upon,  and  he  saw  that  the  country  was  in  danger  of  lying 
without  tillage,  for  it  was  about  seed-time  that  the  multitude  continued  for  fifty 
days  together  idle ;  so  he  at  last  got  them  together,  and  told  them,  that  '*  it  was 
best  for  him  to  run  some  hazard  himself;  for  either  by  the  divine  assistance,  I 
shall  prevail  with  Cssar,  and  shall  myself  escape  the  danger  as  well  as  yoq,  which 
will  be  matter  of  joy  to  us  both :  or,  in  case  Caesar  continued  in  his  rage,  I  will 
be  ready  to  expose  my  own  life  for  such  a  great  number  as  you  are."  Whereupon 
he  dismissed  the  multitude,  wjio  prayed  greatly  for  his  prosperity ;  and  he  took 
the  army  out  of  Ptolemais,  and  returned  to  Antioch  ;  from  whence  he  presently 
sent  an  epistle  to  Coesar,  and  informed  him  of  the  irruption  he  had  n^iade  into 
Judea,  and  of  the  supplications  of  the  nation ;  and  that  unless  he  had  a  mind 
tO  lose  both  the  country  and  the  men  in  it,  he  must  permit  them  to  keep  their  law, 
and  must  countermand  his  former  injunction.  Caius  answered  that  epistle  in  a 
violent  way,  and  threatened  to  have  Petronius  put  to  death  for  his  being  so  tardy 
in  the  execution  of  what  he  had  commanded.  But  it  happened  that  those  who 
brought  Caius's  epistle  were  tossed  by  a  storm,  and  were  detained  on  the  eea  for 
three  months,  while  others  that  brought  the  news  of  Caius's  death  had  a  good 
voyage.  Accordingly,  Petronius  received  the  epistle  concerning  Caius  seven  and 
'wenty  davs  oefore  ne  received  that  which  was  against  liimself. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Ctmeeming  ike  Gocemmeni  of  Claudius  and  the  Reign  of  Agrippcu     Concerning 

the  Death  of  AgrippOy  and  of  Herod,  and  what  CMdren  they 

both  left  behind  them. 

I  1;  Now  when  Caius  had  reigned  three  years  and  eight  months,  and  had  been 
riain  by  treachery,  Claudius  was  hurried  away  by  the  armies  that  were  at  Rome 
to  take  the  government  upon  him :  but  the  senate,  upon  the  reference  of  the  con- 
suls Sentius  Satuminus  and  Pomponius  Secundus,  gave  orders  to  the  three  regi- 
ments  of  soldiers  that  stayed  with  them,  to  keep  the  city  quiet,  and  went  up  into 
the  capitol,  in  great  numbers,  and  resolved  to  oppose  Claudius  by  force,  on  ac. 
count  of  the  barbarous  treatment  they  had  met  with  from  Caius :  and  they  deter. 
mined  either  to  settle  the  nation  under  an  aristocracy,  as  they  had  of  old  been 
governed,  or,  at  least,  to  choose  by  vote  such  a  one  for  emperor  as  might  be 
worthy  of  it. 

2.  Now  it  happened  that  at  this  time  Agrippa  sojourned  at  Rome,  and  that  both 
tha-senate  called  him  to  consult  with  them,  and  at  the  same  time  Claudius  sent 
tor  him  out  of  the  camp,  that  he  might  be  serviceable  to  him  as  he  should  have 
occasion  for  his  service.  So  he  perceiving  that  Claudius  was  in  effect  made 
Ciesar  already,  went  to  him,  who  sent  him  as  an  ambassador  to  the  senate,  to  let 
Jiem  know  what  his  intentions  were  ;  that  '^  in  the  first  place,  it  was  without  his 
seeking  that  he  was  hurried  away  by  the  soldiers ;  moreover,  that  he  thought  it 
was  not  just  to  desert  those  soldiers  in  such  their  zeal  for  him ;  and  that,  if  he 
•bduld  do  so,  his  own  fortune  would  be  in  uncertainty :  for  that  it  was  a  dangerous 
ease  to  have  been  once  called  to  the  empire.  He  added  farther,  that  he  would 
administer  the  <|rovernment  as  a  good  prince,  and  not  like  a  tyrant ;  for  that  he 
vould  be  satisfied  with  the  honour  of  being  called  emperor,  but  would,  in  every 
ooo  of  his  actions,  permit  them  all  to  give  him  their  advice ;  for  that  although  he 
had  not  been  by  nature  for  moderation,  yet  would  the  death  of  Caius  afford  him 
a  suflicient  demonstration  how  soberly  he  ought  to  act  in  that  station." 

3.  Tliis  message  was  delivered  by  Agrippa :  to  which  the  senate  replied,  that 
"  since  they  had  an  army,  and  the  wisest  consuls  on  their  side,  they  would  not 
endure  a  voluntary  slavery."  And  when  Claudius  heard  what  answer  the  senate 
had  made,  he  sent  Agrippa  to  them  again,  with  the  following  message,  that  **  he 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  betraying  them  that  had  given  their  oaths  to  be 
true  to  him ;  and  that  he  saw  he  must  fight,  though  unwillingly,  against  such 
as  lie  liad  no  mind  to  fight,  that,  however  [if  it  must  come  to  that,]  it  was  proper 
to  choose  a  placo  without  the  city  for  the  war;  because  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
piety  to  fHilhite  the  temples  of  their  own  city  with  the  blood  of  their  own  country. 
men,  and  this  only  on  occasion  of  their  imprudent  conduct."  And  when  Agrippa 
had  heard  this  message,  he  delivered  it  to  the  senators. 

4.  In  the  mcuntime  one  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  senate  drew  his  sword, 
and  cried  out,  ''  ()  my  fellow  soldiers,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  choice  of  ours, 
til  kill  our  brethren,  and  to  use  violence  to  our  kindred  that  are  with  Claudius  ? 
wiiilc  we  may  have  him  for  our  emperor  whom  no  one  can  blame,  and  who  hath 
to  many  just  reasons  [to  lay  claim  to  the  government ;]  and  this  with  reganl  to 
(ho!«e  against  wliom  we  are  going  to  fight.  When  he  had  said  this,  he  marched 
through  the  whole  senate,  and  carried  all  the  soldiers  along  with  him.  Upon 
which  all  the  patricians  were  immediately  in  a  great  fright  at  their  being  thus  do* 
lerted.  But  still,  because  there  appeared  no  other  way  whither  they  could  turn 
them&elves  for  deliverance,  they  made  haste  the  same  way  with  the  soldiers,  and 
ment  to  Claudius.  Rut  those  that  had  the  greatest  luck  in  flattering  the  good 
fortune  of  Claudius  betimes,  met  them  before  the  walls  with  their  naked  swordi* 
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hnd  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  those  that  came  first  might  have  been  in  danger, 
before  Claudius  could  know  what  violence  the  soldiers  were  going  to  offer  them, 
nad  not  A^rippa  run  before,  and  told  him  what  a  dangerous  thing  they  were  going 
about ;  and  that  unless  he  restrained  the  violence  of  these  men,  who  were  in  a  fit 
of  madness  against  the  patricians,  he  would  lose  those  on  whose  account  it  was 
most  desirable  to  rule,  and  would  be  emperor  over  a  desert. 

5.  When  Claudius  heard  this,  he  restrained  the  violence  of  the  soldier}',  and 
received  ihe  senate  into  the  camp,  and  treated  them  ader  an  obliging  manner,  and 
went  out  with  them  presently  to  ofier  their  thank-offerings  to  God,  which  wcie 
proper  upon  his  first  coming  to  the  empire.  Moreover,  he  bestowed  on  Agrippa 
his  whole  paternal  kingdom  immediately  ;  and  added  to  it,  besides  those  countries 
that  had  been  given  by  Augustus  to  Herod,  Trachonitis  and  Auranitis,  and  still 
besides  these  that  kingdom  which  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Lyscmias.  Thisgifl 
he  declared  to  the  people  by  a  decree,  but  ordered  the  magistrates  to  have  the 
donation  engraved  on  tables  of  brass,  and  to  be  set  up  in  the  capitol.  He  be.  . 
stowed  on  his  brother  Herod,  who  was  also  his  son-in-law,  by  marrying  [his  / 
daughter]  Bemice,  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis.  / 

6.  So  now  riches  flowed  in  to  Agrippa  by  his  enjoyment  of  so  large  a  do* 
minion,  nor  did  he  abuse  the  money  he  had  on  small  matters,  but  he  began 
to  encompass  Jerusalem  with  such  a  wall  Vvhich,  had  it  been  brought  to  perfec* 
tion,  had  made  it  impracticable  for  the  Romans  to  take  it  by  siege  ;  but  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Cxsarea,  before  he  had  raised  the  walls  to  their  due  heighti 
prevented  him.  He  had  then  reigned  three  years,  as  he  had  governed  his  tetrar* 
chies  three  other  years.  He  left  behind  him  three  daughters,  bom  to  him  bv 
Cypres,  Bernice,  Mariamne,  and  Drusilla,  and  a  son  born  of  the  some  mother, 
whose  name  was  Agrippa  :  he  was  lefl  a  very  young  child,  so  that  Claudius  made 
Ihe  country  a  Roman  province,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  to  be  its  procurator,  anJ 
af!er  him  Tiberius  Alexander,  who,  making  no  alteration  of  the  ancient  lawn^ 
kept  the  nation  in  tranquillity.  Now  after  this  Herod  the  king  of  Chalcis  died 
and  lefl  behind  him  two  sons,  bom  to  him  of  his  brother's  daughter  Bemice ' 
their  names  were  Bemicianus  and  Hyrcanus,  [He  also  lefl  behind  him]  Aris 
tobulus,  whom  he  had  by  his  former  wife  Mariamne.  There  was  besides  anothei 
brother  of  his  that  died  a  private  person  ;  his  name  was  also  Arxstchutus^  who 
lefl  behind  him  a  daughter  whose  name  was  Jotape :  and  these,  as  I  have  for- 
merly said,  were  the  children  of  Aristobulus  the  son  of  Herod,  which  Aris. 
tobulus  and  Alexander  were  born  to  Herod  by  Mariamne,  and  were  slain  by  him 
Bu .  as  for  Alexander's  posterity,  they  reigned  in  Armenia. 


CHAP.  XII. 

iftf»fi5f  Tumulis  under  CumanuSy  which  toere  composed  hy  Quadratxu      FeUx  u 
Procurator  of  Judea.     Agrippa  is  advanced  from  Chalcis  to  a  greater 

Kingdom. 

§  I.  Now  afler  the  death  of  Herod,king  of  Chalcis,  Claudius  set  Agrippa,  the  sod 
of  Agrippa,  over  his  uncle's  kingdom,  which  Cumanus  took  upon  him  the  ofiice 
of  procurator  of  the  rest,  which  was  a  Roman  province,  and  therein  he  suc- 
ceeded Alexander,  under  which  Cumanus  began  the  troubles,  and  the  Jews'  mm 
came  on  ;  for  when  the  multitude  were  come  together  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  feosl 
of  unleavened  bread,  and  a  Roman  cohort  stood  over  the  cloisters  of  the  temple 
(for  they  always  were  armed,  and  kept  guard  at  the  festivals  to  prevent  any 
innovation  which  the  multitude  thus  gathered  together  might  maxe,)  one  of  the 
soldiers  pulled  back  his  garment,  and,  cowering  down  afler  an  indecent  manner, 
turned  his  breech  to  the  Jews,  and*  spake  such  words  as  you  may  expect  upon 
such  a  posture.     At  this  the  whole  multitude  had  indication,  and  made  a  cla 
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-  to  Cumanus^  that  he  would  punish  the  soldier;  wnile  the  lasher  part  of  the 

youth,  and  such  as  wore  naturally  the  most  tumultuous,  fell  to  fighting,  and  caught 
up  stones,  and  threw  them  at  the  soldiers  :  upon  which  Cumanus  was  afraid  lest 
all  the  people  should  make  an  assault  upon  him,  and  sent  to  call  for  more  armed 
men,  who  when  they  came  in  great  numbers  into  the  cloisters,  the  Jews  were  in  a 
f  ery  groat  consternation ;  and  being  beaten  out  of  the  temple,  they  ran  into  the 
city  ;  and  the  violence  with  which  they  crowded  to  get  out  was  so  great  that  they 
trcid  upon'each  other,  and  squeezed  one  another,  till  ten  thousand  of  them  wero 
killed,  iusomuch  that  this  feast  became  the  cause  of  mourning  to  the  whole  na 
lion,  and  every  family  lamented  [their  own  relations.] 

2.  Now  there  followed  after  this  another  calamity,  which  arose  from  a  tumult 
%iiade  by  robbers ;  for  at  the  public  road  of  Bethhoron,  one  Stephen,  a  servant 
of  Caesar,  carried  some  furniture,  which  the  robbers  fell  upon  and  seized :  upon  this 
Cumanus  sent  men  to  go  round  about  to  the  neighbounng  villages,  and  to  bring 
their  inhabitants  to  him  bo««nd,  as  laying  it  to  their  charge  that  they  had  not  pur* 
8u^d  afler  the  thieves  and  caught  them.  Now  here  it  was  that  a  certain  soldioi 
finding  the  sacred  book  of  the  law,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.* 
Hereupon  the  Jews  were  in  great  disorder,  as  if  their  whole  country  were  in  a 
flame,  and  assembled  themselves  so  many  of  them  by  their  zeal  for  their  religion 
as  by  an  engine,  and  ran  together  with  united  clamour  to  Caesarea  to  Cumanus, 
knd  made  supplication  to  him,  that  he  would  not  overlook  this  man,  who  had  of 
fared  such  an  afifront  to  God^  and  to  his  law,  but  punish  him  for  what  he  had  done 
Accordingly,  ho  perceiving  that  the  multitude  would  not  be  quiet  unless  they  had 
\  comforUible  answer  from  him,  gave  order  that  the  soldier  should  be  brought, 
and  drawn  through  those  that  required  to  have  him  punished  to  execution,  wlncb 
oeing  done,  the  Jews  went  their  ways. 

3.  After  this  there  happened  a  fight  between  the  Galileans  and  the  Samaritans ' 
it  happened  at  the  village  called  Gemariy  which  is  situate  in  the  great  plain  oi 
Samaria,  where,  as  a  great  number  of  Jews  were  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feasl 
[of  tabernacles,]  a  certain  Galilean  was  slain  :  and  besides  a  vast  number  of 
people  ran  together  out  of  Gahlee,  in  order  to  fight  with  the  Samaritans ;  but  the 
principal  men  among  them  came  to  Cumanus,  and  besought  him,  that,  before  the 
evil  became  incurable,  he  would  come  into  Galilee,  and  bring  the  authors  of  this 
murder  to  punishment ;  for  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  make  the  multitude 
separate  without  coming  to  blows.  However,  Cumanus  postponed  their  suppii 
cations  to  the  other  affairs  he  was  then  about,  and  sent  the  petitioners  away  with 
out  success. 

4  But  when  the  afiair  of  this  murder  came  to  be  told  at  Jerusalem,  it  put  the 
multitude  into  disorder,  and  they  Icll  the  feast,  and  without  any  generals  to  con- 
duct  them  they  marched  with  great  violence  to  Samaria  ;  nor  would  they  be  ruled 
by  any  of  the  magistrates  that  were  set  over  them,  but  they  were  managed  by 
one  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Dineus,  and  by  Alexander,  in  these  their  thievish  and 
feditious  attempts.  These  men  fell  upon  those  that  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Acrabatene  toparchy,  and  slew  them,  without  sparing  any  uge,  and  set 
the  villages  on  fire. 

5.  But  Cumanus  took  one  troop  of  horsemen,  called  the  troop  of  Sebaste,  out 
of  CflBsarea,  and  came  to  the  assistance  of  those  that  were  spoiled :  he  also 
seized  upon  a  great  number  of  those  that  followed  Eleazar,  tfnd  slew  more  of 
them.  And  as  for  the  rest  of  the  multitude  of  those  that  went  so  zealously  to 
fight  with  the  Samaritans,  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem  ran  out  clothed  with  sackcloth 
and  having  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  begged  of  them  to  go  their  ways,  lest  by 
their  attempt  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  ISamaritans  they  should  provoke 
the  Romans  to  come  against  Jerusalem ;  to  have  compassion  upon  their  counti}^ 
and  temple,  their  children  and  their  wives,  and  not  bring  the  utmost  dangers  of 

•  Reland  ootes  here,  that  the  Talmud,  in  recounting;  ten  sad  accidents  for  which  the  Jews  jugbt  %m 
f«k.  J  tbeir  gvmentji,  reclions  this  for  one  *«  When  a^iy  bear  that  ibe  law  of  God  ii  burnt  ** 
vol..  Jl  17 
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destruction  upon  them,  in  order  to  nv^nge  themselves  upon  one  Galilean  only. 
The  Jews  complied  with  these  persuasions  of  theirs,  and  dispersed  themselves; 
but  still  there  were  a  great  number  who  betook  themselves  to  robbing,  in  hopei 
of  impunity,  and  rapines  and  insurrections  of  the  bolder  sort  happened  over  the 
\\  hole  countr}' ;  and  the  men  of  power  among  the  Samaritans  came  to  Tyre,  to 
fJmmidius  Quadratus,*  the  president  of  Syria,  and  desired  that  they  that  had  laid 
waste  the  country  might  be  punished :  the  great  men  also  of  the  Jews,  and  Jona- 
than the  son  of  Ananus,  the  high  priest,  came  thither,  and  said,  that  the  Sa- 
ii.aritans  were  the  beginners  of  the  disturbances,  on  account  of  that  murder  thej 
(.ad  committed  ;  and  that  Cumanus  had  given  occasion  to  what  had  happened,  b} 
his  unwillingness  to  punish  the  original  authors  of  that  murder. 

6.  But  Quadratus  put  both  parties  off  for  that  time,  and  told  them,  that  whea 
lie  should  come  to  those  places,  he  would  make  a  diligent  inquiry  after  every  cir- 
cumstance.    After  which  he  went  to  Caesarea,  and  crucified  all  those  whom 
Cumanus  had  taken  ahve ;  and  when  from  thence  he  was  come  to  the  city  Lydda. 
he  heard  the  affair  of  the  Samaritans,  and  sent  for  eighteen  of  the  Jews  whom 
he  had  learned  to  have  been  concerned  in  that  fight,  and  beheaded  them :  but 
he  sent  two  others  of  those  that  were  of  the  greatest  power  amongst  them,  and 
i  oth  Jonathan  and  Ananias,  the  high  priests,   as  also  Ananus,  the  son  of  thif 
Ananias,  and  certain  others  that  were  eminent  among  the  Jews,  to  Csesar ;  as  he 
(lid  in  like  manner  by  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Samaritans.    He  also  ordered 
that  Cumanus  [the  procurator,]  and  Celer  the  ti-ibune,   should  sail   to  Rome, 
in  order  to  give  an  account  of  what  had  been  done,  to  Caesar.     When  he  had 
finished  these  matters,  he  went  up  from  Lydda  to  Jerusalem,  and  finding  the 
multitude  celebrating  their  feast  of  unleavened  bread  without  any  tumult,  he 
returned  to  Antioch. 

7.  Now  when  Caesar  at  Rome  had  heard  what  Cumanus  and  the  Samaritani 
had  to  say  (where  it  was  done  in  the  hearing  of  Agrippa,  who  zealously  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Jews,  as  in  like  manner  many  of  the  great  men  stood  by  Cu 
manus,)  he  condemned  the  Samaritans,  and  commanded  that  three  of  the  mofli 
powerful  men  among  them  should  be  put  to  death  :  he  banished  Cumanus,  am 
Bent  Celer  bound  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Jews  to  be  tonnented, 
that  he  should  be  drawn  round  the  city,  and  then  beheaded. 

8.  After  this  Caesar  sent  Felix,"]-  the  brother  of  Pallas,  to  be  procuratorof 
Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  Perea,  and  removed  Agrippa  from  Chalcis  unto  i 
greater  kingdom  ;  for  he  gave  him  the  tetrarchy  which  had  belonged  to  Pliilip. 
which  contained  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  and  Gaulanitis :  he  added  to  it  the 
kingdom  of  Lysanias,  and  that  province  [Abilene]  which  Varus  had  governed. 
Hut  Claudius  himself,  when  he  had  administered  the  government  thirteen  years 

•  This  Uriimidius,  or  Numifliiis,  or,  as  Tacitus  calls  him.  llniiUnx  Q'-n.hntv^.  is  mpn'.'nnpr  inna 
tncivnt  inscription,  slill  preserved,  as  Si)anhelin  here  informt.  lis,  which  calls  h'.in  Ummidiv3  Qiadiatti 

t  'J'ak'^  the  character  of  this  Felix,  (who  is  well  known  from  the  Acts  of  the  A|)Ostles,  particulariy 
from  his  trembling,  when  St.  Paul  discoursed  of  ngf'''oiisnesSy  chastity,  and  jizdgment  to  come,  Aclt, 
xxiv.  25,  and  no  wonder,  when  we  have  elsewhere  seen  that  he  lived  in  adultery  wkh  Drusilla,  aiwU** 
nian^s  wife,  Antiq.  B.  xx.  ch.  vii.  sect.  1,)  in  the  wonlsof  Tacitus,  produced  here  by  Dean  Aldrich:- 
"  Felix  exercised,*'  says  Tacitus,  **  the  authority  of  a  king,  with  the  disposition  of  a  slave,  and  rthriaS 
ufKin  the  great  power  of  his  brot^r  Pallas  at  court,  thought  he  niij^hl  safely  be  guilty  of  all  kinw« 
wicked  practices.**    Observe  also  the  time  wl)eri  he  was  made  procurator,  ji.  i>.  52,  that  when  Sl  !'»«» 

Pleaded  his  cause  before  him,  A  D.  58,  he  might  have  been  many  years  a  judge  unto  that  WflfiVm,  M^t 
aul  8a\  s  he  had  then  been.  Acts,  xxiv.  10.     Hut  as  to  what  Tacitus  here  says,  that  before  the  death  o 
Cumani's,  Felix  was  procurator  over  Samaria  only,  does  not  well  agree  with  St.  PauPs  woros,  who  wcuW 
•aardly  have  called  Samaria  a  Jewish  nation.    In  short,  since  what  Tacitus  here  says,  is  atx>ut  couniriM 
very  ren  ote  from  Rome,  where  V»e  lived ;  since  what  he  says  of  two  Homan   procurators,  the  one  ortf 
Galilee,  the  other  over  Samaria,  at  the  same  time,  is  without  all  example  elsewhere;  and  since  Jo 
vffihus,  who  lived  at  that  very  time  in  Judea,  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  this  procuratorshipw 
Felix,  lefore  the  death  of  Cumanus,  I  much  sus|)ect  the  story  itself  is  nothing  better  than  a  mistakeol 
Tac^tu.s  especially  when  it  seems  not  only  omitted,  hut  contradicted  by  Josephus;  as  any  on?  ma^ 
^n.'l  thai  compare  their  histories  tc^ether.     Possibly  Fdix  niighf  have  been  a  subordinate  ju'd^amoQI 
Jie  Jew  8  «onie  time  before  under  Cumanus  *  but  that  he  was  in  earnp>t  a  procurator  of  Samaria  befort* 
I  do  not  believe     Bishop  Pearson,  as  well  as  Bit>hou  Lloyd,  quote  this  account,  but  with  a  doublM 
'■iaiiMi :  ttjidn  Taeito,  If  we  may  believe  Tacitus.  Pears.  Annai.  Paulin  oage  8.  Manhil*s  Tmblei,  4 
0  i.49. 
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eight  months  and  twenty  days,  died,  anc}  left  Nero  to  be  his  successor  in  the 
empire,  whom  he  had  adopted  by  his  wife  Agrippina's  delusions,  in  order  to 
be  his  successor,  although  he  had  a  son  of  his  own,  whose  name  was  Bru 
'  twmicuSy  by  Messalina  his  former  wife,  and  a  daughter  whose  name  ws  Oe» 
tacUiy  whom  he  had  married  to  Nero  ;  he  had  also  another  daughter  by  Petma, 
whose  name  was  AnUnua* 


CHAP.  XIII 

Nero  adds  four  cities  to  Agrippd's  Kingdom ;  but  the  other  parts  of  Judea  ujere 

under  Felix.     The  disturbances  which  were  raised  by  the  Sicctrii^  the  Magi- 

cianSf  and  an  Egyptian  false  PropJiet.     The  Jews  and  Syrians  have  a 

Contest  at  Ccesarea. 

(  1.  Now  as  to  the  many  things  in  which  Nero  acted  like  a  madman,  out  of  tha 
extravagant  degree  of  the  felicity  and  riches  which  he  enjoyed,  and  by  that 
means  used  his  good  fortune  to  the  injury  of  others ;  and  after  what  mAnner  he 
ilew  his  brother,  and  wife,  and  mother,  from  whom  his  barbarity  spread  itself  to 
others  that  were  most  nearly  related  to  him ;  and  how,  at  last,  he  was  so  dis- 
tracted, that  he  became  an  actor  in  the  scenes,  and  upon  the  theatre,  I  omit  to 
ny  any  more  about  them,  because  there  are  writers  enough  upon  those  subjects 
everywhere ;  but  I  shall  turn  myself  to  those  actions  of  his  time  in  which  tha 
fews  were  concerjied. 

2.  Nero,  therefore,  bestowed  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lesser  Armenia  upon  Aria* 
lobuhis,  HerodV  son,  and  he  added  to  Agrippa's  kingdom  four  cities,  with  the 
toparchies  to  them  belonging  ;  I  mean  Abila,  and  that  Julias  which  is  in  Perea^ 
Tarichca  also,  and  Tiberias  of  Galilee  ;  but  over  the  rest  of  Judca  he  made  Felijt' 
procurator.  This  Felix  took  Eleazar  the  arch-robber,  and  many  that  were  with 
him,  alive,  when  they  had  ravaged  the  country  for  twenty  years  together,  and 
sent  them  to  Rome  :  but  as  to  the  number  of  the  robbers  whom  he  caused  to  be 
crucified,  and  of  those  who  were  caught  among  them,  and  whom  he  brought  to 
punishment,  they  were  a  multitude  not  to  be  enumerated. 

3.  When  the  country  was  purged  of  these,  there  sprang  up  another  sort  of 
robbers  in  Jerusalem,  which  were  called  Sicarii,  who  slew  men  in  the  daytime, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  city  :  this  they  did  chiefly  at  the  festivals,  when  they 
mingled  themselves  among  the  multitude,  and  concealed  daggers  under  their  gar. 
raents,  with  which  they  stabbed  those  that  were  their  enemies ;  and  when  any 
fell  down  dead,  the  murderers  became  a  part  of  those  that  had  indignation  against 
them,  by  which  means  they  appeared  persons  of  such  reputation,  that  they  could 
by  no  means  be  discovered.  The  first  man  who  was  slain  by  them  was  Jona. 
than  the  high  priest,  after  whose  death  many  were  slain  every  day,  while  the 
fear  men  were  in  of  being  so  served  was  more  afllicting  than  the  calamity  itself, 
and  while  every  body  expected  death  every  hour,  as  men  do  in  war,  so  men  were 
obliged  to  look  before  them,  and  to  take  notice  of  their  enemies  at  a  great  dis. 
lance ;  nor,  if  their  friends  were  coming  to  them,  durst  they  trust  them  any 
onger  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  their  suspicions  and  guarding  of  themselves,  they 
were  slain.  Such  was  the  celebrity  of  the  plotters  against  them,  and  so  cunning 
was  their  contrivance. 

4.  There  was  also  another  body  of  wicked  men  gotten  together,  not  so  impure 
in  their  actions,  but  more  wicked  in  their  intentions,  which  laid  waste  the  happy 
state  of  the  city  no  less  than  did  these  murderers.  These  were  such  men  as  do 
ceived  and  deluded  the  people  under  pretence  of  divine  inspiration,  but  were  foT 
prorunng  innovations  and  changes  of  the  government ;  and  these  prevailed  wit)i 

*  t  e.  Herod,  kina  of  Cbslcsft. 
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the  nultitude  to  act  like  madmen,  and  went  before  them  into  the  wilderness,  ai 
pretending  that  God  would  there  show  them  the  signals  of  h'berty.     But  Felix 
thought  this  procedure  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  revolt ;  so  he  sent  some  horse- 
men and  footmen,  both  armed,  who  destroyed  a  great  number  of  them. 
,  5.  But  there  was  an  Egyptian  false  prophet  that  did  the  Jews  more  mischief 

/"_  tlian  the  former  ;  for  he  was  a  cheat,  and  pretended  to  be  a  prophet  also,  aoc 
.  got  together  thirty  thousand  men  that  were  deluded  by  him :  these  he  led  round 
.  I  (f>  'iboul  from  the  wilderness  to  the  mount  which  was  called  the  Mount  of  OUva 
and  was  ready  to  break  into  Jerusalem  by  force  from  that  place  ;  and  if  he  could 
but  once  conquer  the  Reman  garrison,  and  the  people,  he  intended  to  d^miDcer 
over  them  by  the  assistance  of  those  guards  of  his  that  were  to  break  uito  the 
city  wuh  him.  But  Felix  prevented  his  attempt,  and  met  him  with  his  Romaa 
soldiers,  while  all  the  people  assisted  him  in  his  attack  upon  them,  insomuch  that, 
when  it  came  to  a  buttle,  the  Egyptians  ran  away,  with  a  few  others,  whilst  the 
greatest  part  of  those  that  were  with  him  were  either  destroyed  or  taken  alive; 
but  the  rest  of  the  multitude  were  dispersed  every  one  to  their  own  homes,  and 
there  concealed  themselves. 

G.  Now  when  these  were  quieted,  it  happened,  as  it  does  in  a  diseased  body, 
that  another  part  was  subject  to  an  inflammation  ;  for  a  company  of  deceiven 
and  robbers  got  together,  and  persuaded  the  Jews  to  revolt,  and  exhorted  tbem 
to  assert  their  liberty,  indicting  death  on  those  that  continued  in  obedience  totJie 
Roman  government,  and  saying,  that  such  as  willingly  chose  slavery,  ought  to 
be  forced  from  such  their  desired  inclinations  ;  for  they  parted  themselves  into 
different  .bodies,  and  lay  in  wait  up  and  down  the  country,  and  plundered  tin 
houses  of  the  great  men,  and  slew  the  men  themselves,  and  set  the  villages  on 
fire  ;  and  this  till  all  Judea  was  filled  with  the  efiects  of  their  madness.  And  thus 
ihi;  flame  was  every  day  more  and  more  blown  up,  till  it  came  to  a  direct  war. 
7.  There  was  also  another  disturbance  at  Cresarea,  those  Jews  who  were  nuxti 
with  the  Syrians  that  lived  there  raising  a  tumult  against  them.  The  Jews  pre* 
tended  that  the  city  was  theirs,  and  said  that  he  who  built  it  was  a  Jew,  meaning 
King  Herod.  The  Syrians  confessed  also,  that  its  builder  was  a  Jew,  buttbey 
still  said,  however,  that  the  city  was  a  Grecian  city ;  for  that  he  who  set  up  sta- 
tues and  temples  in  it  could  not  design  it  for  Jews :  on  which  account  both  par* 
ties  had  a  contest  with  one  another  ;  and  this  contest  increased  so  much,  that  tt 
came  at  last  to  arms,  and  the  bolder  sort  of  them  marched  out  to  fight ;  for  ibe 
elders  of  the  Jews  were  not  able  to  put  a  stop  to  their  own  people  that  were  dis. 
posed  to  be  tumultuous,  and  the  Greeks  thought  it  a  shame  for  them  to  be  over- 
come  by  the  Jews.  Now  these  Jews  exceeded  the  others  in  riches  and  strength 
of  body  ;  but  the  Grecian  part  had  the  advantage  of  assistance  from  the  soldiery: 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  garrison  was  raised  out  of  Syria,  and,  being 
thus  related  to  the  Syrian  part,  they  were  ready  to  assist  it.  However,  the  gover- 
nors of  the  city  were  concerned  to  keep  all  quiet,  and  whenever  they  caught 
those  that  wete  most  for  fighting  on  either  side,  they  punished  them  with 
stripes  and  bonds.  Yet  did  not  the  sufferings  of  those  that  were  caught  afiright 
the  remainder,  or  make  them  desist ;  but  they  were  still  more  and  more  exaspe- 
rate, and  deeper  engaged  in  the  sedition.  And  as  Felix  came  once  into  the 
market-place,  and  commanded  the  Jews,  when  they  had  beaten  the  SjiianSi  to 
go  their  ways,  and  threatened  them  if  they  would  not,  and  they  would  not  obey 
him,  he  sent  his  soldiers  out  upon  them,  and  slew  a  great  many  of  them,  upon 
which  it  fell  out  that  what  they  had  was  plundered.  And  as  the  sedition  still  coiu 
tuiued,  he  chose  out  the  most  eminent  men  on  both  sides,  as  ambassadors  to  Nero 
tr<  argue  about  their  several  privileges. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Fuius  moceeds  Fdixy  who  is  succeeded  by  AJbinuSf  as  he  is  ly  Florus;  whoy  hy 
the  Barbarity  of  his  Government,  forces  the  Jews  into  the  War. 

il.  Now  it  was  that  Festus  succeeded  Felix,  as  procurator,  and  made  it  hii 
oainess  to  correct  those  that  made  disturbances  in  the  country.  So  he  caught 
the  greatest  part  of  the  robbers,  and  destroyed  a  great  many  of  them.  But  then 
Albinus  who  succeeded  Festus  did  not  execute  his  office  as  the  other  had  done  ; 
nor  was  there  any  sort  of  wickedness  that  could  be  named  but  he  had  a  hand  in 
it*  Accordingly,  he  did  not  only,  in  his  political  capacity,  steal  and  plunder 
every  one's  substance,  nor  did  he  only  burden  the  whole  nation  with  taxes,  but 
lie  permitted  the  relations  of  such  as  were  in  prison  for  robbery,  and  had  been 
bid  there  either  by  the  senate  of  every  city,  or  by  the  former  procurators,  to 
redeem  them  for  money  ;  and  nobody  remained  in  the  prisons  as  a  malefactor* 
but  he  who  gave  him  nothing.  At  this  time  it  was  that  the  enterprises  of  tho 
seditious  at  Jerusalem  were  yery  formidable  :  the  principal  men  among  them  pur- 
diasing  leave  of  Albinus  to  go  on  with  their  seditious  practices  ;  while  that  part 
of  the  people  who  delighted  in  disturbances  joined  themselves  to  such  as  had  feU 
lowship  with  Albinus  ;  and  every  one  of  these  wicked  wretches  was  encompassed 
with  his  own  band  of  robbers,  while  he  himself  hke  an  arch-robber  or  a  tyrant, 
made  a  figure  among  his  company,  and  abused  his  authority  over  those  about 
him,  in  order  to  plunder  those  that  lived  quietly  :  the  effect  of  which  was  this, 
that  those  who  lost  their  goods  were  forced  to  hold  their  peace,  when  they  had 
reason  to  show  great  indignation  at  what  they  had  suffered ;  but  those  who  had 
escaped  were  forced  to  flatter  him  that  deserved  to  be  punished,  out  of  the  fear 
they  were  in  of  suffering  equally  with  the  others.  Upon  the  whole,  nobody  dursl 
•peak  their  minds,  but  tyranny  was  generally  tolerated  ;  and  at  this  time  were 
hose  seeds  sown  which  brought  the  city  to  destruction. 

2.  And  although  such  was  the  character  of  Albinus,  yet  did  Gessius  Florus,^ 
who  succeeded  him,  demonstrate  him  to  have  been  a  most  excellent  person,  upon 
the  comparison ;  for  the  former  did  the  greatest  part  of  his  rogueries  in  private, 
and  with  a  sort  of  dissimulation ;  but  Gessius  did  his  unjust  actions  to  the  harm  of 
the  nation  afler  a  pompous  manner:  and,  as  though  he  had  been  sent  as  an  execu* 
tioner  to  punish  condemned  malefactors,  he  omitted  no  sort  of  rapine  or  of  vexa- 
tion ;  where  the  case  was  really  pitiable,  he  was  most  barbarous,  and  in  things  of 
the  greatest  turpitude  he  was  most  impudent.  Nor  could  any  one  outdo  him  in 
disguising  the  truth,  nor  could  any  one  contrive  more  subtle  ways  of  deceit  than 
he  did.  He,  indeed,  thought  it  but  a  petty  offence  to  get  money  out  of  single 
persons;  so  he  spoiled  whole  cities,  and  ruined  entire  bodies  of  men  at  once,  and 
did  almost  publicly  proclaim  it  all  the  country  over,  that  they  had  liberty  given 
them  to  turn  robbers,  upon  this  condition,  that  he  might  go  shares  with  them  m 
the  spoils  they  got.  Accordingly,  this  his  greediness  of  gain  was  the  occasion 
that  entire  toparchics  were  brought  to  desolation,  and  a  great  many  of  the  people 
leA  their  own  country,  and  fled  into  forei^  provinces. 

3.  And  truly  while  Cestius  Gallus  was  .^irssident  of  the  province  of  Syria,  no 
body  durst  do  so  much  as  send  an  embassage  to  him  against  Florus ;  but  when 
he  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  upon  the  approach  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 

•  Not  Ion?  after  this  be^innin?  of  Florus,  the  wickedest  of  all  the  Roman  procurators  of  Judea,  and 
tne  Immediate  occasion  ut  the  Jewish  war,  at  the  12th  year  of  Nero,  and  the  17th  of  Agrippa,  or  A.  D. 
66,  tho  history  in  the  tweiitv  books  of  Josephus^s  Antiquities  ends;  although  Josephus  did  not  finish 
the«e  bi*oks  till  the  13th  of  Doinitian,  or  A.  D.  93,  twenty-seven  ^^tfars  afterward ;  as  he  did  not  firjAi 
their  Appendix,  containing  an  account  of  his  own  life,  till  Agrippa  was  dead,  which  happened  <i»  ^hm 
5d  Tea:  ?t  Trajan,  or  A.  D.  100,  as  I  have  several  times  observed  l)efore 
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the  people  came  about  him  not  fewer  in  number  than  three  millions  :*  these  be* 
sought  him  to  commiserate  the  calamities  of  their  nation,  and  cried  out  upoo 
Flonis  as  the  bane  of  their  country.  But  as  he  was  present,  and  stood  by  Ces* 
tius,  he  laughed  at  their  words.  However,  Cestius,  when  he  had  quieted  tlie  muL 
Utude,  and  Jiad  assured  them  thai  he  would  take  care  that  Florins  should  here. 
ailer  treat  them  in  a  more  gentle  manner,  returned  to  Antioch:  Florus  also  con* 
ducted  him  as  far  as  (\dHsarea,  and  deluded  him,  though  he  had  at  that  very  time 
the  purpose  of  showing  his  anger  at  the  nation,  and  procuring  a  war  upon  them, 
by  which  means  alone  it  was  that  he  supposed  he  might  conceal  his  enonnities; 
fof  lie  expected  that,  if  the  peace  continued,  he  should  have  the  Jews  for  his  ac- 
cusers before  Csesar ;  but  that  if  he  could  procure  them  to  make  a  revolt,  he 
should  divert  their  laving  lesser  crimes  to  his  charge,  by  a  misery  that  was  io 
much  greater ;  he,  therefore,  did  every  day  augment  their  calamities,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  a  rebellion. 

4.  Now  at  this  time  it  happened  that  the  Grecians  at  Caesarea  had  been  too 
hard  for  the  Jews,  and  had  obtained  of  Nero  the  government  of  the  city,  and  hid 
brought  the  judicial  determination :  at  the  same  time  began  the  war,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the  seventeenth  of  the  reign  of  Agnppa,  in  the 
month  Aitemisius  [Jyar.]  Now  the  occasion  of  this  war  was  by  no  means  pro- 
portionable to  those  heavy  calamities  which  it  brought  upon  us:  for  the  Jews  that 
,  dwelt  at  Csesarea  had  a  synagogue  near  a  place,  whose  owner  was  a  certain 
Cesarean  Greek :  the  Jews  had  endeavoured  frequently  to  have  purchased  the 
possession  of  the  place,  and  had  offered  many  times  its  value  for  its  price ;  hot 
as  the  owner  overlooked  their  offers,  so  did  he  raise  other  buildings  upon  the 
place,  in  way  of  affront  to  them,  and  made  working  shops  of  them,  and  left  them 
but  a  narrow  passage,  and  such  as  was  very  troublesome  for  them  to  go  along  t^ 
their  synagogue.  Whereupon  the  warmer  part  of  the  Jewish  youth  went  hastily 
to  the  workmen,  and  forbade  them  to  build  there ;  but  as  Florus  would  not  per 
i^  mit  them  to  use  force,  the  great  men  of  the  Jews,  with  John  the  publican,  bein^ 
in  the  utmost  distress  what  to  do,  persuaded  Florus,  with  the  offer  of  eight  talents^ 
to  hinder  the  work.  He  then,  being  intent  upon  nothing  but  getting  money,  pro- 
mised he  would  do  for  them  all  they  desired  of  him,  and  then  went  away  froiu 
C&*sarea  to  Sebaste,  and  lefl  the  sedition  to  take  its  full  course,  as  if  he  had  sold 
a  license  to  the  Jews  to  fight  it  out. 

6.  Now  on  th«  next  day,  which  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  when  the 
Jews  were  crowding  apace  to  their  synagogue,  a  certain  man  of  Csesarea,  of  a 
seditious  temper,  got  an  earthen  vessel,  and  set  it  with  the  bottom  upward,  at  the 
entrance  of  that  synagogue,  and  sacrificed  birds.f  This  thing  provoked  the  Jews 
to  an  incurable  degree,  because  their  laws  were  affronted,  and  the  place  was  pel* 
luted :  whereupon  the  sober  and  moderate  part  of  the  Jews  thought  it  proper  to 
have  recourse  to  their  governors  again,  while  the  seditious  part,  and  such  as  were 
in  the  fervour  of  their  youth,  were  vehemently  inflamed  to  fight.  The  seditiow 
also  among  the  [Gentiles  of]  Csesarea  stood  ready  for  the  same  purpose ;  foi 
they  had,  by  agreement,  sent  the  man  to  sacrifice  beforehand  [as  ready  to  support 
him ;]  so  that  it  soon  came  to  blows.  Hereupon  Jucundus,  the  master  of  the 
horse,  who  was  ordered  to  prevent  the  fight,  came  thither,  and  took  away  the 
earthen  vessel,  and  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sedition ;  but  when  he  was 
overcome  by  the  violence  of  the  people  of  Caesarea,  the  Jews  caught  up  their 

•  Here  we  may  note»  that  3,000,000  of  the  Jews  were  present  at  the  passover,  A.  D.  65,  which  etm 
Arms  what  Josephus  elsewhere  informs  us  of,  that  at  a  passover  a  little  later,  they  counted  256,500  pat* 
chal  lacnbs,  which  at  twelve  to  each  lamb,  which  is  no  jumioderate  calculation,  come  to 3,073,000.  Set 
6.  vi.  /.h.  ix.  sect.  3. 

t  Take  here  Dr.  Hudson*s  very  pertinent  note : — "  By  this  action,"  says  he,  "the  killing  of  a  bird 
tter  an  earthen  vessel,  the  Jews  were  exposed  as  a  leprous  people ;  for  that  was  to  be  done  by  theit 
law  in  the  cleansing  of  a  leper.  (Levit.  ch.  xiv.)  It  is  also  known  that  the  Gentiles  reproached  Uie  Jcwi 
•I  subject  to  the  Irprosy,  and  believed  that  they  were  driven  out  of  l^pt  on  thataccouau  TbU  thii 
Mmuent  person  Mr.  Reland  suggested  to  me.** 
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IK>oki»  of  die  Id  A,  and  retired  to  Narbata,  which  was  a  place  to  them  belonging, 
distant  from  Cfl^sarea  sixty  furlongs.  But  John,  and  twelve  of  the  principal  wen 
with  htm,  went  to  Florus  to  Sebaste,  and  made  a  lamentable  complaint  of  their 
case,  and  besought  him  to  help  them ;  and,  with  all  possible  decency,  put  him  m 
mind  of  the  eight  talents  they  had  given  him;  but  he  had  the  men  seized  upon, 
and  put  in  prison,  and  accused  them  for  carrying  the  books  of  the  law  out  of 
Ciesarea. 

6.  Moreover,  as  to  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  although  they  took  this  matter 
rery  ill,  yet  did  they  restrain  their  passion :  but  Florus  acted  herein  as  if  he  had 
been  hired,  and  blew  up  the  war  into  a  flame,  and  sent  some  to  take  seven- 
teen talents  out  of  the  sacred  treasure,  and  pretended  that  Caesar  wanted  them. 
At  this  the  people  were  in  confusion  immediately,  and  ran  together  to  the  temple, 
with  prodigious  clamours,  and  called  upon  Ca)sar  by  name,  and  besought  him  to 
free  them  If  om  the  tyranny  of  Florus.  Some  also  of^  the  seditious  cried  out  upon 
Florus,  and  cast  the  greatest  reproaches  upon  him,  and  carried  a  basket  about, 
tod  begged  some  spills  of  money  for  him,  as  for  one  that  was  destitute  of  posses. 
fions,  and  in  a  miserable  condition.  Yet  was  he  not  made  ashamed  hereby  of 
his  love  of  money,  but  was  more  enraged,  and  provoked  to  get  still  more  ;  and 
bstead  of  coming  to  Csesarea,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  quenching  the  flame 
of  war  which  was  beginning  thence,  and  so  taking  away  the  occasion  of  any  dis- 
turbances, on  which  account  it  was  that  he  had  received  a  reward  [of  eight 
talents,]  he  marched  hastily  with  an  army  of  horsemen  and  footmen  against  Jeru- 
•alem,  that  he  might  gain  his  will  by  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  and  might  by  his 
terror  and  by  his  threatenings  bring  the  city  into  subjection. 

7.  But  the  people  were  desirous  of  making  Florus  ashamed  of  his  attempt,  and 
met  his  soldiers  with  acclamations,  and  put  themselves  in  order  to  receive  him 
rery  submissively.  But  he  sent  Capito,  a  centurion,  beforehand,  with  fifty  sol- 
diers,  to  bid  them  go  back,  and  not  now  make  a  show  of  receiving  him  in  an 
obliging  manner,  whom  they  had  so  foully  reproached  before  ;  and  said,  tliat  it 
was  incumbent  on  them,  in  case  they  had  generous  souls  and  were  free  speakers, 
to  jest  upon  him  to  his  face,  and  appear  to  be  lovers  of  liberty,  not  only  in  words  but 
with  their  weapons  also.  With  this  message  was  the  multitude  amazed,  and  upon 
the  coming  of  Capito's  horsemen  into  the  midst  of  them,  they  were  dispersed  b& 
fore  they  could  salute  Florus,  or  manifest  their  submissive  behaviour  to  him.  Ac 
cordingly,  they  retired  to  their  own  houses,  and  spent  tliat  night  in  fear  and  con 
fusion  of  face. 

8.  Now  at  this  time  Florus  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  palace ;  and  on  the 
next  day  he  had  his  tribunal  set  before  it,  and  sat  upon  it,  when  the  high  priests, 
and  the  men  of  power,  and  those  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  city,  came  al. 
before  that  tribunal ;  upon  which  Florus  commanded  them  to  deliver  up  to  hiro 
those  that  had  reproached  him,  and  told  them,  that  they  should  themselves  partake 
of  the  vengeance  to  them  belonging,  if  they  did  not  produce  the  criminals ;  but 
these  demonstrated  that  the  people  were  peaceably  disposed,  and  they  begged 
forgiveness  for  those  that  had  spoken  amiss ;  fur  that  it  was  no  wonder  at  all  that 
in*  so  great  a  multitude  there  should  be  some  more  daring  than  they  ought  to  be, 
and  by  reason  of  their  younger  age  foolish  also;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  those  that  offended  from  the  rest,  while  every  one  was  sorry  foi  what 
he  had  done,  and  denied  it  out  of  fear  of  what  would  follow :  that  he  ought,  how. 
ever,  to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  to  take  such  counsels  us  might 
preserve  the  city  for  the  Romans,  and  rather,  for  the  sake  of  a  great  number  of 
innocent  people,  to  forgive  a  few  that  were  guilty,  than  for  the  sake  of  a  few  of 
llie  wicked,  to  put  so  large  and  good  a  body  of  men  into  disorder. 

9.  Flonis  was  more  provoked  at  this,  and  called  out  aloud  to  the  soldieis  iti 
plunder  tnat  which  was  called  the  Upper  Market-place,  and  to  slay  such  as  they 
met  with.  So  the  soldiers,  taking  this  exhortation  of  their  commander  in  a  sensa 
a^rneahle  to  their  desire  of  gain,  did  not  only  plunder  the  place  they  were  sent 
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to,  but,  forcing  themselves  into  every  house,  they  slew  its  inhabitants ;  so  the  ci- 
tizens fled  along  the  narrow  lanes,  and  the  soldiers  slew  those  that  they  caugfat, 
and  no  method  of  plunder  was  omitted  :  they  also  caught  many  of  the  quiet  peo 
pie,  and  brought  them  before  Florus,  whom  he  first  chastised  with  stripes,  and 
then  crucified.  Accordingly,  the  whole  number  of  those  that  were  destroyed  tha 
day,  with  their  wives  and  children  (for  they  did  not  spare  even  the  infants  them 
selves,)  was  about  three  thousand  and  six  hundred.  And  what  made  this  cala 
mity  the  heavier  was  this  new  method  of  Roman  barbarity :  for  Florus  ventured 
then  to  do  what  no  one  had  done  before,  that  is,  to  have  men  of  the  equestrian 
order'"  whipped  and  nailed  to  the  cross  before  his  tribunal ;  who  although  they 
were  by  birth  Jews,  yet  were  they  of  Roman  dignity  notwithstanding. 


CHAP.  XV 

Concerning  Bemice^s  Petition  to  Florus  to  spare  the  Jews^  hut  m  won ;  as  also  km 
after  the  seditious  Flame  was  quenched,  it  was  kindled  again  by  Fhn»u 

§  1.  About  this  very  time  Ring  Agrippa  was  going  to  Alexandria,  to  congratu. 
late  Alexander  upon  his  having  obtained  the  government  of  Egypt  from  Nero ; 
but  as  his  sister  Bemice  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  saw  the  wicked  practices 
of  the  soldiers,  she  was  jsorely  affected  at  it,  and  frequently  sent  the  mostera  of 
her  horse  and  her  guards  to  Florus,  and  begged  of  him  to  leave  off  these  slaugh- 
ters ;  but  he  would  not  comply  with  her  request,  nor  have  any  regard  either  to 
the  multitude  of  those  already  slain,  or  to  the  nobility  of  her  that  interceded,  but 
only  to  the  advantage  he  should  make  by  this  plundering ;  nay,  this  violence  of 
the  soldiers  brake  out  to  such  a  degree  of  madness,  that  it  spent  itself  on  the 
queen  herself;  for  they  did  not  only  torment  and  destroy  those  whom  they  had 
caught  under  her  very  eyes,  but,  indeed,  had  killed  herself  also,  unless  she  }iad 
prevented  them  by  flying  to  the  palace,  and  had  stayed  there  all  night  wl*h  her 
guards,  which  she  had  about  her  for  fear  of  an  insult  from  the  soldiers.  Now 
she  dwelt  then  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  perform  a  vowf  which  she  had  made  to 
God ;  for  it  is  usual  with  those  that  had  been  either  afflicted  with  a  distemper,  or  with 
any  other  distresses,  to  make  vows ;  and  for  thirty  days  before  they  [are  to  offer 
their  sacrifices,  to  abstain  from  wine,  and  to  shave  the  hair  off  their  head.  "Which 
things  Bernice  was  now  performing,  and  stood  barefoot  before  Florus's  tribunal, 
and  besought  him  [to  spare  the  Jews.]  Yet  could  she  neither  have  any  reverence 
paid  to  her,  nor  could  she  escape  without  some  danger  of  being  slain  herself. 

2.  This  happened  upon  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  Artemisius  [Jyar.] 
Now  on  the  next  day  the  multitude,  who  were  in  a  great  agony,  rah  together  to 

*  Here  we  have  examples  of  native  Jews  who  were  of  the  equestrian  order  among  the  Romans,  aod  so 
ought  never  to  have  been  whipped  or  crucified,  according  to  the  Roman  laws.  See  almost  the  like  cast 
ib  St.  Paul  himself,  Acts,  xxii.  !^.— 29. 

f  This  vow  which  Bemice  There  and  elsewhere  called  queen,  not  onl^  as  daughter  and  sister  to  twa 
kings,  Agrippa  the  Great  and  Agrippa  junior,  but  the  widow  of  Herod,  kin^  of  Chalcis)  came  now  to  ac- 
complish at  Jerusalem,  was  not  tliat  of  a  Nazarite,  but  such  a  one  as  religious  Jews  used  to  make  m 
^opes  of  any  deliverance  from  a  disease,  or  other  danger,  as  Josephus  here  intimates.  However,  thfst 
thirty  days*  abode  at  Jerusalem,  for  fasting  and  preparation  against  the  oblation  of  a  proper  sacrifice, 
neems  to  he  too  long,  unless  H  were  wholly  voluntary  in  this  great  lady.  It  is  not  required  in  the  law  of 
Moses  relatmg  to  Nazarites,  Numb.  vi.  and  is  very  different  from  St.  Paurs  time  for  such  preparation. 
«i  hich  was  but  one  day.  Acts,  xxl  26.  So  we  want  already  the  continuation  of  the  Antiquities  to  aflfora 
u^  ii^ht  here,  as  they  have  hitherto  done  on  so  many  occasions  elsewhere.  Perhaps  in  this  age  the  tiadi* 
iu)ris  of  the  Pharisees  had  obliged  the  Jews  to  this  degree  of  rigour,  not  only  as  to  these  thirty  days*  pr»* 
{laiRiion.  lu't  as  to  :he  going  barefoot  all  that  time,  which  here  Bemice  submitted  to  also.  For  we  know 
ii:4i  ah  ( >o(l*s  and  our  Saviour's  yoke  is  usually  easy,  and  his  burden  comparatively  light,  in  such  pusitivt 
iiij'iiirtions,  Mait.  xi.  30,  so  did  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sometimes  bind  upon  men  heavy  burdtns^  oMtf 
\r,;ti'  »'s  to  be  borne^  even  when  thru  themselves  toould  not  touch  them  icith  one  of  their  Jin^ers^  Wait 
x«i)i  4  ;  Luke,  xi.  46.  However,  Noldius  well  observes,  De  Herod.  No.  404,  414,  that  Juvenal  in  bit 
ti\Oi  «-.tt.re  alludes  to  this  remarkable  penance  or  submission  of  ihis  Bemice  to  Jewish  disciplme,  aod 
1^  u  iM'oti  iierfor  it ;  as  do  Tacitus,  Dio,  Suetonius,  and  Sextus  Aureliuc,  mention  her  as  one  well  known 
At  IliMie,  ibid 
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toe  upper  maiket.place^  and  made  the  loudest  lamentations  for  those  that  had  pe- 
ririied  ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  cries  were  such  as  reflected  on  Florus  ;  at 
which  the  men  of  power  were  affrighted,  together  with  the  high  priests,  and  rent 
their  garments,  and  fell  down  before  each  of  them,  and  besought  them  to  leave 
9fff  and  not  provoke  Florus  tp  some  incurable  procedure,  besides  what  (hey  had 
already  suffered.  Accordingly,  the  muhitude  complied  immediately,  out  of  re. 
'^rence  to  those  that  had  desired  it  of  them,  and  out  of  the  hope  they  had  that 
Florus  would  do  them  no  more  injuries. 

3.  So  Florus  was  troubled  that  the  disturbances  were  over,  and  endeavoured 
to  kindle  that  flame  again ;  and  sent  for  the  high  priests,  with  the  other  eminent 
persons,  and  said,  t|ie  only  demonstration  that  the  people  would  not  make  any 
other  innovations  should  be  this,  that  they  must  go  out  and  meet  the  soldiers  that 
were  ascending  from  Ceesarea,  whence  two  cohorts  were  coming ;  and  while  these 
men  were  exhorting  the  multitude  so  to  do,  he  sent  beforehand,  and  gave  direc* 
tions  to  the  centurions  of  the  cohorts,  that  they  should  give  notice  to  those  that 
were  under  them,  not  to  return  the  Jews  salutations :  and  that  if  they  made  any 
reply  to  his  disadvantage,  they  should  make  use  of  their  weapons.  Now  the  high 
priestB  assembled  the  multitude  in  the  temple,  and  desired  them  to  go  and  meet 
the  Romans,  and  to  salute  the  cohorts  very  civilly,  before  their  miserable  case 
ihould  become  incurable.     Now  the  seditious  part  would  not  comply  with  these 

C suasions ;  but  the  consideration  of  those  that  had  been  destroyed  made  them 
line  to  those  that  were  the  boldest  for  action. 

4.  At  this  time  it  was  that  every  priest  and  every  servant  of  God  brought  out 
the  holy  vessels,  and  the  ornamental  garments  wlierein  they  used  to  minister  about 
ncred  things.  The  harpers  also,  and  the  singers  of  hymns,  came  out  with  their 
instruments  of  music,  and  fell  down  before  the  multitude,  and  begged  of  them  that 
they  would  preserve  those  holy  ornaments  to  them,  and  not  provoke  the  Romans 
to  carry  oflT  those  sacred  treasures.  You  might  also  see  then  the  high  priests 
thenifielves  with  dust  sprinkled  in  great  plenty  upon  their  heads,  with  bosoms  de- 
prived  of  any  covering  but  what  was  rent ;  these  besought  every  one  of  the  emi- 
nent men  by  name,  and  the  multitude  in  common,that  they  would  not  for  a  small 
offence  betray  their  country  to  those  that  were  desirous  to  have  it  laid  waste, 
faying, — "  What  benefit  will  it  bring  to  the  soldiers  to  have  a  salutation  from  the 
Jews?  or  what  amendment  of  your  affairs  will  it  bring  you,  if  you  do  not  now  go 
dut  to  meet  them  ?  and  that  if  they  saluted  them  civilly,  all  handle  would  be  cut 
ofiT  from  Florus  to  begin  a  war  :  that  they  should  thereby  gain  their  country*  and 
freedom  from  aU  farther  sufferings  :  and  that,  besides,  it  would  be  a  sign  of  great 
want  of  command  of  themselves,  if  they  should  yield  to  a  few  seditious  persons, 
while  it  was  fitter  for  them,  who  were  so  great  a  people,  to  force  the  others  to 
Oct  soberly." 

5.  By  these  persuasions,  which  they  used  to  the  multitude  and  to  the  seditious, 
they  restrained  some  by  threatenings,  and  others  by  the  reverence  that  was  paid 
them.  Afler  this  they  led  them  out,  and  they  met  the  soldiers  quietly,  and 
•iter  a  composed  manner ;  and  when  they  were  come  up  with  them  they  saluted 
Ihem;  but  when  they  made  no  answer,  the  seditious  exclaimed  against  Florus, 
which  was  the  signal  given  for  fa:lling  upon  them.  Tlie  soldiers,  therefore,  en- 
compassed them  presently,  and  struck  them  with  their  clubs;  and  as  they  fled 
away  the  horsemen  trampled  them  down,  so  that  a  great  many  fell  down  dead 
by  the  strokes  of  the  Romans,  and  more  by  their  own  violence  in  crushing 
ooe  another.  Now  there  was  a  terrible  crowding  about  the  gates,  and  while 
every  body  was  making  haste  to  get  before  another,  the  flight  of  them  all  was 
retarded,  and  a  terrible  destruction  there  was  among  those  that  fell  down,  for 
they  were  suffocated,  and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  multitude  of  those  that  were 
oppermost ;  nor  could  any  of  them  be  distinguished  by  his  relations  in  order  !u 
the  care  of  his  funeral ;  the  soldiers  also  who  beat  them  fell  upon  those  who  ai 
they  overtook^  without  showing  them  any  mercy,  and  thrust  the  multitude  throufb 
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the  place  called  Btzetha,*  as  they  forced  their  way,  in  order  to  get  in  and 
upon  the  temple  aiid  the  tower  Antonia.  Fiorus  also,  heing  deairous  to  get  those 
places  into  his  possession,  brought  such  as  were  with  him  out  of  the  king's  palace, 
and  would  have  compelled  them  to  get  as  far  as  the  citadel  [Antonia;]  but  his  at- 
tempts failed  ;  for  the  people  inmiediately  turned  back  upon  him  and  stopped  the 
violence  of  his  attempt ;  and  as  they  stood  upon  the  tops  of  the  houses,  they  threw 
their  darts  at  the  Romans;  who  as  they  were  sorely  galled  thereby,  because  those 
weapons  came  from  above,  and  they  were  not  able  to  make  a  passage  through 
the  multitude  which  stopped  up  the  narrow  passages,  they  retired  to  the  camp 
which  v/as  at  the  palace. 

G.  But  for  the  seditious,  they  were  afraid  lest  Fiorus  should  come  again,  and 
get  possession  of  the  temple  through  Antonia ;  so  they  got  immediately  upon  those 
cloisters  of  the  temple  that  joined  to  Antonia,  and  cut  them  down.  This  cooled 
the  a  arice  of  Fiorus ;  for  whereas  he  was  eager  to  obtain  the  treasures  of  God 
[in  the  temple,]  and  on  that  account  was  desirous  of  getting  into  Antonia,  as  soon 
as  the  cloisters  were  broken  down,  he  Icfl  off  his  attempt :  he  then  sent  for  the 
high  priests  and  the  sanhedrim,  and  told  them,  that  he  was,  indeed,  himself  going 
out  of  the  city,  but  that  he  would  leave  them  as  large  a  garrison  as  they  should 
desire.  Hereupon  they  promised  that  they  would  make  no  innovations.  In  case 
they  would  leave  them  one  band,  but  not  that  which  had  fought  with  the  Jews, 
because  the  muhitude  bore  ill  will  against  that  band  on  account  of  what  they  had 
suffered  from  it ;  so  he  changed  the  band,  as  they  desired,  and,  with  tlie  rest  of 
his  forces,  returned  to  Cacsarea. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Cestius  St  ids  Neopdilanus  the  JHbune  to  see  in  what  Condition  the  Affavrs  of  Itt 
Jews  were.     Agrippa  makes  a  Speech  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  that  he  may 
divert  theinfrom  their  Intentions  of  making  War  tviih  the  Romans 

J  1.  However,  Fiorus  contrived  another  way  to  oblige  the  Jews  to  begin  the 
war,  and  sent  to  Cestius,  and  accused  the  Jews  falsely  of  revolting  [from  the 
Roman  government,]  and  imputed  the  beginning  of  the  former  fight  to  them,  and 
pretended  that  they  had  been  the  authors  of  that  disturbance,  wherein  they  were 
only  the  sufferers.  Yet  were  not  the  governors  of  Jerusalem  silent  upon  this  oc 
casion,  but  did  themselves  write  to  Cestius,  as  did  Bcrnice  also,  about  the  illegal 
practices  of  which  Fiorus  had  been  guilty  against  the  city;  who,  upon  rcadins 
both  accounts,  consulted  with  his  captains  [what  he  should  do.]  Now  some  of 
them  thought  it  best  for  Cestius  to  go  up  with  his  army,  either  to  punish  the  re- 
volt, if  it  was  real,  or  to  settle  the  Roman  affairs  on  a  surer  foundation,  if  the 
Jews  continued  quiet  under  them ;  but  he  thought  it  best  himself  to  send  one  of 
his  intimate  friends  beforehand,  to  see  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  give  him  a  faith- 
ful account  of  the  intentions  of  the  Jews.  Accordingly  he  sent  one  of  his  tri- 
bunes, whose  name  was  NeopolitanuSy  who  met  with  king  Agrippa,  as  he  was  le- 
lurning  from  Alexandria,  at  Jamnia,  and  told  him  who  it  was  that  sent  him,  and 
on  what  errands  he  was  sent. 

2.  And  here  it  was  that  the  high  priests  and  men  of  power  among  the  Jewsj 
as  well  as  the  Sanhedrim,  came  to  congratulate  the  king  [upon  his  safe  return;] 
and  after  they  had  paid  him  their  respects,  they  lamented  their  own  calamities, 

>  I  tQKe  this  Bezetha  to  be  that  small  hill  adjoining  to  the  north  siHe  of  the  temple,  whereon  wasthi 
hospital  with  five  poriicoes  or  cloisierSf  and  beneath  which  was  the  sheep-pools  of  bethesda,  into  which 
an  angel  or  messenger,  at  a  certain  season,  descended,  and  where  he  or  they  who  were  the  first  put  into 
iJte  ponl^  wert  cured,  John,  v.  1,  Slc.  TU'is  situation  of  Bezetha,  in  Jo^ephus,  on  the  north  side  t>f  thf 
leiiiplc,  and  not  far  off  the  tower  Antonia,  exactly  agrees  to  the  place  of  the  same  pool  at  tins  day;  nolj 
the  leuiai'^  ing  cloisters  are  now  but  three.  Sec  Maundrel,  page  106.  The  entire  buildings  seem  tc  hart 
been  caiied  the  jVeto  City,  and  this  part,  where  was  the  hospital,  peculiarly  Bezetha  or  Bethesda.  ^ 
Ut.  \ix.  aect  4. 
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and  related  to  him  M^hat  Ldroarous  treatment  they  had  met  with  from  Florus  :  al 
which  barbarity  Agrippa  had  great  indignation,  hut  transferred  after  a  snhtle 
manner  his  anger  towards  tho*«e  Jews  whom  lie  really  pitied,  that  he  nii<;ht  beat 
down  their  high  thoughts  of  themselves,  and  would  have  them  beircve  that  (iiey 
had  not  been  so  unjustly  treated  in  order  to  dissuude  them  from  avenging  them- 
•elves.  So  these  great  men,  as  of  better  understanding  than  the  rest,  and  dosi- 
rous  of  peace,  because  of  the  possessions  they  had,  understood  that  this  rebuke 
which  the  king  gave  them  was  intended  for  their  good ;  but  as  to  the  people, 
they  came  sixty  furlongs  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  congratulated  both  Agrippa  and 
Neopolitanus  ;  but  the  wives  of  those  that  had  been  slain  came  running  first  of 
all  and  lamenting.  The  people  also,  when  they  heard  their  mourning,  fell  into 
lamentation  also  and  besought  Agrippa  to  assist  them :  they  also  cried  out  to 
Neopolitanus,  and  complained  of  the  many  miseries  they  had  endured  under  Flo- 
rus; and  they  showed  them,  when  they  were  come  into  the  city,  how  the  mar. 
ket  place  was  made  desolate  and  the  houses  plundered.  They  then  persuaded 
Neopolitanus,  by  the  means  of  Agrippa,  that  he  would  walk  round  the  city,  with 
one  servant  only,  as  far  as  Siloam,  that  he  might  inform  himself  that  the  Jews  sub- 
mitted  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Romans,  and  were  oidy  displeased  at  Florus,  by  reason 
of  his  exceeding  barbarity  to  them.  So  he  walked  round,  and  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience of  the  good  temper  the  people  were  in,  and  then  went  up  to  the  temple, 
where  he  called  the  multitude  together,  and  highly  commended  them  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  hav. 
log  performed  such  parts  of  divine  worship  at  the  temple  as  ho  was  allowed  to  do 
he  returned  to  Cestius. 

3.  But  as  for  the  multitude  of  the  Jews,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  king 
and  to  the  high  priests,  and  desired  they  might  have  leave  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Nero  against  Florus,  and  not  by  their  silence  afford  a  suspicion  that  they  had 
been  the  occasion  of  such  great  slaughters  as  had  been  made  were  disposed  to 
revolt,  alleging  that  they  should  seem  to  have  been  the  first  beginners  of  the  war, 
H"  they  did  not  prevent  the  report,  by  showing  who  it  was  that  began  it ;  and  it 
appeared  openly  that  they  would  not  be  quiet,  if  any  body  should  hinder  them  from 
Bending  such  an  embassage.  But  Agrippa,  although  he  thought  it  too  dangerous 
a  thing  for  them  to  appoint  men  to  go  as  the  accusers  of  Florus,  yet  did  not  he 
think  it  fit  for  him  to  overlook  them,  as  they  were  in  a  disposition  for  war.  He 
therefore,  called  the  multitude  together  into  a  large  gallery,  and  placed  his  sister 
Bemice  in  tlio  house  of  the  Asamoneans  that  she  might  be  seen  by  them,  (which 
house  was  over  the  gallery,  at  the  passage  to  the  upper  city,  where  the  bridge 
joined  the  temple  to  the  gallery,)  and  spake  to  them  as  follows. — 

4.  *"  Had  I  perceived  that  you  were  all  zealously  disposed  to  go  to  war  with 
the  Romans,  and  that  the  purer  and  more  sincere  part  of  the  people  did  not  pro. 
pose  to  live  in  peace,  I  had  not  come  out  to  you,  nor  been  so  bold  as  to  give 
you  counsel ;  for  all  discourses  that  tend  to  persuade  men  to  do  what  they  ought 

*  In  this  speech  ofking  Agrippa  we  have  an  authentic  account  of  the  extent  and  strength  of  the  Ro* 
man  empire  when  the  Jewish  war  l>egan.  And  this  speech  with  other  circumstances  in  Josephus  de» 
iRonstrate  how  wise  and  liowf^reat  a  person*  this  Agrippa  was,  and  why  Josephus  elsewhere  calls  hins 
Btvu^g-UfTtir^  amost  wonderful  or  admirahle  wwn,  Conlr.  Ap.  1,  9.  He  is  the  same  Agrippa  who  said 
%aV^u\^  Almost  thou  ftersuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian^  Acts.  xxvi.  28;  and  of  whom  St  I'aul  said,  Ht 
was  expert  in  all  the  customs  and  questions  of  the  Jews,  ver.  3.  See  another  intimation  of  the  limits  of 
the  same  Roman  empire,  Of  the  VVar,  B.  tii.  ch.  v.  sect.  7.  But  what  seems  to  me  very  remarkahla 
here  is  this,  that  when  Josephus,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks  and  lioinans,  for  whose  use  he  wrote  his  An* 
tiquittes,  did  himself  frequently  compose  the  speeches  which  he  put  into  others'  mouths,  they  appear,  by 
the  politeness  of  their  composition,  and  their  flights  of  oratory,  to  be  not  the  real  speeches  of  the  persons 
concenied,  who  usually  were  no  orators,  but  of  his  own  elegant  composure :  the  speech  before  us  is  of  an- 
other nature,  full  ot  undeniable  facts  £nd  composed  in  a  plain  and  unartful,  but  moving  way;  so  that  it 
appears  to  l»e  king  Agrippa's  own  speech,  and  to  have  been  given  Josephus  by  Agrippa  himself,  wiib 
who.n  Josephus  had  the  greatest  friendship.  Nor  may  we  omit  Agrippa's  constant  ooctrme  here,  that  this 
VMSt  Roman  empire  was  raised  and  supi)orted  by  divine  Providence  ;  and  that,  Iheieiore,  it  was  in  raia 
fi>r  the  Jews,  or  any  others,  to  think  of  destroying  it  Nor  mav  we  oegleci  to  take  notice  uf  Agiippa 
ameir.n  appeal  to  the  angels  here  used  ;  the  like  appeals  to  which  we  have  m  St  Paul,  I  Tim. «  21  ami 
toy  the  apostles,  in  gpoeral,  in  the  ibrm  of  the  ordination  of  bishops,  CoBstitut  Apwrt.  liiL  4. 
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to  do  is  superfluous,  when  the  hearers  are  agreed  to  do  the  contrary.    But  because 
some  are  earnest  to  go  to  war,  because  they  are  young,  and  without  experience  of 
the  miseries  it  brings,  and  because  some  are  for  it,  out  of  an  unreasonable  ezpecta 
tion  of  regaining  their  liberty,  and  because  others  hope  to  get  by  it,  and  are,  there- 
fore, earnestly  bent  upon  it,  that  in  the  confusion  of  your  affairs  they  may  gain  what 
belongs  to  those  that  are  too  weak  to  resist  them,  I  have  thought  proper  to  get 
you  all  together,  and  to  say  to  you  what  I  think  to  be  for  your  advantage ;  that 
so  the  former  may  grow  wiser,  and  change  their  minds,  and  that  the  best  men 
may  come  to  no  harm  by  the  ill  conduct  of  some  others.     And  let  not  any  one 
be  tumultuous  against  me,  in  case  what  they  hear  me  say  do  not  please  them ; 
for  as  to  those  that  admit  of  no  cure,  but  are  resolved  upon  a  revolt,  it  will  still  be 
in  their  power  to  retain  the  same  sentiments  afler  my  exhortation  is  over ;  hot 
still  my  discourse  will  fall  to  the  ground  even  with  relation  to  those  that  have  a 
mind  to  hear  me,  unless  you  all  keep  silence.    I  am  well  aware  that  many  make 
a  tragical  exclamation  concerning  the  injuries  that  have  been  ofiered  you  by  yoai 
procurators,  and  concerning  the  glorious  advantages  of  liberty ;  but  before  I  begin 
the  inquiry,  who  you  are  that  must  go  to  war  ?  and  who  they  are  against  whom 
you  must  fight?  I  shall  first  separate  those  pretences  that  are  by  some  connected 
together ;  for  if  you  aim  at  avenging  yourselves  on  those  that  have  done  you  in- 
jury, why  do  you  pretend  this  to  be  a  war  for  recovering  your  liberty.     But  if 
you  think  all  servitude  intolerable,  to  what  purpose  serves  your  complaint  against 
your  particular  governors  ?  for  if  they  treated  you  with  moderation,  it  would  still 
be  equally  an  unworthy  thing  to  be  in  servitude.  Consider  now  the  several  cases 
that  may  be  supposed,  how  little  occasion  there  is  for  your  going  to  war.     Yooi 
first  occasion  is  the  accusations  you  have  to  make  against  your  procurators :  now 
here  you  ought  to  be  submissive  to  those  in  authority,  and  not  give  them  any  pn>- 
Tocation ;  but  when  you  reproach  men  greatly  for  small  ofiences,  you  excite  those 
whom  you  reproach  to  be  your  adversaries ;  for  this  will  only  make  them  leavt 
off  hurting  you  privately,  and  with  some  degree  of  modesty,  and  to  lay  what  you 
have  waste  openly.     Now  nothing  so  much  damps  the  force  of  strokes  as  bear- 
ing them  with  patience,  and  the  quietness  of  those  who  are  injured  diverts  the 
injurious  persons  from  afflicting.     But  let  us  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Roman 
ministers  are  injurious  to  you,  and  are  incurably  severe  ;  yet  they  are  not  all  the 
Romans  who  thus  injure  you  ;  nor  hath  Caesar,  against  whom  you  are  going  to 
war,  injured  you :  it  is  not  by  their  command  that  any  wicked  governor  is  sent  to 
you ;  for  they  who  are  in  the  west  cannot  see  those  that  are  in  the  east ;  nor,  ^ 
deed,  is  it  easy  for  them  there  even  to  hear  what  is  done  in  these  parts.     Now  it 
is  absurd  to  make  war  with  a  great  many  for  the  sake  of  one  ;  to  do  so  with  such 
mighty  people  for  a  small  cause  ;  and  this  when  these  people  are  not  able  to  know 
of  what  you  complain :  nay  such  crimes  as  we  complain  of  may  soon  be  cor- 
rected ;  for  the  same  procurator  will  not  continue  for  ever ;  and  probable  it  ii» 
that  the  successors  will  come  with  more  moderate  inclinations.     But  as  for  war, 
if  it  be  once  begun,  it  is  not  easily  laid  down  again,  nor  borne  without  calamities 
commg  therewith.     However,  as  to  the  desire  of  recovering  your  liberty,  it  is 
unseasonable  to  indulge  it  so  late ;  whereas  you  ought  to  have  laboured  earnestly 
in  old  time  that  you  might  never  have  lost  it ;  for  the  first  experience  of  slavery 
was  hard  to  be  endured,  and  the  struggle  that  you  might  never  have  been  sub- 
ject 1(»  it  would  have  been  just ;  but  that  slave  that  hath  been  once  brought  into 
subjection,  and  then  runs  away,  is  rather  a  refractory  slave  than  a  lover  of  liber- 
ty ;  for  it  was  then  the  proper  time  for  doing  all  that  was  possible,  that  you  might 
never  have  admitted  the  Romans  [into  your  city,]  when  Pompey  came  first  into 
\lie  country.  But  so  it  was  that  our  ancestors,  and  their  kings,  who  were  m  muck 
oettcr  circumstances  than  we  are,  both  as  to  money  and  [strong]  bodies,  and 
valiant]  souls,  did  not  bear  the  onset  of  a  small  body  of  the  Roman  army.  And 
yet  you,  who  have  now  accustomed  yourselves  to  obedience  from  one  gcneratioc 
fo  another,  and  who  ore  so  much  inferior  to  thosa  who  first  submittmi  in  youi 
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eticumfltanceSy  will  venture  to  oppose  the  entire  empire  of  the  Romans ;  while 
those  Athenians,  who,  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  Greece,  did  once  set 
6re  to  their  own  city ;  who  pursued  Xerxes,  that  proud  prince,  when  he  sailed 
npon  the  sea  and  walked  upon  the  land,  and  could  not  be  contained  by  the  aesLH, 
but  conducted  such  an  army  as  was  too  broad  for  Europe,  and  made  him  run 
mway  like  a  fugitive  in  a  single  ship,  and  brake  so  great  a  part  of  Asia  as  the 
Lesser  Salamis,  are  yet  at  this  time  servants  to  the  Romans  ;  and  those  injunc* 
lions  which  are  sent  from  Italy  become  laws  to  the  principal  governing  city  of 
Greece.  Those  Lacedemonians  also,  who  got  the  great  victories  of  Thermo 
Dylfld  and  Platea,  and  had  Agesilaus  [for  their  king,]  and  searched  every  corner 
of  Asia,  are  contented  to  admit  the  same  lords.  Those  Macedonians  also,  who 
idll  fancy  what  great  men  their  Philip  and  Alexander  were,  and  see  that  the  h*:ter 
had  promised  them  the  empire  over  the  world,  these  bear  so  great  a  change,  and 
pay  their  obedience  to. those  whom  fortune  hath  advanced  in  their  stead.  More- 
over, tea  thousand  other  nations  there  are,  who  had  greater  reason  than  we  to 
claim  their  entire  liberty,  and  yet  do  submit.  You  are  the  only  people  who  think 
it  a  disgrace  to  be  servants  to  those  to  whom  all  the  world  hath  submitted.  What 
•ort  of  army  do  you  rely  upon  1  What  are  the  arms  you  depend  on  1  Where  is 
your  fleet,  that  may  seize  upon  the  Roman  seas  ?  And  where  are  those  treasures 
which  may  be  suflicient  for  your  undertakings  ?  Do  you  suppose,  I  pray  you, 
that  you  are  to  make  war  with  the  Egyptians  and  with  the  Arabians  1  Will  no 
you  carefully  reflect  upon  the  Roman  empire  1  Will  not  you  estimate  your  own 
weakness?  Hath  not  your  army  been  often  beaten  even  by  your  neighbouring 
nations;  while  the  power  of  the  Romans  is  invincible  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable 
earth ;  nay,  rather  they  seek  for  somewhat  still  beyond  that ;  for  all  Euphrates  is  not  a 
sufficient  boundary  for  them  on  the  east  side,  nor  the  Danube  on  the  north ;  and  for 
their  southern  limit  Libya  hath  been  searched  over  by  them,  as  far  as  countries 
ttoinhabited,  as  is  Cadiz  their  limit  on  the  west ;  nay,  indeed,  they  have  sought  for 
toother  habitable  earth  beyond  the  ocean,  and  have  carried  their  arms  as  far-as  such 
British  islands  as  were  never  known  before.  What,  therefore,  do  you  pretend  to? 
Are  you  richer  than  the  Gauls,  stronger  than  the  Germans,  wiser  than  the  Greeks, 
more  numerous  than  all  men  upon  the  habitable  earth  ?  What  confidence  is  it, 
chat  elevates  you  to  oppose  the  Romans?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  it  is  hard  to  en- 
iure  slavery.  Yes,  but  how  much  harder  is  this  to  the  Greeks,  who  are  esteemed 
the  noblest  of  all  people  under  the  sun.  These,  though  they  inhabit  in  a  large 
country,  are  in  subjection  to  six  bundles  of  Roman  rods.  It  is  the  same  case  with 
the  Macedonians,  who  have  juster  reasons  to  claim  their  liberty  than  you  have. 
What  is  the  cose  of  five  hundred  cities  of  Asia  ?  do  not  they  submit  to  a  single 
governor  and  to  the  consular  bundle  of  rods.  What  need  I  speak  of  the  Henio* 
chi,  and  Cholchi,  and  the  nation  of  Tauri,  those  that  inhabit  the  Bosphorus,  and 
the  nations  about  Pontus  and  Meotis,  who  formerly  knew  not  so  much  as  a  lord 
of  their  own,  but  are  now  subject  to  three  thousand  armed  men,  and  where  forty 
long  ships  kept  the  sea  in  pe^ce,  which  before  was  not  navigable,  and  very  tem- 
pestuous? How  strong  a  plea  may  Bythinia,  and  Cappadocia,  and  the  people  of 
ranphilia,  the  Lycians,  and  Cilicians,  put  in  for  liberty  ?  But  they  are  made 
tributary  without  an  army.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  the  Thracians  7  whose 
country  extends  in  breadth  five  days  journey  and  in  length  seven,  and  is  a  much 
more  harsh  constitution,  and  much  more  defensible  than  yours,  and  by  the  rigour 
of  its  cold  sufficient  to  keep  off  armies  from  attacking  them  ;  do  not  they  submit 
to  two  thousand  men  of  the  Roman  garrisons?  Are  not  the  lUyrians,  who  inhabit 
Che  country  adjoining,  as  far  as  Daimatia  and  the  Danube,  governed  by  barely 
two  legions  ?  By  which  also  they  put  a  stop  to  the  incursions  of  the  Dacians* 
And  for  the  Dalmatians,  who  have  made  such  frequent  insurrections  in  order  to 
regain  their  liberty,  and  who  could  never  before  be  so  thoroughly  subdued  but 
that  they  always  gathered  their  forces  together  again,  and  revolted,  yet  are  they 
DOW  very  quiet  under  one  Roman  legion.     Moreover,  if  great  advantages  mighl 
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firovoke  any  people  fo  revolt,  the  Gauls  might  do  it  best  of  all,  as  being  so  tio 
roughly  walled  round  by  nature ;  on  the  east  by  the  Alps,  on  the  north  by  the 
river  llhine,  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
ocean.  Now  although  these  Gauls  have  such  obstacles  before  them  to  prevent 
any  attacks  upon  them,  and  have  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  five  nations 
among  them,  nay,  have,  as  one  may  say,  the  fountains  of  domestic  happiness 
within  themselves,  and  send  out  plentiful  streams  of  happiness  over  almost  the 
whole  world,  these  bear  to  be  tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  derive  their  prosperous 
condition  from  them :  and  they  undergo  this,  not  because  they  are  of  effeminate 
minds,  or  because  they  are  of  an  ignoble  stock,  as  having  borne  a  war  of  eighty 
years,  in  order  to  preserve  their  liberty,  but  by  reason  of  the  great  regard  they 
have  to  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  their  good  fortune,  which  is  of  greater  cffi. 
cacy  than  their  arms.  These  Gauls,  therefore,  are  kept  in  servitude  by  twelve 
hundred  soldiers,  which  are  hardly  so  many  as  are  their  cities ;  nor  hath  the  gold 
dug  out  of  the  mines  of  Spain  been  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  war  to  preserve 
their  liberty ;  nor  could  their  vast  distance  from  the  Romans  by  land  and  by  set 
do  it ;  nor  could  the  martial  tribes  of  the  Lusitanians  and  Spaniards  escape ;  uo 
more  could  the  ocean,  with  its  tide,  which  yet  was  terrible  to  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants.  Nay,  the  Romans  have  extended  their  arms  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules^ 
and  have  walked  among  the  clouds  upon  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  have  sub 
ducd  these  nations.  And  one  legion  is  a  sufficient  guard  for  these  people,  aU 
though  they  were  so  hard  to  be  conquered,  and  at  a  distance  so  remote  from 
Rome.  Who  is  there  among  you  that  hath  not  heard  of  the  great  number  of  the 
Germans?  You  have,  to  be  sure,  yourselves  seen  them  to  be  strong  and  tall,  and 
that  frequently,  since  the  Romans  have  them  among  their  captives  every  where; 
yet  those  Germans,  who  dwell  in  an  immense  country,  who  have  minds  greatei 
than  their  bodies,  and  a  soul  that  despises  death,  and  who  are  in  rage  more  fierce 
than  wild  beasts,  have  the  Rhine  fur  the  boundary  of  their  enterprises,  and  are 
tamed  by  eight  Roman  legions.  Such  of  them  as  were  taken  captives  became 
their  servams;  and  the  rest  of  the  entire  nation  was  obliged  to  save  themselves 
by  flight.  Do  you  also,  who  depend  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  consider  what  a 
wall  the  Britons  had;  for  the  Romans  sailed  away  to  them,  and  subdued  them, 
while  they  were  encompassed  by  the  ocean,  and  inhabited  an  island  that  is  not 
less  tlijui  [the  continent  ofj  this  habitable  earth;  and  four  legions  are  a  sufficient 
guard  to  so  large  an  island.  And  why  should  1  speak  much  more  about  this 
matter?  while  the  Parthians,  that  most  warlike  body  of  men,  and  lords  of  so  many 
nations,  and  encompassed  with  such  mighty  forces,  send  hostages  to  the  Romans; 
whereby  you  may  see,  if  you  please,  even  in  Italy,  the  noblest  nation  of  the  east, 
under  the  notion  of  peace,  submitting  to  serve  them.  Now,  when  almost  all 
people  under  the  sun  submit  to  the  Roman  arms,  will  you  be  the  only  people  thai 
make  war  against  them?  and  this  without  regarding  the  fate  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  brags  of  the  great  Hannibal,  and  the  nobility  of  theii 
PhoDnician  original,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Scipio.  Nor,  indeed,  have  the  Cyreneans 
derived  from  the  Lacedemonians,  nor  the  Marmaridae,  a  nation  extended  as  far 
as  the  regions  uninhabitable  for  want  of  water,  nor  have  the  Syrtes,  a  place  ter 
riblc  to  such  as  barely  hear  it  described,  the  Nasamons  and  Afoors,  and  the  im. 
mense  multitude  of  the  Numidians,  been  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Roman  valour 
And  as  for  the  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth  [Africa,]  whose  nations  are  so  many 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  number  them,  and  which  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  sea  and 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  feeds  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Ethiopians,  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea,  these  have  the  Romans  subdued  entirely.  And  besides  the  an- 
nual fruits  of  the  earth,  which  maintain  the  multitude  of  the  Romans  for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  this,  over  and  above,  pays  all  sorts  of  tribute,  ahd  affords 
i«4venue  suitable  to  the  necessities  of  the  government:  nor  do  they,  like  you,  cs 
teem  such  mj unctions  a  disgrace  to  them,  although  they  have  but  one  RomaD 
Ntgion  that  abides  among  them.     And,  indeed,  what  occasion  is  there  for  showing 
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yoa  the  power  of  the  Romans  over  remote  countries,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  learn 
It  fronj  Egypt,  in  your  neighbourhood?  This  country  is  extended  as  far  as  the 
Ethiopians  and  Arabia  the  Happy,  and  borders  upon  India :  it  hath  seven  milTions 
Ihre  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  ns  may  be 
learned  from  the  revenue  of  the  polLtax ;  yet  is  it  not  ashamed  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  government,  although  it  hath  Alexandria  as  a  grand  temptation  to  a  revolt, 
by  reason  it  is  so  full  of  people  and  of  riches,  and  is,  besides,  exceeding  large,  its 
length  being  thirty  furlongs  and  its  breadth  not  less  than  ten ;  and  it  pays  mora 
tribute  to  the  Romans  in  one  month  than  you  do  in  a  year ;  nay,  besides  what  ii 
pays  in  money,  it  sends  com  to  Rome  that  supports  it  for  four  months  [in  the 
year:]  it  is  also  walled  round  on  all  sides,  cither  by  almost  impassable  deserts, 
or  seas  that  have  no  havens,  or  by  rivers,  or  by  lakes ;  yet  have  none  of  these 
things  been  found  too  strong  for  the  Roman  good  fortune ;  however,  two  legions 
that  lie  in  that  city  are  a  bridle  both  for  the  remoter  parts  of  Egypt,  and  for  the 
Darts  inhabited  by  the  more  noble  Macedonians.  Where,  then,  are  those  people 
woom  you  are  to  have  for  your  auxiliaries?  Must  they  come  from  the  parts  of 
the  wond  that  are  uninhabited  ?  for  all  that  are  in  the  habitable  earth  are  [under 
the]  Romans ;  unless  any  of  you  extend  his  hopes  as  far  as  beyond  Euphrates, 
and  suppose  that  those  of  your  own  nation  that  dwell  in  Adiabene  will  come  to 
your  assistance ;  but  certainly  these  will  not  embarrass  themselves  with  an  un- 
justifiable war,  nor,  if  they  should  follow  such  ill  advice,  will  the  Parthians  permit 
them  so  to  do;  for  it  is  their  concern  to  maintain  the  tnice  that  is  between  them 
and  the  Romans,  and  they  will  be  supposed  to  break  tiie  covenants  between  them, 
If  any  under  their  government  march  against  the  Romans.  What  remains,  there- 
fore, is  this,  that  you  have  recourse  to  divine  assistance  :  but  this  is  already  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  so  vast  an  empire  should  be 
settled  without  God's  providence.  Reflect  upon  it  how  impossible  it  is  for  your 
lealous  observation  of  your  religious  customs  to  be  hero  preserved,  which  are 
hard  to  be  observed  even  when  you  fight  with  those  whom  you  are  able  to  con- 
quer ;  and  how  can  you  then  most  of  all  hope  for  God's  assistance,  when,  by  being 
forced  to  transgress  his  law,  you  will  make  him  turn  his  face  from  you?  ai;d  if 
fou  do  observe  tb^  custom  of  the  Sabbath  days,  and  will  not  be  prevailed  on  to  do 
iny  thing  thereon,  you  will  easily  be  taken,  as  were  your  forefathers  by  Pompey, 
who  was  the  busiest  in  his  siege  on  those  days  on  which  the  besieged  rested.  But 
if  in  time  of  war  you  transgress  the  law  of  your  country,  1  cannot  tell  on  whose 
account  you  will  afterward  go  to  war ;  for  your  concern  is  but  one,  that  you  do 
nothing  against  any  of  your  tbrefathers,  and  how  will  you  call  upon  God  to  assist 
you  when  you  are  voluntarily  transgressing  against  his  religion?  Now  all  men 
that  go  to  war  do  it  either  as  depending  on  divine  or  on  human  assistance ;  J)ut 
nnce  your  going  to  war  will  cut  off  both  those  assistances,  those  that  are  for  going 
to  war  choose  evident  destruction.  What  hinders  you  from  sluymg  your  children 
and  wives  with  your  own  hands,  and  burning  this  most  excellent  native  city  of 
yours  ?  for  by  this  mad  prank  you  will,  however,  escape  the  reproach  of  being 
beaten.  But  it  were  best,  O  my  friends,  it  were  best,  while  the  vessel  is  still  in 
the  haven,  to  foresee  the  impending  storm,  and  not  to  set  sail  out  of  the  port  into 
the  middle  of  the  hurricanes ;  for  we  justly  pity  those  who  fall  into  great  misfor. 
tunes  without  foreseeing  them  ;  but  for  him  who  rushes  into  manifest  ruin,  he  gains 
reproaches  [instead  of  commiseration.]  But  certainly  no  one  can  imagine  that 
you  can  enter  into  a  war  as  by  agreement,  or  that  when  the  Romans  have  got  >  ou 
under  their  power,  they  will  use  you  with  moderation,  or  will  not  rather,  for  an 
example  to  other  nations,  burn  your  holy  city,  and  utterly  destroy  your  whole  na. 
lion  ;  for  those  of  you  who  shall  survive  the  war  will  not  be  able  to  find  n  place 
whither  to  (lee,  since  all  men  have  the  Romans  for  their  lords  already,  or  r  3  afraid 
they  shall  have  hereafter.  Nay,  indeed,  the  danger  concerns  not  those  Jews  thai 
d^vcli  here  only,  but  those  of  them  which  dwell  in  other  cities  also  ;  for  there  is  no 
|M*opl;*  upon  the  habitable  earth  which  have  not  some  [fortion  of  you  among  theni 
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wliom  your  enemies  will  slay,  in  case  you  go  to  war,  and  on  that  account  abo , 
and  so  every  city  which  hath  Jews  in  it  will  be  filled  with  slaughter,  for  the  sakt 
of  a  4ew  men,  and  they  who  slay  them  will  be  pardoned :  but  if  that  slaughter  bt 
not  made  by  them,  consider  how  wicked  a  thing  it  is  to  take  arms  against  thosi 
tliat  are  so  kind  to  you.  Have  pity,  therefore,  if  not  of  your  children  and  wiv«% 
yet  upon  this  your  metropolis,  and  its  sacred  walls ;  spare  the  temple,  and  pro- 
serve  the  holy  house,  with  its  holy  furniture,  for  yourselves ;  for  if  the  Romans 
get  you  under  their  power,  they  will  no  longer  abstain  from  them,  when  their 
former  abstinence  shall  have  been  so  ungratefully  requited.  I  call  to  witness 
your  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  angels  of  God,  and  this  country  conunon  to  us  all, 
that  I  have  not  kept  back  any  thing  that  is  for  your  preservation :  and  if  you  wiK 
follow  that  advice  which  you  ought  to  do,  you  will  have  that  peace  which  will  b« 
common  to  you  and  to  me ;  but  if  you  indulge  your  passions,  you  will  run  thoss 
hazards  which  I  shall  be  free  from." 

5.  When  Agrippa  had  spoken  thus,  both  he  and  his  sister  wept,  and  by  their 
tears  repressed  a  great  deal  of  the  violence  of  the  people :  but  still  they  cried 
out, — '*  That  they  would  not  fight  against  the  Romans,  but  against  Florus,  on 
account  of  what  they  hiid  suffered  by  his  means."  To  which  Agrippa  replied, 
that  "  what  they  had  already  done  was  like  such  as  make  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans ;  for  you  have  not  paid  the  tribute*  which  is  due  to  Caesar ;  and  you  have 
cut  off  the  cloisters  [of  the  temple]  from  joining  to  the  tower  Antonia.  You 
will,  therefore,  prevent  any  occasion  of  revolt  if  you  will  but  join  these  togethei 
again,  and  if  you  will  but  pay  your  tribute ;  for  the  citadel  does  not  now  belong 
to  Florus,  nor  are  you  to  pay  the  tribute  money  to  Florus." 


CHAP.  XVII. 

How  tlie  War  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans  began ;  and  concerning  Mtmakeau 

&  1.  This  advice  the  people  hearkened  to,  and  went  up  into  the  temple,  with  the 
king  and  Bemice,  and  began  to  rebuild  the  cloisters  :  the  rulers  also  and  senators 
divided  themselves  into  the  villages,  and  collected  the  tributes,  and  soon  got  to- 
gether forty  talents,  which  was  the  sum  that  was  deficient.  And  thus  did  Agnp- 
pa  then  put  a  stop  to  that  war  which  was  threatened  ;  moreover,  he  attempted  to 
persuade  the  multitude  to  obey  Florus,  until  Caesar  should  send  one  to  succeed 
him  ;  but  they  were  hereby  more  provoked,  and  cast  reproaches  upon  the  king, 
and  got  him  excluded  out  of  the  city  ;  nay,  some  of  the  seditious  had  the  impu- 
derw:e  to  throw  stones  at  him.  So  when  the  king  saw  that  the  violence  of  those 
that  were  for  innovations  was  not  to  be  restrained,  and  being  very  angry  at  the 
contumelies  he  had  received,  he  sent  their  rulers,  together  with  their  men  of 
power,  to  Florus  to  Csesarea,  that  he  might  appoint  whom  he  thought  fit  to  col- 
iect  the  tribute  in  the  country,  while  he  retired  into  his  own  kingdom. 

2.  And  at  this  time  it  was  that  some  of  those  that  principally  excited  the  peo- 
ple to  go  to  war,  made  an  assault  upon  a  certain  fortress  called  Masada.  They 
took  it  by  treachery,  and  slew  the  Romans  that  were  there,  and  put  others  of 
their  party  to  keep  it.  At  the  same  time  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Ananias,  the  high 
prieM,  a  very  bold  youth,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the  temple,  per- 
suuded  those  that  ofRciated  in  the  divine  service  to  receive  no  gift  or  sacrifice  for 
any  foreigner.  And  this  was  the  true  beginning  of  our  war  with  the  Romans ; 
for  they  rejected  the  sacrifice  of  Ceesar  on  this  account :  and  when  many  of  th€ 
high  priests  and  principal  men  besought  them  not  to  omit  the  sacrifice  which  it 
was  customary  for  them  to  offer  for  their  princes,  they  would  not  be  prevailed 

*  Julius  Caesar  had  decreed,  that  the  Je\ys  of  Jerusalem  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  theRomtBl 
tfxcepting  the  eity  Joppa.  and  for  the  Sabbatical  year,  as  Spanheim  observes  from  the  Antiq.  B.  zh 

•ll.  7     MCt.6 
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spoQ.  These  relied  much  upon  their  multitude,  for  the  most  flourishing  part  of 
the  innovators  assisted  them  ;  but  tliey  had  the  chief  regard  to  Eleazar,  tlie  gu- 
vemor  of  the  temple. 

3.  Hereupon  the  men  of  power  got  together,  and  conferred  with  the  high 
priests,  as  did  also  the  principal  of  the  Pharisees  :  and  thinking  all  was  at  stake, 
and  that  their  calamities  were  becoming  incurable,  took  counsel  what  was  to  be 
done.  Accordingly,  they  determined  to  try  what  they  could  do  with  the  seditious 
by  words,  and  assembled  the  people  before  the  brazen  gate,  which  was  the  gate 
of  the  inner  temple  [court  of  the  priests]  which  looked  towards  the  sunrisiug. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  they  showed  the  great  indignation  they  had  at  this  attempt 
for  a  revolt,  and  for  their  bringing  so  great  a  war  upon  their  country  :  after  which 
they  confuted  their  pretence  as  unjustifiable,  and  told  them,  that  "  their  forefa- 
thers  had  adorned  their  temple  in  great  part  with  donations  bestowed  on  them  by 
foreigners,  and  had  always  received  what  had  been  presented  to  them  from  fo* 
reign  nations  ;  and  that  they  had  been  so  far  from  rejecting  any  person's  sacri- 
fice (which  would  be  the  highest  instance  of  impiety,)  that  they  had  themselves 
placed  those  donations  about  the  temple,  which  were  still  visible,  and  had  re- 
mained  there  so  long  a  time  :  that  they  did  now  irritate  the  Romans  to  take  arms 
against  them,  and  invited  them  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  brought  up  novel 
rules  of  a  strange  divine  worship,  and  determined  to  run  the  hazard  of  having 
their  city  condemned  for  impiety,  while  they  would  not  allow  any  foreigner, 
but  Jews  only,  either  to  sacrifice  or  to  worship  therein.  And  if  such  a  law 
should  be  introduced  in  the  case  of  a  single  private  person  only,  he  would 
have  indignation  at  it,  as  an  instance  of  inhumanity  determined  against  him : 
while  they  have  no  regard  to  the  Romans  or  to  Ciesar,  and  forbid  even  their  obla- 
tions to  be  received  also  :  that,  however,  they  cannot  but  fear,  lest  by  thus  re- 
jecting their  sacrifices  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  offer  their  own  ;  and  that  this 
city  will  lose  its  principality,  unless  they  grow  wiser  quickly,  and  restore  the 
sacrifices  as  formerly,  and,  indeed,  amend  the  injury  [they  have  olFered  foreign- 
ers,] before  the  report  of  it  comes  to  the  ears  of  those  that  have  been  injured." 

4.  And  as  they  said  these  things,  they  produced  those  priests  that  were  skilful 
in  the  customs  of  their  country,  who  made  the  report,  that  *'  all  their  forefathers 
had  received  the  sacrifices  from  foreign  nations."  But  still  not  one  of  the  inno- 
vators would  hearken  to  what  was  said  ;  nay,  those  that  ministered  about  the 
temple  would  not  attend  their  divine  service,  but  were  preparing  matters  for  he- 
finning  the  war.  So  the  men  of  power,  perceiving  that  the  sedition  was  too  hard 
for  them  to  subdue,  and  that  the  danger  which  would  arise  from  tlie  Romans 
would  come  upon  them  first  of  all,  endeavoured  to  save  themselves,  and  sent  am< 
baseadors,  some  to  Florus,  the  chief  of  which  was  Simon,  the  son  of  Ananiab, 
and  others  to  Agrippa,  among  whom  the  most  eminent  were  Saul,  and  Antipas, 
and  Costobarus,  who  were  of  the  king's  kindred  ;  and  they  desired  of  them  both 
that  they  would  come  with  an  army  to  the  city,  and  cut  ofi*  the  sedition  before  it 
ihould  be  too  hard  to  be  subdued.  Now  this  terrible  message  was  good  news  to 
Florus ;  and  because  his  design  was  to  have  a  war  kindled,  he  gave  the  ambas- 
vadors  no  answer  at  all.  But  Agrippa  was  equally  solicitous  for  those  that  were 
revolting  and  for  those  against  whom  the  war  was  to  be  made,  and  was  desiroiw 
to  preserve  the  Jews  for  the  Romans,  and  the  temple  and  metropolis  for  the  Jews : 
he  was  also  sensible  that  it  was  not  for  his  own  advantage  that  the  disturbances 
ihoald  proceed ;  so  he  sent  three  thousand  horsemen  to  the  assistance  of  the  peo- 
ple, out  of  Auranitis,  and  Batanea,  and  Trachonitis,  and  these  under  Darius  tha 
master  of  his  horse,  and  Piiilip  the  son  of  Jacimus,  the  general  of  his  army. 

5.  Upon  this  the  men  of  power,  with  the  high  priests,  as  also  all  the  part  oi 
the  multitude  that  were  desirous  of  peace,  took  courage,  and  seized  upon  the 
apper  city  [Mount  Sion  ;]  for  the  seditious  part  had  the  lower  city  and  ihe  tern, 
pie  in  their  power :  so  they  made  use  of  stones  and  slings  perpetually  against  oim 
another,  and  threw  darts  continually  on  both  sides ;  and  sometimes  it  happened 
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that  they  made  excunioiis  hy  troops,  and  fought  it  out  hand  to  hand,  nrhSe  thf 
seditious  were  superior  in  boldness,  but  the  king's  soldiers  in  skill.  These  Isil 
strove  chiefly  to  gain  the  temple,  and  to  drive  those  out  of  it  who  profaned  it*, 
as  did  the  seditious,  with  Eleazar,  besides  what  they  had  already,  labour  to  gais 
the  upper  city.  Thus  were  there  perpetual  slaughters  on  both  sides  for  seveb 
days'  time  :  but  neither  side  would  yield  up  the  parts  they  had  seized  on. 

6.  Now 'the  next  day  was  the  festival  of  Xylophory,  upon  which  the  custois 
was  for  every  one  to  bring  wood  for  the  altar  (that  there  might  never  be  a  warn 
of  fuel  for  that  fire  which  was  unquenchable,  and  always  burning ;)  upon  thai 
day  they  excluded  the  opposite  party  from  the  observation  of  this  part  of  religion. 
kud  when  they  had  joined  to  themselves  many  of  the  Sicarii,  who  crowded  in 
among  the  weaker  people  (that  was  the  name  for  such  robbers  as  had  under  their 
bosoms  swords  called  SiccBy)  they  grew  bolder,  and  carried  their  undertaking! 
farther ;  insomuch  that  the  king's  soldiers  were  overpowered  by  their  multitude 
and  boldness,  and  so  they  gave  way,  and  were  driven  out  of  the  upper  city  bj 
force.  The  others  then  set  fire  to  the  horise  of  Ananias  the  high  priest,  and  to 
the  palaces  of  Agrippa  and  Bcrnice :  after  which  they  carried  the  fire  to  the  piac€ 
where  the  archives  were  deposited,  and  made  haste  to  bum  the  contracts  bSi 
longing  to  their  creditors,  and  thereby  to  dissolve  their  obligations  for  payioi 
their  debts  ;  and  this  was  done  in  order  to  gain  the  multitude  of  those  who  hu 
been  debtors,  and  that  they  might  persuade  the  poorer  sort  to  join  in  their  iirtiir- 
rection  with  safety  against  the  more  wealthy  ;  so  the  keepers  of  the  records  fled 
away,  and  the  rest  set  fire  to  them.  And  when  they  had  thus  burnt  down  the 
nerves  of  the  city,  they  fell  upon  their  enemies ;  at  which  time  some  of  the  mei 
of  power  and  of  the  high  priests  went  into  the  vaults  under  ground,  and  concealed 
themselves,  while  others  fled  with  the  king's  soldiers  to  the  upper  palace,  and 
shut  the  gates  immediately  ;  among  whom  were  Ananias  the  high  priest  and  tba 
ambassadors  that  had  been  sent  to  Agrippa.  And  now  the  seditious  were  con* 
tented  with  the  victory  they  had  gotten,  and  the  buildings  they  had  burnt  down, 
and  proceeded  no  farther. 

7.  But  on  the  next  day,  which  w&s  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Lous  [Ah,]  they 
made  an  assault  upon  Antonia,  and  besieged  the  garrison  which  was  in  it  two 
days,  and  then  took  the  garrison  and  slew  ihcni,  and  set  the  citadel  on  fire  ;  after 
which  they  marched  to  the  palace,  whither  the  king's  soldiers  were  fled,  and 
|>arted  themselves  into  four  bodies,  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  walls.  As  for 
those  that  were  within  it,  no  one  had  the  courage  to  sally  out,  because  those  that 
assaulted  them  were  so  numerous ;  but  they  distributed  tliemselves  into  the  breaM* 
works  and  turrets,  and  shot  at  the  besiegers,  whereby  many  of  the  robbers  fell 
under  the  walls  ;  nor  did  they  cease  to  fight  one  with  another,  either  by  night  o' 
by  day,  while  the  seditious  supposed  that  those  within  would  grow  weary  for  want 
of  food,  and  those  without  supposed  the  others  would  do  the  like  by  the  tedious 
ness  of  the  siege. 

6.  In  the  meantime,  one  Manahem,  the  son  of  Judas  that  was  called  the  GaU' 
lean  (who  was  a  very  cunning  sophister,  and  had  formerly  reproached  the  Jews 
under  Cyrenius,  that  afler  God  they  were  subject  to  the  Romans,)  took  some  of 
the  men  of  note  with  him,  and  retired  to  Masada,  where  he  broke  open  kitig 
Herod's  armoury,  and  gave  arms  not  only  to  his  own  people,  but  to  other  robbers 
also.  These  he  made  use  of  for  a  guard,  and  returned  in  the  state  of  a  king  to 
Jerusalem ;  he  became  the  leader  of  a  sedition,  and  gave  orders  for  continuing 
the  siege,  but  they  wanted  proper  instruments,  and  it  was  not  practicable  to  un- 
dermine the  wall,  because  the  darts  came  down  upon  them  from  above.  But  still 
ihey  dug  a  «nine  from  a  great  distance  under  one  of  the  towers,  and  made  it  tot- 
ter ;  and  having  done  that,  they  set  on  fire  what  was  combustible,  and  lefl  it,  «od 
when  the  foundations  were  burnt  below,  the  tower  fell  down  suddenly.  Yet  did 
/hey  then  meet  with  another  wall  that  had  been  built  within,  for  the  be«eged 
•lire  sensible  beforehttid  *^  what  thev  were  ioukg  *  ud.  irobably  the  tower  sfaeal 
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«0  it  was  andennlning ;  so  they  provided  themselves  of  another  fortification 
which  when  the  besiegers  unexpectedly  saw,  while  they  thought  they  had  a1 
ready  gained  the  place,  they  were  under  some  consternation.  However,  those 
that  were  within  sent  to  Manahem,  and  to  the  other  leaders  of  the  sedition,  and 
desired  they  might  go  out  upon  a  capitulation  :  this  was  granted  to  the  king's  sol- 
diers and  their  own  countrymen  only,  who  went  out  accordingly ;  but  the  lUmans 
that  were  left  alone  were  greatly  dejected,  for  they  were  not  able  to  force  their 
nay  through  such  a  multitude  ;  and  to  desire  them  to  give  them  their  right  hand 
ftr  their  security,  they  thought  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  them ;  and  besides,  if 
a  ay  should  give  it  them,  they  durst  not  depend  upon  it ;  so  they  deserted  their 
cr  mp,  as  easily  taken,  and  ran  away  to  the  royal  towers,  that  called  Hippicus 
th  It  called  PhasaduSj  and  that  called  Mariamne.  But  Manahem  and  his  party 
fell  opon  the  place  whence  the  soldiers  were  fled,  and  slew  as  many  of  them  as 
they  could  catch,  before  they  got  up  to  the  towers,  and  plundered  what  they  leA 
behind  them,  and  set  fire  to  their  camp.  This  was  executed  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  month  Gorpieus  [Elul.] 

9.  But  on  the  next  day  the  high  priest  was  caught,  where  he  had  concealed 
Umself  in  an  aqueduct ;  he  was  slain,  together  with  Hezekiah  his  brother,  by  the 
lobbers :  hereupon  the  seditious  besieged  the  towers,  and  kept  them  guarded,  lest 
iny  one  of  the  soldiers  should  escape.  Now  the  overthrow  of  tlie  places  of 
Itrength,  and  the  death  of  the  high  priest  Ananias,  so  puffed  up  Manahem,  that  he  be- 
came  barbarously  cruel;  and  as  he  thought  he  had  no  antagonist  to  dispute  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  with  him,  he  was  no  better  than  an  insupportable  tyrant :  but 
fiieazar  and  his  party,  when  words  had  passed  between  them,  how  '*  it  was  not  pro 
per  when  they  revolted  from  the  Romans,  out  of  the  desire  of  hberty,  to  betray  that 
Kberty  to  any  of  their  own  people,  and  to  bear  a  lord,  who,  though  he  should  be  guilty 
)f  no  violence,  was  yet  meaner  than  themselves  :  as  also,  that,  in  case  they  were 
obliged  to  set  some  one  over  their  public  affairs,  it  was  fitter  they  should  give  that 
privilege  to  any  one  rather  than  to  him,"  they  made  an  assault  upon  him  in  tlie 
temple :  for  he  went  up  thither  to  worship  in  a  pompous  manner,  and  adorned 
with  royal  garments,  and  had  his  followers  with  him  in  their  armour.  But  Eleuzar 
and  his  party  fell  violently  upon  him,  as  did  also  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  taking 
•p  stones  to  attack  him  withal,  they  threw  them  at  the  sophister,  and  thought 
that  if  he  were  once  ruined,  the  entire  sedition  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Now 
Manahem  and  his  party  made  resistance  for  a  while,  but  when  they  perceived 
that  the  whole  multitude  were  falling  upon  them,  they  fled  which  way  every  one 
was  able :  those  that  were  caught  were  slain,  and  those  that  hid  themselves  were 
searched  for.  A  few  there  were  of  them  who  privately  escaped  to  Masada, 
imong  whom  was  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Jairus,  who  was  of  kin  to  Manahem,  and 
icted  the  part  of  a  tyrant  at  Masada  aflerward  :  as  for  Manahem  himself,  he  ran 
tway  to  the  place  called  OpMa^  and  there  lay  skulking  in  private :  but  they  took 
JUm  alive,  and  drew  him  out  before  them  all :  they  then  tortured  him  with  many 
torts  of  torments,  and  afler  all  slew  him,  as  they  did  by  those  that  were  captains 
under  him  also,  and  particularly  by  the  principal  instrument  of  his  tyranny,  whose 
name  was  Apscdom. 

10.  And,  as  I  said,  so  far  truly  the  people  assisted  them,  while  they  hoped  this 
might  ajQbrd  some  amendment  to  the  seditious  practices;  but  the  others  were  not 
in  haste  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  but  hoped  to  prosecute  it  with  less  danger,  no^ 
they  had  slain  Manahem.  It  is  true,  that  when  the  people  earnestly  desired  that 
they  would  leave  off  besieging  the  soldiers,  they  were  the  more  earnest  in  press. 
ing  it  forward,  and  this  till  Metellius,  who  was  the  Roman  general,  sent  to  Elea- 
Ear,  and  desired  that  they  would  give  them  security  to  spare  their  lives  only,  but 
agreed  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  what  else  they  had  with  them.  The  otl.ers 
readily  complied  with  their  petition,  sent  to  them  Gorion,  the  son  of  Nicodemus, 
and  Ananias  the  son  of  Sadduk,  and  Judas,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  that  they  might 
gife  them  the  security  of  their  right  hands  and  of  their  oaths ;  after  which  Metel 
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lius  brought  down  his  soldiers,  which  soldiers  while  they  were  in  arms,  were  not 
meddled  with  by  any  of  the  seditious,  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  treachery ; 
but  as  soon  as^  according  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  they  had  all  laid  down 
their  slielils  and  their  swords,  and  were  under  no  farther  suspicion  of  any  harm 
bui  were  going  aw.i  El  ^azarV  men  attacked  them  after  a  violent  manner,  and 
encompassed  N;em  round,  and  slew  them  while  they  neither  defended  themselves, 
nor  entreat ea  for  mercy  but  only  cried  out  upon  the  breach  of  their  articles  of  ca- 
(.Ttulation  and  their  oaths.  And  thus  were  all  these  men  barbarously  murdered 
excepting  Metellius ;  for  when  he  entreated  for  mercy,  and  promised  that  he 
would  turn  Jew  and  be  circumcised,  they  saved  him  alive,  but  none  else.  Thia 
loss  to  the  Romans  was  but  light,  there  being  no  more  tlian  a  few  slain  out  of  an 
immense  army :  but  still  it  seemed  to  be  a  prelude  to  the  Jews'  own  destruction, 
while  men  made  public  lamentation  when  they  saw  that  such  occasions  were  af- 
forded for  a  war  as  were  incurable ;  that  the  city  was  all  over  polluted  with  such 
abominations  from  which  it  was  but  reasonable  to  expect  some  vengeance,  even 
though  they  should  escape  revenge  from  the  Romans  ;  so  that  the  city  was  filled 
with  sadness,  and  every  one  of  the  moderate  men  in  it  were  under  great  disturbance, 
as  likely  themselves  to  undergo  punishment  for  the  wickedness  of  the  seditious; 
for,  indeed,  it  so  happened,  that  this  murder  was  perpetrated  on  the  Sabbath  day,  on 
which  day  the  Jews  have  a  respite  from  their  works  on  account  of  divine  worship. 


CHAP.  xvin. 

The  Cedamities  and  Slaughters  that  came  upon  the  Jews. 

§  1.  Now  the  people  of  Cssarea  had  slain  the  Jews  that  were  among  them  on 
the  very  same  day  and  hour  [when  the  soldiers  were  sluin,]  which  one  would  think 
must  have  come  to  pass  by  the  direction  of  Providence ;  insomuch  that  in  one 
hour's  time  above  twenty  thousand  Jews  were  killed,  and  all  Ca^sarea  was 
emptied  of  its  Jewish  inhabitants;  for  Fiorus  caught  such  as  ran  away,  and  sent 
them  in  bonds  to  the  galleys.  Upon  which  stroke  that  the  Jews  received 
at  Caesarea,  the  whole  nation  was  greatly  enraged;  so  they  divided  them- 
selves  into  several  ])arties,  and  laid  waste  the  villages  of  the  S}Tians,  and 
their  neighbouring  cities,  Philadelphia,  and  Sebonitis,  and  Gerasa,  and  Pella, 
and  Scythopolis,  and  after  them  Gadara  and  Hippos  ;  and  falling  upon  Gaulanitis, 
some  cities  they  destroyed  there,  and  some  they  set  on  fire,  and  then  went  to 
Kedasa,  belonging  to  the  Tyrians,  and  to  Ptolemais,  and  to  Gaba,  and  to  Csesarea ; 
nor  was  either  Sebaste  [Samaria]  or  Askalon  able  to  oppose  the  violence  with 
which  they  were  attacked  ;  and  when  they  had  burnt  these  to  the  ground,  they 
entirely  demolished  Anthedon  and  Gaza  ;  many  also  of  the  villages  that  were 
about  every  one  of  those  cities  were  plundered,  and  an  immense  slaughter  was 
made  of  the  men  who  were  caught  in  them. 

2.  However,  the  Syrians  were  even  with  the  Jews  in  the  muhitude  of  the  men 
whom  they  slew  ;  for  they  killed  those  whom  they  caught  in  their  cities,  and  that 
not  only  out  of  the  hatred  they  bare  them,  as  formerly,  but  to  prevent  the  danger 
under  which  they  were  from  them ;  so  that  the  disorders  in  all  Syria  were  ter 
rible,  and  every  city  was  divided  into  two  armies  encamped  one  against  another 
and  the  preservation  of  the  one  party  was  in  the  destruction  of  the  other  ;  so  thi 
daytime  was  spent  in  shedding  of  blood,  and  the  night  in  fear,  which  was  of  the 
two  the  more  terrible  ;  for  when  the  Syrians  thought  they  had  ruined  the  Jews, 
tliey  had  the  Judaizers  in  suspicion  also  ;  and  as  each  side  did  not  care  to  slay 
tliose  whom  they  only  suspected  on  the  other,  so  did  they  greatly  fear  them  when 
tliey  were  mingled  with  the  other,  as  if  they  were  certainly  foreigners.  More 
over,  greediness  of  gain  was  a  provocation  to  kill  the  opposite  party,  even  to  such 
M  had  of  old  appeared  very  mild  and  gentle  towards  them ;  for  they  without  leaf 
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plundered  the  eifects  of  the  slain,  and  carried  off  the  spoils  of  those  wnom  they 
slew  to  their  own  houses,  as  if  tiiey  had  heen  gained  in  a  set  battle  ;  and  he  was 
esteemed  a  man  of  honour  who  got  the  greatest  share,  as  having  prevailed  over 
the  greatest  number  of  his  enemies.  It  was  then  common  to  see  cities  filled 
with  dead  bodies,  still  lying  unburied,  and  those  of  old  men,  mixed  with  infants, 
all  dead,  and  scattered  about  together :  women  also  lay  amongst  them,  without 
and  covering  for  their  nakedness :  you  might  then  see  the  whole  province  full  of 
inexpressible  calamities,  while  the  dread  of  still  n^ore  barbarous  practices  which 
were  threatened,  were  everywhere  greater  than  what  had  been  already  per 
petrated. 

3.  And  thus  far  the  conflict  had  been  between  Jews  and  foreigners,  but  when 
they  made  excursions  to  Scythopolis,  they  found  Jews  that  acted  as  enemies  * 
(or  as  they  stood  in  battle  array  with  those  of  Scythopolis,  and  preferred  their 
own  safety  before  their  relation  to  us,  they  fought  agamst  their  own  countrymen  * 
nay,  tneir  alacrity  was  so  very  great,  that  those  of  Scythopolis  suspected  them. 
These  were  afraid,  therefore,  lest  they  should  make  an  assault  upon  the  city  m 
the  night-time,  and^  to  their  great  misfortune,  should  thereby  make  an  apology  for 
themselves  to  their  own  people  for  their  revolt  from  them.  So  they  commanded 
them,  that  in  case  they  would  confirm  their  agreement,  and  demonstrate  their 
fidelity  to  them,  who  were  of  a  different  nation,  they  should  go  out  of  the  city 
with  their  families  to  a  neighbouring  grove ;  and  when  they  had  done  as  they  were 
conmianded,  without  suspecting  any  thing,  the  people  of  Scythopolis  lay  still  for 
the  interval  of  two  days,  to  tempt  them  to  be  secure ;  but  on  the  third  night  they 
watched  their  opportunity,  and  cut  all  their  throats,  some  as  they  lay  unguarded 
and  some  as  they  lay  asleep.  Tiie  number  that  was  slain  was  above  thirteen 
thousand,  and  then  they  plundered  them  of  all  that  they  had. 

4.  It  will  deserve  our  relation  what  befell  Simon  ;  he  was  the  son  of  one  Saul, 
a  man  of  reputation  among  the  Jews.  This  man  was  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  the  strength  of  his  body  and  the  boldness  of  his  conduct,  although  he  abused 
them  both  to  the  mischieving  of  his  countrymen ;  for  ho  came  every  day  and  slew 
a  great  many  of  the  Jews  of  Scythopolis,  and  he  frequently  put  them  to  flight,  and 
became  himself  alone  the  cause  of  his  army's  conquering.  But  a  just  punish- 
ment  overtook  him  for  the  murders  he  had  committed  upon  those  of  the  same 
nation  with  him ;  for  when  the  people  of  Scythopolis  threw  their  darts  at  them  in 
the  grove,  he  drew  his  sword,  but  did  not  attack  any  of  the  enemy;  for  he  saw 
that  he  could  do  nothing  against  such  a  multitude  ;  but  he  cried  out  aAer  a  very 
movinff  maimer,  and  said, — "  O  you  people  of  Scythopolis,  I  deservedly  suffer  for 
what  1  have  done  with  relation  to  you,  when  I  gave  you  such  security  of  my  fidel- 
ity  to  you,  by  slaying  so  many  of  those  that  were  related  to  me  :  wherefore  we 
very  justly  experience  the  perfidiousness  of  foreigners,  while  we  acted  aAer  a 
most  wicked  manner  against  our  own  nation.  I  will,  therefore,  die,  polluted 
wretch  as  I  am,  by  mine  own  hands;  for  it  is  not  fit  I  should  die  by  the  hands 
of  our  enemies;  and  let  the  same  action  by  to  me  both  a  punishment  for  my  great 
crimes,  and  a  testimony  of  my  courage  to  my  commendation,  that  so  no  one  of 
our  enemies  may  have  h  to  brag  of,  that  he  it  was  that  slew  me,  and  no  one  may 
insult  upon  me  as  I  fall."  Now  when  he  had  said  this,  he  looked  round  about 
nim  upon  his  family  with  eyes  of  commiseration  and  of  rage  (that  family  con- 
sisted of  a  wife  and  children,  and  his  aged  parents ;)  so,  in  the  first  place,  ha 
eaught  his  father  by  his  gray  hairs,  and  ran  his  sword  through  him,  and  after  hiiu 
he  did  the  same  to  his  mother,  who  willingly  received  it ;  and  after  them  he  did 
the  like  to  his  wife  and  children,  every  one  almost  offering  themselves  to  hit 
sword,  as  desirous  to  prevent  being  slain  by  their  enemies  :  so  when  he  had  gone 
over  all  his  family,  he  stood  upon  their  bodies  to  be  seen  by  all,  and  stretching 
out  his  right  hand,  tliat  his  action  might  be  observed  by  all,  he  snr.athed  his  en 
tire  swortf  into  hiF  own  bowels.    This  voung  man  was  to  be  pitied  on  account  of 
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the  strength  of  his  body  and  the  courage  of  his  soul ;  but  since  he  had  assured 
foreigners  of  his  fidelity  [against  his  own  countrymen,]  he  suffered  deservedly. 

5.  Besides  this  murder  at  Scythopolis,  the  other  cities  rose  up  agaioiit  tbt 
Jews  that  were  among  them :  tliose  of  Askalon  slew  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  those  of  Ptolemais  two  thousand,  and  put  not  a  few  into  bonds  ;  those  of  Tyre 
a. so  put  a  great  number  to  death,  but  kept  a  great  number  in  prison  :  moreover. 
those  of  Hippos  and  those  of  Gadara  did  the  like,  while  they  put  to  death  the 
boldest  of  the  Jews,  but  kept  those  of  whom  they  were  most  afraid  in  custody; 
as  did  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  according^  as  they  every  one  either  hated 
them  or  were  afraid  of  them;  only  the  Antiochiuns,  the  Sidonians,  and  Apamiant 
spareo  those  that  dwelt  with  them,  and  would  not  endure  either  to  kill  any  of  the 
Jews,  or  to  put  them  in  bonds.  And,  perhaps,  they  spared  them,  becauM  theif 
own  number  was  so  great  that  they  despised  their  attempts ;  but  I  think  the  great- 
est part  of  this  favour  was  owing  to  their  commiseration  of  those  whom  theynw 
to  make  no  innovations.  As  for  the  Gerasans,  they  did  no  harm  to  those  thv 
abode  with  them,  and  for  those  who  had  a  mind  to  go  away,  they  conducted  theo 
as  far  as  their  borders  reached. 

6.  There  was  also  a  plot  laid  against  the  Jews  in  Agrippa's  kingdom ;  for  h 
was  himself  gone  to  Cestius  Gallus  to  Antioch,  but  had  lefl  one  of  his  com 
panions,  whose  name  was  Noams,  to  take  care  of  the  public  affairs ,  which  Noa 
rus  was  of  kin  to  king  Sohemus.'*'  Now  there  came  certain  men,  seventy  i» 
number,  out  of  Batanea,  who  were  the  most  considerable  for  their  fbmilies  an^ 
prudence  of  the  rest  of  the  people ;  these  desired  to  have  an  army  put  into  theii 
hands,  that  if  any  tumult  should  happen,  they  might  have  about  them  a  guarl 
sufficient  to  restrain  such  as  might  rise  up  against  them.  This  Noams  sent  out 
some  of  the  king's  armed  men  by  night,  and  slew  all  those  [seventy]  men;  whidt 
bold  action  he  ventured  upon  without  the  consent  of  Agrippa,  and  was  such  a 
lover  of  money,  that  he  chose  to  be  so  wicked  to  his  own  countrymen,  though  he 
brought  ruin  on  the  kingdom  thereby ;  and  thus  cruelly  did  he  treat  that  nation, 
anci  this  contrary  to  the  laws  also,  until  Agrippa  was  informed  of  it,  who  did  not 
indeed,  dare  to  put  him  to  death,  out  of  regard  to  Sohemus  but  still  he  put  ai 
end  to  his  procuratorship  immediately.  But  as  to  the  seditious,  they  took  the 
citadel  which  was  called  Cypros,  and  was  above  Jericho,  and  cut  the  throats  of 
the  garrison,  and  utterly  demolished  the  fortifications :  this  was  about  the  same 
nme  that  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  that  were  at  Macherus  persuaded  the  Romans 
who  were  in  garrison  to  leave  the  place,  and  deliver  it  up  to  them.  These 
Romans,  being  in  great  fear  lest  the  place  should  be  taken  by  force,  made  an 
egreement  with  them  to  depart  upon  certain  conditions;  and  when  they  had  ob* 
tained  the  security  they  desired,  they  delivered  up  the  citadel,  into  which  the 
people  of  Macherus  put  a  garrison  for  their  own  security,  and  held  it  in  their 
own  power. 

7.  But  for  Alexandria,  the  sedition  of  the  people  of  the  place  against  the  Jews 
was  perpetual,  and  this  from  that  very  time  when  Alexander  [the  Great.]  upon 
finding  the  readiness  of  the  Jews  in  assisting  him  against  the  Egyptians,  and  as 
a  reward  for  such  their  assistance,  gave  them  equal  privileges  in  this  city  with 
fhe  Grecians  themselves;  which  honorary  reward  continued  among  them  under 
his  successors,  who  also  set  apart  for  them  a  particular  place,  that  they  might  lire 
Without  being  polluted  [by  the  Gentiles,]  and  were  thereby  not  so  much  inter* 
mixed  with  foreigners  as  before ;  they  also  gave  them  this  farther  privilege,  that 
they  should  be 'called  Alacedonians.  Nay,  when  the  Romans  got  possession  of 
£|;ypt,  neither  the  first  Ctesar,  nor  any  one  that  came  afler  him.  thought  of  di 
minishing  the  honours  which  Alexander  had  bestowed  on  the  Jews.     But  still 

*  Of  this  Sohemus  we  have  mention  made  by  Tacitus.  We  also  learn  from  Dio,  that  his  ftitlier  vai 
^tugofthe  Arabians  of  Iturea,  which  Iturea  is  mentioned  by  [St.  Luke,  iii.  1]  both,  wboM  tat  tub  ^^am 
•«r  nuoten  here  bv  Dr.  Hudson.    See  Noldius,  No.  371. 
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conflictfi  perpetually  arose  with  the  Grecians;  and  although  the  governors  dioi 
every  day  punish  many  of  them,  yet  did  the  sedition  grow  worse ;  but  at  this  time 
especially,  when  there  were  tumults  in  other  places  also,  the  disorders  among 
tkem  were  put  into  a  greater  flame  ;  for  when  the  Alexandrians  had  once  a  pub- 
tfc  aseembly,  to  deliberate  about  an  ambassage  they  were  sending  to  Nero,  a 
great  number  of  Jews  came  flocking  to  the  theatre;  but  when  their  adversaries 
nw  them,  they  immediately  cried  out,  and  called  them  their  enemies,  and  said 
they  came  as  spies  upon  them;  upon  which  they  rushed  out,  and  laid  violent 
haiids  upon  them ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  they  were  slain  as  they  ran  away  ;  but 
dwre  were  three  men  whom  they  caught,  and  hauled  them  along,  in  order  to  have 
Ihem  burnt  alive ;  but  all  the  Jews  came  in  a  body  to  defend  them,  who  at  first " 
direw  stones  at  the  Grecians,  but  after  that  they  took  lamps,  and  rushed  with 
fiolence  into  the  theatre,  and  threatened  that  they  would  burn  the  people  to  a^ 
Bsn:  and  this  they  had  soon  done,  unless  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  governor  of 
the  city,  had  restrained  their  passions.  However,  this  man  did  not  begin  to  teach 
them  wisdom  by  arms,  but  sent  among  them  privately  some  of  the  principal  men, 
■ad  thereby  entreated  them  to  be  quiet,  and  not  provoke  the  Roman  anny  against 
Ihem ;  but  the  seditious  made  a  jest  of  the  entreaties  of  Tiberius,  and  reproached 
him  for  so  doing. 

8.  Now  when  he  perceived  that  those  who  were  for  innovations  would  not  bo 
pecified  till  some  great  calamity  should  overtake  them,  he  sent  out  upon  them 
two  Roman  legions  that  were  in  the  city,  and  together  with  them  live  thou. 
other  soldiers,  who,  by  chance  were  come  together  out  of  Libya,  to  the 
of  the  Jews.  They  were  also  permitted  not  only  to  kill  them,  but  to  plun- 
der tiiem  of  what  they  had,  and  to  set  fire  to  their  houses.  These  soldiers  rushed 
fiotently  into  that  part  of  the  city  that  was  called  Deltay  where  the  Jewish  people 
lifed  together,  and  did  as  they  were  bidden,  though  not  without  bloodshed  on  their 
own  side  also  ;  for  the  Jews  got  together,  and  set  those  that  were  the  best  armed 
among  them  in  the  forefront,  and  made  resistance  for  a  great  while ;  but  when 
onee  they  gave  back  they  were  destroyed  unmercifully  ;  and  this  their  destruc- 
Ikm  was  complete,  some  being  caught  in  the  open  field,  and  others  forced  into 
dieir  houses;  which  houses  were  first  plundered  of  what  was  in  them,  and  then 
sal  on  (ire  by  the  Romans;  wherein  no  ipercy  was  shown  to  the  infants,  and  no 
regard  had  to  the  aged  ;  but  they  went  on  in  the  slaughter  of  persons  of  every 
age,  till  all  the  place  was  overflowed  with  blood,  and  fitly  thousand  of  them  lay 
dead  upon  heaps :  nor  had  the  remainder  been  preserved,  had  they  not  betaken 
themselves  to  supplication.  So  Alexander  commiserated  their  condition,  and 
gave  orders  to  the  Romans  to  retire  :  accordingly,  these  being  accustomed  to  obey 
ciders,  leA  off  killing  at  the  first  intimation  ;  but  the  populace  of  Alexandria  bare 
so  very  great  a  hatred  to  the  Jews,  that  it  was  difficult  to  recall  them,  and  it  was 
a  hard  thing  to  make  them  leave  their  dead  bodies. 

0.  And  this  was  the  miserable  calamity  which  at  this  time  befell  the  Jews  at 
Alexandria.  Hereupon  Cestius  thought  fit  no  longer  to  lie  still,  while  the  Jews 
were  everywhere  up  in  arms :  so  he  took  out  of  Antioch  the  twelfth  legion  en- 
tire, and  out  of  each  of  the  rest  he  selected  two  thousand,  with  six  cohorts  of  foot- 
men and  four  troops  of  horsemen,  besides  those  auxiliaries  which  were  sent  by 
the  kings  ;  of  which  Antiochus'*'  sent  two  thousand  horsemen,  and  three  thousand 
(botmen,  with  as  many  archers  ;  and  Agrippa  sent  the  same  number  of  footmen, 
and  one  thousand  horsemen  :  Sohemus  also  followed  with  four  thousand,  a  third 
part  whereof  were  horsemen,  but  most  part  were  archers,  and  thus  did  he  marcii 
to  Ptolemais.  There  were  also  great  numbers  of  auxiliaries  gathered  toj^cUior 
from  the  [free]  cities,  who  hud  not,  indeed,  the  same  skill  in  martial  aflairs,  hi  it 
made  up  in  their  alacrity,  and  in  their  hatred  to  the  Jews,  what  they  wanted  in 

*  SfWolMim  notes  on  the  place,  that  this  latter  Aiiiiochus,  who  was  called  Epiuhanes^  h  meniionni  t% 
Dio,  fix.  page  645,  and  that  l.e  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  elsewhere  twice  alto,  B.  v.  ch.  xl  kcL  3  wu» 
iatiOi  R.  so.  eh.  viii.  sect  1. 
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skill.  There  came  also  along  with  Cestius,  Agrippa  himself,  both  as  a  gitide  m 
his  march  over  the  country,  and  a  director  what  was  fit  to  be  done  ;  so  Cestiui 
took  part  of  his  forces,  and  marched  hastily  to  Zabulon,  a  strong  city  of  Galilee, 
which  was  called  the  city  of  men^  and  divides  the  country  of  Ptolemais  from  oia 
nation  :  this  he  found  deserted  by  its  men,  the  muhitude  having  fled  to  the  mouiu 
tains,  but  full  of  all  sorts  of  good  things :  those  he  gave  leave  to  the  soldiers  to 
plunder,  and  set  fire  to  the  city,  although  it  was  of  admirable  beauty,  and  had  iti 
houses  built  like  those  in  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  Berytus.  After  this  he  overrao 
all  the  country,  and  seized  upon  whatsoever  came  in  his  way,  and  set  fire  to  the 
villages  that  were  round  about  them,  and  then  returned  to  Ptolemais.  But  when 
the  Syrians,  and  especially  those  of  Berytus,  were  busy  in  plundering,  the  Jewk 
pulled  up  their  courage  again,  for  they  knew  that  Cestius  was  retired,  and  fell 
upon  those  that  were  lefl  behind  unexpectedly,  and  destroyed  about  two  thousand 
of  them. 

10.  And  now  Cestius  himself  marched  from  Ptolemais  and  came  to  Cae^area; 
but  he  sent  part  of  his  army  before  him  to  Joppa,  and  gave  order,  that  if  they 
could  take  tliat  city  [by  surprise,]  they  should  keep  it ;  but  that  in  case  the  citi- 
zens should  perceive  they  were  coming  to  attack  them,  that  they  then  should 
stay  for  him  and  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  So  some  of  them  made  a  brisk  march 
by  the  seaside,  and  some  by  land,  and  so  coming  upon  them  on  both  sides,  tbej 
took  the  city  with  ease  :  and  as  the  inhabitants  had  made  no  provision  afbrc^and 
for  a  flight,  nor  had  gotten  any  thing  ready  for  fighting,  the  soldiers  fell  upon 
them,  and  slew  them  all,  with  their  families,  and  then  plundered  and  burnt  the 
city.  The  number  of  the  slain  was  eight  thousand  four  hundred.  In  like  man* 
ner  Cestius  sent  also  a  considerable  body  of  horsemen  to  the  toparchy  of  Narba* 
tene,  that  adjoined  to  Caesarea,  who  destroyed  the  country,  and  slew  a  great  mul* 
titude  of  its  people ;  they  also  plundered  what  they  had,  and  burnt  their  villages. 

11.  But  Cestius  sent  Gallus,  the  commander  of  the  twelfth  legion,  into  Gadilee, 
and  delivered  to  him  as  many  of  his  forces  as  he  supposed  sufficient  to  subdoo 
that  nation.  He  was  received  by  the  strongest  city  of  Galilee,  which  was  Sep. 
phoris,  with  acclamations  of  joy ;  which  wise  conduct  of  that  city  occasioned  the 
rest  of  the  cities  to  be  in  quiet ;  while  the  seditious  part  and  the  robbers  ran 
away  to  that  mountain  which  lies  in  the  very  middle  of  Galilee,  and  is  situated 
over  against  Sepphoris  ;  it  is  called  Asamon,  So  Gallus  brought  his  forces 
against  them ;  but  while  those  men  were  in  the  superior  parts  above  the  Romans, 
they  easily  threw  their  darts  upon  the  Romans,  as  they  made  their  approaches, 
and  slew  about  two  hundred  of  them.  But  when  the  Romans  had  gone  round  the 
mountains,  and  were  gotten  into  the  parts  above  their  enemies,  the  others  were 
soon  beaten  ;  nor  could  they  who  had  only  light  armour  on  sustain  the  force  of 
them  that  fought  them  armed  all  over ;  nor  when  they  were  beaten  could  they 
escape  the  enemies  horsemen  ;  insomuch  that  only, some  few  concealed  thenu 
selves  in  certain  places  hard  to  be  come  at  among  the  mountains,  while  the  I'est, 
above  two  thousand  in  number,  were  slain. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Wliat  Cestius  did  against  the  Jews ;   and  haw,  upon  his  besieging  Jerusalem^  tm 

retreaied  from  the  City^  without  any  just  Occasion  in  the  World ;  (u  also, 

what  severe  Calamities  he  underwent  from  the  Jews  in  his  Retreat.  ■ 

§  1.  And  now  Gallus,  seemg  nothing  more  that  looked  towards  an  innova- 
tion m  Galilee,  returned  with  his  army  to  Cajsarea  :  but  Cestius  removed 
with  his  whole  army,  and  marched  to  Antipatris.  And  when  he  was  inform* 
ed  that  there  was  a  great  body  of  Jewish  forces  gotten  together  in   a  certain 
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lower  called  Aphek^  he  sent  a  party  before  to  fight  them ;  but  this  party  dif. 
persed  the  Jews  by  affrighting  them,  before  it  came  to  a  battle :  so  they  came. 
and  finding  their  camp  dpserted,  they  burnt  it,  as  well  as  the  vilhigcs  that  lay 
ftbout  it.  But  when  Ccstius  had  marched  from  Antipaths  to  Lydda,  he  found 
the  city  empty  of  its  men,  for  the  whole  multitude*  were  gone  up  to  JeruHiilem  to 
Che  feast  of  tabernacles  ;  yet  did  he  destroy  fifty  of  those  that  showed  tlicniselves, 
and  burnt  the  city,  and  so  marched  forwards ;  and  ascending  by  Beth-horon,  he 
pitched  his  camp  at  a  certain  place  called  Gabao^  fifty  furlongs  distant  frum  Je- 
rosalem. 

2.  But  as  for  the  Jews,  when  they  saw  the  war  approaching  to  their  metropolis, 
fbey  left  the  feast,  and  betook  themselvep  to  their  arms ;  and  taking  courage 
greatly  from  their  muhitude,  went  in  a  sudden  and  disorderly  manner  to  t lie  light, 
with  a  great  noise,  and  without  any  consideration  had  of  the  rest  of  the  seventh 
day,  although  the  Sabbath  was  the  day  to  which  they  had  the  greiilest  regard  ; 
bat  that  rage  which  made  them  forget  the  religious  observation  [of  the  Sabbath] 
made  them  too  hard  for  their  enemies  in  the  fight :  with  sucli  violence,  therefore, 
did  they  fall  upon  the  Romans,  as  to  break  into  their  ranks,  and  to  march  tlirough 
the  midst  of  them,  making  a  great  slaughter  as  they  went,  insotnucli  tliat  unless 
the  horsemen  and  such  part  of  the  footmen  as  were  not  yet  tired  in  the  action 
had  wheeled  round,  and  succoured  that  part  of  the  army  which  was  not  yet  bro- 
ken, Cestius,  with  his  whole  army,  had  been  in  danger:  however,  five  inmdred 
and  fifteen  of  the  Romans  were  slain,  of  which  number  R)ur  hundred  were  foot> 
men,  and  the  rest  horsemen,  while  the  Jews  lost  only  twenty-two,  ot*  whom  the 
most  valiant  were  the  kinsmen  of  Monobazus,  kingof  Adiabene,  and  their  names 
were  Monobazus  and  Kenedius;  and  next  to  them  were  Niger  of  Pciea  and  Si- 
las of  Babylon,  who  had  deserted  from  King  Agrippa  to  the  Jews  ;  lor  ii«  had 
formerly  served  in  his  army.  When  the  front  of  the  Jewish  army  liad  been  cul 
off,  the  Jews  retired  into  the  city  ;  but  still  Simon,  the  son  of  Giora,  I'eil  upon  the 
backs  of  the  Romans,  as  they  were  ascending  up  Beth-horon,  and  put  the  hind- 
oiost  of  the  army  into  disorder,  and  carried  off*  many  of  the  beasts  tliat  carried 
the  weapons  of  war,  and  led  them  into  the  city.  But  as  Cestius  tarrieil  there  three 
days,  the  Jews  seized  upon  the  elevated  parts  of  the  city,  and  set  watches  at 
the  entrances  into  the  city,  and  appeared  openly  resolved  not  to  rest,  when  once 
the  Romans  should  begin  to  march. 

3.  And  now  when  Agrippa  observed  that  even  the  afiairs  of  the  Romans  were 
likely  to  be  in  danger,  while  such  an  immense  multitude  of  their  ^enemies  had 
■eized  upon  the  mountains  round  about,  he  determined  to  try  what  the  Jews  would 
agree  to  by  words,  as  thinking  that  he  should  either  persuade  them  all  to  desist 
from  fighting,  or,  however,  that  he  should  cause  the  sober  part  of  them  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  opposite  party.  So  he  sent  Borceus  and  Phebus,  the  persona 
of  his  party  that  were  the  best  known  to  them,  and  promised  them  that  Cestiua 
ahould  give  them  his  right  hand  to  securq  them  of  the  Romans'  entire  forgiveness 
of  what  they  had  done  amiss,  if  they  would  throw  away  their  arms,  and  come 
over  to  them  ;  but  the  seditious  fearing  lest  the  whole  multitude,  in  hopes  of  se* 
Qurity  to  themselves,  should  go  over  to  Agrippa,  resolved  immediately  to  fall 

•  Here  we  have  an  eninent  example  of  that  Jewish  )an{;;uage,  which  Dr.  Wall  truly  observes  we  ser 
•ral  times  find  used  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  I  mean  where  the  words  a// or  whole  mulittutUj  6iC.  are  usea 
for  much  the  greatest  part  only  ;  but  not  so  as  to  include  every  person  without  exception  ;  for  when  Jo» 
tephus  had  said  that  the  whole  multitude  fall  the  males]  of  Lydda  were  pone  to  the  feast  of  talwrnacles,  h< 
immediately  adds,  that,  however,  no  fewer  than  fifiy  of  them  appeared,  and  were  slain  by  the  Komansk 
Other  examples  somewhat  like  this  I  have  observed  elsewhere  m  Josepluis,  but,  as  1  think,  none  so  re- 
mark able  as  this.     See  WalPs  Critical  Observations  on  the  old  Testament,  p.  49,  50. 

We  have  also  in  this  and  the  next  section  two  eminent  facts  to  lie  observed,  vit.  the  first  example,  tha* 
{  renienilHsr  in  Josephus,  of  the  onset  of  the  Jews*  enemies  upon  ihei;  country  when  their  males  were  tpo* 
■p  to  Jerusalem  to  one  of  their  three  sacred  festivals,  which,  during  the  theocracy,  God  Imd  pronnssed  to 
Hcserve  them  fsom,  Exod.  xxxiv.  24.  The  second  fact  is  this,  the  breach  at  the  Sabbath  bv  the  sediiiout 
Jews  in  an  offensive  fight,  contrary  to  the  universal  doctrine  and  practice  of  their  nation  in  tlicse  ages,  aiir 
0f«n  contrary  to  what  they  themselves  afterward  practised  io  the  rest  of  this  wax.  Sm  the  ovte  on  Km- 
il^  H  zvk  ch.  iL  aecL  4 
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upon  and  kill  the  ambassadors:  accordingly,  they  slew  Phebus  before  ha 
8dd  a  word,  but  Borceus  was  only  wounded,  and  so  prevented  his  fate  bj 
flying  away:  and  when  the  people  were  very  angry  at  this,  they  had  the 
seditious  beaten  with  stones  and  clubs,  and  drove  them  before  them  into  tb* 
city. 

4.  But  now  Cestius,  observing  that  the  disturbances  that  were  begun  among 
the  Jews  afforded  him  a  proper  opportunity  to  attack  them,  took  his  whole  army 
along  with  him,  and  put  the  Jews  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  Jerusalem.  Bs 
then  pitched  his  camp  upon  the  elevation  called  Scopus  [or  watch  tower,]  which 
was  distant  seven  furlongs  from  the  city  ;  yet  did  not  he  assault  them  in  three 
days  time,  out  of  expectation  that  those  within  might,  perhaps,  yield  a  little ;  and 
m  the  meantime  he  sent  out  a  great  many  of  his  soldiers  into  the  neighbouricf 
villages,  to  seize  upon  their  corn.  And  on  the  fourth  day,  which  was  the  thirties 
of  the  month  Hyperbereteus  [Tisri,]  when  he  had  put  his  army  in  array,  \m 
brought  it  into  tlie  city.  Now  for  the  people,  they  were  kept  under  by  the  se» 
ditious  ;  but  the  seditious  themselves  were  greatly  aifrighted  at  the  good  order  of 
the  Romans,  and  retired  from  the  suburbs,  and  retreated  into  the  inner  part  of 
the  city  and  into  the  temple.  But  when  Cestius  was  come  into  the  city,  he  set 
the  part  called  Bezetha,  which  is  called  Cenapdis  [or  the  new  city,]  on  fire ;  ai 
he  did  also  to  the  timber  market ;  afler  which  he  came  into  the  upper  city, 
and  pitched  his  camp  over  against  the  royal  palace ;  and  had  he  but  at  tlui 
very  time  attempted  to  get  within  the  walls  by  force,  he  had  won  the  city  pre* 
sently,  and  the  war  had  been  put  an  end  to  at  once  ;  but  Tyrannicus  PriscuSi 
the  muster-mastcr  of  the  arrny,  and  a  great  number  of  the  officers  of  the  hone, 
had  been  coriupted  by  Florus,  and  diverted  him  from  that  his  attempt ;  and 
that  was  the  occasion  that  this  war  lasted  so  very  long,  and  thereby  the  Jewi 
were  involved  in  such  incurable  calamities. 

5.  In  the  meantime  many  of  the  principal  men  of  the  city  were  persuaded  by 
Ananus,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  invited  Cestius  into  the  city,  and  were  about 
to  open  the  gates  for  him ;  but  he  overlooked  this  ofler,  partly  out  of  bit 
anger  at  the  Jews,  and  partly  because  he  did  not  thoroughly  believe  they  were 
in  earnest ;  whence  it  was  that  he  delayed  the  matter  so  long,  that  the  seditioui 
perceived  tlie  treachery,  and  threw  Ananus  and  those  of  his  party  down  from  the 
wall,  and  pelting  them  with  stones,  drove  them  into  their  houses ;  but  they  stood 
themselves  at  proper  distances  in  the  towers,  and  threw  their  darts  at  those  that 
were  getting  over  the  wall.  Thus  did  the  Romans  make  their  attack  against  the 
wall  for  Ave  days,  but  to  no  purpose  :  but  on  the  next  day  Cestius  took  a  great 
many  of  his  choicest  men,  and  with  them  the  archers,  and  attempted  to  break 
into  the  temple  at  the  northern  quarter  of  it ;  but  the  Jews  beat  them  uflf  from 
the  cloisters,  and  repulsed  them  several  times  when  they  were  gotten  near  to 
the  wall,  till  at  length  the  multitude  of  the  darts  cut  them  off,  and  made  them  re- 
tire :  but  the  first  rank  of  the  Romans  rested  their  shields  upon  the  wall,  and  ao 
did  those  that  were  behind  them,  and  the  like  did  those  that  were  still  more 
backward,  and  guarded  themselves  witli  what  they  call  Testudo^  [the  back  of) 
a  tortoise,  upon  which  the  darts  that  were  thrown  fell,  and  slided  ofl*  without 
doing  them  any  harm  ;  so  the  soldiers  undermined  the  wall,  without  being 
themselves  hurt,  and  got  all  things  ready  for  setting  fire  to  the  gate  of  the 
temple. 

G.  And  now  it  was  that  a  horrible  fear  seized  upon  the  seditious,  insomuch  tliat 
many  of  them  ran  out  of  the  city,  as  though  it  were  to  be  taken  immediately ;  but  the 
people  upon  this  took  courage,  and  where  the  wicked  part  of  the  city  gave  ground, 
thither  did  they  come,  in  order  to  set  open  the  gates,  and  to  admit  Cestius  as  their 
benefactor,  who,  had  he  but  continued  the  siege  a  little  longer,  had  certainly 
taken  the  city ;  but  it  was,  I  suppose,  owing  to  the  aversion"^  God  had  already  al 

*  There  may  another  very  important  and  very  providential  reason  be  here  assigned  for  thit  ttraofl 
■nd  fooTien  retreat  of  CesUus;  wbkli,  if  Josephui  bad  been  now  a  Christian*  he  might  probably  ' 
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the  city  and  the  sanctuary  that  he  was  hindered  from  putting  an  end  to  the  war 
tiiat  very  day. 

7.  It  then  happened  that  Cestius  was  not  conscious  either  how  the  besieged 
despaired  of  success,  nor  how  courageous  the  people  were  for  him ;  and  so  he 
recalled  his  soldiers  from  the  place,  and  by  despairing  of  any  expectation  of  taking 
It,  witnout  having  received  any  disgrace,  he  retired  from  the  city,  without  any 
reason  in  the  world.  But  when  the  robbers  perceived  this  unexpected  retreat  ol 
ntSy  they  resumed  their  courage,  and  ran  after  the  hinder  parts  of  his  army,  and 
destroyed  a  considerable  number  of  both  their  horsemen  and  fooemen  ;  and  now 
Cestius  lay  ail  night  at  the  camp  which  was  at  Scopus,  and  as  he  went  off  farther 
next  day,  he  thereby  invited  the  enemy  to  follow  him,  who  still  fell  upon  the 
nindmost,  and  destroyed  thetn ;  they  also  fell  upon  the  flank  on  each  side  of  the 
army,  and  threw  darts  upon  them  obliquely ;  nor  durst  those  that  were  hindmost 
turn  back  upon  those  who  wounded  them  behind,  as  imagining  that  the  multitude 
of  those  that  pursued  them  was  immense ;  nor  did  they  venture  to  drive  away  those 
that  pressed  upon  them  on  each  side,  because  they  were  heavy  with  their  arms,  and 
were  afraid  of  breaking  their  ranks  to  pieces,  and  because  they  saw  the  Jews 
were  light,  and  ready  tor  making  incursions  upon  them.  And  this  was  the  rea. 
•on  why  the  Romans  suffered  greatly,  without  being  able  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  their  enemies ;  so  they  were  galled  all  the  way,  and  their  ranks  were  put  into 
disorder,  and  those  that  were  thus  put  out  of  their  ranks  were  slain ;  among  whom 
were  Priscus,  the  commander  of  the  sixth  legion,  and  Longinus,  the  tribune,  and 
Emilius  Secundus,  the  commander  of  a  troop  of  horsemen.  So  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  they  got  to  Gabao,  their  former  camp,  and  that  not  without  the 
loss  of  a  great  part  of  their  baggage.  There  it  was  that  Cestius  staid  two  days, 
and  was  in  great  distress  to  know  what  he  should  do  in  these  circumstances ;  but 
when,  on  the  third  day,  he  saw  a  still  much  greater  number  of  enemies,  and  all 
the  parts  round  about  him  full  of  Jews,  he  understood  that  his  delay  was  to  his 
own  detriment,  and  that  if  he  stayed  any  longer  there,  he  should  have  still  more 
enemies  upon  him. 

8.  That,  therefore,  he  might  fly  the  faster,  he  gave  orders  to  cast  away  what 
might  hinder  his  army's  march ;  so  they  killed  the  mules,  and  other  crcaturesi 
excepting  those  that  carried  their  darts  and  machines,  which  they  retained  for 
their  own  use,  and  this  principally  because  they  were  afraid  lest  the  Jews  should 
seize  upon  them.  He  then  made  his  army  march  on  as  far  as  Beth-horon.  Now 
the  Jews  did  not  so  much  press  upon  them  when  they  were  in  large  open  places, 
but  when  they  were  penned  up  in  their  descent  through  narrow  passages,  then 
did  some  of  them  get  before,  and  hindered  them  from  getting  out  of  them,  and 
others  of  them  thrust  the  hindermost  down  into  the  lower  places,  and  the  whole 
multitude  extended  themselves  over  against  the  neck  of  the  passage,  and  covered 
the  Roman  army  with  their  darts.  In  which  circumstances,  as  the  footmen  knew 
not  how  to  defend  themselves,  so  the  danger  pressed  the  horsemen  still  more : 
for  they  were  so  pelted,  that  they  could  not  march  along  the  road  in  their  ranks, 
and  the  ascents  were  so  high  that  the  cavalry  were  not  able  to  march  against  the 
enemy ;  the  precipices  also  and  valleys  into  which  they  frequently  fell,  and  tum- 
bled down,  were  such  on  each  side  of  them,  that  there  were  neither  place  for 
their  flight,  nor  any  contrivance  could  be  thought  of  for  their  defence,  till  the 
distress  they  were  at  last  in  was  so  great,  that  they  betook  themselves  to  lamen- 

taken  notice  of  also;  and  that  is  the  affordini;  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  city  an  opportunity  of  calling 
to  inind  the  prediction  and  caution  given  them  by  Christ  about  thirty-three  and  a  half  years  before,  that 
when  Utey  should  see  the  abomination  of  desolation  [the  idolatrous  Roman  armies,  with  the  images  of  theif 
idols  in  their  ensigns,  ready  to  lay  Jerusalem  desolate,]  stand  xchere  it  ottght  noty  or  in  the  holyplaee^  or 
when  they  ghaiiid  see  Jerusalem  encompasud  with  armies,  they  should  then^«  to  the  mountaina.   By  coni- 


•bieb  ytt  vat  providentiallT  such  a  great  tribulation,  as  had  not  bumjfim  Urn  btgmmmff  ofiki  woHd  it 
tkti  ttmti  mtnoriomrtkoiMbt.    ibid.  pag9  70,  7L 
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tations,  and  to  such  mournful  cries  as  men  use  m  the  utmost  despair ;  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  Jews  also,  as  they  encouraged  one  another,  echoed  the 
sounds  back  again,  these  last  composing  a  noise  of  those  that  at  once  rejoiced 
and  were  in  a  rage.  Indeed,  things  were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  Jews  had 
almost  taken  Cestius's  entire  army  prisoners,  had  not  the  night  come  on,  whei\ 
the  Romans  fled  to  Beth-horon,  and  the  Jews  seized  upon  all  the  places  round 
about  them,  and  watched  for  their  coming  out  [in  the  morning.] 

9.  And  then  it  was  that  Cestius,  despairing  of  obtaining  room  for  a  public 
march,  contrived  how  he  might  best  run  away :  and  when  he  had  selected  four 
hundred  of  the  most  courageous  of  his  soldiers,  he  placed  them  at  the  strongest 
of  their  fortifications,  and  gave  order,  that  when  they  went  up  to  the  morning 
guard,  they  should  erect  their  ensigns,  that  the  Jews  might  be  made  to  belie?e 
that  the  entire  army  was  there  still,  while  he  himself  took  the  rest  of  his  forces 
whh  him,  and  marched  without  any  noise  thirty  furlongs.  But  when  the  Jewi 
perceived,  in  the  morning,  that  the  camp  was  empty,  they  ran  upon  those  four 
hundred  who  had  deluded  them,  and  immediately  threw  their  darts  at  them,  and 
slew  them,  and  then  pursued  afler  Cestius.  But  he  had  already  made  use  of  a 
great  part  of  the  night  in  his  flight,  and  still  marched  quicker  when  it  was  day; 
msomuch  that  tho  soldiers  through  the  astonishment  and  fear  they  were  in,  left 
behind  them  their  engines  for  sieges  and  for  throwing  of  stones,  ana  a  great  pan 
of  the  instruments  of  war.  So  the  Jews  went  on  pursuing  the  Romans  as  far  as 
Antipatris :  afler  which,  seeing  they  could  not  overtake  them,  they  came  back, 
and  took  the  engines,  and  spoiled  the  dead  bodies,  and  gathered  their  prey  toge* 
ther  which  the  Romans  had  lefl  behind  them,  and  came  back  running  and  singing 
to  their  metropolis;  while  they  had  themselves  lost  a  few  only,  but  had  slain  of 
the  Romans  five  thousand  and  three  hundred  footmen,  and  three  hundred  and 
eighty  horsemen.  This  defeat  happened  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  Dins 
[Marhesvan,]  in  the  twelflh  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero. 


CHAP.  XX- 

Cestius  sends  Ambassadors  to  Nero,     The  People  of  Damascus  slay  those  Jews  thtA 

lived  with  them.     The  People  of  Jerusalem,  after  tJiey  had  [left  qff"\  pursuing 

Cestius,  return  to  the  City,  and  get  Things  ready  for  Us  Defence,  emd 

make  a  great  many  Generals  for  their  Armies,  and  particularly 

Josephus,  the  Writer  of  these  Books.     Some  Account  of 

his  Administration. 

SI.  After  this  calamity  had  befallen  Cestius,  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
ews  swam  away  from  the  city,  as  from  a  ship  when  it  was  going  to  sink.  Cos- 
tobarus,  therefore,  and  Saul,  who  were  brethren,  together  with  Philip,  the  son  of 
Jacimus,  who  was  the  commander  of  King  Agrippa's  forces,  ran  away  from  the 
city,  and  went  to  Cestius.  But  then  how  Antipas,  who  had  been  besieged  with 
Ihem  in  the  king's  palace,  but  would  not  fly  away  with  them,  was  adcrwards  slain 
by  the  seditious,  we  shall  relate  hereafter.  However,  Cestius  sent  Saul  and  his 
friends,  at  their  own  desire,  to  Achaia,  to  Nero,  to  inform  him  of  the  great  distress 
Ihcy  were  in,  and  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  kindling  the  war  upon  Florus,  as  hoping 
M  alleviate  his  own  danger,  by  provoking  his  indignation  against  Florus. 

2.  In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  Damascus,  when  they  were  informed  of  the 
oesiruction  of  the  Romans,  set  about  the  slaughter  of  those  Jews  that  were  among 
mem ,  and  as  they  had  them  already  cooped  up  together  in  the  place  of  public 
exercises,  which  they  had  done  out  of  the  suspicion  they  had  of  them,  they  thought 
they  should  mee  with  no  difficulty  in  the  attempt :  yet  did  they  distrust  their  own 
wiv<;s,  which  were  almost  all  of  them  addicted  to  the  Jewish  religion :  on  which 
account  it  was  that  their  greatest  concern  was  how  they  mie^ht  conceal  thest 
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cliUgs  from  them ;  so  they  came  upon  the  Jews,  and  cut  their  throats,  as  bemg  id 
ft  narroir  place,  in  number  ten  thousand,  and  all  of  them  unarmed,  and  this  in  one 
Hour's  tiiju;,  without  iny  body  to  disturb  them. 

3.  But  tts  to  those  who  had  pursued  aller  Cestius,  when  they  were  returned 
back  to  Jerusalem,  they  overbore  some  of  those  that  favoured  the  Romans  by 
violence,  ond  some  they  persuaded  [by  entreaties]  to  join  with  them,  and  got  to- 
gether in  great  numbers  in  the  temple,  and  appointed  a  great  many  generals  for 
^e  war.  Joseph  also,  the  son  of  Gorion,'*'  and  A  nanus  the  high  priest,  were 
chosen  as  governors  of  all  affairs  within  the  city,  and  with  a  particular  charge  to 
repair  the  walls  of  the  city  :  for  they  did  not  ordain  Elcazar  the  son  of  Simon  to 
that  oflicc,  although  he  had  gotten  into  his  possession  the  prey  they  had  taken 
from  the  Romans,  and  the  money  they  had  taken  from  Cestius,  together  with  a 
great  par»  of  the  public  treasuries,  because  they  saw  he  was  of  a  tyrannical  temper, 
and  Uiat  his  followers  were,  in  their  behaviour,  like  guards  about  him.  /However, 
the  want  they  were  in  of  Eleazar's  money,  and  the  subtle  tricks  used  by  him, 
brought  all  so  about  that  the  people  were  circumvented,  and  submitted  themselves 
to  his  authority  in  all  public  affairs. 

4.  They  also  chose  other  generals  for  Idumea,  Jesus  the  son  of  Sapphias,  one 
of  the  high  priests,  and  Eleazar  the  son  of  Ananias,  the  high  priest;  they  also 
enjoined  Niger,  the  then  governor  of  Idumea,t  who  was  of  a  family  that  belonged 
tc  Perea,  beyond  Jordan,  and  was  thence  called  the  Peraile,  that  ho  should  be 
obedient  to  those  forenamed  commanders.  Nor  did  they  neglect  the  care  of  other 
parts  of  tho  country;  but  Joseph  the  son  of  Simon  was  sent  as  general  to  Jericho, 
M  was  Manasseh  to  Perea,  and  John,  the  Essene,  to  the  toparchy  of  Thamna, 
Lydda  was  also  added  to  his  portion,  and  Joppa,  and  Emmaus.  But  John,  the 
■on  of  Matthias,  was  made  governor  of  the  toparchies  of  Gophnitica  and  Acra 
batene,  as  was  Josephus,  the  son  of  Matthias,  of  both  the  Galilecs.  Gamala  also, 
which  was  the  strongest  city  m  those  parts,  was  put  under  his  command. 

5.  So  every  one  of  the  other  commanders  administered  the  affairs  of  his  por 
lion  with  what  alacrity  and  prudence  they  were  masters  of;  but  as  to  Josephus^ 
when  he  came  into  Galilee,  his  first  care  was  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  peop' 
of  that  country,  as  sensible  that  he  should  thereby  have  in  general  good  success^ 
although  he  should  fail  in  otlier  points.  And  being  conscious  to  himself,  that  if 
he  communicated  part  of  his  power  to  the  great  men,  he  should  make  them  hiM 
fast  friends,  and  that  he  should  gain  the  same  favour  from  the  multitude,  if  ho 
executed  his  commands  by  persons  of  their  own  country,  and  with  whom  they 
were  well  acquainted,  he  chose  out  seventy  j:  of  the  most  prudent  men,  and  those 
elders  in  age,  and  appointed  them  to  be  rulers  of  all  Galilee,  as  he  chosu  seven 

•  From  this  name  of  Joseph  ihc  son  of  Gorioii.  or  Gorion  the  son  of  Joseph,  as  B.  iv.  ch.  lit.  sect.  9 
one  of  the  governors  of  Jerusaiein,  uho  was  slain  at  the  beginning  of  the  ttiniults  by  the  zealots,  B  iv.  ch. 
tl  tecL  1.  the  much  later  Jewish  author  of  a  Instory  of  tiiat  nation  takes  his  titles  and  yet  fiersonatcs  our 
true  Josephus,  the  son  of  Matthias ;  but  the  cheat  is  too  gross  to  be  put  upon  the  learneri  world. 

f  We  mav  observe  here,tiiat  the  Idumeans,as  havmg  been  proselytes  ol  justice  since  tlie  days  of  John 
HvFcanus,  during  about  195  years,  were  now  esteemed  as  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  here  provided 
aiTa  Jewish  commander  accordingly.     See  the  note  u|)on  Antiq.  B.  xiii  ch.  ix.  sect  1. 

I  We  see  here,  and  in  Josephus*s  account  of  his  own  life,  sect  14,  how  exactly  he  imitated  his  legis 
ktor  Moses,  or,  perhaps,  only  obeyerl  what  he  took  to  be  his  perpetual  law,  in  appointing  seven  lesser 
jwifes,  for  smaller  causes,  in  particular  cities,  and,  jierhaps,  for  the  first  hearing  of  greater  causes, 
with  the  liberty  of  an  appeal  to  seventy-one  supreme  judges,  esiiecially  in  those  causes  where  life  aotl 
taUi  were  concerned ;  as  Antiq  B.  iv.  ch.  viii.  sect  14,  and  of  nis  life,  sect.  14.  Sec  also  Of  the  War, 
6.  iv.  ch.  V.  sect.  4.  Moreover,  we  find,  sect.  7,  that  he  imitated  Moses,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  in  the 
iumberand  distribution  of  the  subaltern  oflicers  of  his'army,  as  Exod.  xviii.  25;  Deut  i.  15;  ar.d  in 
bis  charge  against  tlie  oflences  common  amongst  the  soldiers,  as  Deut  xxiii.  9,  in  all  which  he  showed 
kh  great  wisdom,  and  piety,  and  skilful  conduct  in  martial  affairs.  Yet  may  we  discern  in  his  very  high 
eharacter  of  Ananus  the  high  priest,  B  iv.  ch.  v.  sect.  2,  who  seems  to  have  l)een  the  same  who  conJemned 
Sl  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  stoned,  under  Albinus  the  procurator,  that  when  he  wrote  theM 
books  of  tlie  war,  .ie  was  not  so  much  as  an  Kbionite  Christian:  otherwise  he  would  not  nave  faileo, 
Bccording  to  his  usual  custom,  to  have  reckoned  tins  his  barbarous  n>iirder  as  a  just  punishment  uime 
hhn  for  that  his  cr«hy  to  the  chief,  or,  rather,  onlyChristinn  bishop  of  the  circumcision.  iVor  had  lie 
been  then  a  Chris*  an,  could  he  immeiliaiely  have  S|X>ken  so  movingly  of  the  causes  of  the  destruciUie 
•f  Jerusalem,  witnout  one  word  of  either  the  condemnation  of  Jaiues  or  cructfUton  cf  Christ  a<  m 
U  wlieo  be  was  become  a  Christian  aAerward. 
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judges  in  every  city  to  hear  the  lesser  quarrels ;  for  as  to  the  greater  causes,  anc 
those  wherein  life  and  death  were  concerned,  he  enjoined  they  should  be  brought 
to  him  and  the  seventy  ciders. 

G.  Josephus  also,  when  he  had  settled  these  rules  for  determining  causes  by 
the  law  with  regard  to  the  people ^s  dealings  one  with  another,  betook  himself  to 
make  provision  for  their  safety,  against  external  violence  ;  and  as  he  knew  the 
Romans  would  fall  upon  Galilee,  he  built  walls,  in  proper  places,  about  Jotapata^ 
and  Barsabee,  and  Salamis  ;  and,  besides  these,  about  Caphareccho,  and  Japha, 
and  Sigo,  and  what  they  call  Mount  Tabor,  and  Taricheae,  and  Tiberias.  More 
over,  he  built  walls  about  the  caves  near  the  lake  of  Gennesar,  which  places  lav 
in  the  Lower  Galilee  :  the  same  he  did  to  the  places  of  Upper  Galilee,  as  ^elj 
to  the  rock  called  the  Rock  of  the  Achabari,  and  to  Seph,  and  Janincth,  and  Me. 
loth  ;  and  in  Gaulanitis  he  fortified  Seleucia,  and  Sogane,  and  Galama  ;  but  as 
to  those  of  Sepphoris,  they  were  the  only  people  to  whom  he  gave  leave  to  build 
their  own  walls,  and  this  because  he  perceived  they  were  rich  and  wealthy,  and 
ready  to  go  to  war,  without  standing  in  need  of  any  injunctions  for  that  purpose 
The  case  was  the  same  with  Gischala,  which  had  a  wall  built  about  it  by  John 
the  son  of  Levi  himself,  but  with  the  consent  of  Josephus  :  but  for  the  building 
of  the  rest  of  the  fortresses,  he  laboured  together  with  all  the  other  builders,  and 
was  present  to  give  all  the  necessary  orders  for  that  purpose.  He  also  got  toge. 
ther  an  army  out  of  Galilee  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  young  men,  all  of 
which  he  armed  with  the  old  weapons,  which  he  had  collected  together  and  pre- 
pared for  them. 

7.  And  when  he  considered  that  the  Roman  power  became  invincible,  chiefly 
by  their  readiness  in  obeying  orders,  and  the  constant  exercise  of  their  arniSy  be 
despaired  of  teaching  these  his  men  the  use  of  their  anus,  which  was  to  be  obtained 
by  experience  ;  but  obser\'ing  that  their  readiness  in  obeying  orders  was  owing  to 
the  niiiltitude  of  their  officers,  he  made  his  partitions  in  his  army  more  afler  the 
Roman  manner,  and  appointed  a  great  many  subalterns.  He  also  distributed  the 
sokiiers  into  various  classes,  whom  he  put  under  captains  of  tens,  and  captains 
of  hundreds,  and  then  under  captains  of  thousands  ;  and,  besides  these,  he  had 
commanders  of  larger  bodies  of  men.  He  also  taught  them  to  give  tlie  signals 
one  to  another,  and  to  call  and  recall  the  soldiers  by  the  trumpets  ;  how  to  expand 
the  wings  of  an  army,  and  make  them  wheel  about ;  and  when  one  wing  hath 
had  success,  to  turn  again  and  assist  those  that  were  hard  set,  and  to  join  in  the 
defence  of  what  had  most  suffered.  He  also  continually  instructed  them  in  what 
concerned  the  courage  of  the  soul,  and  the  hardiness  of  the  body  ;  and,  above  all 
he  exercised  them  for  war,  by  declaring  to  them  distinctly  the  good  order  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  they  were  to  fight  with  men  who  both  by  the  strength  of  theii 
bodies,  and  courage  of  their  souls,  had  conquered  in  a  manner  the  whole  habit- 
able  earth.  He  told  them,  that  he  should  make  trial  of  the,good  order  they  woulii 
observe  in  war,  even  before  it  came  to  any  battle,  in  case  they  would  abstain 
from  the  crimes  they  used  to  indulge  themselves  in,  such  as  thefl,  and  robbery, 
and  rapine,  and  from  defrauding  their  own  countrymen,  and  never  to  esteem  the 
harm  done  to  those  that  were  so  near  of  kin  to  them  to  be  any  advantage  to  them- 
selves ;  for  that  wars  are  then  managed  the  best  when  the  warriors  preserve  a 
good  conscience  ;  but  that  such  as  are  ill  men  in  private  lite,  will  not  only  have 
Uiose  for  enemies  which  attack  them,  but  God  himself  also  for  their  antagonist. 

8.  And  thus  did  he  continue  to  admonish  them.  Now  he  chose  for  the  wai 
wch  an  army  as  was  sufficient,  that  is,  sixty  thousand  footmen,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  horsemen  :♦  and,  besides  these,  on  which  he  put  the  greatest  trust,  thert 
were  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  mercenaries:  he  had  also  six  hundred 
men  as  guards  of  his  body.  Now  the  cities  easily  maintained  the  rest  of  his  army, 

V  I  should  think  that  an  army  of  60,000  footmen  should  require  many  more  than  250  horsemen,  tad 
we  find  Josephus  had  more  horsemen  under  his  command  than  250  in  his  future  hisioiy.  I  sup|io«  lbs 
vmnbfT  of  the  thousands  is  dropped  in  our  present  copies. 
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•xceptiDg  the  mercenaries ;  for  every  one  of  the  cities  enumerated  above  seni 
out  half  their  men  to  the  army,  and  retained  the  other  half  at  home,  in  order  to 
get  provisions  for  them ;  insomuch  that  the  one  part  went  to  the  war,  and  the 
other  part  to  their  work,  and  so  those  that  sent  out  their  com  wore  paid  for  it  by 
tho«e  that  were  in  arms,  Vy  that  security  which  they  enjoyed  from  them* 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Coaceming  John  ofGi^chala.  Josephus  uses  Stratagems  against  the  Plots  John  laid 
against  him^  and  recovers  certain  Cities  which  had  revolted  from  him. 

^  1.  Now  as  Josephus  was  thus  engaged  in  rho  administration  of  tho  affairs  of 
Galilee,  there  arose  a  treacherous  person,  a  man  of  Gischala,  the  son  of  Levi 
whose  name  was  John.  His  character  was  that  of  a  very  cunning  and  very 
knavish  person,  beyond  tho  ordinary  rate  of  the  other  men  of  eminence  there, 
and  for  wicked  practices  he  had  not  his  fellow  an3rwhere.  Poor  he  was  at  first, 
and  for  a  long  time  his  wants  were  a  hinderance  to  him  in  his  wicked  designs. 
He  was  a  ready  liar,  and  yet  very  sharp  in  gaining  credit  to  his  fictions :  he 
thought  it  a  point  of  virtue  to  delude  people,  and  would  delude  even  such  as  were 
the  dearest  to  him.  He  was  a  hypocritical  pretender  to  humanity,  but  where  he 
%ad  hopes  of  gain,  he  spared  not  the  shedding  of  blood  :  his  desires  were  evei 
tarried  to  great  things,  and  he  encouraged  his  hopes  from  these  mean  wicked 
tricks  which  he  was  the  author  of.  He  had  a  peculiar  knack  at  thieving ;  but  in 
iome  time  he  got  certain  companions  in  his  impudent  practices :  at  first  they 
were  but  few,  but  as  he  proceeded  on  his  evil  course  they  became  still  more  and 
more  numerous.  He  took  care  that  none  of  his  partners'should  be  easily  caught 
in  their  rogueries,  but  chose  such  out  of  the  rest  as  had  tho  strongest  constitu- 
tions of  body,  and  the  greatest  courage  of  soul,  together  with  great  skill  in  mar. 
tial  affairs;  so  he  got  together  a  band  of  four  hundred  men,  who  came  principally 
imt  of  the  country  of  Tyre,  and  were  vagabonds  that  had  run  away  from  its  vil. 
lases:  and  by  the  means  of  these  he  laid  waste  all  Galilee,  and  irritated  a  con. 
•iderable  number,  who  were  in  great  expectation  of  a  war  then  suddenly  to  arise 
among  them. 

2.  However,  John's  want  of  money  had  hitherto  restrained  him  in  his  ambition 
after  command,  and  in  his  attempts  to  advance  himself.  But  when  he  saw  that 
Josephus  was  highly  pleased  with  the  activity  of  his  temper,  he  persuaded  him, 
in  the  first  place,  to  intrust  him  with  the  repairing  of  the  walls  of  his  native  city 
[Gischala,]  in  which  work  he  got  a  great  deal  of  money  from  the  rich  citizens. 
He  afler  that  contrived  a  very  shrewd  trick,  and  pretending  that  the  Jews  who 
dwelt  in  Syria  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  oil  that  was  made  by  otliers  than 
those  of  their  own  nation,  he  desired  leave  of  Josephus  to  send  oil  to  their  bor. 
ders:  so  he  bought  four  amphorse  with  such  Tyrian  money  as  was  of  the  value 
of  four  Attic  drachmae,  and  sold  every  half  amphora  at  the  same  price.  And  as 
Galilee  was  very  fruitful  in  oil,  and  was  peculiarly  so  at  that  time,  by  sending 
away  great  quantities,  and  having  the  sole  privilege  so  to  do,  he  gathered  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  together,  which  money  he  immediately  used  to  tho  disad. 
vantage  of  him  who  gave  him  that  privilege ;  and  as  he  supposed,  that  if  he  could 
imce  overthrow  Josephus,  he  should  himself  obtain  the  government  of  Galilee,  so 
*ie  gave  order  to  the  robbers  that  were  under  his  command,  to  be  more  zealous 
in  their  thievish  expeditions,  that  by  the  rise  of  many  that  desired  innovations  in 
the  country,  he  might  either  catch  their  general  in  his  snares,  as  he  came  to  tlio 
country's  assistance,  and  then  kill  him ;  or  if  he  should  overlook  the  robbers,  ho 
might  accuse  him  for  his  negligence  to  the  people  of  the  country.  He  also  spread 
abroad  a  report  far  and  near,  that  Josephus  was  delivering  up  the  administration 
tfalTttira  :o  the  Romans;  and  many  such  plots  did  he  lay  in  order  to  ruin  him 
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3.  Now  at  the  same  time  that  certain  young  men  of  the  village  Dabahtta,  who 
kept  guard  in  the  great  plain,  laid  snares  for  Ptolemy,  who  was  Agrippa's  and 
Bernice's  steward,  and  took  from  him  all  that  he  had  with  him,  among  which 
things  there  were  a  great  many  costly  garments,  and  no  small  number  of  silvei 
cups,  and  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  yet  were  they  not  able  to  conceal  what  they 
had  stolen,  but  brought  it  all  to  Josephus  to  Taricheae.  Hereupon  he  blnmed 
them  lor  the  violence  they  had  offered  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  deposited  wha» 
they  brought  to  him  with  Eneas,  the  most  potent  man  of  TaricheSy  with  an  in 
tention  of  sending  the  things  back  to  the  owners  at  a  proper  time  ;  which  act  of 
Joseplius  brought  him  into  the  greatest  danger :  for  those  that  had  stolen  the 
things  had  an  indignation  at  him,  both  because  they  gained  no  share  of  it  for 
themselves,  and  because  they  perceived  beforehand  what  was  Josephus's  inten* 
tion,  and  that  he  would  freely  deHver  up  what  had  cost  them  so  much  pains  to  the 
king  and  queen.  These  ran  away  by  night  to  their  several  villages,  and  declared 
to  ail  men  that  Josephus  was  going  to  betray  them :  they  also  raised  great  (^is« 
orders  in  all  the  neighbouring  cities,  insomuch  that  in  the  morning  a  hundred 
thousand  armed  men  came  running  together,  which  muhitude  was  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  hippodrome  atTariches,  and  made  a  very  peevish  clamour  against 
him ;  while  some  cried  out,  that  "they  should  depose  the  traitor,"  and  others  that 
"tlicy  should  burn  him."  Now  John  irritated  a  great  many,  as  did  also  one  Je8i?8| 
the  son  of  Sapphias,  who  was  then  governor  of  Tiberias.  Then  it  was  that  Jos^)- 
phus's  friends  and  the  guards  of  his  body  were  so  afirighted  at  this  violent  assault 
of  the  multitude,  that  they  all  fled  away  but  four ;  and  as  he  was  asleep  they 
awaked  him,  as  the  people  were  going  to  set  fire  to  the  house.  And  although 
those  four  that  remained  with  him  persuaded  him  to  run  away,  he  was  neithtf 
surprised  at  his  being  himself  deserted,  nor  at  the  great  multitude  that  cane 
agamst  him,  but  leaped  out  to  them  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  ashes  sprinkled  on 
his  head,  wuh  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his  sword  hanging  at  his  neck.  At  tbii 
sight  his  friends,  especially  those  of  Tarichea*,  commiserated  his  condition ;  but 
those  that  came  out  of  the  country,  and  those  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  whom  hii 
government  seemed  burdensome,  reproached  him,  and  bid  him  produce  the  money 
which  belonged  to  them  all  immediately,  and  to  confess  the  agreement  he  had 
made  to  betray  them :  for  they  imagined,  from  the  habit  in  which  he  appeared, 
that  ho  would  deny  nothing  of  what  they  suspected  concerning  him,  and  that  it 
was  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  that  he  had  put  himself  entirely  in  so  pitiable  a  pos- 
.uit.  But  this  humble  appearance  was  only  designed  as  preparatory  to  a  strata- 
gem of  his,  who  thereby  contrived  to  set  those  that  were  so  angry  at  him  at 
variance  one  with  another  about  the  things  they  were  angry  at.  However,  he 
promised  he  would  confess  all :  hereupon  he  was  permitted  to  speak,  when  he 
said, — **  I  did  neither  intend  to  send  this  money  back  to  Agrippa,  nor  to  gain  it 
myself;  for  I  did  never  esteem  one  that  was  your  enemy  to  be  my  friend,  nor  did 
1  look  upon  what  would  tend  to  your  disadvantage  to  be  my  advantage.  But,  0 
you  people  of  Taricheae,  I  saw  that  your  city  stood  in  more  need  than  others  o^ 
fortifications  for  your  security,  and  that  it  wanted  money  in  order  for  the  building 
it  a  wall.  I  was  also  afraid  lest  the  people  of  Tiberias  and  other  cities  should  lay 
a  plot  to  seize  upon  these  spoils ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  that  I  intended  to  retain 
this  money  privately,  that  I  might  encompass  you  with  a  wall.  But  if  this  does 
not  please  you,  I  will  produce  what  was  brought  me,  and  leave  it  to  you  to  plun- 
der it ;  but  if  I  have  conducted  myself  so  well  as  to  please  you,  you  may,  if  yoo 
please,  punish  your  benefactor." 

i  Hereupon  the  people  of  Taricheaj  loudly  commended  him,  but  those  of  Ti. 
bcna»,  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  gave  him  hard  names,  and  threatened  what 
diuy  would  do  to  him  ;  so  both  sides  lei\  off  quarrelling  with  Josephus  and  fell  on 
quarrelling  with  one  another.  So  he  grew  bold  upon  the  dependence  he  had  on 
bis  friends,  whicn  were  the  people  of  Taricheo;,  and  about  forty  thousand  io 
Mumber,  and  snake  more  freely  to  the  whole  multitude,  and  reproached  then 
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gieatly  for  their  rashness,  and  told  them  that  **  with  this  money  he*  would  build 
vaIU  aboiH  Tariche®,  and  would  put  the  other  cities  in  a  siate  of  security  also , 
fer  that  they  should  not  want  money,  if  they  would  but  agree  for  whose  benefit 
t  was  to  bo  procured,  and  would  uot  suffer  tliemselvcs  to  be  irritated  against  him 
who  procured  it  for  them." 

5.  Hereupon  the  rest  of  the  multitude  that  had  been  deluded  retired  ;  but  yet 
to  tkat  they  went  away  angry,  and  two  thousand  of  them  made  an  assault  upon 
Him  in  their  armour ;  and  as  he  was  already  gone  to  his  own  house,  they  stood 
without,  and  threatened  him.  On  which  occasion  Josephus  again  used  a  second 
stratagem  to  escape  them ;  for  he  got  upon  the  top  of  his  house,  and  with  hi« 
right  hand  desired  them  to  be  silent,  and  said  to  them,—"  I  cannot  tell  what  you 
would  have,  nor  can  hear  what  you  say,  for  the  confused  noise  you  make ;  but 
lie  said  that  he  would  comply  with  all  their  demands,  in  case  they  would  but  send 
80IB6  of  thikir  number  in  to  him  that  might  talk  witli  him  about  it."  And  when 
the  principal  of  them,  with  their  leaders,  heard  this,  they  came  into  the  house. 
He  then  drew  them  to  the  most  retired  part  of  the  house,  and  shut  the  door  of 
that  hall  where  he  put  them,  and  then  had  them  whipped,  till  every  one  of  their 
mward  parts  appeared  naked.  In  the  meantime,  the  multitude  stood  round  the 
house,  and  supposed  that  he  had  a  long  discourse  with  those  that  were  gone  in 
•bout  what  they  claimed  of  him.  He  had  then  the  doors  set  open  immediately^ 
and  sent  the  men  out  all  bloody,  which  so  terribly  affrighted  those  that  had  be* 
fbfe  threatened  him,  that  they  threw  away  their  arms  and  ran  away. 

6.  But  as  for  John,  his  envy  grew  greater  [upon  this  escape  of  Josephus,]  and 
he  framed  a  new  plot  against  him  :  he  pretended  to  be  sick,  and  by  a  letter  de« 
■red  that  Josephus  would  give  him  leave  to  use  the  hot  baths  that  were  at  Tibe 
MUM  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Hereupon  Josephus,  who  hitherto  suspected 
DOChing  of  John's  plots  against  him,  wrote  to  the  governors  of  the  city,  that  they 
would  provide  a  lodging  and  necessaries  for  John;  which  favours  when  he 
had  maae  use  of,  in  two  days'  time  he  did  what  he  came  about :  some  he  coi 
ropted  with  delusive  frauds,  and  others  with  money,  and  so  persuaded  them  to 
levolt  from  Josephus.  This  Silas,  who  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  city  by 
loeephus,  wrote  to  him  immediately,  and  informed  him  of  the  plot  against  him  , 
which  epistle,  when  Josephus  hod  received,  he  marched  with  great  diligence  all 
eight,  and  came  early  in  the  morning  to  Tiberias ;  at  which  time  the  rest  of  the 
auhitude  met  him.  But  John,  who  suspected  that  his  coming  was  not  for  his 
advantage,  sent,  however,  one  of  his  friends,  and  pretended  that  he  was  sick,  and 
that  being  confined  to  his  bed  he  could  not  come  to  pay  him  his  respects.  But 
as  soon  as  Josephus  had  got  the  people  of  Tiberias  together  in  the  Stadium,  and 
tried  to  discourse  with  them  about  the  letters  that  he  had  received,  John  privately 
eent  aome  armed  men,  and  gave  them  orders  to  slay  him.  But  when  the  people  saw 
that  the  armed  men  were  about  to  draw  their  swords,  they  cried  out ;  at  which 
ery  Josephus  turned  himself  about,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  swords  were  just  at 
his  throat,  he  marched  away  in  great  haste  to  the  sea  shore,  and  left  oif  that 
speech  which  he  was  going  to  make  to  the  people,  upon  an  elevation  of  six  cubits 
high.  He  then  seized  on  a  ship  which  lay  in  the  haven,  and  leaped  into  it,  with 
two  of  his  guards,  and  fled  away  into  the  midst  of  the  lake. 

7.  But  now  the  soldiers  he  had  with  him  took  up  their  arms  immediately,  anu 
marched  against  the  plotters ;  but  Josephus  was  afraid  lest  a  civil  war  should  be 
raised  by  the  envy  of  a  few  men,  and  bring  the  city  to  ruin ;  so  he  sent  some  of 
his  party  to  tell  them  that  they  should  do  no  more  than  provide  for  their  own 
•afety ;  that  they  should  not  kill  any  body,  nor  accuse  any,  for  the  occasion  they 
had  afforded  [of  a  disorder.]  Accordingly,  these  men  obeyed  his  orders,  and 
were  ouiet ;  but  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  country,  when  they  were  informed 
of  this  plot,  and  of  the  plotter,  they  got  together  in  great  multitudes  to  oppose 
John.  But  he  prevented  their  attempt,  and  fled  away  to  Gischula,  his  native 
city,  while  the  Gahleans  came  running  out  of  th^ir  several  cities  to  Josephus  i 
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and  as  they  were  now  become  many  ten  thousands  of  anned  men«  they  eried  out 
that  they  were  come  against  John,  the  common  plotter  against  their  interest,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  bum  him,  and  that  city  which  had  received  him.  Here- 
upon Josephus  told  them  that  he  took  their  good  will  to  him  kindly,  but  still  he 
restrained  their  fury,  and  intended  to  subdue  his  enemies  by  [Miident  conduct 
rather  than  by  slaying  them :  so  he  excepted  those  of  every  city  which  had  joined 
in  this  revolt  with  John  by  name,  who  had  readily  been  showed  him  by  those 
that  came  from  every  city,  and  caused  public  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  be 
would  seize  upon  the  effects  of  those  that  did  not  forsake  John  within  five  daye* 
time,  and  would  burn  both  their  houses  and  their  families  with  fire.  WhereupoD 
three  thousand  of  John's  party  lefl  him  immediately,  who  came  to  Josephus,  aod 
threw  their  arms  down  at  his  feet.  John  then  betook  himself,  together  with  hii 
two  thousand  Syrian  runagates,  from  open  attempts  to  more  secret  ways  of 
treachery.  Accordingly,  he  privately  sent  messengers  to  Jerusalem  to  accuse 
Josephus  as  having  too  great  power,  and  to  let  them  know  that  he  would  soon 
come,  as  a  tyrant,  to  their  metropolis,  unless  they  prevented  him.  This  accuse^ 
tion  the  people  were  aware  of  beforehand,  but  had  no  regard  to  it.  However, 
■ome  of  the  grandees,  out  of  envy,  and  some  of  the  rulers  also,  sent  money  to 
John  privately,  that  he  might  be  able  to  get  together  mercenary  soldiers,  in  order 
to  fight  Josephus :  they  also  made  a  decree  of  themselves,  and  this  for  recalling 
him  from  his  government ;  yet  did  they  not  think  that  decree  sufiicient ;  so  they 
9ent  withal  two  thousand  five  hundred  armed  men,  and  four  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  among  them  ;  Joazar,  the  son  of  Nomicus,  and  Ananias,  the  son  of  Sad- 
duk,  as  also  Simon  and  Judas,  the  sons  of  Jonathan,  all  very  able  men  m  speak 
ing,  that  these  persons  might  withdraw  the  good  will  of  the  people  from  Josephus. 
These  had  it  in  charge,  that  if  he  would  voluntarily  come  away,  they  should  per* 
mit  him  to  [come  and]  give  an  account  of  his  conduct ;  but  if  he  obstinately  in 
tisted  upon  continuing  in  his  government,  they  should  treat  him  as  an  enemy. 
Now  Josephus*s  friends  had  sent  him  word  that  an  army  was  coming  against  him^ 
but  they  gave  him  no  notice  beforehand  what  the  reason  of  their  coming  was, 
that  being  only  known  among  some  secret  counsels  of  his  enemies;  and  by  this 
means  ii  was  that  four  cities  revolted  from  him  immediately,  Sepphoris,  and  Gamala, 
Gischala,  and  Tiberias.  Yet  did  he  recover  these  cities  without  war ;  and  when  he 
had  routed  those  four  commanders  by  stratagems,  and  had  taken  the  most  potent 
of  their  warriors,  he  sent  them  to  Jerusalem  :  and  the  people  [of  Galilee]  had 
great  indignation  at  them,  and  were  in  a  zealous  disposition  to  slay  not  only  these 
forces,  but  those  that  sent  them  also,  had  not  these  forces  prevented  it  by  running 
away. 

8.  Now  John  was  detained  aAerward  within  the  walls  of  Gischala  by  the  fear 
he  was  in  of  Josephus  ;  but  within  a  few  days  Tiberias  revolted  again,  the  people 
within  it  inviting  King  Agrippa  [to  return  to  the  exercise  of  his  authority  there.] 
And  when  he  did  not  come  at  the  time  appointed,  and  when  a  few  Roman  horse* 
men  appeared  that  day,  they  expelled  Josephus  out  of  the  city.  Now  this  revolt 
of  theirs  was  presently  known  at  Tarichcse ;  and  as  Josephus  had  sent  out  all  the 
soldiers  that  were  with  him  to  gather  corn,  he  knew  not  how  either  to  march  out 
alone  against  the  revolters,  or  to  stay  where  he  was,  because  he  was  afraid  the 
kin|r'<>  soldiers  might  prevent  him  if  he  tarried,  and  might  get  into  the  chy ;  for 
he  did  not  intend  to  do  any  thing  on  the  next  day,  because  it  was  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  would  hinder  his  proceeding.  So  he  contrived  to  circumvent  the  re 
volters  by  a  stratagem ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  he  ordered  the  gates  of  Tarichea 
to  be  shut,  that  nobody  might  go  out  and  inform  [those  of  Tiberias]  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  what  stratagem  he  was  about :  he  then  got  together  all  the  shipi 
t^iat  were  upon  the  lake,  which  were  found  to  be  two  hundred  and  thirty,  and  in 
each  of  them  he  put  no  more  than  four  mariners.  So  he  sailed  to  Tiberias  with 
kaste,  and  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  city  that  it  was  not  easy  for  the  peo- 
ple to  see  the  vesseb,  and  ordered  that  the  empty  vessels  should  float  ^p  aud 
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down  there,  while  himself,  who  had  but  seven  of  his  guards  with  him,  and  those 
Bnarmed  also,  went  so  near  as  to  be  seen ;  but  when  his  adversaries,  who  were 
ttill  reproaching  him,  saw  him  from  the  walls,  they  were  so  astonished  that  they 
supposed  all  the  ships  were  full  of  armed  men,  and  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
ty  signals  of  intercession  they  besought  him  to  spare  the  city. 

0.  Upon  this  Josephus  threatened  them  terribly,  and  reproached  them,  that 
when  they  were  the  first  that  took  up  arms  against  the  Romans,  they  should 
•pend  their  force  beforehand  in  civil  dissensions,  and  do  what  their  enemies  de- 
nred  above  all  things;  and  that,  besides,  they  should  endeavour  so  hastily  to  seize 
opoc  him,  who  took  care  of  their  safety,  and  had  not  been  ashamed  to  shut  the 
gates  of  their  city  against  him  that  built  their  walls  :  that,  however,  he  would  ad- 
mit  of  any  intercessors  from  them  that  might  make  some  excuse  for  them,  and 
with  whom  he  would  make  such  agreements  as  might  be  for  the  city's  security. 
Hereupon  ten  of  the  most  potent  men  of  Tiberias  came  down  to  him  presently : 
and  when  he  had  taken  them  into  one  of  his  vessels,  he  ordered  tiiem  to  oe 
carried  a  great  way  off  from  the  city.  He  then  commanded  that  fifly  others 
of  their  senate,  such  as  were  men  of  the  greatest  eminence,  should  come  to 
aim,  that  they  also  might  give  him  some  security  on  their  behalf.  Afler 
which,  under  one  new  pretence  or  another,  he  called  forth  others,  one  after 
another,  to  make  the  leagues  between  them.  He  then  gave  ordec  to  the 
masters  of  those  vessels  which  he  had  thus  filled  to  sail  away  immediately 
lor  Taricheae,  and  to  confine  those  men  in  the  prison  there ;  till  at  length 
he  took  all  their  senate,  consisting  of  six  hundred  persons,  and  about  two 
thousand  of  the  populace,  and  carried  them  away  to  Taricheae. 

10.  And  when  the  rest  of  the  people  cried  out,  that  it  was  one  Clitus  that  was 
the  chief  author  of  this  revolt,  they  desired  him  to  spend  his  anger  upon  him  [only;  J 
but  Josephus,  whose  intention  it  was  to  slay  nobody,  commanded  one  Levius,  be- 
longing to  his  guards,  to  go  out  of  the  vessel  in  order  to  cut  off  both  Clitus's 
bands  ;  yet  was  Levius  afraid  to  go  out  by  himself  alone  to  such  a  large  body  ot 
memies^  and  refused  to  go.  Now  Clitus  saw  that  Josephus  was  in  a  great  pas- 
sion in  the  ship,  and  ready  to  leap  out  of  it,  in  order  to  execute  the  punishment 
himself:  he  begged,  therefore,  from  the  shore,  that  he  wouid  leave  him  one  of 
his  hands,  which  Josephus  agreed  to  upon  condition  that  he  would  himself  cut  off 
the  other  hand ;  accordingly  he  drew  his  sword,  and  with  his  right  hand  cut  oil*  his 
lefl,  so  great  was  the  fear  he  was  in  of  Josephus  himself.  And  thus  he  took  the 
people  of  Tiberias  prisoners,  and  recovered  the  city  again  with  empty  ships'^  and 
seven  of  his  guard.  Moreover,  a  few  days  afterward  he  retook  Gischala,  which 
had  revolted  with  the  people  of  Sepphoris,  and  gave  his  soldiers  leave  to  plunder 
it ;  yet  did  he  get  all  the  plunder  together,  and  restored  it  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  like  he  did  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias.  For  when  he  had 
subdued  those  cities,  he  had  a  mind,  by  letting  them  be  plundered,  to  give  then: 
some  good  instruction,  while  at  the  same  time  he  regained  their  good  will  b} 
restoring  their  money  again. 


CHAP.  xxn. 

The  Jetos  make  all  ready  for  the  War.      And  Simon  the  Son  of  GioroM  falls  to 

plundering* 

(  1.  Ain>  thus  were  the  disturbances  of  Galilee  quieted,  when,  upon  theo 
ceasing  to  prosecute  their  civil  dissensions,  they  betook  themselves  to  maka 
preparations  for  the  war  with  the  Romans.  Now  in  Jerusalem  the  hieh 
priest  Ananus,  and  as  many  of  the  men  of  power  as  were  not  in  the  interest 

*  1  cannot  but  think  this  itratagem  of  Josephus,  which  is  related  both  here  and  m  his  life.  net.  99; 
ML  to  bs  oos  of  the  finest  that  ever  was  inTented  and  eiecuted  bv  anv  warrior  whatsoever 


of  the  RomaiM,  both  repaired  the  walls,  and  made  a  great  many  warlike  b 
etninneotSy  tnflomuch  that  in  all  parts  of  the  city  daits  and  all  sorts  of  armooi 
were  upoQ  the  anril ;  although  the  multitiide  of  the  young  men  were  engaged  in 
eiercises,  without  any  regularity,  and  all  places  were  full  of  tumultuous  doings; 
6ut  the  moderate  sort  were  exceedingly  sad,  and  a  great  many  there  were,  who^ 
out  of  the  prospect  they  had  of  the  calamities  that  were  coming  upon  them,  made 
great  lamentations,  lliere  were  also  such  omens  observed  as  were  understood 
to  be  forerunners  of  evils  by  such  as  loTed  peace,  but  weie  by  those  that  kuidled 
tlic  v-ar,  interpreted  so  as  to  suit  their  own  inclinations;  and  the  very  state  of  the 
city,  even  before  the  Romans  came  against  it,  was  that  of  a  place  doomed  ta  de- 
struction. However,  Ananus's  concern  was  this,  to  lay  aside,  for  a  while,  the 
preparations  for  the  war,  and  to  persuade  the  seditious  to  consult  their  own  in- 
teref4,  and  to  restrain  the  madness  of  those  that  had  the  name  of  Z€itli4t ;  but 
their  violence  was  too  hard  for  him,  and  what  end  he  came  to  we  shall  rebtt 
hereafter. 

2.  But  as  for  the  Acrabene  toparchy,  Simon  the  son  of  Gtoras,  got  a  great 
number  of  tliose  that  were  fond  of  innovations  together,  and  betook  hii^df  to 
ravage  the  country  ;  nor  did  he  only  harass  the  rich  men's  houses,  but  tormented 
their  bodies,  and  appeared  openly  and  beforehand  to  afiect  tjrranny  in  bis  govern 
ment.  .And  when  an  army  was  sent  against  him  by  Ananus  and  the  other  ruleii^ 
he  and  his  band  retired  to  the  robbers  that  were  at  Masada,  and  staid  there,  and 
plundered  the  country  of  Idumea  with  thenf,  till  both  Ananus  and  his  other  adver 
saries  were  slain,  and  until  the  rulers  of  that  country  were  so  afflicted  with  tke 
multitude  of  those  that  were  slain,  and  with  the  continual  ravage  of  what  they  hid, 
that  they  raised  an  army,  and  put  garrisons  into  the  villages,  to  secure  i^m  fioa 
tboio  insults ;  and  in  this  state  were  the  affiuis  of  Judea  at  that  tiine* 
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BOOK  m. 


ooHTAnmro  the  nfTESVAL  of  about  okb  teas. 

nOM  FESPASIAft'S  OOMIJ^G  TO  SUBDUE  THE  JEWS  TO  THE 
TAKUfQ  OFGAMALA, 


CHAP.  I. 

Yetfoiian  u  wenl  into  Syria  by  Nero^  in  order  to  make  war  with  the  Jewt. 

}  !•  VTHEif  Nero  was  informed  of  the  Romans'  ill  success  in  Judea,  a  concealed 
eoastemation  and  terror,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  fell  upon  him ;  although  he 
openly  looked  very  big,  and  was  very  angry,  and  said,  that  what  had  happened 
w«8  rather  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  commander  than  to  any  valour  of  the 
•nemy:  and  as  he  thought  it  fit  for  him,  who  bare  the  burden  of  the  whole  em- 
|iire,  to  despise  such  misfortunes,  he  now  pretended  so  to  do,  and  to  have  a  soul 
miperior  to  all  such  sad  accidents  whatsoever.  Yet  did  the  disturbance  that  was 
in  his  soul  plainly  appear  by  the  solicitude  he  was  in  [how  to  recover  his  af« 
(airs  again.] 

2.  And  as  he  was  deliberating  to  whom  he  should  commit  the  care  of  the  east, 
now  it  was  in  so  great  a  commotion,  and  who  might  be  best  able  to  punish  the 
Jews  tor  their  rebellion,  and  might  prevent  the  same  distemper  from  seizing  upon 
(he  neighbouring  nations  also,  he  found  no  one  but  Vespasian  equal  to  the  task, 
and  able  to  undergo  the  great  burden  of  so  mighty  a  war,  seeing  he  was  grown 
an  old  man  already  in  the  camp,  and  from  his  youth  had  been  exercised  in  warlike 
exploits :  he  was  also  a  man  that  had  long  ago  pacified  the  west,  and  made  it 
subject  to  the  Romans,  when  it  had  been  put  into  disorder  by  the  Germans ;  he 
had  also  recovered  to  them  Britain  by  his  arms,  which  had  been  little  known  be. 
fore  ;*  whereby  he  procured  to  his  father  Claudius  to  have  a  triumph  bestowed  on 
him  without  any  sweat  or  labour  of  his  own. 

3.  So  Nero  esteemed  these  circumstances  as  favourable  omens,  and  saw  thai 
Vespasian's  age  cave  him  sure  experience  and  great  skill,  and  that  he  had  his  < 
■ons  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity  to  himself,  and  that  the  flourishing  are  they  were 
in  would  make  them  fit  instruments  under  their  father's  prudence.  Perhaps  also 
there  was  some  interposition  of  providence,  which  was  paving  the  way  for  Ves- 
pasian's being  himself  emperor  afterwards.  Upon  the  whole,  he  sent  this  maji 
to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  armies  that  were  in  Syria;  but  this  not  without 
great  encomiums  and  flattering  compellations,  such  as  necessity  required,  and 
such  as  might  mollify  him  into  complaisance.  So  Vespasian  sent  his  son  Titus 
from  Achaia,  where  he  had  been  with  Nero,  to  Alexandria,  to  bring  back  with 
him  from  thence  the  fif\h  and  the  tenth  legions,  while  he  himself,  when  he  had 
pajsed  over  the  Hellespont,  came  by  land  into  Syria,  where  he  gathered  together 
the  Roman  forces,  with  a  considerable  number  of  auxiliaries  from  the  kings  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

•  Take  the  confinnation  of  this  in  the  words  of  Siieionius,  here  produced  by  Dr.  Hudson.-  "In  th^ 
reipi  of  Claudius,"  says  he,  *«  Vespasian,  for  Uie  sake  of  Narcissus,  was  sent  as  a  lieutenant  of  a  legion 
iato  Germany.  Thence  he  removed  into  Britain,  and  fougiit  thirty  battles  with  the  enemy.**  In  Ves p 
cecL  4.  We'may  also  liere  note  from  Josephus,  that  Claudius  the  emperor,  who  triumphed  for  thecon 
to  do  by  Vespasian*!  conduct  and  bravcrT,  and  that  he  is  bara  srvled  «^ 


t  of  Britain,  was  enabled  so 
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CHAP.  II. 


A  great  Slaughter  of  the  Jews  about  AscaUm.     Vespasian  coma  to  Ptotemm 

§  1  •  Now  the  Jews,  afler  they  had  beaten  Cestius,  were  so  much  elevated  with 
their  unexpected  success,  that  they  could  not  govern  their  zeal,  but  like  people 
blown  up  into  a  flame  by  their  good  fortune,  carried  the  war  to  remoter  places. 
Accordingly,  they  presently  got  together  a  great  multitude  of  all  their  roost  hardj 
soldiers,  and  marched  away  for  Ascalon.  This  is  an  ancient  city  that  is  distant 
from  Jerusalem  five  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  and  was  always  an  enemy  to  the 
Jews ;  on  which  account  they  determined  to  make  their  first  effort  against  it,  and 
to  make  their  approaches  to  it  as  near  as  possible.  This  excursion  was  led  on  bj 
three  men,  who  were  the  chief  of  them  all  both  for  strength  and  sagacity.  Niget 
called  the  Peraite,  Silas  of  Babylon,  and,  besides  them,  John  the  Essene*  Nov 
Ascalon  was  strongly  walled  about,  but  had  almost  no  assistance  to  be  relied  oa 
[near  them,]  for  the  garrison  consisted  of  one  cohort  of  footmen,  and  one  troop  ol 
horsemen,  whose  captain  was  Antonius. 

2.  These  Jews,  therefore,  out  of  their  anger,  marched  faster  than  ordinary,  and, 
as  if  they  had  come  but  a  little  way,  approached  very  near  the  city,  and  were 
come  even  to  it ;  but  Antonius,  who  was  not  unapprized  of  the  attack  they  were 
going  to  make  upon  the  city,  drew  out  his  horsemen  beforehand,  and  being  neither 
daunted  at  the  multitude  nor  at  the  courage  of  the  enemy,  received  their  first  at. 
tacks  with  great  bravery ;  and  when  they  crowded  to  the  very  walls,  h^beat  them 
off.  Now  the  Jews  were  unskilful  in  war,  but  were  to  fight  with  those  that  were 
skilful  therein;  they  were  footmen  to  fight  with  horsemen ;  they  were  in  disorder 
to  fight  those  that  were  united  together;  they  were  poorly  armed  to  fight  those 
that  were  completely  so  ;  they  were  to  fight  more  by  their  rage  than  by  sober 
counsel,  and  were  exposed  to  soldiers  that  were  exactly  obedient,  and  did  every 
thing  they  were  bidden  upon  tho  least  intimation  :  So  they  were  easily  beaten; 
Cor  as  soon  as  ever  their  first  ranks  were  once  in  disorder,  they  were  put  to  flight 
Sy  Ihe  enemy's  cavalry;  and  those  of  them  that  came  behind  such  as  crowded  to 
Uie  wall  fell  upon  their  own  party's  weapons,  and  became  one  another's  enemies 
nnd  this  so  long  till  they  all  were  forced  to  give  way  to  the  attacks  of  the  horse- 
men, and  were  dispersed  all  over  the  plain  ;  which  plain  was  wide,  and  all  lit  for 
the  horsemen ;  which  circumstance  was  very  commodious  for  the  Romans,  and 
occasioned  the  slaughter  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  Jews ;  for  such  as  ran 
away  they  could  overrun  them  and  make  them  turn  back ;  and  when  they  had 
brought  them  back  afler  their  flight,  and  driven  them  together,  they  ran  them 
through)  and  slew  a  vast  number  of  them,  insomuch  that  others  encompassed 
others  of  them,  and  drove  them  before  them  whithersoever  they  turned  themselves, 
and  slew  them  easily  with  their  arrows;  and  the  great  number  there  were  of  the 
Jews  seemed  a  solitude  to  themselves,  by  reason  of  the  distress  they  were  in, 
while  the  Romans  had  such  ]good  success  with  their  small  number,  that  they 
seemed  to  themselves  to  be  the  greater  multitude.  And  as  the  former  strove 
zealously  under  their  misfortunes,  out  of  the  shame  of  a  sudden  flight,  and  hopes 
of  the  change  in  their  A^iccess,  so  did  the  latter  feel  no  weariness,  by  reason  of 
their  good  fortune ;  iuM/much  that  the  fight  lasted  till  the  evening,  till  ten  thou* 
iand  men  of  the  Jews'  side  lay  dead,  with  two  of  their  generals,  John  and  Silas, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  were  wounded,  with  Niger,  their  remaining 
general,  who  fled  away  together  to  a  small  city  of  Idumea  called  Sallis :  some 
few  also  of  the  Romans  were  wounded  in  this  battle. 

3.  Yet  were  not  the  spirits  of  the  Jews  broken  by  so  great  a  calamity,  but  the 
loMos  they  had  sustained  rather  quickened  their  resolution  for  other  attempts ;  fofi 
•vorlooking  the  dead  bodies  which  lay  under  their  feet,  they  were  enticed  bf 
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Iheir  former  glorious  actions  to  venture  on  a  second  destruction ;  so  when  they 
had  lain  still  so  little  a  while  that  their  wounds  were  not  yet  thoroughly  cured,  they 
got  together  all  their  forces,  and  came  with  greater  fury,  and  in  much  greater  num- 
bers, to  Ascalon.  But  their  former  ill  fortune  followed  them,  as  the  consequence 
of  their  unskilfulness,  and  other  deficiencies  in  war ;  for  Antonius  laid  ambushes 
ibr  them  in  the  passages  they  were  to  go  through,  where  they  fell  into  snares  un. 
ezpectedly,  and  where  they  were  compassed  about  with  horsemen,  before  they 
could  form  themselves  into  a  regular  body  for  fighting,  and  were  above  eigl:^ 
thousand  of  them  slain:  so  all  the  rest  of  them  ran  away,  and  with  them  Niger 
who  still  ud  a  great  m^y  bold  exploits  in  his  flight.  However,  they  were  driven 
along  together  by  the  enemy,  who  pressed  hard  upon  them,  into  a  certain  strong 
tower  belonging  to  a  village  called  Bezedd.  However,  Antonius  and  his  partyi 
that  they  might  neither  spend  any  considerable  time  about  this  tower,  which  was 
bard  to  be  taken,  nor  suffer  their  commander,  and  the  most  courageous  man  of 
them  all,  to  escape  from  them,  they  set  the  wall  on  fire ;  and  as  the  tower  was 
burning,  the  Romans  went  away  rejoicing,  as  taking  it  for  granted  that  Niger  was 
destroyed ;  but  he  leaped  out  of  the  tower  into  a  subterraneous  cave,  in  the  in* 
nermost  part  of  it,  and  was  preserved ;  and  on  the  third  day  afterward  he  spake 
out  of  the  ground  to  those  that,  with  great  lamentation,  were  searching  for  him,  in 
order  to  give  him  a  decent  funeral :  and  when  he  was  come  out,  he  filled  all  the 
Jews  with  ah  unexpected  joy,  as  though  (le  were  preserved  by  God's  providence 
to  be  their  commander  for  the  time  to  come. 

4.  And  now  Vespasian  took  along  with  him  his  army  from  Antioch  (which  is 
the  metropolis  of  Syria,  and,  without  dispute,  deserves  the  place  of  the  third"**  city 
in  the  habitable  earth  that  was  under  the  Roman  empire,  both  in  magnitude  and 
other  marks  of  prosperity,)  where  he  found  King  Agrippa,  with  all  his  forces, 
waiting  for  his  coming,  and  marched  to  Ptolemais.  At  this  city  also  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sepphoris  of  Galilee  met  him,  who  were  for  peace  with  the  Romans. 
Iliose  citizens  had  beforehand  taken  care  of  their  own  safety,  and  being  sensible 
of  the  power  of  the  Romans,  they  had  been  with  Cestius  Gallus  before  Vespasian 
came,  and  had  given  their  faith  to  him,  and  received  the  security  of  his  right  hand, 
and  had  received  a  Roman  garrison ;  and  at  this  time  withal  they  received  Ves. 
•asian,  the  Roman  general,  very  kindly,  and  readily  promised  that  they  would 
assist  him  against  their  own  countrymen.  Now  the  general  delivered  them,  at 
Iheir  desire,  as  many  horsemen  and  footmen  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  oppose  tho 
incursions  of  the  Jews,  if  they  should  come  against  them.  And,  indeed,  the 
danger  of  losing  Sepphoris  would  be  no  small  one,  in  this  war  that  was  now  be. 
ginning,  seeing  it  wa?  the  largest  city  of  Galilee,  and  built  in  a  place  by  na- 
ture very  strong,  ^nd  might  be  a  security  of  the  whole  nation's  [fidelity  to  tb« 
Romans.} 


CHAP.  in. 

A  De^crtpilon  pf  Galilee^  Samaria^  <md  Judea, 

I  1.  Now  Phoenicia  and  Syria  encompass  about  the  Galilees,  which  are  two,  and 
called  the  Upper  Galilee  and  the  Lower.  They  are  bounded,  towards  the  sun^ 
settmg;,  with  the  borders  of  the  territory  belonging  to  Ptolemais,  and  by  Carmel; 
which  mountain  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Galileans,  but  now  belonged  to  iha 
Tyrians,  to  which  mountain  adjoins  Gaba,  which  is  called  fhe  city  of  horsemen^ 
becani»e  those  horsemen  that  were  dismissed  by  Herod  tho  king  dwelt  therein** 
they  are  bounded  on  the  south  with  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  as  far  as  the  rivet 
Jordan  ;  on  the  east  with  Ilippene  and  Gadaris,  and  also  with  Gaulanitis  and  iim 

•  *{niinhe5rn  and  Reland  both  af^ree,  that  the  tworitiw  )»•••  •^••n^ed  £reater  than  Antioch,  the  m* 
wooolik  oi  Svrta,  were  Hrmt  and  Alexandria ;  nor  if  Ibw  ioubt  in  lo  plain  a  caM    . 
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borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Agnppa ;  its  northern  parts  are  bounded  by  T3nre  ani 
the  country  of  the  Tyrians.  As  for  that  Galilee  which  is  called  the  Xioioer,  it 
extends  in  length  from  Tiberias  to  Zabulon,  and  of  the  maritime  places  Ptole- 
mais  is  its  neighiiour ;  its  breadth  is  from  the  village  called  J^aloth^  which  lies  ii 
the  great  plain,  as  far  as  Bersabe,  from  which  beginning  also  is  taken  the  breadtk 
of  the  Upper  Galilee,  as  far  as  the  village  Baca,  which  divides  the  land  of  the 
Tyrians  from  it ;  its  length  is  also  from  Meloth  to  Thella,  a  village  near  to  Jordan. 

2.  These  two  Galilees,  of  so  great  largeness,  and  encompassed  with  so  many 
nations  of  foreigners,  have  been  always  able  to  make  a  strong  resistance  on  aU 
occasions  of  war ;  for  the  Galileans  are  inured  to  war  from  their  infancy,  and 
have  been  always  very  numerous ;  nor  hath  the  country  been  ever  destitute  of 
men  of  courage,  or  wanted  a  numerous  set  of  them :  for  their  soil  is  universallj 
rich  and  fruitful,  and  full  of  the  plantations  of  trees  of  all  sorts^  insomuch  that 
it  invites  the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in  its  cultivation  by  its  fruitfulness :  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  all  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants,  and  no  part  of  it  lies  idle.  More* 
over,  the  cities  lie  here  very  thick,  and  the  very  many  villages  there  are  here 
are  every  where  so  full  of  people,  by  the  richness  of  their  soil,  that  the  veij 
least  of  them  contained  above  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

3.  In  short,  if  any  one  will  suppose  that  Galilee  is  inferior  to  Perea  in  magni. 
ude,  ne  will  be  obliged  to  prefer  it  before  it  in  its  strength  ;  for  this  is  all  capa- 
ble of  cultivation,  and  is  every  where  fruitful ;  but  for  Perea,  which  is,  indeed, 
much  larger  in  extent,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  desert  and  rough,  and  mueh  le« 
disposed  for  the  production  of  the  milder  kinds  of  fruits  ;  yet  hath  it  a  moist  sofl 
[in  other  parts,]  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  its  plains  are  planted  with 
trees  of  all  sorts,  while  yet  the  olive-tree,  the  vine,  and  the  palm-trees,  are 
chiefly  cultivated  there.  It  is  also  sufRciently  watered  with  torrents,  which  imie 
out  of  the  mountains,  and  with  springs  that  never  fail  to  run,  ever*  when  the  tor- 
rents fail  them,  as  they  do  in  the  dogdays.  Now  the  length  of  Perea  is  from  Ma* 
cherus  to  Pella,  and  its  breadth  from  Philadelphia  to  Jordan  :  its  northern  parte 
are  bounded  by  Pella,  as  we  have  already  said,  as  well  as  its  western  with  Joitlan; 
the  land  of  Moab  is  its  southern  border,  and  its  eastern  limits  reach  to  Arabia  ani 
Silbonitis,  and  besides  to  Philadelphene  and  Gerasa. 

4.  Now  as  to  the  country  of  Samaria,  it  lies  between  Judea  and  Galilee :  t. 
begins  at  a  village  that  is  in  the  great  plain  called  Ginea,  and  ends  at  tlie  Acr^^ 
bene  toparchy,  and  is  entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  Judea ;  for  both  countrii* 
are  made  up  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  are  moist  enough  for  agriculture,  an^  aia 
very  fruitful.  They  have  abundance  of  trees,  and  are  full  of  autunmal  fn;U,'ookb 
that  which  grows  wild  and  that  which  is  the  effect  of  cultivation.  They  jltj  not 
naturally  watered  by  many  rivers,  but  derive  their  chief  moisture  from  v/ir-water, 
of  which  they  have  no  want ;  and  for  those  rivers  which  they  have,  /t  their  wa. 
lers  arc  exceeding  sweet :  by  reason  also  of  the  excellent  grass  thc/  iftdve,  ibeii 
cattle  yield  more  milk  than  do  those  in  other  places ;  and,  what  u  che  greatest 
sign  of  excellency  and  of  abundance,  they  each  of  them  are  vv.iy  fail  of  people. 

5.  In  the  limits  of  Samaria  and  Judea  lies  the  village  Anuath,  v/hich  is  also 
named  Borceos.  This  is  the  northern  boundary  of  Judea.  The  southern  parts 
of  Judea,  if  they  be  measured  lengthways,  are  bounded  by  a  village  adjoining 
to  the  confines  of  Arabia;  the  Jews  that  "dwell  there  call  it  Jordan.  However, 
its  breadth  is  extended  from  the  river  Jordan  to  Joppa.  The  city  Jerusalem  ii 
situated  in  the  very  middle  ;  on  which  account  some  have,  with  sagacity  enough, 
called  that  city  the  navel  of  the  country.  Nor,  indeed,  is  Judea  destitute  of  sucb 
delights  as  come  from  the  sea,  since  its  maritime  places  extend  as  far  as  Ptole- 
mais :  it  was  parted  into  eleven  portions,  of  which  the  royal  ciiy  Jerusalem  was 
the  supreme,  and  presided  over  all  the  neighbouring  country,  aa  the  head  does 
over  the  body.  As  to  the  other  cities  that  were  inferior  to  it,  tuey  presided  over 
their  several  toparchies  ;  Gophna  was  the  second  of  those  citie.*,  and  next  to  thai 
Acrabatta-  al\er  them  Thamna,  and  Lydda,  and  Emmaus,  and  Pella,  and  Idu 
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and  Engmd'liy  and  Herodium,  and  Jericho ;  and  afler  them  came  Jamnia 
and  Joppa,  as  presiding  over  the  neighbouring  people  :  and  besides  these  there 
was  the  region  of  Gamala,  and  Gaulanitis,  and  Batanea,  and  Trachonitis,  which 
are  also  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa.  This  [last]  country  begins  at  Mount 
Libanus  and  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  and  reaches  breadthways  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias ;  and  in  length  is  extended  from  a  village  called  Arpha  as  far  as  Julias. 
Its  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Syrians.  And  thus  have  I,  with 
mD  possible  brevity,  described  the  country  of  Judea,  and  those  that  lie  rounJ 
about  it. 


CHAP.  TV. 

Jbtephms  makes  an  Attempt  upon  Seppharis,  but  is  repelled.     Titus  comes  with  a 

great  Army  to  Ptolemais. 

S  1.  Now  the  auxiliaries  which  were  sent  to  assist  the  people  of  Sepphoris,  be. 
mg  a  thousand  horsemen  and  six  thousand  footmen,  under  Placidus  the  tribune, 
pitched  their  camp  in  two  bodies  in  the  great  plain.  The  foot  were  put  into  the 
city  to  be  a  guard  to  it,  but  the  horse  lodged  abroad  in  the  camp.  These  last, 
by  marching  continually  one  way  or  other,  and  overrunning  the  parts  of  the  ad. 
joining  country,  were  very  troublesome  to  Josephus  and  his  men ;  they  also  plun- 
dered all  the  places  that  were  out  of  the  city's  liberty,  and  intercepted  such  at 
durst  go  abroad.  On  this  account  it  was  that  Jc  sephus  marched  against  the  city, 
•8  hoping  to  take  what  he  had  lately  encompassed  with  so  strong  a  wall,  before 
they  revoked  ^om  the  rest  of  the  Galileans,  that  the  Romans  would  have  had 
Doch  ado  to  take  it :  by  which  means  he  proved  too  weak,  and  failed  of  his 
hopes,  both  as  to  the  forcing  the  place,  and  as  to  his  prevailing  with  the  peopla 
of  Sepphoris  to  deliver  it  up  to  him.  By  thip  means  he  provoked  the  Romans  to 
treat  the  country  according  to  the  law  of  war ;  nor  did  the  Romans,  out  of  the 
anger  they  bore  at  this  attempt,  leave  off  either  by  night  or  by  day  burning  the 
places  in  the  plain,  and  stealing  away  the  cattle  that  were  in  the  country,  and 
killing  whatsoever  appeared  capable  of  fighting,  perpetually,  and  leading  the 
weaker  people  as  slaves  into  captivity  :  so  that  Galilee  was  all  over  filled  with  fire 
tnd  blood ;  nor  was  it  exempted  from  any  kind  of  misery  or  calamity ;  for  the 
only  refuge  they  had  was  this,  that  when  they  were  pursued,  they  could  retire  to 
the  cities  which  had  walls  built  them  by  Josephus. 

2.  But  as  to  Titus,  he  sailed  over  from  Achaia  to  Alexandria,  and  that  sooner 
tfian  the  winter  season  did  usually  permit ;  so  he  took  with  him  those  forces  he 
was  sent  for ;  and  marching  with  great  expedition,  he  came  suddenly  to  Ptole* 
mais,  and  there  finding  his  father,  together  with  the  two  lesions,  the  fifth  and 
the  tenth,  which  were  the  most  eminent  legions  of  all,  he  joined  them  to  thai 
fifteenth  legion  which  was  with  his  father :  eighteen  cohorts  followed  these  le- 
gions :  there  came  also  five  cohorts  from  Csesarea,  with  one  troop  of  horsemen, 
and  five  other  troops  of  horsemen  from  Syria.  Now  these  ten  cohorts  had  seve. 
rally  a  thousand  footmen,  but  the  other  thirteen  cohorts  had  no  moi^  than  six 
hondred  footmen  apiece,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  horsemen.  There  were  also 
a  considerable  number  of  auxiliaries  got  together,  that  came  from  the  kings  Anti. 
ochus  and  Agrippa,  and  Sohemus,  each  of  them  contributing  one  thousand  footmen 
that  were  archers,  and  a  thousand  horsemen.  Malchus  adso,  the  king  of  Arabia, 
sent  a  thousand  horsemen,  besides  five  thousand  footmen,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  were  archers  :  so  that  the  whole  army,  including  the  auxiliaries  sent  by 
Che  kings,  as  well  horsemen  as  footmen,  when  all  were  united  together,  amounted 
lo  sixty  thousand,  besides  the  servants,  who,  as  they  followed  in  vast  numbers, 
so  because  cney  had  been  trained  up  in  war  with  the  rest,  ought  not  to  be  dis« 
tiogiiished  from  the  fighting  men ;  for  as  they  wore  in  their  master's  serviee  m 
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times  of  peace,  so  did  they  undergo  the  like  dangers  with  ikem  in  times  of  war 
insomuch  that  they  were  inferior  to  none  either  in  skill  or  in  strength,  only  the) 
were  subject  to  their  masters. 


CHAP,  V. 

A.  Description  of  the  Roman  Armies  and  Roman  Camps ;  and  of  other  Parliculan 
for  which  the  Romans  are  commended. 

§  1.  Now  here  one  cannot  but  admire  at  the  precaution  of  the  Romans,  in  pro- 
viding themselves  of  such  household  servants  as  might  not  only  serve  at  other 
times  for  the  common  offices  of  life,  but  might  also  be  of  advantage  to  thero  io 
their  wars.  And,  indeed,  if  any  one  does  but  attend  to  the  other  parts  of  their 
military  discipline,  he  will  be  forced  to  confess,  that  their  obtaining  so  large  a 
dominion  hath  been  the  acquisition  of  their  valour,  and  not  the  bare  gifl  of  for- 
iine :  for  they  do  not  begin  to  use  their  weapons  first  in  time  of  war,  nor  do  the^ 
Jien  put  their  hands  first  into  motion,  while  they  avoided  so  to  do  in  times  o. 
peace  :  but  as  if  their  weapons  did  always  cling  to  them,  they  have  never  ao) 
Iruce  from  warlike  exercises ;  nor  do  they  stay  till  times  of  war  admonish  them 
to  use  them ;  for  their  military  exercises  difier  not  at  all  from  the  real  use  of  their 
arms,  but  every  soldier  is  every  day  exercised,  and  that  with  great  diligence,  as 
X  it  were  in  time  of  war,  which  is  the  reason  why  they  bear  the  fatigues  of  battlof 
80  easily  ;  for  neither  can  any  disorder  remove  them  from  their  usual  regularity 
nor  can  fear  affright  them  out  of  it,  nor  can  labour  tire  them :  which  firmness  of 
conduct  makes  them  always  to  overcome  those  that  have  not  the  same  firnmess; 
nor  would  he  be  mistaken  that  should  call  those  their  exercises  unbloody  battles^ 
and  their  battles  bloody  exercises.  Nor  can  their  enemies  easily  surprise  them 
with  the  suddenness  of  thei?  incursions ;  for  as  soon  as  they  have  marched  into 
an  enemy's  lan<J,  they  do  not  begin  to  fight  till  they  have  walled  their  camp 
about ;  nor  is  the  fence  they  raise  rashly  made  or  uneven  ;  nor  do  they  all  abide 
m  it,  nor  do  those  that  are  in  it  take  their  places  at  random  ;  but  if  it  happens 
that  the  ground  is  uneven,  it  is  first  levelled  :  their  camp  is  also  four  square  by 
measure,  and  carpenters  are  ready  in  great  numbers,  with  their  tools,  to  erec! 
the  buildings  for  them.* 

2.  As  for  what  is  within  the  camp,  it  is  set  apart  for  tents,  but  the  outward  cir 
i^umference  hath  the  resemblance  to  a  wall,  and  is  adorned  with  towers  at  equal 
distances,  where  between  the  towers  stand  the  engines  for  throwing  arrows  and 
darts,  and  for  slinging  stones,  and  where  they  lay  all  other  engines  that  can  annoy 
the  enemy,  all  ready  for  their  several  operations.  They  also  erect  four  gates, 
one  at  every  side  of  the  circumference,  and  those  large  enough  for  the  entrance 
of  the  beasts,  and  wide  enough  for  making  excursions,  if  occasion  should  require. 
They  divide  the  camp  within  into  streets  very  conveniently,  and  place  the  tents 
of  the  commanders  in  the  middle,  but  in  the  very  midst  of  all  is  the  general's 
own  tent,  in  the  nature  of  a  temple,  insomuch  that  it  appears  to  be  a  city  built  on 
the  sudden,  with  its  market-place,  and  place  for  handicrafi  trades,  and  with  seats 
for  the  officers  superior  and  inferior,  where,  if  any  difierences  arise,  their  causes 
are  heard  and  determined.  I'he  camp,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  is  encompassed  with 
a  wall  round  about,  and  that  sooner  than  one  would  imagine,  and  this  by  the  mul* 
titude  and  the  skill  of  the  labourers  ;  and,  if  occasion  require,  a  trench  is  drawn 
found  the  whole,  whose  depth  is  foiur  cubits,  and  its  breadth  equal. 

•  This  description  of  the  exact  sj^nmetry  mod  regularity  of  the  Roman  anny  and  of  the  Roman  en 
vampments,  with  the  sounding  their  trumpets,  Slc.  and  order  of  war,  described  in  this  and  the  next 
f  baf:ter,  is  so  very  like  to  the  symmetry  and  regularity  of  the  neople  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  (see  tht 
description  of  the  temples,  ch.  ix.,)  that  one  cannot  well  avoid  the  supposal,  that  the  one  was  the  uhi' 
Biate  pattern  of  the  otner,  and  that  the  tactics  of  the  ancients  were  taken  from  the  rules  given  by  G<d 
to  Moset.  And  it  is  thought  by  some  skilful  in  liieee  matters,  that  these  accounts  of  Josepnus  as  to  iki 
Kocntu  camp  and  annour,  and  conduct  in  war,  are  preforable  w  those  iu  the  Rom  in  auUiors  tbtnithai 
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5.  When  they  have  thus  secured  themselves,  they  live  together  by  companies, 
with  quietness  and  decency,  as  are  all  their  other  affairs  managed  with  good  ordei 
and  security.  Each  company  hath  also  their  wood,  and  their  com,  and  then 
water  brought  them,  when  they  stand  in  need  of  them  ;  for  they  neither  sup  nor 
dine  as  they  please  themselves  singly,  but  altogether.  Their  times  also  for 
sleeping,  and  watching,  and  rising,  are  notified  beforehand  by  the  sound  of 
Crumpets,  nor  is  any  thing  done  without  such  a  signal :  and  in  the  morning  the 
soldiery  go  every  one  to  their  centurions,  and  these  centurions  to  their  tribunes, 
to  salute  them ;  with  whom  all  the  superior  officers  go  to  the  general  of  the  whole 
army,  who  then  gives  them  of  course  the  watchword,  and  other  orders,  to  be  by 
them  carried  to  all  that  are  under  their  command ;  which  is  also  observed  when 
they  go  to  fight,  and  thereby  they  turn  themselves  about  on  the  sudden,  when 
there  is  occasion  for  making  sallies,  as  they  come  back  when  they  are  recalled 
in  crowds  also. 

4.  Now  when  they  are  to  go  out  of  their  camp,  the  trumpet  gives  a  sound,  at 
which  time  nobody  hcs  still,  but  at  the  first  intimation  they  take  down  their  tents, 
and  all  is  made  ready  for  their  going  out ;  then  do  the  trumpets  sound  again,  to 
order  them  to  get  ready  for  the  march ;  then  do  they  lay  their  baggage  sud* 
denly  upon  their  mules  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  and  stand,  as  at  the  place 
of  starting,  ready  to  march ;  when  also  they  set  fire  to  their  camp ;  and  this  they 
do  because  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  erect  another  camp,  and  that  it  may  not 
ever  be  of  use  to  their  enemies.  Then  do  the  trumpets  give  a  sound  the  third 
^me,  that  they  are  to  go  out,  in  order  to  excite  those  that,  on  any  account,  are  a 
sttl^  tardy,  that  so  no  one  may  be  out  of  his  rank  when  the  army  marches.  Thea 
«oes  ;he  crier  stand  at  the  general's  right  hand,  and  ask  them  thrice  in  their  owe 
ongue,  whether  they  be  now  ready  to  go  out  to  war  or  not  ?  To  which  they  reply 
as  oflen,  w'th  a  loud  and  cheerful  voice,  saying,  "  We  are  ready."  And  this  they  do 
almost  before  the  question  is  asked  them :  they  do  this  as  filled  with  a  kind  of  mania! 
tuy,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  so  cry  out,  they  lifi  up  their  right  hands  also. 

&  When,  aficr  this,  they  are  gone  out  of  their  camp,  they  all  march  without 
•loise,  and  in  a  decent  manner,  and  every  one  keeps  his  own  rank,  as  if  they 
^ere  going  to  war.  The  footmen  are  armed  with  breast-plates  and  head.pieces, 
4nd  have  swords  on  each  side  ;  but  the  sword  which  is  on  their  left  side  is  much 
longer  than  the  other ;  for  that  on  the  right  side  is  not  longer  than  a  span.  Those 
footmen  also  that  are  chosou  out  from  the  rest  to  be  about  the  general  himself 
have  a  lance  and  a  buckler ;  but  the  rest  of  the  foot  soldiers  have  a  fjpear  and  a 
long  buckler,  besides  a  saw  and  a  basket,  a  pickay^  and  an  nxe,  a  tiiong  of 
leather  and  a  hook,  with  provisions  for  three  days  so  that  a  footman  hath  no 
great  need  of  a  mule  to  carry  his  burdens.  The  horsemen  have  a  long  sword  on 
their  right  sides,  and  a  long  pole  iu  their  hand ;  a  shield  also  lies  by  them  oh. 
liquely  on  one  side  of  their  horses,  with  three  or  more  darts  that  are  borne  in 
their  quiver,  having  broad  points,  and  not  smaller  than  spears.  They  have  also 
head-pieces  and  breast-plates,  in  like  manner  as  liave  ali  tho  footmen.  And  for 
those  that  are  chosen  to  be  about  the  general,  their  armour  no  way  difiers  from 
that  of  the  horsemen  belonging  to  othei  troops ;  and  he  always  leads  tlie  legions  * 
forth  to  whom  the  lot  assigns  that  empk  >  m«nt. 

6.  This  is  the  manner  of  the  marching  ttna  resriog  of  tho  Romans,  as  also  tliese 
are  the  several  sorts  of  weapons  they  use.  But  when  they  are  to  fight  they  leave 
nothing  without  forecast,  nor  to  be  done  ofi*-hand,  but  counsel  is  ever  first  taken 
before  any  work  is  begun,  and  what  hath  been  there  resolved  upon  is  put  intij 
execution  presently :  for  which  reason  they  seldom  commit  any  errors,  and  if 
they  have  been  mistaken  at  any  time,  they  easily  correct  those  mistakes.  They 
also  esteem  any  errors  they  commit  upon  taking  counsel  beforehand  to  be  better 
than  such  rash  success  as  is  owing  to  fortune  only :  because  such  a  fortuitou>» 
advantage  tempts  them  to  be  inconsid^*^*^  ^h\\e  consultation,  though  it  may 
•oroetimes  fail  of  success,  hath  tlys  ■*  makes  men  more  carefiil 
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hereafter ;  but  fo'^  ^be  advantages  that  arise  from  chaDce,  they  are  od  owing  to  him 
(hat  gains  them ,  ^d  as  to  what  melancholy  accidents  happen  unexpectedly, 
there  is  this  comfort  in  them,  that  they  had  however  taken  the  best  consultatioDi 
they  could  to  prevent  them. 

7.  Now  they  so  manage  their  preparatory  exercises  of  their  weapons,  that  not 
the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  only,  but  their  souls  may  also  become  stronger :  they 
are  moreover  hardened  for  war  by  fear ;  for  their  laws  inflict  capital  punishk 
ments,  not  only  for  soldiers  running  away  from  their  ranks,  but  for  slotbfubien 
and  inactivity,  though  it  be  but  in  a  lesser  degree  ;  as  are  their  generals  more 
severe  than  their  laws  :  for  they  prevent  any  imputation  of  cruelty  towards  those 
under  condemnation,  by  the  great  rewards  they  bestow  on  the  valiant  soldien; 
and  the  readiness  of  obeying  their  commanders  is  so  great,  that  it  ia  very  orna- 
mental in  peace ;  but  when  they  come  to  a  battle,  the  whole  army  is  but  oae 
body,  80  well  coupled  together  arc  their  ranks,  so  sudden  are  their  turnings 
about,  so  sharp  their  hearing  as  to  what  orders  are  given  them,  so  quick  their 
sight  of  the  ensigns,  and  so  nimble  are  their  hands  when  they  set  to  work: 
whereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that  what  they  do  is  done  quickly,  and  what  they  suf. 
fer  they  bear  with  the  greatest  patience.  Nor  can  we  find  any  examples  where 
tiiey  have  been  conquered  in  battle,  when  they  came  to  a  close  fight,  either  by 
the  muhitude  of  the  enemies,  or  by  their  stratagems,  or  by  the  difficulties  in  the 
places  they  were  in,  no  nor  by  fortune  neither;  for  their  victories  have  been 
surer  to  them  than  fortune  could  have  granted  them.  In  a  c&se,  therefore,  where 
counsel  still  goes  before  action,  and  where,  after  taking' the  best  advice,  that  ad* 
vice  is  followed  by  so  active  an  army,  what  wonder  is  it  that  Euphrates  on  the 
east,  the  ocean  on  the  west,  the  most  fertile  regions  of  Libya  on  the  south,  and 
the  Danube  and  Rhine  on  tne  north,  are  the  limits  of  this  empire  ?  One  migb 
well  say,  that  the  Roman  possessions  are  not  inferior  to  the  Romans  tbemselvea. 

8.  This  account  I  have  given  the  reader,  not  so  much  with  the  intention  of 
commending  the  Romans,  as  of  comforting  those  that  have  been  conquered  by 
them,  and  for  the  deterring  others  from  attempting  innovations  under  their  go 
vernnient.  This  discourse  of  the  Roman  military  conduct  may  also  perhaps  be 
of  use  to  such  of  the  curious  as  are  ignorant  of  it,  and  yet  have  a  mind  to  knon 
It.     I  return  now  from  this  digression. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Placidus  attempts  to  take  JotapaiUy  and  is  beaten  off.     Vespasian  marches 

into  Galilee. 

^  1.  And  now  Vespasian  with  his  son  Titus,  had  tarried  some  time  at  Ptolemais 
and  had  put  his  army  in  order.  But  when  Placidus,  who  had  overrun  Galilee, 
and  had  besides  slain  a  number  of  those  whom  he  had  caught  (which  were  only 
the  weaker  part  of  the  Galileans,  and  such  as  were  of  timorous  souls,)  saw  that 
the  warriors  ran  always  to  those  cities  whose  walls  had  been  built  by  Josephus, 
he  marched  furiously  against  Jotapata,  which  was  of  them  all  the  strongest,  as 
supposing  he  should  easily  take  it  by  a  sudden  surprise,  and  that  he  should  thereby 
obtain  great  honour  to  himself  among  the  commanders,  and  bring  a  great  advan- 
tage to  them  in  their  future  campaign ;  because,  if  this  strongest  place  of  them 
all  were  once  taken,  the  rest  would  be  so  affrighted  as  to  surrender  themselves. 
But  he  was  mightily  mistaken  in  his  undertaking;  for  the  men  of  Jotapata  were 
apprized  of  his  coming  to  attack  them,  and  came  out  of  the  city,  and  expected 
him  there.  So  they  fought  the  Romans  briskly  when  they  least  expected  it,  be- 
ifi^  both  many  in  number,  and  prepared  for  fighting,  and  of  great  alacrity,  as  e^- 
teitiiin((  their  country,  their  wives,  and  their  children  to  be  in  danger,  and  easily 
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put  the  Romans  to  flight,  and  wounded  many  of  them,  and  slew  seven*  of  them , 
Decaiise  their  retreat  was  not  made  in  a  disorderly  manner ;  because  the  strokes 
only  touched  the  surface  of  their  bodies,  which  were  covered  with  their  armour 
in  all  parts,  and  because  the  Jews  did  rather  throw  their  weapons  upon  them  from 
a  great  distance,  than  venture  to  come  hand  to  hand  with  them,  and  had  only 
iight  armour  on  while  the  others  were  completely  armed.  However,  three  men 
of  the  Jews'  side  were  slain,  and  a  few  wounded  ;  so  Placidus,  finding  himself 
enable  to  assault  the  ci^y,  ran  away. 

2.  But  as  Vespasian  had  a  groat  mmd  to  fall  upon  Galilee,  he  marched  out 
10  Ptolemais,  having  put  his  army  into  that  order  wherein  the  Romans  used  to 
march.  He  ordered  those  auxiliaries  which  were  hghtly  armed  and  the  archers 
to  march  first,  that  they  might  prevent  any  sudden  insults  from  the  enemy,  and 
might  search  out  the  woods  that  looked  suspiciously,  and  were  capable  of  ambus- 
cades. Next  to  these  followed  that  part  of  the  Romans  which  was  completely 
aimed,  both  footmen  and  horsemen.  Next  to  these  followed  ten  out  of  every 
hundred,  carrying  along  with  them  their  auns,  and  what  was  necessary  to  mea. 
•ure  out  a  camp  withal ;  and  afler  them  such  as  were  to  make  the  road  even  and 
straight,  and  if  it  were  anywhere  rough  and  hard  to  be  passed  over,  to  plain  it. 
and  to  cut  down  the  woods  that  hindered  their  march,  that  the  army  might  not  be 
m  distress  or  tired  with  their  march.  Behind  these  he  set  such  carriages  of  the 
army  as  belonged  both  to  himself  and  to  the  other  commanders,  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  their  horsemen  for  their  security.  Afler  these  he  marched  him- 
self,  having  with  him  a  select  body  of  footmen,  and  horsemen,  and  pikemen.  Afler 
these  came  the  peculiar  cavalry  of  his  own  legion  ;  for  there  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  horsemen  that  peculiarly  belonged  to  every  legion.  Next  to  these  came 
the  mules  that  carried  the  engines  for  sieges,  and  the  other  warlike  machines  of 
that  nature.  Afler  these  came  the  conmianders  of  the  cohorts  and  tribunes,  havmg 
about  them  soldiers  chosen  out  of  the  rest.  Then  came  the  ensigns  encompassing 
the  eagle,  which  is  at  the  head  of  every  Roman  legion,  the  king  and  the  stron^i^* 
est  of  all  birds,  which  seems  to  them  a  signal  of  dominion,  and  an  omen  that  they 
■hall  conquer  all  against  whom  they  march :  these  sacred  ensigns  are  followed 
by  the  trumpeters.  Phen  came  the  main  army  in  their  squadrons  and  battalions, 
with  six  men  in  depth,  which  were  followed  at  last  by  a  centurion,  who,  accord- 
ing  to  custom,  observed  the  rest.  As  for  the  servants  of  every  legion,  they  all 
followed  the  footmen,  and  led  the  baggage  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  borne  by 
the  mules  and  other  beasts  of  burden.  But  behind  all  the  legions  came  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  mercenaries ;  and  those  that  brought  up  the  rear  came  last  of  all 
for  the  security  of  the  whole  army,  being  both  footmen,  and  those  in  tlieir  armour 
also,  with  a  great  number  of  horsemen. 

8.  And  thus  did  Vespasian  march  with  his  army,  and  came  to  the  bounds  of 
Galilee,  where  he  pitched  his  camp,  and  restrained  his  soldiers,  who  were  eaget 
for  war :  he  also  showed  his  army  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  affright  them,  and  to 
aflbrd  them  a  season  for  repentance,  to  see  whether  they  would  change  theii 
minds  before  it  came  to  a  battle,  and  at  the  same  time  he  got  things  ready  for  be- 
neging  their  strong  holds.  And,  indeed,  this  sight  of  the  general  brought  many 
to  repent  of  the  revolt,  and  put  them  all  into  a  consternation :  for  those  that  wor« 
m  Josephus's  camp,  which  was  at  the  city  called  Garisy  not  far  from  Sepphoris, 
when  they  heard  that  the  war  was  come  near  them,  and  that  the  Romans  would 
suddenly  fight  them  hand  to  hand,  dispersed  themselves,  and  fled  not  only  before 
(hey  came  to  a  battle,  but  before  the  enemy  ever  came  in  sight,  while  Josephufc 

*  I  caimot  but  here  obien-o  an  eastern  way  of  speaking,  frequent  among- them,  but  not  usual  amonj 
M,  wber«  the  word  only  or  alone  is  not  set  down,  but,  perhaps,  someway  supplied  by  the  pronunciation. 
ThuiJosephus  here  says,  that  those  of  Jotapata  slew  seven  of  the  Romans,  as  they  were  marcninf  oflf; 
became  the  Romans*  reueat  was  re^^ular,  their  bodies  were  covered  over  with  their  armour,  and  t^e  Jewa 
fcw^tat  tome  distance:  his  meaning  is  clear,  tliat  tliese  were  the  reasons  why  they  slew  only,  or  nc 
Biore  than  seven.  1  have  met  with  many  the  like  examples  in  the  scripture,  in  Josephus,  Slt..  but  did  ne* 
■olt  down  the  pttrticulmr  placet.    Tliii  obtervatkm  ongfit  lo  be  bonie  in  niind  upoa  many  occmiom. 
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find  a  few  others  were  left  behind  ;  and  as  he  saw  that  he  had  not  an  anny  aaffi. 
cient  to  engage  the  enemy,  that  the  spirits  of  the  Jews  were  sunk,  and  that  the 
greater  part  would  wilHngly  come  to  terms,  if  they  might  be  credited^  he  already 
despaired  of  the  success  of  the  whole  war,  and  determined  to  get  as  far  ai  1m 
possibly  could  out  of  danger ;  so  he  took  those  that  stayed  along  with  hiniy  and 
ilod  to  Tiberias. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Vespasicm,  when  he  had  taken  the  City  Gadara^  marches  to  Jdapaia.   Afier  «  fay 
Siege^  the  City  is  betrayed  by  a  Deserter^  and  taken  by  Vespasian. 

§  1.  So  Vespasian  marched  to  the  city  Gadnra,  and  took  it  upon  the  first  ooaet, 
because  he  found  it  destitute  of  way»  considerable  number  of  men  grown  up  and 
fit  for  war.  He  then  came  into  it,  and  slew  all  the  youth,  the  Romans  having  no 
mercy  on  any  age  whatsoever;  and  this  was  done  out  of  the  hatred  they  bore  the 
nation,  and  because  of  the  iniquity  they  had  been  guilty  of  in  the  affair  ofCestiue. 
He  also  set  fire  not  only  to  the  city  itself,  but  to  all  the  villas  and  small  cities  that 
wore  round  about  it ;  some  of  which  were  quite  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  ool 
of  some  of  them  he  carried  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  into  captivity. 

2.  As  to  Josephus,  his  retiring  into  that  city  which  he  chose  as  the  most  fit  for 
his  security,  put  it  into  great  fear ;  for  the  people  of  Tiberias  did  not  imagine  thit 
he  would  have  run  away,  unless  he  had  entirely  despaired  of  the  success  of  the 

ar.     And,  indeed,  as  to  that  point,  they  were  not  mistaken  about  his  opinion; 

r  he  saw  whither  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  would  tend  at  last,  and  was  sensible 
that  they  had  but  one  way  of  escaping,  and  that  was  by  repentance.  However, 
although  he  expected  that  the  Romans  would  forgive  him,  yet  did  he  choose  to 
die  many  times  over  rather  than  to  betray  his  country,  and  to  dishonour  that  su- 
preme command  of  the  army  which  had  been  intrusted  with  him,  or  to  live  hap- 
pily under  those  against  whom  he  was  sent  to  fight.  He  determined,  therefore 
to  give  an  exact  account  of  affairs  to  the  principal  men  at  Jerusalem  by  a  letter 
that  he  might  not  by  too  much  aggrandizing  the  power  of  the  enemy  make  then: 
too  timorous,  nor  by  relating  that  their  power  beneath  the  truth  might  encourage 
tliem  to  stand  out,  when  they  were,  perhaps,  disposed  to  repentance.  He  also 
sent  them  word,  that  if  (hey  thought  of  coming  to  terms,  they  must  suddenly  write 
him  an  answer;  or  if  they  resolved  upon  war,  they  must  send  him  an  army  suffi- 
cient to  fight  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  these  things,  and  sent  messen* 
gers  immediately  to  carry  his  letter  to  Jerusalem. 

3.  Now  Vespasian  was  very  desirous  of  demolishing  Jotapata,  for  he  had  gottee 
intelligence  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy  had  retired  thither,  and  mat  il 
was,  on  other  accounts,  a  place  of  great  security  to  them.  Accordingly,  he  sent 
botii  footmen  and  horsemen  to  level  the  road,  which  was  mountainous  and  rockfi 
not  without  difHculty  to  be  travelled  over  by  tbotmen,  but  absolutely  impracticable 
for  horsemen.  Now  these  workmen  accomplished  what  they  were  about  in  four 
days  time,  and  opened  a  broad  way  for  the  army.  On  the  fiflh  day,  iivhich  was 
the  twenty -first  of  the  month  Artemisius  [Jyar,]  Josephus  prevented  him,  and 
came  from  Tiberias,  and  went  into  Jotapata,  and  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  Jews.  And  a  certain  deserter  told  this  good  news  to  Vespasian,  that  Josephus 
had  removed  himself  thither,  which  made  him  make  haste  to  the  city,  as  sup* 
posing  that  with  taking  that  he  should  take  all  Judea,  in  case  he  could  but  withal 
get  Josephus  under  his  power.  So  he  took  this  news  to  be  of  the  vastest  ad- 
vantage to  him,  and  believed  it  to  be  brought  about  by  the  providence  of  God, 
that  he  who  appeared  to  be  the  most  prudent  man  of  all  their  enemies,  had  of  his 
ow'}  accord  shut  himself  up  in  a  place  of  sure  custody.  Accordingly,  he  sent 
Dscidus  with  a  thousand  horsemeni  and  Ebutius  a  decurion  a  person  that  wai 
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feminency  both  in  counsel  and  in  action,  to  encompass  the  city  round,  that  Jo« 
■phus  might  not  escape  away  privately.  * 

4.  Vespasian  also,  the  very  next  day,  took  his  whole  army  and  followed  thenij 
nd  by  marching  till  late  in  the  evening,  arrived  then  at  Jotapata  ;  and  bringing 
it  army  to  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  he  pitched  his  camp  on  a  certain  small  hill 
rfaich  was  «even  furlongs  from  the  city,  and  still  greatly  endeavoured  to  be  well 
•en  by  the  enemy,  to  put  them  into  a  consternation ;  which  was,  indeed,  so  terrible 
>  the  Jews  immediately,  that  no  one  of  them  durst  go  out  beyond  the  wall.  Yet  did 
le  Romans  put  off  the  attack  at  that  time,  because  they  had  marched  all  the  day 
hbough  they  placed  a  double  row  of  battalions  round  the  city,  with  a  third  row  be. 
ood  them  round  the  whole,  which  consisted  of  cavalry,  in  order  to  stop  up  every 
ray  for  an  exit ;  which  thing  making  the  Jews  despair  of  escaping,  excited  them  to 
et  more  boldly ;  for  nothing  makes  men  fight  so  desperately  in  war  as  necessity. 

5«  Now  when  the  next  day  an  assault  was  made  by  the  Romans,  the  Jews  at 
int  stayed  out  of  the  walls,  and  opposed  them,  and  met  them,  as  having  formed 
wmselves  a  camp  before  the  city  walls.  But  when  Vespasian  had  set  against 
Mm  the  archers  and  slingers,  and  the  whole  multitude  that  could  throw  to  a  great 
iftance,  he  permitted  them  to  go  to  work,  while  he  himself  with  the  footmen  gc 
pon  an  acclivity,  whence  the  city  might  easily  be  taken.  Josephas  was  then  u 
»r  for  the  city,  and  leaped  out,  and  all  the  Jewish  multitude  with  him  :  these 
lU  together  upon  the  Romans  in  great  numbers,  and  drove  them  away  from  the 
ralJ,  and  performed  a  great  many  glorious  and  bold  actions.  Yet  did  they  suffer 
■  puch  as  they  made  the  enemy  suffer;  for  as  despair  of  deliverance  ea- 
oaraged  the  Jews,  so  did  a  sense  of  shame  equally  encourage  the  Romans. 
liese  last  had  skill  as  well  as  strength  ;  the  other  had  only  courage,  which  armed 
lem  and  made  them  fight  furiously.  And  when  the  fight  had  lasted  all  day,  it 
ia  put  an  end  to  by  the  coming  on  of  the  night.  They  had  wounded  a  great 
HUiy  of  the  Romans,  and  killed  them  thirteen  men  ;  of  the  Jews'  side  seventeeu 
"are  slain,  and  six  hundred  wounded. 

6.  On  the  next  day  the  Jews  made  another  attack  upon  the  Romans  and  went 
Bt  of  the  walls,  and  <bught  a  much  more  desperate  battle  with  them  than  before: 
ft  they  were  now  become  more  courageous  than  formerly,  and  that  on  account 
fth:^  a.:.expeeted  good  opposition  they  had  made  the  day  before;  as  they  found 
le  Romans  also  to  fight  more  desperately ;  for  a  sense  of  shame  inflamed  these 
do  a  passion,  as  esteeming  their  failure  of  a  sudden  victory  to  be  a  kind  of  de. 
lat.  Thus  did  the  Romans  try  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  Jews,  till  the 
fth  day  continually,  while  the  people  of  Jotapata  made  sallies  out,  and  fought  at 
16  walls  most  desperately;  nor  were  the  Jews  affrighted  at  the  strength  of  the 
lemy,  nor  were  the  Romans  discouraged  at  the  difficulties  they  met  with  in 
king  the  city. 

7.  Now  Jotapata  is  almost  all  of  it  built  on  a  precipice,  having  on  all  thb  3thei 
dee  of  i\  every  way  valleys  immensely  deep  and  steep,  insomuch  that  those  who 
oald  look  down,  would  have  their  sight  fail  them  before  it  reaches  to  the  bottom. 

is  only  to  be  come  at  on  the  north  side,  where  the  utmost  part  of  the  city  is 
nit  on  the  mountain,  as  it  ends  obliquely  at  a  plain.  This  mountain  Josephus 
id  encompassed  with  a  wall  when  he  fortified  the  city,  that  its  top  might  not  be 
ipable  of  being  seized  upon  by  the  enemies.  The  city  is  covered  all  round 
ith  other  mountains,  and  can  no  way  be  seen  till  a  man  comes  just  upon  it.  And 
is  was  the  strong  situation  of  Jotapata. 

8.  Vespasian,  therefore,  in  order  to  try  how  he  might  overthrow  the  natuuv^i 
tength  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  bold  defence  of  the  Jews,  made  a  resolution 

prosecute  the  sipge  with  vigour.  To  that  end  he  called  the  commanders  that 
sre  under  him  to  a  council  of  war,  and  consulted  with  them  which  way  the  as 
nit  might  be  managed  to  the  best  advantage.  And  when  the  resolution  wa< 
ere  taken  to  raise  a  bank  against  that  part  of  the  wall  which  was  practicable 
i  sent  his  whole  anny  abroad  *'        *^«  materials  together.    So  wbon  they  Aa« 
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cut  down  all  the  trees  on  the  mountains  that  adjoined  to  the  city,  and  had  goltflli 
together  a  vast  heap  of  stones,  besides  the  wood  they  had  cut  down,  some  of  them 
brought  hurdles,  in  order  to  avoid  the  eflTects  of  the  darts  that  were  sliot  from 
above  them.  These  hurdles  they  spread  over  their  banks,  under  cover  whereof 
they  formed  their  bank,  and  so  were  little  or  nothing  hurt  by  the  darts  that  were 
thrown  upon  them  from  the  wall,  while  others  pulled  the  neighbouring  hillocks  to 
pieces,  and  perpetually  brought  earth  to  them ;  so  that  while  they  were  busy  thre« 
sorts  of  ways,  nobody  was  idle.  However,  the  Jews  cast  great  stones  from  the 
walls  upon  the  hurdles  which  protected  the  men,  with  all  sorts  of  darts  also ;  an^ 
the  noise  of  what  could  not  reach  them  was  yet  so  terrible,  that  it  was  some  im 
pediment  to  the  workmen. 

9.  Vespasian  then  set  the  engines  for  throwing  stones  and  darts  round  abool 
the  city.  The  number  of  the  engines  was  in  all  a  hundred  and  sixty,  and  bid 
them  fall  to  work,  and  dislodge  those  that  were  upon  the  wall.  At  the  same  time 
such  engines  as  were  intended  for  that  purpose  threw  at  once  lances  upon  then 
vdth  a  great  noise  ;  and  stones  of  the  weight  of  a  talent  were  thrown  by  the  en- 
gines that  were  prepared  for  that  purpose,  together  with  fire,  and  a  vast  multituds 
of  arrows,  which  made  the  wall  so  dangerous,  that  the  Jews  durst  not  only  nol 
come  upon  it,  but  durst  not  come  to  those  parts  within  the  wall  which  were 
reached  by  the  engines :  for  the  multitude  of  the  Arabian  archers,  as  well  as  those 
also  that  threw  darts  and  flung  stones,  fell  to  work  at  the  same  time  with  the  en- 
gines. Yet  did  not  the  others  lie  still,  when  they  could  not  throw  at  the  Romans 
from  a  higher  place ;  for  they  then  made  sallies  out  of  the  city,  like  private  n>o- 
bers,  by  parties,  and  pulled  away  the  hurdles  that  covered  the  workmen,  and 
killed  them  when  they  were  thus  naked  :  and  when  those  workmen  gave  way, 
these  cast  away  the  earth  that  composed  the  bank,  and  burnt  the  wooden  part» 
of  it,  together  with  the  hurdles,  till  at  length  Vespasian  perceived  that  the  inter- 
vals there  were  between  the  works  were  of  disadvantage  to  him ;  for  those  spaces 
of  ground  afforded  the  Jews  a  place  for  assaulting  the  Romans.  So  he  united 
the  hurdles,  and  at  the  same  time  joined  one  part  of  the  army  to  the  other,  which 
prevented  the  private  excursions  of  the  Jews. 

10.  And  when  the  bank  was  now  raised,  and  brought  nearer  than  ever  to  the 
battlements  that  belonged  to  the  walls,  Josephus  thought  it  would  be  entirely 
wrong  in  him  if  he  could  make  no  contrivances  in  opposition  to  theirs,  and  that 
might  be  for  the  city's  preservation  :  so  he  got  together  his  workmen,  and  ordered 
them  to  build  the  wall  higher  :  and  when  they  said  this  was  impossible  to  be  done 
while  so  many  darts  were  thrown  at  them,  he  invented  this  sort  of  cover  for  them: 
he  bid  them  fix  piles,  and  expand  before  them  the  raw  hides  of  oxen,  newly  killed, 
that  these  hides,  by  yielding  and  hollowing  themselves  when  the  stones  wers 
thrown  at  them,  might  receive  them  ;  for  that  the  other  darts  would  slide  off  them, 
and  the  fire  that  was  thrown  would  be  quenched  by  the  moisture  that  was  in  them: 
and  these  he  set  before  the  workmen  ;  and  under  them  these  workmen  went  on 
with  their  works  in  safety,  and  raised  the  wall  higher,  and  that  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  till  it  was  twenty  cubits  high.  He  also  built  a  good  number  of  towers 
upon  the  wall,  and  fitted  to  it  strong  battlements.  This  greatly  discouraged  the 
Romans,  who,  in  their  own  opinions,  were  already  gotten  within  the  walls,  while 
they  were  now  at  once  astonished  at  Josephus's  contrivance,  and  at  the  fortitude  ol 
the  citizens  that  were  in  the  city. 

11.  And  now  Vespasian  was  plainly  irritated  at  the  great  subtilty  of  this  stra* 
tagem,  and  at  the  boldness  of  the  citizens  of  Jotapata ;  for  taking  heart  again, 
upon  the  buildingof  this  wall,  they  made  fresh  sallies  upon  the  Romans,  and  had 
every  day  conflicts  with  them  by  parties,  together  with  all  such  contrivances  as 
(obbers  make  use  of,  and  with  the  plundering  of  all  that  came  to  hand,  as  also 
with  tho  setting  fire  to  all  the  other  works ;  and  this  till  Vespasian  made  his  army 
leave  ofi*  fighting  them,  and  resolved  to  lie  round  the  city,  and  to  starve  them  into 
«  surrender,  as  supposing  that  either  they  would  be  forced  to  petition  him  im 
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mercjy  by  want  of  provisions,  or  if  they  should  have  the  courage  to  bold  out  till 
the  last,  they  would  perish  by  famine  ;  and  he  concluded  he  should  conquer  them 
the  more  easily  in  fighting,  if  he  gave  them  an  interval,  and  then  fell  upon  them 
when  they  were  wedien^  by  famine ;  but  still  he  gave  orders  that  they  should 
guard  against  their  coming  out  of  the  city. 

12.  Now  the  besieged  had  plenty  or  com  within  the  city,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
other  necessaries,  but  they  wanted  water,  because  there  was  no  fountain  in  the 
city,  the  people  being  there  usually  satisfied  with  rain  water ;  yet  it  is  a  rare  thmg 
in  that  country  to  have  rain  in  summer :  and  at  this  season,  dunng  the  siege,  they 
wero  in  great  distress  for  some  contrivance  to  satisfy  their  thirst ;  and  they  were 
very  sad  at  this  time  particularly,  as  if  they  wore  already  in  want  of  water  entire- 
ly; for  Josephus  seeing  that  the  city  abounded  with  other  necessaries,  and  that 
the  men  were  of  good  courage,  and  being  desirous  to  protract  the  siege  to  tlie 
Romans  longer  than  they  expected,  ordered  their  drink  to  be  given  them  by 
measure ;  but  this  scanty  distribution  of  water  by  measure  was  deemed  by  them 
as  a  thing  more  hard  upon  them  than  the  want  of  it ;  and  their  not  being  able  to 
dnnk  as  much  as  they  would  made  them  more  desirous  of  drinking  than  they 
had  otherwise  been ;  nay,  they  were  as  much  disheartened  thereby  as  if  they  were 
come  to  the  last  degree  of  thirst.  Nor^were  the  Romans  unacquainted  with  the 
state  they  were  in ;  for  when  they  stood  over  against  them  beyond  the  wall,  they 
could  see  them  running  together,  and  taking  their  water  by  measure,  which  made 
them  throw  their  javelins  thither,  the  place  being  within  their  reach,  and  kill  a 
great  many  of  them. 

13.  Hereupon  Vespasian  hoped  that  their  receptacles  of  water  would  in  no 
long  time  be  emptied,  and  that  they  would  be  forced  then  to  deliver  up  the  city 
to  him  ;  but  Josephus  being  minded  to  break  such  his  hope,  gave  command  that 
they  should  wet  a  great  many  of  their  clothes,  and  hang  them  about  the  battle- 
ments, till  the  entire  wall  was  of  a  sudden  all  wet  with  the  running  down  of  the 
water.  At  this  sight  the  Romans  were  discouraged  and  under  consternation, 
when  they  saw  them  able  to  throw  away  in  sport  so  much  water,  when  they  sup» 
posed  them  not  to  have  enough  to  drink  themselves.  This  made  the  Roman  ge^ 
neral  despair  of  taking  the  city  by  their  want  of  necessaries,  and  to  betake  him- 
self again  to  arms,  and  to  try  to  force  them  to  surrender,  which  was  what  the 
Jews  greatly  desired :  for  as  they  despaired  of  either  themselves  or  the  city's 
being  able  to  escape,  they  preferred  a  death  in  battle  before  one  by  hungo 
and  thirst. 

14.  However,  Josephus  contrived  another  stratagem  besides  the  foregoing  lo 
get  plenty  of  what  they  wanted.  There  was  a  certain  rough  and  uneven  place 
Uiat  could  hardly  be  ascended,  and  on  that  account  was  not  guarded  by  the  soU 
diers :  so  Josephus  sent  out  certain  persons  along  the  western  parts  of  the  vaU 
ley,  and  by  them  sent  letters  to  whom  he  pleased  of  the  Jews  that  were  out  o. 
the  city,  and  procured  from  them  what  necessaries  soever  they  wanted  in  the 
city  in  abundance  :  he  enjoined  them  also  to  creep  generally  along  by  the  watch, 
as  they  came  into  the  city,  and  to  cover  their  backs  with  such  sheep-skins  as 
had  their  wool  upon  them,  that  if  any  one  should  spy  them  out  in  the  night-time^ 
they  might  be  believed  to  be  dogs.  This  was  done  till  the  watch  perceived  the 
contrivance,  and  encompassed  that  rough  place  about  themselves. 

15.  And  now  it  was  that  Joseplius  perceived  that  the  city  could  not  hold  out 
long,  and  that  his  own  life  would  be  in  doubt  if  he  continued  in  it ;  so  he  consult- 
ed  how  he  and  the  most  potent  men  of  the  city  might  fiy  out  of  it.  When  the 
multitude  understood  this,  they  came  all  round  about  him,  and  begged  of  him 
**  not  to  overlook  them,  while  they  entirely  depended  on  him,  and  him  alone;  fot 
that  there  was  still  hope  of  the  city's  deliverance  if  he  would  stay  with  them,  be- 
cause every  body  would  undertake  any  pains  with  great  cheerfulness  on  his  ac« 
count ;  and  in  that  case  there  would  bo  some  comfort  for  them  also,  though  the? 
•Hould  be  taken  :  that  it  became  him  neither  to  fly  from  bia  enemies,  nor  lo  de 
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•ert  his  fnends,  nor  to  leap  out  of  that  city,  as  out  of  a  ship  that  was  rinkuig  m  • 
ttorin,  into  which  he  cpme  when  it  was  quiet  and  in  a  calm ;  for  that  by  goini 
away  ho  would  be  the  ^ause  of  drowning  the  city,  because  nobody  would  tbeii 
venture  to  oppose  i^t  enemy  when  he  was  once  gonoi  upon  whom  they  wholly 
confided, 

16.  Hereupon  /osephus  avoided  letting  them  know  that  he  was  to  go  away  to 
provide  for  h'v  rwn  safety,  but  told  them,  that  *'he  would  go  out  of  the  city  for  Ibeit 
sakes ;  for  ^bat  if  he  stayed  with  them  he  should  be  able  to  do  them  little  good, 
while  thov  ^ere  in  a  safe  condition,  and  that  if  they  were  once  taken  he  shouki 
only  per'^h  with  them  to  no  purpose ;  but  that  if  he  were  once  gotten  free  from  tfaia 
siege,  he  should  be  able  to  bring  them  very  great  relief;  for  that  he  would  then 
mimodiately  get  the  Galileans  together  out  of  the  country  in  great  multitudesi 
<ind  draw  the  Romans  off  their  city  by  another  war :  that  he  did  not  see  what  uL 
^«intage  he  could  bring  to  them  now  by  staying  among  them,  but  only  provoke 

he  Romans  to  besiege  them  more  closely,  as  esteeming  it  a  most  valuable  thing  to 
take  him ;  but  that  if  they  were  once  informed  that  he  was  fled  out  of  the  city,  thsy 
would  greatly  remit  of  their  eagerness  against  it/'  Yet  did  not  this  plea  nwie 
the  people,  hut  inflamed  them  the  more  to  hang  about  him.  Accordingly,  both 
the  children,  and  the  old  men,  and  the  women,  with  their  infimts,  came  moumiog 
to  him,  and  fell  down  before  him,  and  all  of  them  caught  hold  of  his  feet,  and 
held  him  fast,  and  besought  him,  with  great  lamentations,  that  he  would  take  his 
share  with  them  in  their  fortune :  and  I  think  they  did  this,  not  that  they  envied  my 
deliverance,  but  that  they  hoped  for  their  own  ;  for  they  could  not  think  tlMy 
should  suffer  any  great  misfortune,  provided  Josephus  would  but  stay  with  them. 

17.  Now  Josephus  thought  that  if  he  resolved  to  stay,  it  would  be  ascribed  to 
their  entreaties,  and  if  he  resolved  to  go  away  by  force  he  should  be  put  into 
custody.  His  commiseration  also  of  the  people  under  their  lamentations  bad 
much  broken  that  his  eagerness  to  leave  them ;  so  he  resolved  to  stay,  and  am- 
ing  himself  with  the  common  despair  of  the  citizens,  he  said  to  them, — ^''No'ii 
is  the  time  to  begin  to  fight  in  earnest,  when  there  is  no  hope  of  deliverance  left 
It  is  a  brave  thing  to  prefer  glory  before  life,  and  to  set  about  sonre  such  noUc 
undertaking  as  may  be  remembered  by  late  posterity."  Having  said  this,  ho  fell 
to  work  immediately,  and  made  a  sally,  and  dispersed  the  enemies'  out^guards, 
and  ran  as  far  as  the  Roman  camp  itself,  and  pulled  the  coverings  of  their  tenti 
to  pieces,  that  were  upon  their  banks,  and  set  ^re  to  their  works.  And  this  wai 
the  manner  in  which  he  never  lefl  off  fighting,  neither  the  next  day  nor  that  afiei 
it,  but  went  on  with  it  for  a  considerable  number  both  of  days  and  nights. 

18.  Upon  this  Vespasian,  when  he  saw  the  Romans  distressed  by  these  salliefl 
(though  they  were  ashamed  to  be  made  to  run  away  by  the  Jews,  and  when  al 
any  time  they  made  the  Jews  run  away,  their  heavy  armour  would  not  let  then 
pursue  them  far,  while  the  Jews,  when  they  had  performed  any  action,  and  be* 
fore  they  could  be  hurt  themselves,  still  retired  into  the  city,)  ordered  fab  armed 
men  to  avoid  their  onsets,  and  not  fight  it  out  with  men  under  desperation,  while 
nothing  is  more  courageous  than  despair;  but  that  their  violence  would  be 
quenched  when  they  saw  they  failed  of  their  purposes,  as  fire  is  quenched  when 
it  wants  fuel ;  and  that  it  was  proper  for  the  Romans  to  gain  their  victories  ai 
cheap  as  they  could,  since  they  were  not  forced  to  fight,  but  only  to  enlarge  then 
own  dominions.  So  he  repelled  the  Jews  in  great  measure  by  the  Arabian  archen 
and  the  Syrian  stingers,  and  by  those  that  threw  stones  at  them ;  nor  was  there 
any  intermission  of  the  great  number  of  their  offensive  engines.  Now  the  Jewi 
suffered  greatly  by  these  engines,  without  being  able  to  escape  from  them ,  and 
when  these  engines  threw  their  stones  or  javelins  a  great  way,  and  the  Jewi 
were  within  their  reach,  they  pressed  hard  upon  the  Romans,  and  fought  dei 
Serately,  without  sparing  either  soul  or  body,  one  part  succouring  another  hj 
^ms,  when  it  was  tired  down. 

19    When,  therefore,  Vespasian  looked  upon  himself  as  in  a  i 
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• 
by  these  sallies  of  the  Jews,  and  when  his  banks  were  not  now  far  from  the  walk , 
he  determined  to  make  use  of  his  battering-ram.  This  ram  is  a  vast  beam  of  wood, 
like  the  mast  of  a  ship  ;  its  forepart  is  armed  with  a  thick  piece  of  iron  at  the  hea# 
of  it,  which  is  so  carved  as  to  be  like  the  head  of  a  ram,  whence  its  name  is  taken . 
This  ram  is  slung  in  the  air  by  ropes  passing  over  its  middle,  and  is  hung  like  the 
balance  in  a  pair  of  scales  from  another  beam,  and  braced  by  strong  beams  tha$ 
puM  on  both  sides  of  it  in  the  nature  of  a  cross.  When  this  ram  is  pulled  back* 
wmrd  by  a  great  number  of  men  with  united  force/ and  then  thrust  forward  by  the 
tune  men  with  a  mighty  noise,  it  batters  the  wall  with  that  iron  part  which  is 
prominent.  Nor  is  there  any  tower  so  strong  or  walls  so  broad  that  can  resist 
any  more  than  its  first  batteries,  but  are  all  forced  to  yield  to  it  at  last.  This  was 
the  experiment  which  the  Roman  general  betook  himself  to,  when  he  was  eagerly 
bent  upon  taking  the  city ;  but  found  lying  in  the  field  so  long  to  be  to  his  disad* 
fantage,  because  the  Jews  would  never  let  him  be  quiet.  So  these  Romans 
brought  the  several  engines  for  galling  an  enemy  nearer  to  the  walls,  that  they 
night  reach  such  as  were  upon  the  walls,  and  endeavoured  to  frustrate  their  at- 
tempts ;  these  threw  stones  and  javelins  at  them ;  in  the  like  manner  did  the 
archers  and  slingers  come  both  together  closer  to  the  walls.  This  brcught  mat- 
ten  to  such  a  pass,  that  none  of  the  Jews  durst  mount  the  walls ;  and  then  it  was 
that  the  other  Romans  brought  the  battering-ram,  which  was  cased  with  hurdles 
all  over,  and  in  the  upper  part  was  secured  by  skins  that  covered  it,  and  this  both 
for  the  security  of  themselves  and  of  the  engine.  Now  at  the  very  first  stroke 
of  this  engine  the  wall  was  shaken,  and  a  terrible  clamour  was  raised  by  the  peo* 
pie  within  the  city,  as  if  they  were  already  taken. 

20.  And  now  when  Josephus  saw  this  ram  still  battering  the  same  place,  and 
that  the  wall  would  quickly  bo  thrown  down  by  it,  he  resolved  to  elude  for  a 
while  the  force  of  the  engine  :  with  this  design  he  gave  orders  to  fill  sacks  with 
chaff,  and  to  hang  them  down  before  that  place  where  they  saw  the  ram  always 
battering,  that  the  stroke  might  be  turned  aside,  or  that  the  place  might  feel 
less  of  the  strokes  by  the  yielding  nature  of  the  chaff.  This  contrivance  very 
much  delayed  the  attempts  of  the  Romans,  because,  let  them  remove  their  engine 
to  what  part  they  pleased,  those  that  were  above  it  removed  their  sacks,  and 
placed  them  over  against  the  strokes  it  made,  insomuch  that  the  wall  was  no  way 
hurt,  and  this  by  diversion  of  the  strokes,  till  the  Romans  made  an  opposite  con- 
trivance of  long  poles,  and  by  tying  hooks  at  their  ends,  cut  ofi*  the  sacks.  Now 
when  the-battering  ram  thus  recovered  its  force,  and  the  wall,  having  been  but 
newly  built,  was  giving  way,  Josephus  and  those  about  him  had  afterward  imme- 
diate recourse  to  fire  to  defend  themselves  withal ;  whereupon  they  took  what 
materials  soever  they  had  that  were  but  dry,  and  made  a  sally  three  ways,  and 
set  fire  to  the  machines,  and  the  hurdles,  and  the  banks  of  the  Romans  themselves ; 
nor  did  the  Romans  well  know  how  to  come  to  their  assistance,  being  at  once 
onder  a  consternation  at  the  Jews'  boldness,  and  being  prevented  by  the  flames 
from  coming  to  their  assistance ;  for  tiie  materials  being  dr)'  wilh  the  bitumen 
and  pitch  that  were  among  them,  as  was  brimstone  also,  the  fire  caught  hold  of 
every  thing  immediately,  and  what  cost  the  Romans  a  great  deal  of  pains  was  in 
one  hour  consumed. 

21.  And  here  a  certain  Jew  appeared  worthy  of  our  relation  and  commenda- 
tion ;  he  was  the  son  of  Sameas,  and  was  called  Eleazary  and  was  born  at  Saub 
kk  Galilee.  This  man  took  up  a  stone  of  a  vast  bigness,  and  threw  it  down  front 
the  wall  upon  the  ram,  and  this  with  so  great  a  force,  that  it  break  off  the  head 
•if  the  engine.  He  also  leaped  down,  and  took  up  the  head  of  the  ram  from  iUv. 
rtudst  of  them,  and  without  any  concern  carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  thi> 
while  he  stood  as  a  fit  mark  to  be  pelted  by  all  his  enemies.  Accordingly,  he  re 
reived  the  strokes  upon  his  naked  body,  and  was  wounded  wilh  five  darts;  ao.« 
lid  he  mind  any  of  them  while  he  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  he  sioo«l 
•n  the  ^ight  of  them  all,  as  an  instance  of  the  greatest  boldness  ;  afler  which  b* 
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threw  hiinself  on  a  heap  with  his  wounds  upon  him,  and  fell  down  together  witk 
the  head  of  the  ram.  Next  to  him  two  brothers  showed  their  courage  ;  their  names 
were  Netir  and  Philip,  both  of  them  of  the  village  of  Ruma,  and  Iwth  of  them  Ga- 
lileans also :  these  men  leaped  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion,  and  fell  down 
upon  the  Romans  with  such  a  noise  and  force  as  to  disorder  their  ranks,  and  to  put 
to  flight  all  upon  whomsoever  they  made  their  assaults. 

22.  AAer  these  men's  performances,  Joscphus,  and  the  rest  of  the  multitude 
with  him,  took  a  great  deal  of  fire,  and  burnt  both  the  machines  and  their  cover- 
iiigs,  with  the  works  belonging  to  the  fiflh  and  to  the  tenth  legion,  which  they  put 
to  flight ;  when  others  followed  them  immediately,  and  buried  those  instruraentd, 
and  all  the  materials  under  ground.  However,  about  the  evening  the  Romans 
erected  the  battering-ram  against  that  part  of  the  wall  which  had  suffered  be- 
fore ;  where  a  certain  Jew  that  defended  the  city  from  the  Romans  hit  Vespasian 
with  a  dart  in  his  foot,  and  wounded  him  a  little,  the  distance  being  so  great  thai 
no  mighty  impression  could  be  made  by  the  dart  thrown  so  far  off.  However. 
this  caused  the  greatest  disorder  among  the  Romans  ;  for  when  those  who  stood 
near  hiin  saw  his  blood,  they  were  disturbed  at  it,  and  a  report  went  abroad 
through  ihe  whole  army  that  the  general  was  wounded,  while  the  greatest  pail 
left  the  siege,  and  came  running  together  with  surprise  and  fear  to  the  general; 
and  before  them  all  came  Titus,  out  of  the  concern  he  had  for  his  father,  inso  - 
much  that  the  multitude  were  in  great  confusion,  and  this  out  of  the  regard  they 
had  for  their  general,  and  by  reason  of  the  agony  that  the  son  was  in.  Yet  did 
the  father  soon  put  an  end  to  the  son's  fear,  and  to  the  disorder  the  army  was  un* 
der ;  for  being  superior  to  his  pains,  and  endeavouring  soon  to  be  seen  by  all  that 
had  been  in  a  fright  about  him,  he  excited  them  to  fight  the  Jews  more  briskly 
for  now  every  body  was  willing  to  expose  himself  to  danger  immediately,  in  ordei 
to  avenge  their  general,  and  then  they  encouraged  one  another  with  loud  voices^ 
and  ran  hastily  to  the  walls. 

23.  But  still  Josephus  and  tn(i»e  with  him,  although  they  fell  down  dead  upon 
one  another  by  the  darts  and  stones  which  the  engines  threw  upon  them,  yet  did 
not  they  desert  the  wall,  but  fell  upon  those  who  managed  the  ram,  under  the 
protection  of  tlie  hurdles,  with  fire,  and  iron  weapons,  and  stones ;  and  these 
could  do  little  or  nothing,  but  fell  themselves  perpetually,  while  they  were  seen 
by  those  whom  they  could  not  see ;  for  the  light  of  their  own  flame  shone  about 
them,  and  made  them  a  most  visible  mark  to  the  enemy,  as  they  were  in  the  day- 
time, while  the  engines  could  not  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  so  wfiat  was 
thrown  at  them  was  hard  to  be  avoided  ;  for  the  force  with  which  these  engines 
threw  slones  and  darts  made  them  hurt  several  at  a  time,  and  the  violent  noise 
of  the  stones  that  were  cast  by  the  engines  was  so  great  that  they  carried  away 
the  pinnacles  of  the  wall,  and  broke  off  the  corners  of  the  towers  ;  for  no  body 
of  men  could  be  so  strong  as  not  to  he  overthrown  to  the  last  rank  by  tlie  large 
ness  of  the  stones.  And  any  one  may  learn  the  force  of  the  engines  by  what 
happened  this  ver}^ night ;  for  as  one  of  those  that  stood  round  about  Josephus 
was  near  the  wall,  his  head  was  carried  away  by  such  a  stone,  and  his  skull  was 
flung  as  far  as  three  furlongs.  In  the  daytime  also,  a  woman  with  child  had  her 
belly  so  violently  struck,  as  she  was  just  come  out  of  her  house,  that  the  infant 
was  carried  to  the  distance  of  half  a  furlong,  so  great  was  the  force  of  that  engine. 
The  noise  of  the  instruments  themselves  was  very  terrible  ;  the  sound  of  the  darts 
and  stones  that  were  thrown  by  them  was  so  also  :  of  the  same  sort  was  the  noise 
the  dead  bodies  made  when  they  were  dashed  against  the  wall ;  and,  indeed, 
dreadful  was  the  clamour  which  these  things  raised  in  the  women  within  tlie  city, 
Vhich  was  echoed  back  at  the  same  4ime  by  the  cries  of  such  as  were  slain , 

while  the  whole  space  of  ground  whereon  they  fought  ran  with  blood,  and  the 
wall  might  have  been  ascended  over  by  the  bodies  of  the  dead  carcasses ;  the 
mountains  also  contributed  to  increase  the  noise  by  their  echoes;  nor  was  there 
•n  that  night  any  thing  of  terror  wanting  that  could  either  affect  the  bcariiigoi 
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die  sight ;  yet  did  a  great  part  of  those  that  fought  so  hard  for  Jotapata  fall  man 
fully,  as  were  a  great  part  of  them  wounded.  However,  the  morning  watch  wa« 
come  ere  the  wall  yielded  to  the  machines  employed  against  it,  though  it  had  been 
liattered  without  intermission.  However,  those  within  covered  their  bodied  witb 
their  armour,  and  raised  works  over  against  that  part  which  was  thrown  down 
before  those  machines  were  laid,  by  which  the  Romans  were  to  ascend  into  the 
city. 

24.  In  the  morning  Vespasian  got  his  army  together  in  order  to  take  the  city 
n>y  storm,]  after  a  little  recreation  upon  the  hard  pains  they  had  been  at  the  night 
before ;  and  as  he  was  desirous  to  draw  off  those  that  opposed  him  from  the  piacea 
where  the  wall  had  been  thrown  down,  he  made  the  most  courageous  of  the 
horsemen  get  off  their  horses,  and  placed  them  in  three  ranks  over  against 
Iboee  ruins  of  the  wall,  but  covered  with  their  armour  on  every  side,  and  nith 
poles  in  their  hands,  that  so  these  might  begin  their  ascent  as  soon  as  the  inst ni. 
medts  for  such  assent  were  laid :  behind  them  he  placed  the  flower  of  the  foot- 
men;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  horse,  he  ordered  them  to  extend  themselves  o«rer 
•gainst  the  wall,  upon  the  whole  hilly  country,  in  order  to  prevent  any  from  es- 
caping  out  of  the  city  when  it  should  be  taken ;  and  behind  these  he  placed  che 
aichers  round  about,  and  commanded  them  to  have  their  darts  ready  to  shoot. 
The  same  commands  he  gave  to  the  slingers,  and  to  those  that  managed  the  en- 
gines, and  bid  them  to  take  up  other  ladders,  and  have  them  ready  to  lay  upon  those 
parts  of  the  wall  which  were  yet  untouched,  that  the  besieged  might  be  engaged 
m  trying  to  hinder  their  ascent  by  them,  and  leave  the  guard  of  the  parts  that 
were  thrown  down,  while  the  rest  of  them  should  be  overborne  by  the  darts  cast 
at  them,  and  might  afford  his  men  an  entrance  into  the  city. 

25.  But  Josephus,  understanding  the  meaning  of  Vespasian's  contrivance,  set 
the  old  men,  together  with  those  that  were  tired  out,  at  the  sound  parts  of  the  v  all, 
as  expecting  no  harm  from  those  quarters,  but  set  the  strongest  of  his  men  at  the 
place  where  the  wall  was  broken  down,  and  before  them  all  six  men  by  them- 
selves, among  whom  he  took  his  share  of  the  first  and  greatest  danger.  He  also 
gave  orders,  that  **  when  the  legions  made  a  shout  they  should  stop  their  ears, 
that  they  might  not  be  affrighted  at  it,  and  that,  to  avoid  the  muhitude  of  the  cne* 
mies'  darts,  they  should  bend  down  on  their  knees,  and  cover  themselves  with 
their  shields ;  and  that  they  should  retreat  a  little  backward  for  a  while,  till  the 
archers  should  have  emptied  their  quivers ;  but  that,  when  the  Romans  should  lay 
their  instruments  for  ascending  the  walls,  they  should  leap  out  on  the  sudden,  and 
witb  their  own  instruments  should  meet  the  enemy ;  and  that  every  one  should 
strive  to  do  his  best,  in  order  not  to  defend  his  own  city,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  be 
preserved,  but  in  order  to  revenge  it  when  it  was  already  destroyed ;  and  that 
they  should  set  before  their  eyes  how  their  old  men  were  to  be  slain,  and  their 
children  and  wives  were  to  be  killed  immediately  by  the  enemy ;  and  that  they 
would  beforehand  spend  all  their  fuiy  on  account  of  the  calamities  just  commg 
upon  them,  and  pour  it  out  on  the  actors." 

26.  And  thus  did  Josephus  dispose  of  both  his  bodies  of  men  :  but  then  for  the 
iseless  part  of  the  citizens,  the  women  and  children,  when  they  saw  their  city 
encompassed  by  a  threefold  army  (for  none  of  the  usual  guards  that  had  been 
fighting  before  were  removed ;)  when  they  also  saw  not  only  the  walls  thrown 
down,  but  their  enemies,  with  swords  in  their  hands,  as  also  the  hilly  country 
above  them  shining  with  their  weapons,  and  the  darts  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabian 
archers,  they  made  a  final  and  lamentable  outcry  of  destruction,  as  if  the  niiHery 
were  not  only  threatened,  but  actually  come  upon  them  already.  But  Josephus 
ordered  the  women  to  be  shut  up  in  their  houses,  lest  they  should  render  the  wai  - 
like  actions  of  the  men  too  effeminate,  by  making  them  commiserate  their  condi 
Uoo,  and  commanded  them  to  hold  their  peace,  and  threatened  them  if  they  did 
not.  while  he  came  himself  before  the  breach,  where  his  allotment  was ;  for  9M 
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ihose  who  brought  laddcra  to  the  other  places  he  took  no  noiira  nl  iWm,  bii 
earnestly  waited  for  the  shower  of  arrows  that  was  coming. 

27.  And  now  the  trumpeters  of  the  several  Roman  legions  8oa«ule4  fogethefy 
and  the  army  made  a  terrible  shout,  and  the  darts,  as  by  order,  flew  eo  fast,  tluti 
they  intercepted  the  light.  However,  Josephus's  men  remembered  the  charges  be 
had  given  tnem;  they  stopped  their  ears  at  the  sounds,  and  covered  their  bodies 
against  the  darts;  and  as  to  the  engines  that  were  set  ready  to  go  to  work,  the 
Jews  ran  out  upon  them,  before  those  that  should  have  used  them  were  gotten 
upon  them.  And  now,  on  the  ascending  of  the  soldiers,  there  was  a  great  con- 
flict, and  many  actions  of  the  hands  and  of  the  soul  were  exhibited,  while  thm 
Jews  did  earnestly  endeavour,  in  the  extreme  danger  they  were  in,  not  to  show 
less  courage  than  those  who,  without  being  in  danger,  fought  so  stoa^iy  against 
them ;  nor  did  they  leave  struggling  with  the  Romans  till  they  either  fell  dowtt 
dead  themselves  or  killed  their  antagonists.  But  the  Jews  grew  weary  with  de- 
fending themselves  continually,  and  had  not  enow  to  come  in  their  places  and  sue- 
cour  them ;  while  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  fresh  men  still  succeeded  those  that 
were  tired,  and  still  new  men  soon  got  upon  the  machines  for  ascent  in  the  room 
of  those  that  were  thrust  down :  those  encouraging  one  another,  and  joining  side 
to  side  with  their  shields,  which  were  a  protection  to  them,  they  became  a  bodjr 
of  men  not  to  be  broken ;  and  as  this  band  thrust  away  the  Jews,  as  though  thej 
were  themselves  but  one  body,  they  began  already  to  get  upon  the  wall. 

28.  Then  did  Josephus  take  necessity  for  his  counsellor  in  this  utmost  distress 
(which  necessity  is  very  sagacious  in  invention,  when  it  is  irritated  by  despair,) 
and  gave  orders  to  pour  scalding  oil  upon  those  whose  shields  protected  thems 
whereupon  they  soon  got  it  ready,  being  many  that  brought  it,  and  what  they 
brought  being  a  great  quantity  also,  and  poured  it  on  all  sides  upon  the  Romans^ 
and  threw  down  upon  them  their  vessels  as  they  were  still  hissing  from  the  heal 
of  the  fire ;  this  so  burnt  the  Romans,  that  it  dispersed  that  united  band,  who  now 
tumbled  down  from  the  wall,  with  horrid  pains ;  for  the  oil  did  easily  run  dowa 
the  whole  body  from  head  to  foot,  under  their  entire  armour,  and  fed  upon  their 
flesh  like  flame  itself,  its  fat  and  unctuous  nature  rendering  it  soon  heated  and 
slowly  cooled ;  and  as  the  men  were  cooped  up  in  their  head.pieces  and  breaMr 
plates,  they  could  no  way  get  free  from  this  burning  oil ;  they  could  only  leap 
and  roll  about  in  their  pains,  as  they  fell  down  from  the  bridges  they  had  laid. 
And  as  they  thus  were  beaten  back,  and  retired  to  their  own  party,  who  still 
pressed  them  forward,  they  were  easily  wounded  by  those  that  were  behiad 
them. 

29.  However,  in  this  ill  success  of  the  Romans  their  courage  did  not  fail  them, 
nor  did  the  Jews  want  prudence  to  oppose  them  ;  for  the  Romans,  although  they 
saw  their  own  men  thrown  down,  and  in  a  miserable  condition,  yet  were  tney  Te- 
hemently  bent  against  those  that  poured  the  oil  upon  them,  while  every  one  re> 
proached  the  man  before  him  as  a  coward,  and  one  that  hindered  him  from  ex- 
erting himself;  and  while  the  Jews  made  use  of  another  stratagem  to  prevem 
their  ascent,  and  poured  boiling  senegreck  upon  the  boards  in  order  to  make  them 
slip  and  fall  down :  by  which  means  neither  could  those  that  were  coming  up  nor 
those  that  were  going  down  stand  on  their  feet,  but  some  of  them  fell  backward 
upon  the  machines  on  which  they  ascended,  and  were  trodden  upon ;  many  of 
them  fell  down  on  the  bank  they  had  raised,  and  when  they  were  fallen  upon  a 
were  slain  by  the  Jews:  for  when  the  Romans  could  not  keep  their  feet,  theJewi 
being  freed  from  fighting  hand  to  hand,  had  leisure  to  throw  their  darts  at  them. 
So  the  general  called  ofi*  those  soldiers  in  the  evening  that  had  suffered  so  sorehri 
of  whom  the  number  of  the  slain  was  not  a  few,  while  that  of  the  wounded  was 
still  greater;  but  of  the  people  of  Jotapata  no  more  than  six  men  were  killed,  al- 
though more  than  three  hundred  were  carried  off  wounded.  Th*«i  ^ght  happenrd 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Dcsius  [Sivan.l 
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80.  Hereupon  Vespasian  comforted  his  army  on  occasion  of  what  happened } 
ind  as  he  found  them  angry  indeed,  but  rather  wanting  somewhat  to  do  than  any 
farther  exhortations,  he  gave  orders  to  raise  the  banks  still  higher,  and  to  erect 
three  towers,  each  fiAy  feet  high,  and  that  they  should  cover  them  with  plates  of 
iioo  on  every  side,  that  they  might  be  both  firm  by  their  weight,  and  not  easily 
liable  to  be  set  on  fire.  These  towers  he  set  upon  the  banks,  and  placed  upon 
them  such  as  could  shoot  darts  and  arrows,  with  the  lighter  engines  for  throwing 
stones  and  darts  also;  and,  besides  these,  he  set  upon  them  the  stoutest  men  among ' 
the  slingers,  who  not  being  to  be  seen  by  reason  of  the  height  they  stood  upon,  and 
the  battlements  that  protected  them,  might  throw  their  weapons  at  those  that  were 
upon  the  wall,  and  were  easily  seen  by  them.  Hereupon  the  Jews,  not  being 
easily  able  to  escape  those  darts  that  were  thrown  down  upon  their  heads,  nor  to 
avenge  themselves  on  those  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  perceiving  that  the 
height  of  the  towers  was  so  great,  that  a  dart  which  they  threw  with  their  hand 
coaTd  hardly  reach  it,  and  that  the  iron  plates  about  them  made  it  very  hard  to 
oome  at  them  by  fire,  they  ran  away  from  the  walls,  and  fled  hastily  out  of  the 
eity,  and  fell  upon  those  that  shot  at  them.  And  thus  did  the  people  of  Jotapata 
rssisi  the  Romans,  while  a  great  number  of  them  were  every  day  killed,  wixhout 
their  being  able  to  retort  the  evil  upon  their  enemies,  nor  could  they  keep  them  out 
of  the  city  without  danger  to  themselves. 

31.  About  this  time  it  was  that  Vespasian  sent  out  Trajan  against  a  city  called 
Jdpkay  that  lay  near  to  Jotapata,  and  that  desired  innovations,  and  was  puffed  up 
with  the  unexpected  length  of  the  opposition  of  Jotapata.  This  Trajan  was  the 
commander  of  the  tenth  legion,  and  to  him  Vespasian  committed  one  thousand 
horsemen  and  two  thousand  footmen.  When  Trajan  caqfie  to  the  city  ho  found 
it  too  hard  to  be  taken ;  for  besides  the  natural  strength  of  its  situation,  it  was 
ilso  secured  by  a  double  wall ;  but  when  he  saw  the  people  of  this  city  coming 
out  of  it,  and  ready  to  fight  him,  he  joined  battle  with  them,  and  afler  a  short  re. 
•istance  which  they  made,  he  pursued  after  them,  and  as  they  fled  to  their  firsi 
waii,  the  Romans  followed  them  so  closely,  that  they  fell  in  together  with  them ; 
but  when  the  Jews  were  endeavouring  to  get  again  within  their  second  wall,  their 
fellow  citizens  shut  them  out,  as  being  afraid  that  the  Romans  would  forco  them- 
•shres  in  with  them.  It  was  certainly  God,  therefore,  who  brought  the  Romans 
to  punish  the  Galileans,  and  did  then  expose  the  people  of  the  city  every  one  of 
(hem  manifestly  to  be  destroyed  by  their  bloody  enemies ;  for  they  fell  upon  the 
gates  in  great  crowds,  and  earnestly  calling  to  those  that  kept  them,  and  that  by 
their  names  also,  yet  had  they  their  throats  cut  in  the  very  midst  of  tlieir  supph* 
cations ;  for  the  enemy  shut  the  gates  of  the  first  wall,  and  their  own  citizens 
shut  the  gates  of  the  second,  so  they  were  enclosed  between  two  walls,  and  were 
•lain  in  great  numbers  together :  many  of  them  were  run  through  by  swords  of 
their  own  men,  and  many  by  their  own  swords,  besides  an  immense  number  that 
was  slain  by  the  Romans.  Nor  had  they  any  courage  to  revenge  themselves ;  for 
there  was  added  to  the  consternation  they  were  in  from  the  enemy,  their  being 
betrayed  by  their  own  friends,  which  quite  broke  their  spirits ;  and  at  last  they 
died,  cursing  not  the  Romans,  but  their  own  citizens,  till  they  were  all  destroyed, 
being  in  number  twelve  thousand.  So  Trajan  gathered  that  the  city  was  empty 
of  people  that  could  fight,  and,  although  there  should  a  few  of  them  be  therein,  he 
•opposed  that  they  would  he  too  timorous  to  venture  upon  any  opposition ;  so  he 
reserved  the  taking  of  the  city  to  the  general.  Accordingly,  he  sent  messengers 
Id  Vespasian,  and  desired  him  to  send  his  son  Titus  to  finish  the  victory  he  had 
gained.  Vespasian  hereupon  imagining  there  might  be  some  pains  still  necessary- 
sent  his  son  with  an  army  of  five  hundred  horsemen,  and  one  thousand  footnieu* 
So  he  canv)  ouickly  to  the  city,  and  put  his  anny  in  order,  and  set  Trajan  over 
the  lefl  wmg,  while  he  had  the  right  himself,  and  led  them  to  the  siege  ;  and  when 
the  soldiers  brought  ladders  to  be  laid  against  the  wall  on  every  side,  the  Galileann 
•DDoeed  them  from  above  for  a  while,  but  soon  afVerward  thev  lef\  the  walls 
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Then  dia  Titus's  men  leap  into  the  city,  and  seized  upon  it  presently ;  bat  wheo 
those  that  were  in  it  were  gotten  together,  there  was  a  fierce  battle  between  them: 
for  the  men  of  power  fell  upon  the  Romans  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  the  womett 
threw  whatsoever  came  next  to  hand  at  them,  and  sustained  a  fight  with  them  fof 
six  hours  time;  but  when  the  fighting  men  were  spent,  the  rest  of  the  multitudt 
had  their  throats  cut,  partly  in  the  open  air  and  partly  in  their  own  houses,  both 
young  and  old  together.  So  there  were  no  males  now  remaining  besides  infant^ 
which,  with  the  women,  were  carried  as  slaves  into  captivity :  so  that  the  number 
of  the  slain  both  now  in  the  city  and  at  the  former  fight  was  fifteen  thousand,  and 
the  captives  were  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty.  This  calamity  befell  the 
Galileans  on  the  twerty-fifth  day  of  the  month  Desius  [Sivan.] 

32.  Nor  did  the  Samaritans  escape  their  share  of  misfortunes  at  this  time ;  for 
they  assembled  themselves  together  upon  the  mountain  called  Gerizxinif  which  if 
with  them  a  holy  mountain,  and  there  they  remained :  which  collection  of  theirSt 
as  well  as  the  courageous  minds  they  showled,  could  not  but  threaten  somewhat 
of  war ;  nor  were  they  rendered  wiser  by  the  miseries  that  had  come  upon  their 
neighbouring  cities.  They  also,  notwithstanding  the  great  success  the  Romaiw 
had,  marched  on  in  an  unreasonable  manner,  depending  on  thdir  own  weaknesii 
and  were  disposed  for  any  tumult  upon  its  first  appearance.  Vespasian,  there, 
fore,  thought  it  best  to  prevent  their  motions,  and  to  cut  off  the  foundation  of  their 
attempts ;  for  although  all  Samaria  had  ever  garrisons  settled  among  them,  yH 
(lid  the  number  of  those  that  were  come  to  Mount  Gerizzim,  and  their  conspiracj 
together,  give  ground  for  fear  what  they  would  be  at :  he,  therefore,  sent  thither 
Ceiealis,  the  commander  of  the  fifih  legion,  with  six  hundred  horsemen  and  three 
thousand  footmen,  who  did  not  think  it  safe  to  go  up  the  mountain  and  give  then 
Dattle,  because  many  of  the  enemy  were  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ground ;  so  he 
encompassed  all  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  with  his  army,  and  watched  them 
all  that  day.  Now  it  happened  that  the  Samaritans,  who  were  now  destitute  of 
\iater,  were  inflamed  with  a  violent  heat  (for  it  was  summer-time,  and  the  multi 
tude  had  not  provided  themselves!  with  necessaries,)  insomuch  that  some  of  them 
died  that  very  day  with  heat,  while  others  of  them  preferred  slavery  before  such 
a  death  as  that  was,  and  fled  to  the  Romans ;  by  whom  Cerealis  understood  that 
those  which  still  stayed  there  were  very  much  broken  by  their  misfortunes.  So 
he  went  up  the  mountain,  and  having  placed  his  forces  round  about  the  enemy, 
he,  in  the  first  place,  exhorted  them  to  take  the  security  of  his  right  hand,  and 
come  to  terms  with  him,  and  thereby  save  themselves ;  and  assured  thern,  that,  if 
they  would  lay  down  their  arms,  he  would  secure  them  from  any  harm ;  but  when 
he  could  not  prevail  with  them,  he  fell  upon  them,  and  slew  them  all,  being  in  num- 
ber eleven  thousand  and  six  hundred.  This  was  done  on  the  twenty.seventh  day 
of  the  month  Desius  [Sivan.]  And  these  were  the  calamities  that  befell  the  Sama* 
ritans  at  this  time. 

33.  But  as  the  people  of  Jotapata  still  held  out  manfully,  and  bore  up  under 
ttieir  miseries  beyond  all  that  could  be  hoped  for,  on  the  forty-seventh  day  [of  the 
?icge]  the  banks  cast  up  by  the  Romans  were  become  higher  than  the  wall;  on 
which  day  a  certain  deserter  went  to  Vespasian,  and  told  him  how  few  were  left 
in  the  city,  and  how  weak  they  were :  and  that  they  had  been  so  worn  out  with 
peqietual  watching,  and  also  perpetual  fighting,  that  they  could  not  now  oppoM 
any  force  that  came  against  them,  and  that  they  might  be  taken  by  stratagem,  if 
any  one  would  attack  them;  for  that  about  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  when  they 
trioiight  they  might  have  some  rest  from  the  hardships  they  were  under,  and  whea 
ik  nxorning  sleep  used  to  come  upon  them,  as  they  were  thoroughly  weary,  oe 
Maid  the  wutch  used  to  fall  asleep  ;  accordingly,  his  advice  was,  that  they  shouM 
ijiako  their  attack  at  that  hour.  But  Vespasian  had  a  suspicion  about  tliis  de» 
tforter,  us  knowing  how  faithful  the  Jews  were  to  one  another,  and  how  mucb 
tney  despised  any  punishments  that  could  be  inflicted  on  them ;  this  last,  because 
on<^  of  the  neoole  of  Jofapata  had  undergone  all  sorts  of  torments,  and  thou^ 
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they  made  him  pass  through  a  fiery  tnal  of  his  enemies  in  his  examination,  yet 
would  he  infoim  them  nothing  oftiie  affairs  within  the  city,  and  as  ho  was  cruci* 
fied  smiled  at  them.  However,  the  probability  there  was  in  the  relation  itself  did 
partly  confirm  the  truth  of  what  the  deserter  told  them,  and  they  thought  he  miglil 
probably  speak  truth.  However,  Vespasian  thought  they  should  be  no  great  suf 
ferers  if  the  report  was  a  sliam:  so  he  commanded  them  to  keep  the  man  in  cus 
tody,  and  prepared  the  army  for  taking  the  city. 

34.  According  to  which  resolution  they  marched  without  noise,  at  the  houi 
that  had  been  told  them,  to  the  wall ;  and  it  was  Titus  himself  that  first  got  upoo 
it,  with  one  of  his  tribunes,  Domitius  Sabinus,  and  had  a  few  of  the  fifteenth 
legion  along  with  him.  So  they  cut  the  throats  of  the  watch,  and  entered  the 
city  very  quietly.  Afler  these  came  Cerealis  the  tribune,  and  Placidus,  and  led 
on  those  that  were  under  them.  Now  when  the  citadel  was  taken,  and  the  enemy 
were  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city,  and  when  it  was  already  day,  yet  was  not  the 
taking  of  the  city  known  by  those  that  held  it ,  for  a  great  many  of  them  were 
fast  asleep,  and  a  great  mist,  which  then  by  chance  fell  upon  the  city,  hindered 
those  that  got  up  from  distinctly  seeing  the  case  they  were  in,  till  the  whole  Roman 
army  was  gotten  in,  and  they  were  raised  up  only  to  find  the  miseries  they  were 
onder ;  and  as  they  were  slaying,  they  perceived  the  city  was  taken.  And  for 
the  Romans,  they  so  well  remembered  what  they  had  suffered  during  the  si^ge, 
that  they  spared  none,  nor  pitied  any,  but  drove  the  people  down  the  precipice 
from  the  citadel,  and  slew  them  as  they  drove  them  down ;  at  which  time  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  place  hindered  those  that  were  still  able  to  fight  from  defending 
themselves ;  for  as  they  were  distressed  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  could  not 
keep  their  feet  sure  along  the  precipice,  they  were  overpowered  with  the  crowd 
of  those  that  came  fighting  them  down  from  the  citadel.  This  provoked  a  great 
many,  even  of  those  chosen  men  that  were  about  Josephus,  to  kill  ihcmselvei 
with  their  own  hands ;  for  when  they  saw  that  they  could  kill  none  of  the  Romans, 
they  resolved  to  prevent  being  killed  by  the  Romans,  and  got  together  in  great 
numbers  in  the  utmost  parts  of  the  city,  and  killed  themselves. 

35.  However,  such  of  the  watch  as  at  the  first  perceived  they  were  taken,  and 
ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  went  up  into  one  of  the  towers  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city,  and  for  a  while  defended  themselves  there  ;  but  as  they  were  en- 
compassed  with  a  multitude  of  enemies,  they  tried  to  use  their  right  hands  when 
it  was  too  late,  and  at  length  cheerfully  offered  their  necks  to  be  cut  off  by  those 
that  stood  over  them.  And  the  Romans  mi^ht  have  boasted,  that  the  conclusion 
of  that  siege  was  without  blood  [on  their  side,]  if  there  had  not  been  a  centurion, 
Antonius,  who  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  the  city.  His  death  was  occasioned  by 
the  following  treachery.  For  there  was  one  of  those  that  were  fled  into  the 
caverns,  which  were^  a  great  number,  who  desired  that  this  Antonius  would  reach 
him  his  right  hand  for  his  security,  and  would  assure  him  that  he  would  preserve 
him  and  give  him  his  assistance  in  getting  up  out  of  the  cavern ;  accordingly,  he 
incautiously  reached  him  his  right  hand,  when  the  other  man  prevented  him,  and 
■tabbed  him  under  his  loins  with  a  spear,  and  killed  him  immediately. 

36.  And  on  this  day  it  was  that  the  Romans  slew  all  the  multitude  that  ap- 
peared openly  :  but  on  the  following  days  they  searched  the  hiding  places,  and 
fell  upon  those  that  were  underground  and  in  the  caverns,  and  went  thus  through 
every  a<»e,  excepting  the  infants  and  the  women,  and  of  these  there  were  gathered 
together  as  captives  twelve  hundred :  and  as  for  those  that  were  slain  at  tho 
takini^  of  the  city  and  in  the  former  fights,  they  were  numbered  to  be  fortv 
thousand.  So  Vespasian  gave  order  that  the  city  should  be  entirely  demolished, 
•nd  all  the  fortifications  burnt  down.  And  thus  was  Jotauata  taken,  in  the  ti.irteeutb 
fear  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Panemus  [Tainu7  ] 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

How  Jasephtts  was  discovered  by  a  Woman^  and  was  wiUing  to  deUoer  himsdff^ 

to  the  Romans ;  and  wliat  Discourse  lie  had  with  his  own  Men  when  they  en- 

deavoured  to  hinder  him ;  and  what  he  said  to  Vespasian  when  he  was 

brought  before  Mm ;  and  after  what  Maimer  Vespasian  used  Mm 

afterwards* 

^  1.  And  now  the  Romans  searched  for  Josephus,  both  out  of  the  hatred  thej 
Dore  him,  and  because  their  general  was  very  desirous  to  have  him  taken  ;  foi 
be  reckoned  that  if  he  were  once  taken,  the  greatest  part  of  the  war  would  be 
over.  They  then  searched  among  the  dead,  and  looked  into  the  most  concealed 
recesses  of  the  city  :  but  as  the  city  was  first  taken,  he  was  assisted  by  a  certain 
supernatural  providence  ;  for  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  enemy,  when  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  leaped  into  a  certain  deep  pit,  whereto  there  adjoined  a 
large  den  at  one  side  of  it,  which  den  could  not  be  seen  by  those  that  were  above 
ground  ;  and  here  he  met  with  forty  persons  of  eminency  that  had  concealed 
Siemselves,  and  with  provisions  enough  to  satisfy  them  for  not  a  few  days.  So 
in  the  daytime  he  bid  himself  from  the  enemy,  who  had  seized  upon  all  places^ 
and  in  the  night-time  he  got  up  out  of  the  den,  and  looked  about  for  some  way 
of  escaping,  and  took  exact  notice  of  the  watch  :  but  as  all  places  were  guarded 
every  where  on  his  account,  that  there  was  no  way  of  getting  off  unseen,  he 
went  down  again  into  the  den.  Thus  he  concealed  himself  two  days  ;  but  oa 
the  third  day,  when  they  had  taken  a  woman  who  had  been  with  them,  he  was 
discovered.  Whereupon  Vespasian  sent  immediately  and  zealously  two  tribune% 
Paulinus  and  Gallicanus,  and  ordered  them  to  give  Josephus  their  right  hands  as 
a  security  for  his  life,  and  to  exhort  him  to  come  up. 

2.  So  they  came  and  invited  the  man  to  come  up,  and  gave  him  assurances  thai 
his  life  should  be  preser\'ed  ;  but  they  did  not  prevail  with  him  ;  for  he  gathered 
suspicions  from  the  probability  there  was  that  one  who  had  done  so  many  things 
against  the  Romans  must  suffer  for  it,  though  not  from  the  mild  temper  of  those 
that  invited  him.  However,  he  was  afraid  that  he  was  invited  to  come  up  in  or« 
der  to  be  punished,  until  Vespasian  sent  besides  these  a  third  tribune,  Nicanoi^ 
(o  him  ;  he  was  one  that  was  well  known  to  Josephus,  and  had  been  his  familiar 
acquaintance  in  old  time.  When  he  was  come,  he  enlarged  upon  the  natural 
mildness  of  the  Romans  towards  those  they  have  once  conquered,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  behaved  himself  so  vahantly,  that  the  commanders  rather  admired 
than  hated  him  :  that  the  general  was  very  desirous  to  have  him  brought  to  hioi| 
not  in  order  to  punish  him,  for  that  he  could  do  though  he  should  not  come  vohui- 
tarilv.  hut  that  he  was  determined  to  preserve  a  man  of  his  courage.  He,  more- 
over,  added  this,  that  Vespasian,  had  he  been  resolved  to  impose  upon  him,  would 
not  have  sent  to  him  a  friend  of  his  own,  nor  put  the  fairest  colour  upon  the 
vilest  artion,  by  pretending  friendship  and  meaning  perfidiousness ;  nor  would 
he  have  himself  acquiesced,  or  come  to  him,  had  it  been  to  deceive  him. 

3.  Now,  as  Josephus  began  to  hesitate  with  himself  about  Nicanor's  proposal,  thB 
soldiery  were  so  angry,  that  they  ran  hastily  to  set  fire  to  the  den  ;  but  the  tribune 
Would  not  permit  them  so  to  do,  as  being  very  desirous  to  take  the  man  aUve. 
And  now  as  Nicanor  lay  hard  at  Josephus  to  comply,  and  he  understood  how 
the  multituue  of  the  enemies  threatened  him,  he  caIle/1  to  mind  the  dreams  which 
ke  had  dreamed  in  the  night  time,  whereby  God  had  signified  to  him  beforehand, 
tooin  iiics  futuie  calamities  of  the  Jews  sgid  the  events  that  concerned  the  Roman 
empeiors.  Now,  Josephus  was  able  to  give  shrewd  conjectures  about  the  inter. 
o*'etation  of  such  dreams  as  have  been  ambiguously  delivered  by  God.  More* 
i\er,  ht  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  sacred  books 
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■i  being  a  priest  himsckfy  and  of  the  |K>8terity  of  priests ;  and  just  then  was  ha 
in  an  ccstacy,  and  setting  before  him  the  tremendous  images  of  the  dreams  ha 
bad  lately  had,  he  put  up  a  secret  prayer  to  God,  and  said, — **  Since  it  pleaseth 
thee,  who  hath  created  the  Jewish  nation,  to  depress  the  same,  and  since  all  tl.eir 
good  fortune  is  gone  over  to  the  Romans,  and  sinro  thou  hast  made  choice  of  t'  \ 
■oul  of  mine  to  foretel  what  is  to  come  to  pass  hereafter,  I  willingly  give  the  i 
my  hands,  and  am  content  to  live.  And  I  protest  openly,  that  1  do  not  go  ov(. 
to  the  Romans  as  a  deserter  of  the  Jews,  but  as  a  minister  from  thco." 

4.  When  he  had  said  this,  he  complied  with  Nicanor's  invitation.  But  when 
tliose  Jews  who  had  lied  with  him  understood  that  he  yielded  to  those  that  invited 
him  to  come  up,  they  came  about  him  in  a  body,  and  cried  out, — "  Nay,  indeed, 
now  may  the  laws  of  our  forefathers,  which  God  ordained  himself,  well  groan  to 
purpose  ;  that  God,  we  mean,  who  hath  created  the  souls  of  the  Jews  of  such  a 
temper  that  they  despise  death.  O  Josephus !  art  thou  still  fond  of  life  ?  and 
canst  thou  hear  to  see  the  light  in  a  state  of  slavery  ?     How  soon  hast  thou  for 

Kten  thyself  1  How  many  hast  thou  persuaded  to  lose  their  lives  for  liberty  T 
ou  hast,  therefore  had  a  false  reputation  for  manhood,  and  a  like  false  reputa- 
talion  for  wisdom,  if  thou  canst  hope  for  preservation  from  those  against  whom 
diou  hast  fought  so  zealously,  and  art,  however,  willing  to  be  preserved  by  them 
if  they  be  in  earnest.  But  although  the  good  fortune  of  the  Romans  hath  made 
tiiae  forget  thyself,  we  ought  to  take  care  that  the  glory  of  our  forefathers  may 
not  be  tarnished.  We  will  lend  thee  our  right  hand  and  a  sword  ;  and  if  thou 
vilt  die  willingly,  thou  wilt  die  as  general  of  the  Jews  ;  but  if  unwillingly,  thou 
vilt  die  as  a  traitor  to  them."  As  soon  as  they  said  this,  they  began  to  thrust 
(heir  swords  at  him,  and  threatened  they  would  kill  him  if  he  thought  of  yielding 
himself  to  the  Romans. 

5.  Upon  this  Josephus  was  afraid  of  their  attacking  him,  and  yet  thought  he 
ihoiild  be  a  betrayer  of  the  commands  of  God,  if  he  died  before  they  were  de- 
Irrered.  So  he  began  to  talk  like  a  philosopher  to  them,  in  the  distress  he  was 
then  in,  when  he  said  thus  to  them. — **  O  my  friends,  why  are  we  so  earnest  to 
kill  ourselves  ?  and  why  do  we  set  our  soul  and  body,  which  are  such  dear  conu 
Mnions,  at  such  variance  ?  Can  any  one  pretend  that  I  am  not  the  man  I  was 
Rmnerly  7  Nay,  the  Romans  are  sensible  how  that  matter  stands  well  enough. 
h  is  a  brave  thing  to  die  in  war,  but  so  that  it  be  according  to  the  law  of  war,  by 
the  hand  of  conquerors.  If,  therefore,  I  avoid  death  from  the  sword  of  the  Ro- 
mans, I  am  truly  worthy  to  be  killed  by  my  own  sword  and  my  own  hand  :  but 
if  they  admit  of  mercy,  and  would  spare  their  enemy,  how  much  more  ought  we 
to  have  mercy  upon  ourselves,  and  to  spare  ourselves  ?  for  it  is  certainly  a  fooU 
Ui  thing  to  do  that  to  ourselves  which  we  quarrel  with  them  for  doing  to  us.  1 
confess  freely,  that  it  is  a  brave  thing  to  die  for  liberty,  but  still  so  that  it  bo  in 
irar,  and  done  by  those  who  take  that  liberty  from  us ;  but  in  the  present  case  oui 
Bnemies  do  neither  meet  us  in  battle,  nor  do  they  kill  us.  Now,  he  is  equally  a 
coward  who  will  not  die  when  he  is  obliged  to  die,  and  he  who  will  die  when  he 
la  not  obliged  so  to  do.  What  are  we  afraid  of  when  we  will  not  go  up  to  the 
Romans  ?  Is  it  death  ?  If  so,  what  we  are  afraid  of  when  we  but  suspect  our 
enemies  will  inflict  it  on  us,  shall  ^^  inflict  it  on  ourselves  for  certain  ?  But,  it 
may  be  said,  we  must  be  slaves.  And  are  we  then  in  a  clear  state  of  liberty  at 
present  ?  It  may  also  be  said,  that  it  is  a  manly  act  for  one  to  kill  himself.  No. 
certainly,  but  a  most  unmanly  one  ;  as  I  should  esteem  that  pilot  to  be  an  arrani 
coward,  who,  out  of  fear  of  a  storm,  should  sink  his  ship  of  his  own  accord 
Now,  self-murder  is  a  crime  most  remote  from  the  common  nature  of  all  animala 
md  an  instance  of  impiety  ogainst  God  our  Creator  :  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any 
tnimal  that  dies  by  its  own  contriyance  or  by  its  own  means,  for  the  desire  of 
life  is  a  law  engraven  in  them  all ;  on  which  account  we  deem  those  tliat  openly 
take  it  away  from  us  to  be  our  enemies,  and  those  that  do  it  by  treachery  are 
pumabed  for  to  doing.    And  do  not  you  think  that  God  is  very  angiy  when  a  i 
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does  injury  to  what  he  hath  bestowed  on  him  7    For  from  him  it  is  that  we  haY« 
received  our  being,  and  we  ought  to  leave  it  to  his  disposal  to  take  that  being 
away  from  us.     The  bodies  of  all  men  are,  indeed  mortal,  and  are  created  out 
of  corruptible  matter ;  but  the  soul  is  ever  immortal,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  di. 
finity  that  inhabits  our  bodies.     Besides,  if  any  one  destroys  or  abuses  a  depo- 
situm  he  hath  received  from  a  mere  man,  he  is  esteemed  a  wicked  and  perfidiDus 
person  ;  but  then  if  any  one  cast  out  of  his  body  this  divine  depositum,  can  we 
imagine  that  he  who  is  thereby  affronted  does  not  know  of  it  ?     Moreover,  our 
law  justly  ordains  that  slaves  which  run  away  from  their  masters  shall  be  punished* 
though  the  masters  they  ran  away  from  may  have  been  wicked  masters  to  them. 
And  shall  wo  endeavour  to  run  away  from  God,  who  is  the  best  of  all  masters,  anu 
not  think  ourselves  guilty  of  impiety  ?     Do  not  you  know,  that  those  who  depart 
out  of  this  life  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  pay  that  debt  which  was  re 
eeived  from  God,  when  he  that  lent  it  us  is  pleased  to  require  it  back  again,  en- 
joy eternal  fame  :  that  their  houses  and  their  posterity  are  sure ;  that  their  souls 
are  pure  and  obedient,  and  obtain  a  most  holy  place  in  heaven,  from  whence,  in 
the  revolutions  of  ages,  they  are  again  sent  into  pure  bodies  ;  while  the  souls  of 
those  whose  hands  have  acted  madly  against  themselves  are  received  by  the 
darkest  place  in  Hades,  and  while  God,  who  is  their  father,  punishes  those  that 
offend  against  either  of  them  in  their  posterity ;  for  which  reason  God  hates  such 
doings,  and  the  crime  is  punished  by  our  most  wise  legislator.     Accordingly 
our  laws  determine,  that  the  bodies  of  such  as  kill  themselves  should  be  exposed 
till  the  sun  be  set,  without  buriaf,  although  at  the  same  time  it  be  allowed  by  tbeni| 
to  be  lawful  to  bury  our  enemies  [sooner].     The  laws  of  other  nations  also  en- 
join such  men's  han(If  to  be  cut  off  when  they  are  dead,  which  hud  been  mado 
use  of  in  destroying  iiemselves  when  alive,  while  they  reckoned,  that  as  the 
body  is  alien  from  the  soul,  so  is  the  hand  alien  from  the  body.     It  is,  therefore, 
my  friends,  a  right  thing  to  reason  justly,  and  not  add  to  the  calamities  which 
men  bring  upon  us,  impiety  towards  our  Creator.     If  we  haye  a  mind  to  pre 
tferve  ourselves,  let  us  do  it ;  for  to  be  preserved  by  those  our  enemies  to  whom 
we  have  given  so  many  demonstrations  of  our  courage,  is  no  way  inglorious ; 
out  if  we  have  a  mind  to  die,  it  is  good  to  die  by  the  hand  of  those  that  have  con- 
quercd  us.     For  my  part,  I  will  not  run  over  to  our  enemies'  quarters,  in  order 
to  be  a  traitor  to  myself;  for  certainly  I  should  then  be  much  more  foolish  than 
those  that  deserted  to  the  enemy,  since  they  did  it  in  order  to  save  themselves, 
and  I  should  do  it  for  destruction,  for  my  own  destruction.     However,  I  heartily 
wish  the  Romans  may  prove  treacherous  in  this  matter  ;  for  it*,  afler  their  offer 
of  their  right  hand  for  security,  I  be  slain  by  them,  I  shall  die  cheerfully,  and 
carry  away  with  me  the  sense  of  their  perficUousness,  as  a  consolation  greater 
than  victory  itself." 

6.  Now  these  and  many  the  like  motives  did  Josephus  use  to  these  men  to 
prevent  their  murdering  themselves ;  but  desperation  had  shut  their  ears,  aa 
having  long  ago  devoted  themselves  to  die,  and  they  were  irritated  at  Josephu& 
They  then  ran  upon  him  with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  one  from  one  quarter 
and  another  from  another,  and  called  him  a  coward,  and  every  one  of  them  ap- 
peared openly  as  if  he  were  ready  to  smite  him  ;  but  he  called  to  one  of  them  by 
name,  and  looking  like  a  general  to  another,  and  taking  a  third  by  the  hand,  and 
making  a  fourth  ashamed  of  himself,  by  praying  him  to  forbear,  and  being  in  this 
condition  distracted  with  various  passions  (as  he  well  might  in  the  great  distresk 
he  was  then  in,)  he  kept  off  every  one  of  their  swords  from  killing  him,  and  was 
foiced  to  do  like  such  wild  beasts  as  are  encompassed  about  on  every  side,  who 
always  turn  themselves  against  those  that  last  touched  them.  Nay,  some  of  their 
tight  hands  wete  debilitated  by  the  reverence  they  bare  to  their  general  in  tnese 
his  fatal  calamities,  and  their  swords  dropped  out  of  their  hands,  and  not  a  few  of 
fnem  there  were  who,  when  they  aimed  to  smite  him  with  their  swords^  thev  veif 
not  thoroughly  either  willing  or  able  to  do  it. 
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7.  However,  m  this  extreme  distress  he  was  not  destitute  of  nis  usual  saj^s- 
city;  but  trusting  himself  to  the  providence  of  God,  he  put  his  life  into  hazard  [in 
the  manner  following.] — "  And  now,"  said  he,  "  since  it  is  resolved  among  you 
that  you  will  die,  come  on,  let  us  commit  our  mutual  deaths  to  determination  by 
lot.  He  whom  the  lot  falls  to  first,  let  him  be  killed  by  him  that  hath  the  second 
lot,  and  thus  fortune  shall  make  its  progress  through  us  all ;  nor  shall  any  of  us 
perish  by  his  own  right  hand  ;  for  it  would  be  unfair,  if,  when  the  rest  are  gone, 
•omebody  should  repent  and  save  himself."  This  proposal  appeared  to  them  to 
be  very  just ;  and  when  he  had  prevailed  with  them  to  determine  this  matter  by 
lots,  he  drew  one  of  the  lots  for  himself  also.  He  who  had  the  first  lot  laid  his 
neck  bare  to  him  that  had  the  next,  as  supposing  that  the  general  would  die 
among  them  immediately:  for  they  thought  death,  if  Josephus  might  but  die  with 
them,  sweeter  than  life  :  yet  was  he  with  another  letl  to  the  last,  whether  we  must 
fay  it  happened  so  by  chance,  or  whether  by  the  providence  of  God.  And  as  he 
was  very  desirous,  neither  to  he  condemned  by  the  lot,  nor,  if  he  had  been  led  to 
the  last,  to  imbrue  his  right  hand  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  he  persuaded 
him  to  trust  his  fidelity  to  him,  and  to  live  as  well  as  himself. 

8.  Thus  Josephus  escaped  in  the  war  with  the  Romans  and  in  this  his  own  war 

with  his  friends,  and  was  led  by  Nicanor  to  Vespasian.  But  now  all  the  Romans 

ran  together  to  see  him  ;  and  as  the  multitude  pressed  one  upon  another  about 

their  general,  there  was  a  tumult  of  a  various  kind  ;  while  some  rejoiced  that  Jo. 

sephus  was  taken,  and  some  threatened  him,  and  some  crowded  to  see  him  very 

aear ;  but  those  that  were  more  remote  cried  out  to  have  this  their  enemy  put  to 

death,  while  those  that  were  near  called  to  mind  the  actions  he  had  done,  and  a  deep 

concern  appeared  at  the  change  of  his  fortune.     Nor  were  there  any  of  the 

Roman  commanders,  how  much  soever  they  had  been  enraged  at  him  before,  but 

relented  when  he  came  to  the  sight  of  him.     Above  all  the  rest,  Titus's  own 

valour,  and  Josephus's  own  patience  under  his  afflictions,  made  him  pity  him,  as 

did  also  the  commiseration  of  his  age,  when  he  recalled  to  mind  that  but  a  little 

while  ago  he  was  fighting,  but  lay  now  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  which  made 

frim  consider  the  power  of  fortune,  and  how  quick  is  the  turn  of  affairs  in  war, 

and  how  no  state  of  men  is  sure  :  for  which  reason  he  then  made  a  great  many 

more  to  be  of  the  same  pitiful  temper  with  himself,  and  induced  them  to  commis. 

erate  Josephus.     He  was  also  of  great  weight  in  persuading  his  father  to  pre. 

serve  him.     However,  Vespasian  gave  strict  orders  that  he  should  be  kept  with 

great  caution,  as  though  he  would,  in  a  very  little  time,  send  him  to  Nero. 

9.  When  Josephus  heard  him  give  these  orders,  he  said  that  he  had  somewhat 
in  his  mind  that  he  would  willingly  say  to  himself  alone.  When,  therefore,  they 
were  all  ordered  to  withdraw,  excepting  Titus  and  two  of  their  friends,  he  said,— 
^  Thou,  O  Vespasian,  thinkest  no  more  than  that  thou  hast  taken  Josephus  him- 
self captive  ;  but  I  am  come  to  thee  as  a  messenger  of  greater  tidings ;  for  had  not 
I  been  sent  by  God  to  thee,  I  knew  what  was  the  law*  of  the  Jews  in  this  cawe, 
and  how  it  becomes  generals  to  die.  Dost  thou  send  me  to  Nero?  For  why? 
Aie  Nero's  successors  till  they  come  to  thee  still  alive  ?  Thou,  O  Vespasian,  ar» 
Caesar  and  emperor,  thou  and  this  thy  son.  Bind  me  now  still  faster,  and  keep 
me  for  thyself;  for  thou,  O  Caesar,  art  not  only  lord  over  mo,  but  over  the  lanJ^ 
and  the  sea  and  all  mankind  ;  and  certainly  I  deserve  to  be  kept  in  closer  custo- 
dy  than  I  now  am  in,  in  order  to  be  punished,  if  I  rashly  affirm  any  thing  of  God.' 
When  he  had  said  this,  Vespasian  at  present  did  not  believe  him,  but  supposed 
that  Josephus  said  this,  as  a  cunning  trick,  in  order  to  his  own  preservation;  btn 
in  a  little  time  he  was  convinced,  and  believed  what  he  said  to  be  true,  God  hinj 

*  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  the  law  of  Moses  here  mentioned  hy  Josephus,  and  afterward  by  Elei* 
nr,  B.  ru.  ch.  viiu  sect.  7 ;  and  almost  implied  in  B.  i.ch.  xiii.  sect  10  Hy  Josephus^s  commendatic/n  oi 
Pbasaelus  for  doing  so ;  I  mean  whereby  Jewish  generals  and  people  were  obliged  to  kill  themselve» 
imther  than  go  into  slavery  under  heathens.  I  doubt  this  would  have  been  no  better  than  stlf-murder . 
aod  I  believe  it  was  rather  some  vain  doctrine,  or  interpretation  of  the  .-\gid  Pharisees,  or  EsMas,  <  i  II* 
.  than  a  hist  conseouence  from  any  law  of  God  delivered  by  Moses 
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teir  erecting  his  expectations,  so  as  to  think  of  obtaining  the  empire,  and  by  othei 
signs  foreshowing  his  advancement.  He  also  found  Josephus  to  have  spokec 
truth  on  other  occasions :  for  one  of  those  friends  that  were  present  at  that  secret 
conference  said  to  Josephus, — *^  I  cannot  but  wonder  how  thou  couldest  not  fore 
tel  to  the  people  of  Jolapata  that  they  should  be  taken,  nor  couldest  foretel  this 
captivity  which  hath  happened  to  thyself,  unless  what  thou  now  say  est  be  a  vain 
thing,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rage  that  is  risen  against  thyself."  To  which  Jose- 
phus replied, — *'  I  did  foretel  to  the  people  of  Jotapata,  that  they  would  be  taken 
on  the  forty-seventh  day,  and  that  I  should  be  caught  alive  by  the  Romans." 
Now  when  Vespasian  had  inquired  of  the  captives  privately  about  these  predic- 
tions, he  found  them  to  be  tnie,  and  then  he  began  to  believe  those  that  concerned 
himself.  Yet  did  he  not  set  Josephus  at  liberty  from  his  bonds,  but  bestowed  op 
him  suits  of  clothes,  and  other  precious  giAs ;  he  treated  him  also  in  a  very 
obliging  manner,  and  continued  so  to  do,  Titus  still  joining  his  interest  in  the 
honours  that  were  done  him. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Haw  Joppa  was  tdken^  and  Tiberias  delivered  up. 

I  1.  Now  Vespasian  returned  to  Ptolemais  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  Pane 
mus  [Tamuz,]  and  from  thence  he  came  to  Ccesarea.  which  lay  by  the  seaside. 
This  was  a  very  great  city  of  Judea,  and  for  the  greatest  part  inhal)ited  by  Greeks: 
the  citizens  here  received  both  the  Roman  army  and  its  general  with  all  sorts  of 
SrCclamations  and  rejoicings,  and  this  partly  out  of  the  good  will  they  bore  to  the 
Romans,  but  principally  out  of  the  hatred  they  bore  to  those  that  were  conquered 
by  them ;  on  which  account  they  came  clamouring  against  Josephus  in  crowdsi 
and  desired  he  might  be  put  to  death.  But  Vespasian  passed  over  this  petition 
concerning  him,  as  offered  by  the  injudicious  multitude,  with  a  bare  silence. 
Two  of  the  legions  also  he  placed  at  Caesarea,  that  they  might  there  take  their 
winter-quarters,  as  perceiving  the  city  very  fit  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  he  placed 
the  tenth  and  the  fifth  at  Scythopolis,  that  he  might  not  distress  Cssarca  with  the 
entire  army.  This  place  was  warm,  even  in  winter,  as  it  was  suffocating  hot  io 
the  summer-time,  by  reason  of  its  situation  in  a  plain,  and  near  to  the  sea  [of 
Galilee.] 

2.  In  the  mean  time  there  were  gathered  together  as  well  such  as  had  sedi. 
tiously  got  out  from  among  their  enemies,  as  those  that  had  escaped  out  of  the  de- 
molished cities,  which  were  in  all  a  great  number,  and  repaired  Joppa,  which  had 
been  lofl  desolate  by  Cestius,  that  it  might  serve  them  for  a  place  of  refuge  ;  and 
because  the  adjoining  region  had  been  laid  waste  in  the  war,  and  was  not  capable 
of  suf)porting  them,  they  determined  to  go  off  to  sea.  They  also  built  themstilves 
a  great  many  piratical  ships,  and  turned  pirates  upon  the  seas  near  to  Syria,  and 
PhoBnicia,  and  Egypt,  and  made  those  seas  unnavigable  to  all  men.  Now  as 
soon  as  Vespasian  knew  of  their  conspiracy,  he  sent  both  footmen  and  horsemen 
to  Joppa,  who  entered  the  city,  which  was  unguarded,  in  the  night4ime  :  how. 
ever,  those  that  were  in  it  perceived  that  they  should  be  attacked,  and  were  afraid 
of  it ;  yet  did  they  not  endeavour  to  keep  the  Romans  out,  but  fled  to  their  ships, 
and  lay  at  sea  all  night  out  of  the  reach  of  their  darts. 

3.  Now  Joppa  is  not  naturally  a  haven,  for  it  ends  in  a  rough  shore,  where  all 
the  rest  of  it  is  strait,  but  the  two  ends  bend  towards  each  other,  where  there  are 
deep  precipices,  and  great  stones  that  jet  out  into  the  sea,  and  where  the  chains 
wherewith  Andromeda  was  bound  have  lefl  their  footsteps,  which  attest  to  the 
antiquity  of  that  fable.  But  the  north  wind  opposes  and  beats  upon  the  shore, 
and  dashes  mighty  waves  against  the  rocks  which  receive  them,  and  renden 
tlie  haven  more  dangerous  than  the  country  they  had  deserted.    Now  as  those 
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Ciple  of  Joppa  were  floating  abow  in  this  sea,  in  the  morning  there  fell  a  no- 
t  wind  upon  them ;  it  is  called  by  those  that  sail  there  the  black  north  wind, 
■nd  there  dashed  their  snip;^  one  against  another,  and  dashed  some  of  them 
against  the  rocks,  and  carried  many  of  thenx  by  force,  while  they  strove  against 
the  opposite  waves,  into  the  main  sea  ;  for  the  shore  was  so  rocky,  and  had  so 
many  of  the  enemy  upon  it,  that  they  were  afraid  to  come  to  land ;  nay,  the 
waves  rose  so  very  high  that  they  drowned  them  :  nor  was  there  any  place  whi- 
Iher  they  could  fly,  nor  any  way  to  save  themselves,  while  they  were  thrust  out  of 
the  sea  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  if  they  staid  where  they  were,  and  out  oi 
the  city,  by  the  violence  of  the  Romans.  And  much  lamentation  there  was  when 
the  ships  were  dashed  against  one  another,  and  a  terrible  noise  when  they  were 
broken  to  pieces ;  and  some  of  the  multitude  that  were  in  them  were  covered  with 
waves,  and  so  perished,  and  a  great  many  were  embarrassed  with  shipwrecks. 
But  some  of  them  thought,  that  to  die  by  their  own  swords  was  lighter  than  by 
the  sea,  and  so  they  killed  themselves  before  they  were  drowned ;  although  the 

S latest  part  of  them  were  carried  by  the  waves,  and  dashed  to  pieces  against 
e  abrupt  parts  of  the  rock,  insomuch  that  the  sea  was  bloody  a  long  way,  and 
the  maritime  parts  were  full  of  dead  bodies  ;  for  the  Romans  came  upon  those 
that  were  carried  to  the  shore,  and  destroyed  them  ;  and  the  number  of  the  bo 
dies  that  were  thus  thrown  out  of  the  sea  was  four  thousand  and  two  hundred. 
The  Romans  also  took  the  city  without  opposition,  and  utterly  demolished  it. 

4.  And  thus  was  Joppa  taken  twice  by  the  Romans  in  a  little  time ;  but 
Vespasian,  in  order  to  prevent  these  pirates  from  coming  thither  any  more, 
erected  a  camp  there,  where  the  citadel  of  Joppa  had  been,  and  lefl  a  body 
of  horse  in  it,  with  a  few  footmen,  that  these  last  might  stay  there  and  guard 
the  camp,  and  the  horsemen  might  spoil  the  country  that  lay  round  it,  and 
might  destroy  the  neighbouring  villages  and  smaller  cities.  So  these  troops 
overran  the  country,  as  they  were  ordered  to  do,  and  every  day  cut  to  pie* 
ces,  and  laid  desolate  the  whole  region. 

5.  But  now,  when  the  fate  of  Jotapata  was  related  at  Jerusalem,  a  great 
many  at  the  first  disbelieved  it,  on  account  of  the  vastness  of  the  calamity, 
and  because  they  had  no  eyewitness  to  attest  the  truth  of  what  was  related 
about  it ;  for  not  one  person  was  saved  to  be  a  messenger  of  that  news,  but 
a  feme  was  spread  abroad  at  random,  that  the  city  was  taken,  as  such  fame 
■sually  spreads  bad  news  about.  However,  the  truth  was  known  by  degrees 
from  the  places  near  Jotapata,  and  appeared  to  all  to  be  too  true.  Yet  were 
there  fictitious  stories  added  to  what  was  really  done  ;  for  it  was  reported  that 
Josephus  was  slain  at  the  taking  ofthe  city,  which  piece  of  news  filled  Jerusalcni 
full  of  sorrow.  In  every  house  also,  and  among  all  to  whom  any  of  the  slain 
ware  allied,  there  was  a  lamentation  for  them  ;  but  the  mourning  for  the  com 
mander  was  a  public  one,  and  some  mourned  for  those  that  had  lived  with  them, 
others  for  their  kindred,  others  for  their  friends,  and  others  for  their  brethren,  but 
all  mourned  for  Josephus ;  insomuch  that  the  lamentation  did  not  cease  in  the 
eity  before  the  thirtieth  day,  and  a  great  many  hired  mourners,*  with  their  pipes 
wiier  should  begin  their  melancholy  ditties  for  them. 

6.  But  as  the  truth  came  out  in  time,  it  appeared  how  the  affairs  of  Jotapata 
really  stood ;  yet  was  it  found  that  the  death  of  Josephus  was  a  fiction ;  and  when 
ihey  understood  that  he  was  alive,  and  was  among  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
eommanders  treated  him  at  another  rate  than  they  treated  captives,  they  were  aa 
vehemently  angry  at  him  now  as  they  had  showed  their  good  will  betbre,  whe« 
he  appeared  to  have  been  dead.  He  was  also  abused  by  some  as  having  been 
a  coward,  and  by  others  as  a  deserter:  and  the  city  was  full  of  indignation  at  hinu 
md  of  reproaches  cast  upon  him  ;  their  rage  was  also  aggravated  by  their  afllic. 

*  These  public  mourners,  hireH  upon  the  ripposed  death  of  Jn^phus,  and  the  real  death  ol  •ovuif 
•offv,  illustrate  yonie  passages  in  ilie  Bible,  which  tuppoM  the  tame  cuitoiQi,  at  Matt.  u.  17,  whet* 
> '  m  reader  mav  consult  the  note  of  Grotiut. 
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tions,  and  more  inflamed  by  their  ill  success ;  and  what  usually  becomes  an  occa 
aion  of  caution  to  wise  men«  I  mean  affliction,  became  a  spur  to  them  to  venturv 
farther  on  calamities,  and  the  end  of  one  misery  became  still  the  begimiing  of 
viother ;  they,  therefore,  resolved  to  fall  on  the  Romans  the  more  vehemently,  as 
vtisolvmg  to  be  revenged  on  him  in  revenging  tliemselves  on  the  Romans.  And 
this  was  the  state  of  Jerusalem  as  to  the  troubles  which  now  came  upon  it. 

7.  But  Vespasian,  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa,  while  the  king  per 
■uaded  him  himself  so  to  do  (partly  in  order  to  his  treating  the  general  and  bis 
army  in  the  best  and  most  splendid  manner  his  private  affairs  would  enable  hini 
to  do,  and  partly  that  lie  might,  by  their  means^  correct  such  tilings  as  were  amisi 
in  his  government,)  he  removed  from  that  Csesarea  which  was  by  tlie  seaside,  and 
went  to  that  which  is  called  Casarea  PhUippi;*  and  there  he  refreshed  his  army 
for  twenty  days,  and  was  himself  feasted  by  King  Agrippa,  where  he  also  re- 
turned  public  thanks  to  God  for  the  good  success  he  had  in  his  undertakings.  But 
as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  Tiberias  was  fond  of  innovations,  and  that  Tari 
chesB  had  revolted,  both  which  cities  were  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa,  tmf 
was  satisfied  within  himself  that  the  Jews  were  every  where  perverted  [from  theii 
obedience  to  their  governors,]  he  thought  it  seasonable  to  make  an  expeditioi. 
against  these  cities,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  Agrippa,  and  in  order  to  bring  his 
cities  to  reason.  So  he  sent  away  his  son  Titus  to  [the  other]  Csesarea,  that  he 
might  bring  the  army  that  lay  there  to  Scythopolis,  which  is  the  largest  city  of 
Decapolis,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  whither  he  came,  and  where  he 
waited  for  his  son.  tie  then  came  with  three  legions,  and  pitched  his  camp  thiity 
furlongs  off  Tiberias,  at  a  certain  station  easily  seen  by  the  innovators ;  it  is 
named  Sennabris.  He  also  sent  Valerian,  a  decurion,  with  fifly  horaemen,  to 
•peak  peaceably  to  tliose  that  were  in  the  city,  and  to  exhort  them  to  give  bin 
assurances  of  their  fidelity ;  for  he  had  heard  that  the  people  were  desirous  of 
peace,  but  were  obliged  by  some  of  the  seditious  part  to  join  with  them,  and  ») 
were  forced  to  fight  for  them.  When  Valerian  had  marched  up  to  the  place,  and 
was  near  the  wall,  he  alighted  off  his  horse,  and  made  those  that  were  with  hiLi 
do  the  same,  that  they  might  not  be  thought  to  come  to  skirmish  with  them ;  but 
before  they  could  come  to  discourse  one  with  another,  the  most  potent  men  among 
the  seditious  made  a  sally  upon  them  armed ;  their  leader  was  one  whoso  name 
was  Jesus,  the  son  of  Saphat,  the  principal  head  of  a  band  of  robbers.  Now  Va^ 
lerian,  neither  thinking  it  safe  to  fight  contrary  to  the  commands  of  the  general^ 
though  he  were  secure  of  a  victory,  and  knowing  that  it  was  a  very  hazardous 
undertaking  for  a  few  to  fight  with  many,  for  those  that  were  unprovided  to  fight 
those  that  were  ready,  and  being  on  other  accounts  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
onset  of  the  Jews,  he  ran  away  on  foot,  as  did  five  of  the  rest  in  like  manner,  and 
left  their  horses  behind  them  ;  which  horses  Jesus  led  away  into  the  city,  and  re 
joiced  as  if  they  had  taken  them  in  battle,  and  not  by  treachery. 

8.  Now  the  seniors  of  the  people,  and  such  as  were  of  principal  authority 
among  them,  fearing  what  would  be  the  issue  of  this  matter,  fled  to  the  camp  of 
the  Romans :  they  then  took  their  king  along  with  them,  and  fell  down  before 
Vespasian,  to  supplicate  his  favour,  and  besought  him  not  to  overlook  them,  nor 
to  impute  the  madness  of  a  few  to  the  whole  city ;  to  spare  a  people  that  have 
been  ever  civil  and  obliging  to  the  Romans,  but  to  bring  the  authors  of  this  revolt 
to  due  punishment,  who  had  hitherto  so  watched  them,  that  though  they  were  zea- 
lous to  give  them  security  of  their  right  hands  for  a  long  time,  yet  could  they  nol 
accomplish  the  same.  With  these  supplications  the  general  complied,  although 
he  were  very  angry  at  the  whole  city  about  the  carrj  ing  off  his  horses,  and  this  be 
cause  he  saw  that  Agrippa  was  under  a  great  concern  for  them.  So  when  Vespa. 
sian  and  Agrippa  had  accepted  of  their  right  hands  by  way  of  security,  Jefms  and 
his  party  thought  it  not  safe  for  them  to  continue  at  Tiberias,  so  they  ran  away 

*  Of  this  Csesarea  Philippi  (twice  mentioned  in  our  New  Testament,  Matthew,  xi?.  13 ,  Maik,  vSi 
fl.^  there  are  corns  ftiU  ezunt,  as  Soanheim  here  infonus  us 
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» Tariehese.  The  next  day  Vespasian  sent  Trajan  before  with  some  horsemen 
I  the  citailel,  to  make  trial  of  the  multitude,  whether  they  were  all  disposed  for 
ncc ;  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  the  people  were  of  the  same  mind  with  the  pe* 
tioner,  ho  took  his  army,  and  went  to  the  city;  upon  which  the  citizens  opened 
I  him  their  gates,  and  met  him  with  a(5clamations  of  joy,  and  called  him  their 
iTiour  and  benefactor.  But  as  the  army  was  a  great  while  in  getting  in  at  the 
ite%  they  were  so  narrow,  Vespasian  commanded  the  south  wall  to  be  broken 
ywn,  and  so  made  a  broad  passage  for  their  entrance.  However,  he  charged 
lem  to  abstain  from  rapine  and  injustice^  in  order  to  gratify  the  king,  and  on  his 
seount  spared  the  rest  of  tlie  wall,  while  the  king  undertook  for  them  that  the> 
Mmld  contmue  [faithful  to  the  Romans]  for  the  time  to  come.  And  thus  did  he 
■Core  this  city  to  •  a  quiet  state,  after  it  had  been  grievously  afilicted  by  the 

NlitiOD. 


CHAP.  X. 

How  Tarichea  was  taken.    A  Description  of  the  River  Jordan  and  of  the 
Country  of  Gennesareth. 

1.  AiTD  now  Vespasian  pitched  his  camp  between  this  city  and  Tarichese,  but 
itified  his  camp  more  strongly,  as  suspecting  that  he  should  be  forced  to  stay 
0ie,  and  have  a  long  war ;  for  all  the  innovators  had  gotten  together  at  Tari^ 
169,  as  relying  upon  the  strength  of  the  city,  and  on  the  lake  that  lay  by  it.  This 
ke  is  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  The  city  it* 
If  in  situated,  like  Tiberias,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain ;  and  on  those  sides 
hich  are  not  washed  by  the  sea  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Josephus,  the  ugh 
A  to  strongly  as  Tiberias  ;  for  the  wall  of  Tiberias  had  been  built  at  the  begin- 
Dg  of  the  Jews'  revolt,  when  he  had  great  plenty  of  money,  and  great  power, 
itTarichesB  partook  only  the  remains  of  that  liberality.  Yet  had  they  a  great 
imber  of  ships  gotten  ready  upon  the  lake,  that,  in  case  they  were  beatec  at 
nd,  they  might  retire  to  them ;  and  they  were  so  fitted  up,  that  they  might  un. 
Mrtake  a  sealght  also.  But  as  the  Romans  were  building  a  wall  about  their 
\mpy  Jesus  and  his  party  were  neither  affrighted  at  their  number,  nor  at  the  good 
der  they  were  in,  but  made  a  sally  upon  them ;  and  at  the  very  first  onset  the 
alders  of  the  wall  were  dispersed,  and  these  pulled  what  little  they  had  he- 
re built  to  pieces ,  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  armed  men  getting  together, 
id  before  they  had  suffered  any  thing  themselves,  they  retired  to  their  own  men. 
■I  then  the  Romans  pursued  them,  and  drove  them  into  their  ships,  where  they 
nched  out  as  far  as  might  give  them  the  opportunity  of  reaching  the  Romans 
tth  what  they  threw  at  them,  and  then  cast  anchor,  and  brought  their  ships  close, 
I  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  thence  fought  the  enemy  from  the  sea,  who  were  them- 
Ives  at  land.  But  Vespasian  hearing  that  a  great  multitude  of  them  were  gotten 
gether  in  the  plain  that  was  before  the  city,  he  thereupon  sent  his  son,  with  six 
mdred  chosen  horsemen,  to  disperse  them. 

3.  But  when  Titus  perceived  that  the  enen^  was  very  numerous,  he  sent  to 
•  fiither,  and  informed  him  that  he  should  want  more  forces.  But  as  he  saw  a 
•at  many  of  the  horsemen  eager  to  fight,  and  that  before  any  succours  could 
fne  to  them,  and  that  yet  some  of  them  were  privately  under  a  sort  of  conster- 
ttion  at  the  multitude  of  the  Jews,  he  stood  in  a  place  whence  he  might  be  heard, 
id  said  to  them, — "  My  brave  Romans !  for  it  is  right  for  me  to  put  you  in  mincl 
what  nation  you  are,  in  the  beginning  of  my  speech,  that  so  you  may  not  be 
Borant  who  you  are,  and  who  they  are  against  whom  we  are  going  to  fight. 
IT  ma  to  us  Romans,  no  part  of  the  habitable  earth  hath  been  able  to  escape  our 
iids  hitherto ;  hut  as  for  the  Jews,  that  I  may  speak  of  them  too,  though  thejr 
WB  beea  already  beaten,  yet  do  they  not  give  up  the  cause ;  and  a  sad  thing  f$ 
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would  be  for  os  to  grow  ii  caiy  under  our  good  success,  when  ihey  bear  up  under 
their  misfortunes-  As  to  the  alacrity  whicli  you  si  vow  puUUcly,  f  see  it,  and  re- 
joice at  it ;  yet  am  I  afraid  Icsl  ihe  multitude  of  the  feiiemy  should  bring  a  roa 
cealed  fright  upon  some  of  you:  lei  such  a  one  consider  again  'who  we  are  ihat 
are  to  fight,  and  who  those  are  against  whom  we  are  to  fight.  Now  these  3c%^ 
though  Ihey  be  very  bold,  and  great  desptsers  of  death,  are  but  atlisordedy  liody, 
and  utifikiUiil  in  wor^  and  may  rather  be  called  a  rout  than  an  army  ;  while  1  need 
Bay  nothing  of  our  skill  and  our  good  order;  for  this  is  the  reason  wiiy  we  Ro. 
mans  alone  are  exercised  for  war  in  lime  of  peace,  that  we  nxay  not  think  of  number 
for  miniber  whenwe  come  to  fight  with  our  enemies  ;  for  what  advantage  should  we 
reap  for  our  continual  sort  of  warfare,  if  we  must  still  be  equal  in  number  to  such 
&9  have  not  been  wsed  to  war  ?  Consider  farther,  th»t  you  are  to  have  a  conflici 
with  men  in  eflecl  unarmed,  while  you  are  well  armed;  with  footmen,  while  you 
are  horsemen,  with  those  that  have  no  good  general,  while  you  have  one  i  and 
as  these  advantages  make  you  in  efiect  manifold  more  than  you  are,  so  do  their 
disadvantages  mightily  diminish  their  number.  Now  it  is  not  the  mukitude  of 
men,  thou^  ihey  be  soldiers,  that  manages  wars  with  success,  but  tt  is  their 
bravery  that  does  it,  though  they  he  but  a  few  ;  for  a  few  are  easily  set  in  battle 
array,  and  can  easily  assist  one  another,  while  ovemumerous  armies  are  nwjre 
hurt  by  themselves  than  by  their  enemies.  It  is  boldness  and  rashness,  the  effects 
of  madness,  that  conduct  the  Jews,  Those  passione,  indeed,  make  a  great  figure 
when  they  succeed,  but  are  quite  extinguished  upon  the  least  ill  success  ;  btu  w« 
are  led  on  by  courage,  and  ohedieuee,  and  fortitude  which  shows  itself,  indeed, id 
our  good  fortune,  but  still  does  not  for  ever  desert  us  in  our  ill  fortune.  Nay,  in* 
deed,  your  fighting  is  to  be  on  greater  motives  than  those  of  the  Jews  ;  for  al- 
though they  run  the  hazard  of  war  for  liberty  and  for  their  countr}^,  yet  what  can 
be  a  greater  motive  to  us  than  glory?  and  that  it  may  never  be  said,  that  ailerwe 
fcave  got  dominion  of  the  habitable  earth,  the  Jews  are  able  to  confront  us.  We 
Bmst  also  reject  upon  this,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  our  suffering  any  incurabla 
disaster  in  the  present  case  ;  for  those  that  are  ready  to  assist  us  are  many,  and 
at  hand  also  :  yet  is  it  in  our  power  to  seize  upon  this  victory  ourselves,  ai^  1 
think  we  ought  to  prevent  the  coming  of  those  ray  father  is  sending  to  us  for  our  as- 
sistance, that  our  success  may  be  peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  of  greater  reputation  to 
us.  And  I  cannot  but  think  this  an  opportunity  wherein  my  father,  and  i,  apd 
j-ou  shall  be  all  put  to  the  trial,  whether  he  be  worthy  of  his  former  glorious  per- 
formances, whether  I  be  his  son  in  reality,  and  whether  you  be  really  my  soldier*, 
for  it  is  usual  for  my  father  to  conquer ;  and  for  myselt',  I  should  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  returning  to  him  if  I  were  once  taken  by  the  enemy-  And  how  will 
you  be  able  to  avoid  being  ashamed,  if  you  do  not  show  ecjual  courage  with  youi 
commander,  when  he  goes  before  you  into  danger  1  for  you  know  very  well  that 
I  shall  go  into  the  danger  first,  and  make  the  first  attack  upon  the  enemy.  Do 
not  3'^ou,  therefore,  desert  me,  but  persuade  yourselves  that  tiod  will  be  assisting 
to  my  onset.  Know  this  also  before  we  begin,  that  we  shall  now  have  better  suc- 
cess than  we  should  have,  if  we  were  to  fight  at  a  distance." 

3,  As  Titus  was  saying  this,  an  extraordinary  fury  fell  upon  the  men;  and  is 
rrajan  was  already  come  before  the  fight  began,  with  four  hundred  horsemen, 
they  were  uneasy  at  it,  because  the  reputation  of  the  victory  would  be  diminished 
by  being  common  lo  so  many,  Vespasian  had  also  sent  both  Anton ius  and  SUo^ 
with  two  thousand  archers,  and  had  given  it  them  in  charge  to  seiste  upon  the 
mountain  that  was  over  against  the  city,  and  repel  those  that  were  upon  the  wail  r 
which  archers  did  as  they  were  commanded,  and  prevented  those  that  attempted 
to  assist  them  that  way.  And  now  Titus  made  his  own  horse  march  first  against 
Uifj  enemy,  a^*  did  the  others  with  a  great  noise  after  him,  and  extended  ihem- 
felves  upon  the  plain  as  wide  as  the  enemy  which  confronted  them,  by  which 
means  the_T  appeared  much  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  Now  ili» 
Jews,  although  ihey  were  surprised  at  their  onset  and  at  their  good  order,  msd* 
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iMntance  against  their  attacks  for  a  little  while ;  but  when  thev  were  pricked 
with  their  long  poles,  and  overborne  by  the  violent  noise  of  the  horsemen,  they 
came  to  be  trampled  under  their  feet ;  many  also  of  them  were  slain  on  every  side, 
which  made  them  disperse  themselves  and  run  to  the  city  as  fast  as  every  one  of 
them  were  able.  So  Titus  pressed  upon  the  hindmost,  and  slew  them ;  and  of 
the  rest  some  he  fell  upon  as  they  stood  on  heaps,  and  some  he  prevented,  and 
met  them  in  the  mouth,  and  run  them  through ;  many  also  he  leaped  upon  as 
Chey  fell  one  upon  another,  and  trod  them  down,  and  cut  off  all  the  retreat  they 
had  to  the  wall,  and  turned  them  back  into  the  plain,  till  at  last  they  forced  a  pas* 
sage  by  their  multitude,  and  got  away,  and  ran  into  the  city. 

4.  But  now  there  fell  out  a  terrible  sedition  among  them  withm  the  city ;  for 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  who  had  possessions  there,  and  to  whom  the  city  be- 
longed, were  not  disposed  to  fight  from  the  very  beginning;  and  now  the  less  so, 
because  they  had  been  beaten  ;  but  the  foreigners,  which  were  very  numerous, 
would  force  them  to  fight  so  much  the  more,  insomuch  that  there  was  a  clamour 
and  a  tumult  among  them,  as  all  mutually  angry  one  at  another.  And  when  Titus 
heard  this  tumult,  lor  he  was  not  far  from  the  wall,  he  cried  out, — '*  Fellow  sol- 
diers, now  is  the  time  ;  and  why  do  we  make  any  delay,  when  God  is  giving  up 
the  Jews  to  us  7  Take  the  victory  which  is  given  you :  do  not  you  hear  what  o 
noise  they  make  ?  Those  that  have  escaped  our  hands  are  in  an  uproar  against 
one  another.  We  have  the  city,  if  we  make  haste  :  but  besides  haste,  we  must 
undergo  some  labour,  and  use  some  courage  ;  for  no  great  thing  uses  to  be  ac- 
compUshed  without  danger :  accordingly,  we  must  not  only  prevent  their  uniting 
again,  which  necessity  will  soon  compel  them  to  do,  but  we  must  also  prevent  the 
coming  of  our  own  men  to  our  assistance,  that  as  few  as  we  are  we  may  conquer 
so  great  a  multitude,  and  may  ourselves  alone  take  the  city." 

5.  As  soon  as  ever  Titus  had  said  this,  he  leaped  upon  his  horse,  and  rode 
apace  down  to  the  lake  ;  by  which  lake  he  marched,  and  entered  into  the  city  the 
first  of  them  all,  as  did  the  others  soon  ader  him.  Hereupon  those  that  were 
upon  the  walls  were  seized  with  a  terror  at  the  boldness  of  the  attempt,  nor  durst 
apy  one  venture  to  fight  with  him  or  to  hinder  him  ;  so  they  left  guarding  the 
chy ;  and  some  of  those  that  were  about  Jesus  fled  over  the  country,  while  others 
of  them  ran  down  to  the  lake,  and  met  the  enemy  in  the  teeth  ;  and  some  were 
■lain  as  they  were  getting  up  into  ships,  but  others  of  them  as  they  attempted  to 
overtake  those  that  were  already  gone  aboard.  There  was  also  a  great  slaughter 
made  in  the  city,  while  those  foreigners  that  had  not  fled  away  already  made  op. 
position ;  but  the  natural  inhabitants  were  killed  without  fighting ;  for  in  hopes 
of  Titus's  giving  them  his  right  hand  for  security,  and  out  of  a  consciousness  that 
they  had  not  given  any  consent  to  the  war,  they  avoided  fighting,  till  Titus  had 
•lain  the  authors  of  this  revolt,  and  then  put  a  stop  to  any  farther  slaughter,  out 
of  commiseration  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  place.  But  for  those  that  had  fled 
to  the  lake,  upon  seeing  the  city  taken,  they  sailed  as  far  as  they  possibly  could 
from  the  enemy. 

6.  Hereupon  Titus  sent  one  of  his  horsemen  to  his  father,  and  let  him  know 
the  good  news  of  what  he  had  done  ;  at  which,  as  was  natural,  he  was  very  joy- 
ful, both  on  account  of  the  courage  and  glorious  actions  of  his  son  ;  for  he  thought 
that  now  the  greatest  part  of  the  war  was  over.  He  then  came  thither  himsei/^ 
and  set  men  to  guard  the  city,  and  gave  them  command  to  take  care  that  nobody 
gut  privately  out  of  it,  but  to  kill  such  as  attempted  so  to  do.  And  on  the  next 
day  he  went  down  to  the  lake,  and  commanded  that  vessels  should  be  fitted  up  in 
order  to  pursue  those  that  had  escaped  in  the  ships.  These  vessels  were  quickly 
gotten  ready  accordingly,  because  there  was  great  plenty  of  materials,  and  a 
great  number  of  artificers  also.. 

7.  Now  this  lake  of  Gennesareln  is  so  called  from  the  country  adjoining  le 
t      Its  breadth  is  forty  furlongs ;  and  its  length  one  hundred  ;ind  forty     cti 
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wafers  are  sweel,  and  very  agreeble  for  drinking,  for  they  are  finer  than  thi 
ihick  waters  of  olhcr  fens :  the  lake  is  also  pure,  and  on  every  side  ends  directly 
at  the  shores  and  at  the  sand :  it  is  also  of  a  temperate  nature  when  you  draw  it 
up,  and  of  a  more  gentle  nature  than  river  or  fountain  water^  and  yet  always 
cooler  than  one  would  expect  in  so  ciiU'iiso  a  place  as  this  is  now  when  thii 
water  is  kept  in  the  open  air,  it  is  as  cold  as  that  snow  which  the  country  people 
are  accustomed  to  make  hy  oighl  in  summer.  There  are  several  kinds  of  fish  in 
It,  difierent  both  to  the  tajste  and  the  sight  from  those  ebewhert^*  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  river  Jordan.  Now  Panium  is  thought  to  be  the  foun 
tain  of  Jordan,  but  jo  reality  it  is  carried  thiilier  after  an  occult  manner  from 
the  place  called  Phiala :  this  place  lies  as  you  go  up  to  Trachonitis,  and  is 
a  hundred  and  twenty  furl  on  ^ry  from  Cajsarea,  and  is  not  far  out  of  the  road  no 
the  right  hand ;  and,  indeed,  it  hath  its  name  of  Phiala  [vial  or  bowl]  %'cry 
justly,  from  tlie  roundness  of  its  circumference,  aa  being  round  like  a  wheel ; 
its  water  continues  always  up  Jo  its  edges,  williout  either  sinking  or  tanning  over. 
And  as  this  origin  of  Jordan  was  forn*erly  not  known,  it  was  discovered  so  to  be 
when  Philip  was  tetrarch  of  Trachouitisi  for  he  had  chalT  thrown  into  Phiala, 
and  it  was  found  at  Panium,  where  the  ancients  lliought  the  fountain  head  of  the 
river  was,  whither  it  had  been,  therefore,  carried  [by  the  waters,]  As  for  Panium 
itself,  its  natural  beauty  had  been  improved  by  tbe  royal  liberality  of  Agrippa,  and 
adorned  at  his  e^Kpcnses,  Now  Jordan's  visible  stream  arises  from  this  cavern, 
and  divides  the  marshes  and  fens  of  the  lake  Scmechonitis  ;  and  when  it  hath 
run  another  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  it  first  passes  by  the  ciiy  Julias,  and 
then  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  lake  Oennesareth  \  atler  which  it  runs  a 
ioiig  way  over  a  desert,  and  then  makes  ita  exit  into  the  lake  Asphalutis* 

8,  The  country  also  tiiat  lies  over  againsi  this  luke  hath  the  same  name  of 
Getintsareih  ;  irs  nature  is  wonderful  as  well  as  its  beauty  ;  its  soil  is  so  fruttfui 
that  all  sorts  of  trees  can  grow  upon  it,  and  the  inhabitants,  accordingly,  plani 
all  sorts  of  trees  tliere  ;  for  the  temper  of  the  air  is  so  well  mixed  that  it  agreei 
very  well  with  those  several  sorta  j  particularly  walnuts,  which  require  the  eoldesi 
air,  flourish  there  in  vast  plenty;  there  are  palm-trees  also,  which  grow  beat  m 
hot  air ;  fig-trees  also  and  olives  grow  near  them,  which  yet  require  an  air  thai 
is  more  temperate.  Cue  may  call  this  place  the  ambition  of  nature,  where  it 
forces  those  plants  that  are  naturally  enemies  to  one  another  to  agree  together ; 
it  is  a  happy  contention  of  the  seasons,  as  if  every  one  of  them  laid  claina  to  this 
country  ;  tor  it  not  only  nourishes  ditierent  sorts  of  autumnal  Iruits  beyond  men'i 
nxpeciaiion,  but  preserves  I  hem  also  a  great  while  j  it  supplies  men  with  I  he 
principal  fruits,  with  grapes*  and  figs,  continually,  during  ten  months  of  il*e 
year,  and  the  rest  of  the  iruits  as  they  become  ripe  togetlier  through  the  wh^lo 
year :  for,  besides  the  good  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is  also  watered  from  a 
most  fertile  fountain.  The  people  of  the  country  called  it  CapJunrnaum  -•  some 
have  thought  it  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  produces  the  Coraciti  fish^M 
well  as  that  lake  does  which  is  near  to  Alexandria,  The  length  of  this  couniry 
extends  itself  along  the  banks  of  this  lake  that  bears  the  same  name  for  thirty 
furlongs,  and  is  in  breadth  twenty.     And  this  is  the  nature  of  the  place, 

9,  But  now,  when  the  vessels  were  gotten  ready,  Vespasian  put  onship^hoard 
iti  many  of  his  forces  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  be  too  hard  for  those  that  wem 
upon  tlie  lake,  and  set  sail  after  them.  Now  these  which  were  driven  into  the 
lake  could  neither  fly  to  the  land,  where  all  was  in  their  enemies'  band  and  in 

♦  li  may  be  worth  our  while  to  observ^e  here,  that  i^ear  ihia  lake  of  Gonneiareth,  grapes  mwd  figt  btnf 
oil  the  uces  len  iiionihg  of  ihe  year.  We  may  observe  aJ so,  ihat  in  Cyril  ofJeru^alern,  Caiech«i.  xvjii-  3, 
wliich  vtjaf  deUvcied  not  iDUgb^raTe  Easier,  iheic  were  tio  fresh  kavciof  fig-ire*!  nor  bupcliMof  trcfh 
irapea  in  ludta  ;  so  that  when  St  Mark  fiave,  ch.  jti.  13,  that  our  Saviaur.soon  aHef  the  iame  timed 
(Jiejcar,  came  and /i/wntf /*at«on  afig-iree  near  Jerusalem,  tyut  no  ftgsM'^^*^'  lAe  IfWW  ^tTnawjIf* 
rtpeniDg  munof  y«^  he  taysvery  true;  nor  were  ihey,  therefora^  other  ilian  oUI  leave*  wbicll  otif  ^• 
fi&ut  nw,  and  olJ  £gt  which  ha  «tp«cud,  and  whii^h  avea  with  Ub  commonly  haufi  dd  ih«  ti««  iM 
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wwt  against  them ;  nor  could  tttey  fight  upon  the  level  by  sea,  for  their  shipf 
were  small  and  fitted  only  for  piracy  ;  they  were  too  weak  to  fight  with  Vespa. 
■mn's  vessels,  and  the  mariners  that  were  in  them  were  so  few,  that  they  were 
afraid  to  come  near  the  Romans,  who  attacked  them  in  great  numbers.  However 
ta  they  sailed  round  about  the  vessels,  and  sometimes  as  they  came  near  them, 
they  threw  stones  at  the  Romans,  when  they  were  a  good  way  off,  or  came  closet 
•od  fought  them ;  yet  did  they  receive  the  greatest  harm  themselves  in  both 
cases.  As  for  the  stones  they  threw  at  the  Romans,  they  only  made  a  sound  one 
after  another ;  for  they  threw  them  against  such  as  were  in  their  armour,  while 
the  Roman  darts  could  reach  the  Jews  themselves ;  and  when  they  ventured  to 
come  near  the  Romans  they  became  sufferers  themselves,  before  they  could  do 
any  harm  to  the  other,  and  were  drowned,  they  and  their  ships  together.  As  for 
Illoae  that  endeavoured  to  come  to  an  actual  fight,  the  Romans  ran  many  of  them 
through  with  their  long  poles.  Sometimes  the  Romans  leaped  into  their  ships  with 
awords  in  their  hands,  and  slew  them ;  but  when  some  of  them  met  the  vessels, 
Ibc  Romans  caught  them  by  the  middle,  and  destroyed  at  once  their  ships,  and 
themselves  who  were  taken  in  them.  And  for  such  as  were  drowning  in  the  sea, 
if  they  lifted  their  heads  up  above  the  water,  they  were  either  killed  by  darts  oi 
i«iight  by  the  vessels  ;  but  if,  in  the  desperate  case  they  were  in,  they  attempted 
to  swim  to  their  enemies,  the  Romans  cut  off  either  their  heads  or  their  hands : 
and,  indeed,  they  were  destroyed  afler  vanous  manners  everywhere,  till  the  rest, 
being  put  to  flight,  were  forced  to  get  upon  the  land,  while  the  vessels  encom- 
passed them  about  [on  the  sea :]  but  as  many  of  these  were  repulsed  when  they 
were  getting  ashore,  they  were  killed  by  the  darts  upon  the  lake  ;  and  the  Romans 
leaped  out  of  their  vessels,  and  destroyed  a  great  many  more  upon  the  land :  one 
might  then  see  the  lake  all  bloody  and  full  of  dead  bodies,  for  not  one'  of  them 
eacaped.  And  a  terrible  stink  and  a  very  sad  sight  there  was  on  the  following 
days  over  that  country  ;  for  as  for  the  shores  they  were  full  of  shipwrecks,  and 
of  dead  bodies  all  swelled  ;  and  as  the  dead  bodies  were  inflamed  by  the  sun, 
and  putrified,  tliey  corrupted  the  air,  insomuch  that  the  misery  was  not  only  the 
object  of  commiseration  to  the  Jews,  but  to  those  that  hated  them,  and  had  been 
the  authors  of  that  misery.  This  was  the  upshot  of  the  sea-fight.  The  number 
of  the  slain,  mcluding  those  tliat  were  killed  in  the  city  before,  was  six  thousand 
five  hundred. 

10.  Afler  this  fight  was  over,  Vespasian  sat  upon  his  tribunal  at  Taricheoe,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  foreigners  from  the  old  inhabitants ;  for  those  foreigners 
appeared  to  have  begun  the  war.  So  he  deliberated  with  the  other  commanders 
whether  he  ought  to  save  those  old  inhabitants  or  not.  And  when  those  com. 
manders  alleged,  that  the  dismission  of  them  would  be  to  his  own  disadvantage, 
because  when  they  were  once  set  at  liberty  they  would  not  be  at  rest,  since  they 
would  be  people  destitute  of  proper  habitations,  and  would  be  able  to  compel  such 
aa  fled  to  fight  against  us,  Vespasian  acknowledged,  that  they  did  not  deserve  to 
bo  saved,  and  that  if  they  had  leave  given  them  to  fly  away,  they  would  make  use 
of  it  against  those  that  gave  them  that  leave.  But  still  he  considered  with  himself 
after  what  manner  they  should  be  slain  ;*  for  if  he  had  them  slain  there,  he  sus- 
pected that  the  people  of  the  country  would  thereby  become  his  enemies ;  for  that 
to  be  sure  they  would  never  bear  it,  that  so  many  that  had  been  supplicants  to ' 

*  Thit  is  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  action  that  Vespasian  ever  did  in  this  whole  war,  as  he  did  ft 
whh  great  reluctance  also.  It  was  done  both  after  public  assurance  given  of  sparing  the  prisoners*  lives, 
ttd  when  all  knew  and  confessed  that  these  prisoners  were  no  way  guilty  of  any  sedition  a^^ainst  the 
Romans.  Nor,  indeed,  did  Titus  now  give  his  consent,  so  far  as  appears,  nor  ever  acted  of  himself  so 
bubarouslj;  nay,  soon  after  this  Titus  grew  quite  weary  of  shedding  blood,  and  of  punishing  the  inno* 
Ciot  with  the  guilty,  and  gave  the  people  of  Gi&chala  leave  to  keep  the  Jewish  2>abbatn,  B.  iv.  ch.  \u  sect. 
3,5,  in  the  midst  of  their  siege.  Nor  was  Ves|>asian  disposed  to<do  what  he  did,  till  his  officers  persuaded 
bim,  and  that  from  two  principal  topics,  viz.  that  nothing  could  be  unjust  that  was  done  against  Jtwik 
•Bd  that  wheo  both  cannot  be  consistent,  advantage  must  prevail  over  Jia^ice.^  Admirable  court  doctrinee 
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him  should  be  killed ;  and  to  offer  violence  to  them  after  he  had  given  them  i 
ances  of  their  lives,  ho  could  not  himself  bear  to  do  it.  However,  his  friends 
were  too  hard  for  him,  and  pretended  that  nothing  against  Jews  could  be  any  im. 
piety  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  prefer  what  was  profitable  before  what  was  fit  to  be 
done,  where  both  could  not  be  made  consistent.  So  he  gave  them  an  ambiguous 
liber*,;  to  do  as  they  advised,  and  permitted  the  prisoners  to  go  along  no  other  road 
tlfan  that  which  led  to  Tiberias  only.  So  they  readily  believed  what  they  desired 
to  be  true,  and  went  alon^  securely,  with  their  efiects,  the  way  which  was  allowed 
them,  while  the  Romans  seized  upon  all  the  road  that  led  to  Tiberias,  that  nooo 
of  them  might  go  out  of  it,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  city.  Then  came  Vespasian, 
and  ordered  them  all  to  stand  in  the  stadium,  and  commanded  them  to  kill  the  old 
men,  together  with  the  others  that  were  useless,  which  wete  in  number  a  thousand 
and  two  hundred.  Out  of  the  young  men  he  chose  six  thousand  of  the  strongest, 
and  sent  them  to  Nero,  to  dig  through  the  isthmus,  and  sold  the  remainder  for 
slaves,  being  thirty  thousand  and  four  hundred,  besides  such  as  he  made  a 
present  of  to  Agrippa ;  for  as  to  those  that  belonged  to  his  kingdom,  he  gave  him 
leave  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  them:  however,  the  king  sold  these  also  for 
slaves ;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  multitude  who  were  Trachonites,  and  Gaulanites, 
and  of  Hippos,  and  some  of  Gadara,  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  seditious  per- 
sons and  fugitives,  who  were  of  such  shameful  characters  that  they  preferreawar 
before  peace.  These  prisoners  ware  taken  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
Gorpieus  [Ekil.] 
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coHTAnnifo  THs  nrrEBVAL  op  jlbovt  onb  tbab. 

nOM  THE  8IEOE  OF  QAMALA  TO  THE  COmJfQ  OF  TITOS  TO 
BESIEOE  JERUSALEM, 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Siege  and  Taking  of  Ganuda. 

LI*  Now  all  those  Galileans  who,  afler  the  taking  of  Jotapata,  had  revolted  h^mi 
ft  Romans,  did,  upon  the  conquest  ofTaricheae,  deliver  themselves  up  to  them 
anin.  And  the  Romans  received  all  the  fortresses  and  the  cities,  excepting 
6i8chala  and  those  that  had  seized  upon  Mount  Tabor ;  Gamala  also,  which  is  a 
city  over  against  Taricheae,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  conspired  with  them. 
This  city  lay  upon  the  borders  of  Agrippa's  kingdom,  as  also  did  Sogana  and  Se- 
leocia.  And  these  were  both  parts  of  Gaulanitis ;  for  Sogana  was  a  part  of  thai 
called  the  Upper  Gaulanitis;  as  was  Gamala  of  the  Lower;  while  Seleucia  was 
Vtuated  at  the  lake  Semechonitis,  which  lake  is  thirty  furlongs  in  breadth  and  sixty 
in  length  ;  its  marshes  reach  as  far  as  the  place  Daphne,  which,  in  other  respects 
is  a  delicious  place,  and  hath  such  fountains  as  supply  water  to  what  is  called 
Idtile  Jordan^  under  the  temple  of  the  golden  calf,*  where  it  is  sent  into  Greal 
Jordan.  Now  Agrippa  had  united  Sogana  and  Seleucia  by  leagues  to  himself 
It  the  very  beginning  of  the  revolt  from  the  Romans ;  yet  did  not  Gamala  accede 
to  them,  but  reUed  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  place,  which  was  greater  than  that  of 
Jotapata;  for  it  was  situated  upon  a  rough  ridge  of  a  high  mountain,  with  a  kind 
of  neck  in  the  middle ;  where  it  begins  to  ascend  it  lengthens  itself,  and  declineox 
as  much  downward  before  as  behind,  insomuch  that  it  is  like  a  camel  in  figure, 
fiom  whence  it  is  so  named,  although  the  people  of  the  country  do  not  pronounce 
h  accurately :  both  on  the  side  and  the  face  there  are  abrupt  parts  divided  from 
the  rest,  and  ending  in  vast  deep  valleys ;  yet  are  the  parts  behind,  where  they 
are  joined  to  the  mountain,  somewhat  easier  of  ascent  than  the  other;  but  then  this 
people  belonging  to  the  place  have  cut  an  oblique  ditch  there,  and  made  that  hard 
Id  be  ascended  also.  On  its  acclivity,  which  is  strait,  houses  arc  built,  and  those 
rory  thick  and  close  to  one  another.  The  city  also  hangs  so  strangely,  that  it 
looks  as  if  it  would  fall  down  upon  itself,  so  sharp  is  it  at  the  top.  It  is  exposed 
b  the  south,  and  its  southern  mount,  which  reaches  to  an  immense  height,  was  in 
tfie  nature  of  a  citadel  to  the  city ;  and  above  that  was  a  precipice,  not  walled 
about,  but  extending  itself  to  an  immense  depth.  There  was  also  a  spring  of  water 
within  the  wall,  at  the  utmost  limits  of  the  city. 

2.  As  this  city  was  naturally  hard  to  be  taken,  so  had  Josephus,  by  building  a 
wall  about  it,  made  it  still  stronger,  as  also  by  ditches  and  mines  underground. 
The  people  that  were  in  it  were  made  more  bold  by  the  nature  of  the  place  than 
Iho  people  of  Jotapata  had  been,  but  it  had  much  fewer  fighting  men  in  it;  and 
(hey  had  such  a  confidence  in  the  situation  of  the  place,  that  they  thought  the 

•  Here  we  have  the  exact  situation  of  one  of  Jeroboam*!  golden  ealvtSf  at  the  exit  of  Little  Jordaa 
aio  Great  Jordan,  near  a  place  called  Daphne^  but  of  old  Dan,  See  the  note  on  Antiq.  B.  viit.  ch.  vUL 
«et  4.  But  RelanH  suspects  that  even  here  we  should  read  Dan  irftMtd  of  Daphne,  there  btSag  an 
9hm  dae  mnj  nMntion  of  a  place  called  J)«9hni  berfabouta. 
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enemy  could  not  be  too  many  for  them ;  for  the  city  had  been  filled  with  thot9 
that  had  fled  to  it  for  safety  on  account  of  its  strength ;  on  which  account  they 
had  been  able  to  resist  those  whom  Agrippa  sent  to  besiege  it  for  seven  months 
together. 

3.  But  Vespasian  removed  from  Emmaus,  where  he  had  last  pitched  his  camp  be. 
fore  the  city  Tiberias  (now  Emmaus,  if  it  be  interpreted,  may  be  rendered  A  watm 
haihy  for  therein  is  a  spring  of  warm  water,  useful  for  healing,)  and  came  to  Ga 
mala ;  yet  was  his  situation  such  that  he  was  not  able  to  encompass  it  all  around 
with  soldiers  to  watch  it ;  but  where  the  places  were  practicable,  he  sent  men  to 
watch  it,  and  seized  upon  that  mountain  which  was  over  it*  And  as  the  legions 
itccording  to  their  usual  custom,  were  fortifying  their  camp  upon  that  mountain,  be 
began  to  cast  up  banks  at  the  bottom,  at  the  part  toward  the  east,  where  the  highest 
(ower  of  the  whole  city  was,  and  where  the  fifteenth  legion  pitched  their  camp : 
while  the  fifth  legion  did  duty  over  against  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  whilst  the 
tenth  legion  filled  up  the  ditches  and  valleys.  Now  at  this  time  it  was  that  as 
King  Agrippa  was  come  nigh  the  walls,  and  was  endeavouring  to  speak  to  those 
that  were  on  the  walls  about  a  surrender,  he  was  hit  with  a  stone  on  his  right  el« 
bow  by  one  of  the  slingers ;  he  was  then  immediately  surrounded  with  h£  own 
men.  But  the  Romans  were  excited  to  set  about  the  siege  by  their  Indignation 
on  the  king's  account,  and  by  their  fears  on  their  own  account,  as  concluding  that 
those  men  would  omit  no  kinds  of  barbarity  against  foreigners  and  enemies,  who 
were  so  enraged  against  one  of  their  own  nation,  and  one  that  advised  them  to 
nothing  but  what  was  for  their  own  advantage. 

4.  Now  when  the  banks  were  finished,  which  was  done  on  the  sudden,  both  bj 
the  multitude  of  hands  and  by  their  being  accustomed  to  such  work,  they  brought 
the  machines ;  but  Chares  and  Joseph,  who  were  the  most  potent  men  in  the  city, 
set  their  armed  men  in  order,  though  already  in  a  fright,  because  they  did  not 
suppose  that  the  city  could  hold  out  long,  since  they  had  not  a  sufficient  quantity 
either  of  water,  or  of  other  necessaries.  However,  these  their  leaders  encoOraged 
them,  and  brought  them  out  upon  the  wall,  and  for  a  while,  indeed,  they  drove 
away  those  that  wore  bringing  the  machines  ;  but  when  those  machines  threw 
darts  and  stones  at  them,  they  retired  into  the  city ;  then  did  the  Romans  bring 
battering-rams  to  three  several  places,  and  made  the  walls  shake  [and  fkll.j 
They  then  poured  in  over  the  parts  of  the  wall  that  were  thrown  down,  with  the 
mighty  sound  of  trumpets  and  noise  of  armour,  and  with  a  shout  of  the  soldiers, 
and  brake  in  by  force  upon  those  that  weie  in  the  city  ;  but  these  men  fell  upoD 
the  Romans  for  some  time  at  their  first  entrance,  and  prevented  their  going  any 
farther,  and  with  great  courage  beat  them  back  ;  and  the  Romans  were  so  over- 
powered by  the  greater  multitude  of  the  people,  who  beat  them  on  every  side, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  run  into  upper  parts  of  the  city.  Whereupon  the  people 
turned  about  and  fell  upon  their  enemies,  who  had  attacked  them,  and  thrust  them 
down  to  the  lower  parts,  and  as  they  were  distressed  by  the  narrowness  aind  dif- 
ficulty of  the  place,  slew  them ;  and  as  these  Romans  could  neither  beat  those 
back  that  were  *bove  them,  nor  escape  the  force  of  their  own  men  that  were  for- 
cing their  way  forward,  they  were  compelled  to  fly  into  their  enemies'  houses, 
which  wore  low;  but  these  houses,  being  thus  full  of  soldiers,  whose  weight  they 
could  not  bear,  fell  down  suddenly ;  and  when  one  house  fell  it  shook  down  a 
gri^at  many  of  those  that  were  under  it,  as  did  those  do  to  such  as  were  under 
Uiem.  By  this  means  a  vast  number  of  the  Romans  perished,  for  they  were  so 
terribly  distressed,  that  although  they  saw  the  houses  subsiding,  they  were  com 
polled  to  leap  upon  the  tops  of  them  ;  so  that  a  great  many  were  ground  to  powdei 
by  these  ruins,  and  a  great  many  of  those  that  got  from  under  them  lost  some  of 
their  limbs,  ))ut  still  a  greater  number  were  suflocated  by  the  dust  that  arose  fronr 
those  ruins.  The  people  of  Gatnala  supposed  this  to  bo  an  assistance  afforded 
them  by  God  and  without  regarding  what  damage  they  suflered  themselves,  they 
nrensed  I'orwara,  ana  thrust  the  enemy  upon  the  tops  of  their  houses ;  and  wh»<i 
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diey  stumbled  in  the  sharp  and  narrow  streets,  and  were  perpetually  falling  down, 
they  threw  their  stones  o  darts  at  them  and  slew  them.  Now,  the  very  ruina 
afibrded  them  stones  enough,  and  for  iron  weapons  the  dead  men  of  the  enemies' 
tide  atTorded  them  what  they  wanted  ;  for,  drawing  the  swords  of  those  thai 
were  dead,  they  made  use  of  them  to  dispatch  such  as  were  only  half  dead ;  nay 
there  were  a  great  number  who,  upon  their  falling  down  from  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  stabbed  themselves  and  died  after  that  manner  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  easy 
&»r  those  that  were  beaten  back  to  fly  away  ;  for  they  were  so  unacquainted  with 
the  ways,  and  the  dust  was  so  thick,  that  they  wandered  about  without  knowing 
one  another,  and  fell  down  dead  among  the  crowd. 

5.  Those,  therefore,  that  were  able  to  find  the  ways  out  of  the  city  retired. 
But  now  Vespasian  always  stayed  among  those  that  were  hard  set ;  for  he  was 
deeply  affected  with  seeing  the  ruins  of  the  city  falling  upon  his  army,  and  forgot 
to  take  care  of  his  own  preseveration.  He  went  up  gradually  towards  the  highest 
parts  of  the  city  before  he  was  aware,  and  was  left  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  having 
only  a  very  few  with  him  ;  for  even  his  son  Titus  was  not  with  him  at  that  tims, 
having  ^en  then  sent  into  Syria  to  Mucianus.  However,  he  thought  it  not  safe 
to  fly,  nor  did  he  esteem  it  a  fit  thing  for  him  to  do  ;  but  calling  to  mind  the  ac- 
tions  he  had  done  from  his  youth,  and  recollecting  his  courage,  as  if  he  had 
l)eeu  excited  by  a  divine  fury,  he  covered  himself  and  those  that  were  with  him 
with  their  shields,  and  formed  a  testudo  over  both  their  bodies  and  their  armour, 
and  bore  up  against  the  enemies'  attacks,  who  came  running  down  from  the  top 
of  the  city  ;  and  without  showing  any  dread  at  the  multitude  of  the  men  or  of 
their  darts,  he  endured  all,  until  the  enemy  took  notice  of  that  divine  courage  that 
was  within  him, .  and  remitted  of  their  attacks ;  and  when  they  pressed  less  zea. 
lously  upon  him,  he  retired,  though  without  showing  his  back  to  them,  till  he  was 
gotten  out  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  Now  a  great  number  of  the  Romans  fell  in 
this  battle,  among  whom  was  Ebutius,  the  decurion,  a  man  who  appeared  not 
only  in  this  engagement,  wherein  he  fell,  but  everywhere,  and  in  former  engage- 
ments to  be  of  the  truest  courage,  and  one  that  had  done  very  great  mischief  to 
the  Jews.  But  there  was  a  centurion  whose  name  was  Galltis,  who  during  this 
disorder  being  encompassed  about,  he  and  ten  other  soldiers  privately  crept  into 
the  house  of  a  certain  person,  where  he  heard  them  talking  at  supper  what  the 
people  intended  to  do  against  the  Romans,  or  a  bout  themselves  (for  both  the  man 
himself  and  those  with  him  were  Syrians.)  So  he  got  up  in  the  night-time,  and 
cut  all  their  throats,  and  escaped,  together  with  his  soldiers,  to  the  Romans. 

6.  And  now  Vespasian  comforted  his  army,  which  was  much  dejected  by 
reflecting  on  their  ill  success,  and  because  they  had  never  before  fallen  into 
fuch  a  calanruty,  and,  besides  this,  because  they  were  greatly  ashamed  that 
they  had  U(i  their  general  alone  in  great  dangers.  As  to  what  concerned 
himself,  he  avoided  to  say  any  thing,  that  he  might  by  no  means  seem  to 
complain  &  it ;  but  he  said,  that  "  we  ought  to  bear  manfully  what  usually  falls 
out  in  war,  <id  this  by  considering  what  the  nature  of  war  is,  and  how  it  can  ne- 
rer  be  that  ve  must  conquer  without  bloodshed  on  our  own  side  ;  for  there  stands 
about  as  tl*«i  fortune,  which  is  of  its  own  nature  mutable  :  that  while  they  had  kil. 
led  so  m^ny  ten  thousands  of  the  Jews,  they  had  now  paid  theif  small  share  of 
the  reckoning  to  fate,  and  as  it  is  the  part  of  weak  people  to  be  too  much  puffed 
up  with  good  success,  so  is  it  the  part  of  cowards  to  be  too  much  afirighted  at  that 
which  is  ill ;  for  the  change  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  sudden  on  both  sides,  and 
he  is  the  best  warrior  who  is  of  a  sober  mind  under  misfortunes,  that  he  may  con- 
tinue in  that  temper,  and  cheerfully  recover  what  hath  been  lost  formerly  ;  aitd 
as  for  what  had  now  happened,  it  was  neither  owing  to  their  own  effeminacy,  nor 
to  the  valour  of  the  Jews,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  place  was  the  occasion  of  their 
advantage  and  of  our  disappointment :  Upon  reflecting  on  which  matter  one  roigtii 
blame  your  zeal  as  perfectly  ungovernable ;  for  when  the  enemy  had  retired  to 
their  highest  fastnesses,  you  ought  to  have  restrained  yourselves    and  not,  kf 
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presenting  yourselves  at  the  top  of  the  cityt  to  be  exposed  to  dangers ,  but  upon 
your  having  obtained  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  you  ought  to  have  provoked  those 
that  had  retired  thither  to  a  safe  and  settled  battle:  whereas  in  rushing  so  hastily 
upon  victory,  you  took  no  care  of  your  safety.  But  this  incautiousness  in  war 
and  this  madness  of  zeal,  is  not  a  Roman  maxim,  while  we  perform  all  that  we 
attempt  by  skill  and  good  order :  that  procedure  is  the  part  of  barbarians,  and  is 
what  the  Jews  chiefly  support  themselves  by.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  return  to 
our  own  virtue,  and  to  be  rather  angry  than  any  longer  dejected  at  this  unlucky 
misfortune,  and  let  every  one  seek  for  his  own  consolation  from  his  own  hand; 
for  by  this  mean  she  will  avenge  those  that  have  been  destroyed,  and  punish  those 
that  have  killed  them.  For  myself  I  will  endeavoun^  as  I  have  now  done,  to  go 
first  before  you  against  your  enemies  in  every  engagement,  and  to  be  the  last  tluit 
retires  from  it.'* 

7.  So  Vespasian  encouraged  his  army  by  this  speech ;  but  for  the  people  of 
Gamala,  it  happened  that  they  took  courage  for  a  little  while  upon  such  great  ans 
unaccountable  success  as  they  had  had.  But  when  they  considered  with  them- 
selves, that  they  had  now  no  hopes  of  any  terms  of  accommodation,  and  reflect 
mg  upon  it  that  they  could  not  get  away,  and  that  their  provisions  began  already 
to  be  short,  they  were  exceedingly  cast  down,  and  their  courage  failed  them :  yel 
did  they  not  neglect  what  might  be  for  their  preservation,  so  far  as  they  were 
able,  but  the  most  courageous  among  them  guarded  those  parts  of  the  wall  that 
were  beaten  down,  while  the  more  infirm  did  the  same  to  the  rest  of  the  wall  that 
still  remained  round  the  city.  And  as  the  Romans  raised  their  banks,  and  at- 
tempted to  get  into  the  city  a  second  time,  a  great  many  of  them  fled  out  of  the 
city  through  impracticable  valleys,  where  no  guards  were  placed,  as  also  through 
subterraneous  caverns ;  while  those  that  were  afraid  of  being  caught,  and  forth^ 
reason  stayed  in  the  city,  perished  for  want  of  food ;  for  what  food  they  had  was 
brought  together  from  all  quarters,  and  reserved  for  the  fighting  men. 

8.  And  these  were  the  hard  circumstances  the  people  of  Gamala  were  in. 
But  now  Vespasian  went  about  another  work  by  the  by  during  this  siege,  and 
that  was  to  subdue  those  that  had  seized  upon  Mount  Tabor,  a  place  that  lies  in 
the  middle  between  the  great  plain  and  Scythopolis,  whose  top  is  elevated  as  high 
as  thirty  furlongs,*  and  is  hardly  to  be  ascended  on  its  north  side ;  its  top  is  a 
plain  of  twenty-six  furlongs,  and  all  encompassed  with  a  wall.  Now  Josephos 
erected  this  so  long  a  wall  in  forty  days  time,  and  furnished  it  with  other  mate* 
rials,  and  with  water  from  below ;  for  the  inhabitants  only  made  use  of  rain  water*. 
as,  therefore,  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  people  gotten  togetlier  upon  this 
mountain,  Vespasian  sent  Placidus  with  six  hundred  horsemen  thither.  Now  as 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  ascend  the  mountain,  he  invited  many  of  them  to 
peace,  by  the  oflier  of  his  right  hand  for  their  security,  and  of  his  intercession  for 
them.  Accordingly  they  came  down,  but  with  a  treacherous  design,  as  well  as 
be  had  the  hke  treacherous  desigr  upon  them  on  the  other  side ;  for  Placidus 
spoke  mildly  to  them,  as  aiming  to  Ae  them,  when  he  got  them  into  the  plain; 
they  also  came  down  as  complying  with  bis  proposals,  but  it  was  in  order  to  fall 
ap«n  him  when  he  was  not  aware  of  it :  kowever,  Placidus's  stratagem  was  too 
oard  for  theirs ;  for  when  the  Jews  begar  o  fight,  he  pretended  to  run  away,  and 
when  they  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Romar     he  enticed  them  a  great  way  along  the 

*  These  numbers  in  Josephue  of  30  furlongs  ascen  to  the  top  of  Mount  Tabor,  whether  we  estunatt 
a  by  winding  and  gradual,  or  by  the  perpendicular  altitude,  and  of  26  furlongs  in  circumference  upoa 
the  top,  as  also  the  15  furlongs  for  this  ascent  in  Polybius,  with  Geuiinus's  perpendicular  altitude  oral- 
most  14  furlongs,  here  noted  by  Dr.  Hudson,  do  none  of  them  agree  with  the  authentic  testimony  of  Mr. 
Maundrel,  an  eyewitness,  page  112,  who  says  he  was  not  an  hour  in  getting  up  to  the  top  of  this  Mount 
Tabor,  and  that  the  area  oi  the  top  is  an  oval  of  about  two  furlongs  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  So  I 
Hither  suppose  Josephus  wrote  3  furlongs  for  the  ascent  or  altitude,  instead  of  30 ;  and  6  fuiluogs  for  thi 
circumference  at  the  top,  instead  of  26 :  since  a  mountain  of  only  3  furlongs  perpendicular  altitude  ma? 
•atily  require  nearar»  nour^s  ascent,  and  the  circumference  of  an  oval  of  the  foregoing  quantity  is  near  o 
Airlongs  Norceriamly  could  such  a  vast  circumference  as  26  furlongs  or  3  and  a  quarter  milesy  at  tlial 
ll^ht,  be  encompassed  with  a  wall,  including  a  trench  and  other  fortifications,  perhaps  UlOM  "^^H  m 
tMMJng,  ibid,  in  ths  ansU  intenral  of  40  days,  at  Josephus  her^  sayi  tAey  wera  by  himaelC 
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plAin^  and  then  made  his  horaemen  turn  back ;  whereupon  he  beat  them,  and  }Ae*i 
a  great  p^mber  of  them,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  rest  of  the  multi'iide,  aa<l 
hkidered  their  return.  So  they  left  Tabor,  and  fled  to  Jerusalem,  while  the  pej. 
pie  of  the  country  came  to  terms  with  him,  for  their  water  failed  them,  and  m 
they  delivered  up  the  mountain  and  themselves  to  Placidus. 

9.  But  of  the  people  of  Gamala  those  that  were  of  the  bolder  sort  fled  away 
and  hid  themselves,  while  the  more  infirm  perished  by  famine  ;  but  the  men  of 
war  sustained  the  siege  till  the  two  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Hyperhere. 
tens  [Tisri,]  when  three  soldiers  of  the  fiAeenth  legion,  about  the  morning  watch, 
got  under  a  high  tower  that  was  near  them,  and  undermined  it,  without  making 
any  noise ;  nor  when  they  either  came  to  it,  which  was  in  the  night-time,  nor 
when  they  were  under  it,  did  those  that  guarded  it  perceive  them.  These  soldiers 
then  upon  their  coming  avoided  making  a  noise,  and  when  they  had  rolled  away 
five  of  its  strongest  stones,  they  went  away  hastily ;  whereupon  the  tower  fell 
down  upon  a  sudden,  with  a  very  great  noise,  and  its  guard  fell  headlong  with  it; 
so  that  those  that  kept  guard  at  other  places  were  under  such  disturbance  that 
tbcy  ran  away:  the  Romans  also  slew  many  of  those  that  ventured  to  oppose 
tbem,  among  whom  was  Joseph,  who  was  slain  by  a  dart,  as  he  was  running 
away  over  that  part  of  the  wall  that  was  broken  down  :  but  as  those  that  were  in 
the  city  were  greatly  affrighted  at  the  noise,  they  ran  hither  and  thither,  and  a 
great  consternation  fell  upon  them,  as  though  all  the  enemy  had  fallen  in  at  once 
upon  them.  Then  it  was  that  Chares,  who  was  ill,  and  under  ^the  physician's 
hands,  gave  up  the  ghost,  the  fear  he  was  in  greatly  contributing  to  make  his 
difltemper  fatal  to  him.  But  the  Romans  so  well  remembered  their  former  ill 
success,  that  they  did  not  enter  the  city  till  the  three  and  twentieth  day  of  the 
forementioned  month. 

10.  At  which  time  Titus,  who  was  now  returned,  out  of  the  indignation  he  had 
at  the  destruction  the  Romans  had  undergone  while  he  was  absent,  took  two 
hundred  chosen  horsemen,  and  some  footmen  with  him,  and  entered  without  noisa 
into  the  city.  Now  as  the  watch  perceived  that  he  was  coming,  they  made  a 
noise,  and  betook  themselves  to  their  anns ;  and  as  that  his  entrance  was  pre* 
•ently  known  to  those  that  were  in  the  city,  some  of  them  caught  hold  of  theii 
children  and  their  wives,  and  drew  them  afler  them,  and  fled  away  to  the  citadel, 
with  lamentations  and  cries,  while  others  of  them  went  to  meet  Titus,  and  were 
killed  perpetually;  but  so  many  of  them  as  were  hindered  from  running  up  to 
the  citadel,  not  knowing  what  in  the  world  to  do,  fell  among  the  Roman  guards, 
while  the  groans  of  those  that  were  killed  were  prodigiously  great  every  where, 
and  blood  ran  down  over  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  from  the  upper.  But 
then  Vespasian  himself  came  to  his  assistance  against  those  that  had  Aed  to  the 
citadrl,  and  brought  his  whole  army  with  him  :  now  this  upper  part  of  the  city 
was  e  fery  way  rocky  and  difticult  of  ascent,  and  elevated  to  avast  altitude,  and  very 
full  of  people  on  all  sides,  and  encompassed  with  precipices,  whereby  the  Jews 
cut  off  those  that  came  up  to  them,  and  did  much  mischief  to  others  by  their  darts 
and  thA  large  stones  which  they  rolled  down  upon  them,  while  they  were  them* 
selves  so  high  thajt  the  enemy's  darts  could  hardly  reach  them.  However,  there 
arose  such  a  divine  storm  against  them  as  was  instrumental  to  their  destruction : 
this  carried  the  Roman  darts  upon  them,  and  made  those  which  they  threw 

eturn  bark,  and  drove  them  obliquely  away  from  them;  nor  could  the  Jews,  in* 
deed,  stand  upon  their  precipices,  by  reason  of  the  violence  of  the  wind,  having 
nothmg  that  was  stable  to  stand  upon,  nor  could  they  see  those  that  were  as 
cending  up  to  them  :  so  the  Romans  got  uo  and  surrounded  them,  and  some  the; 
slew  before  they  could  defend  themselves  and  others  as  they  were  delivering  U| 
themselves  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  tnose  that  were  slain  at  their  former  en 
trance  into  the  city  increased  their  rage  against  them  now  :  a  great  number  als « 
of  those  that  were  surrounded  on  every  side,  and  despaired  of  escaping,  thref^ 
Itieir  children  and  their  wives,  and  themselves  also,  down  the  precijntea  z^c  (!• 
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valley  beneath,  which  near  the  citadel  had  been  dug  hollow  to  a  Tatt  depth ;  hA 
no  it  happened,  that  the  anger  of  the  Romans  appeared  not  to  be  so  eztrayaguA 
as  was  the  madness  of  those  that  were  now  taken,  while  the  Romans  slew  bol 
four  thousand,  whereas  the  number  of  those  that  had  thrown  themselyes  dowi 
was  found  to  be  five  thousand  :  nor  did  any  one  escape  except  two  women,  who 
were  the  daughters  of  Philip,  and  Philip  himself  was  the  son  of  a  certain  eminent 
man  called  Jacimus,  who  had  been  general  of  King  Agrippa's  army;  and  then 
did,  therefore,  escape,  because  they  lay  concealed  from  the  rage  of  the  Romaoi 
when  the  city  was  taken  ;  for  otherwise  they  spared  not  so  much  as  the  infanti 
of  which  many  were  flung  down  by  them  from  the  citadel.  And  thus  was  6a^ 
mada  taken,  on  the  three  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Hjrperbereteus  [Tiari,] 
whereas  the  city  had  first  revolted  on  the  foijr  and  twentieth  day  of  the  ] 
Gorpieus  [Elul.] 


CHAP.  II. 

The  Surrender  of  Oischda^  while  Jo7m  flies  away  from  it  to  Jerusalem, 

§  1.  Now  no  place  of  Galilee  remained  to  be  taken  but  the  small  city  of  Gis. 
chala,  the  inhabitants  of  which  yet  were  desirous  of  peace ;  for  they  were  geae- 
rally  husbandmen,  and  always  applied  themselves  to  cultivate  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  However,  there  were  a  great  number  that  belonged  to  a  band  of  robbers, 
that  were  already  corrupted,  and  had  crept  in  among  them,  and  some  of  the 
governing  part  of  the  citizens  were  sick  of  the  same  distemper.  It  was  John,  the 
son  of  a  certain  man  whoso  name  was  Levi,  that  drew  them  into  this  rebellion, 
and  encouraged  them  in  it.  He  was  a  cunning  knave,  and  of  a  temper  that  could 
put  on  various  shapes ;  very  rash  in  expecting  great  things,  and  very  sagacioui 
in  bringing  about  what  he  hoped  for.  It  was  known  to  every  body  that  he  wai 
fond  of  war,  in  order  to  thrust  himself  into  authority :  and  the  seditious  part  of  the 
people  of  Gischala  were  under  his  management,  by  whose  means  the  popu. 
lace,  who  seemed  ready  to  send  ambassadors  in  order  to  surrender,  waited  for  the 
coming  of  the  Romans  in  battle  array.  Vespasian  sent  against  them  Titus,  with 
a  thousand  horsemen,  but  withdrew  the  tenth  legion  to  Scythopolis,  while  he  re* 
turned  to  Cissarea  with  the  two  other  legions,  that  he  might  allow  them  to  refresh 
themselves  afler  their  long  and  hard  campaign,  thinking  withal  that  the  pleot) 
which  was  in  those  cities  would  improve  their  bodies  and  their  spirits  against  the 
difliculties  they  were  to  go  through  aflerwards;  for  he  saw  there  would  be  occa* 
sion  for  great  pains  about  Jerusalem,  which  was  not  yet  taken,  because  it  wu 
the  royal  city,  and  the  principal  city  of  the  whole  nation,  and  because  those  that 
had  run  away  from  the  war  in  other  places  got  all  together  thither.  It  was  also 
naturally  strong,  and  the  walls  that  were  built  round  it  made  him  not  a  little  con- 
cerned about  it.  Moreover,  he  esteemed  the  men  that  were  in  it  to  be  so  coura- 
geous and  bold,  that  even  without  the  consideration  of  the  walls,  it  would  be  hard 
to  subdue  them ;  for  which  reason  he  took  care  of  and  exercised  his  soldiers  be- 
forehana  for  the  work,  as  they  do  wrestlers  before  they  begin  their  under- 
taking. 

2.  Now  Titus,  as  he  rode  up  to  Gischala,  found  it  would  be  esay  for  hirote 
taKe  the  city  upon  the  first  onset;  but  knew  withal,  that  if  he  took  it  by  force, the 
multitude  would  be  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  without  mercy.  (Now  he  was  al- 
ready satiated  with  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  pitied  the  major  part,  who  M'culd 
then  perish  without  distinction,  together  with  the  guilty.)  So  he  was  rather  do* 
sirous  the  city  might  bq  surrendered  up  to  him  on  terms.  Accordmgly,  when  he 
saw  the  wall  full  of  thuse  men  that  were  of  the  corrupted  party,  he  said  to  thenii 
mat  *^  he  could  not  but  wonder  what  it  was  they  iepended  on,  when  they  akms 
stayed  to  fight  the  Romans,  aAer  every  other  city  was  taken  by  them^  a^ieckUf 
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i  they  have  seen  cities  much  better  fortified  than  thein  is  overthrown  by  a 
■in^le  attack  upon  theip ;  while  as  many  as  have  intrusted  themselves  to  the  so 
cunty  of  the  Romans'  right  hands,  which  he  now  offers  to  them,  without  regarding 
their  former  insolence,  do  enjoy  their  own  possessions  in  safety:  for  that  while 
they  had  hopes  of  recovering  their  liberty,  they  might  be  pardoned ;  but  that  theii 
continuance  still  in  their  op|K>sition,  when  they  saw  that  to  be  impossible,  was  in 
excusable :  for  that  if  they  will  not  comply  with  such  humane  offers,  and  right 
bands  for  security,  they  should  have  experience  of  such  a  war  as  would  spare 
nobody,  and  should  soon  be  made  sensible  that  their  wall  would  be  but  a  triiie 
when  battered  by  the  Roman  machines ;  in  depending  on  which  they  demonstrate 
themselves  to  be  the  only  Galileans  that  were  no  better  than  arrogant  slaves  and 
captives." 

3.  Now  none  of  the  populace  durst  not  only  make  a  reply,  but  durst  not  so  much 
as  get  upon  the  wall,  for  it  was  all  taken  up  by  tha  robbers,  who  were  also  the 
guard  at  the  gates,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  the  rest  from  going  out  in  order  to 
propose  terms  of  submission,  and  from  r&ceiving  any  of  the  horsemen  into  the 
city.  But  John  returned  Titus  this  answer,  that  "for  himself  he  was  content  to 
hearken  to  his  proposals,  and  that  he  would  either  persuade  or  force  those  that 
refused  them.  Yet  he  said,  that  Titus  ought  to  have  such  regard  to  the  Jewish 
law,  as  to  grant  them  leave  to  celebrate  that  day,  which  was  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  on  which  it  was  unlawful  not  only  to  remove  their  arms,  but  even  to  treat 
of  peace  also ;  and  that  even  the  Romans  were  not  ignorant  how  the  period  of 
the  seventh  day  was  among  them  a  cessation  from  all  labours ;  and  that  he  who 
should  compel  them  to  transgress  the  law  about  that  day  would  be  equally  guilty 
with  those  that  were  compelled  to  transgress  it :  and  that  this  delay  could  be  of 
ao  disadvantage  to  him :  for  why  should  any  body  think  of  doing  any  thing  in  the 
sight,  unless  it  was  to  fly  away  ?  which  he  might  prevent  by  placing  his  camp 
found  about  them :  and  that  they  should  think  it  a  great  point  gained,  if  they 
might  not  be  obliged  to  transgress  the  laws  of  their  country :  and  that  it  would 
be  a  right  thing  for  him,  who  designed  to  grant  them  peace  without  their  expec 
tation  of  such  a  favour,  to  preserve  the  Ws  of  those  they  saved  inviolable.** 
Fhus  did  this  man  put  a  trick  upon  Titus,  not  so  much  out  of  regard  to  the  se. 
fsnth  day  as  to  his  own  preservation  ;  for  he  was  afraid  lest  he  should  be  quite 
deserted,  if  the  city  should  be  taken,  and  had  his  hopes  of  life  in  that  night,  and 
m  his  flight  therein.  Now  this  was  the  work  of  God,  who,  therefore,  preserved  this 
John,  that  ho  might  bring  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  as  also,  it  was  his 
work  that  Titus  was  prevailed  with  by  this  pretence  for  a  delay,  and  thnt  he 
pitched  his  camp  farther  off  the  city  at  Cydessa.  This  Cydessa  was  a  strong  Mo* 
diterrancan  village  of  the  Tyrians,  which  always  hated  and  made  war  against  ihe 
Jews ;  it  had  also  a  ^rrat  number  of  inhabitants,  and  was  well  fortified,  which 
made  it  a  proper  place  tor  such  as  were  enemies  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

4.  Now,  in  the  night-time,  when  John  saw  that  there  was  no  Roman  guard 
about  the  city,  he  seized  the  opportunity  directly,  and  taking  with  him  not  only 
the  armed  men  that  were  about  him,  but  a  considerable  number  of  those  that  had 
little  to  do,  together  with  their  famihes,  he  fled  to  Jerusalem.  And,  indeed, 
though  the  man  was  making  haste  to  get  away,  and  was  tormented  with  fears  of 
being  a  captive  or  of  losing  his  life,  yet  did  he  prevail  with  himself  to  tiake  out 
of  the  city  along  with  him  a  multitude  of  women  and  children,  as  far  as  twenty 
furlongs  ;  but  there  he  left  them  as  he  proceeded  farther  on  his  journey,  where 
those  that  were  left  behind  made  sad  lamentations  ;  for  the  farther  every  one  of 
them  was  come  from  his  own  people,  the  nearer  they  thought  themselves  to  be 
to  their  enemies.  They  also  aflrighted  themselves  with  this  thought,  that  those 
who  would  carry  them  into  captivity  were  just  at  hand,  and  still  turned  them- 
■elves  back  at  the  mere  noise  they  made  themselves  in  this  their  hasty  flight,  as 
if  those  from  whom  they  fled  were  just  upon  them.     Many  also  of  them  missod 

waysy  and  the  earnestness  of  such  as  aimed  to  outgo  the  lesc  iDrew  do*/** 
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many  of  tbetn.  And,  indeed,  there  was  a  miserable  destructioa  made  of  the 
women  and  children  ;  while  some  of  them  took  the  courage  to  call  their  husbands 
and  kinsmen  back,  and  to  beseech  them,  with  the  bitterest  lamentations,  to  stay 
for  them  ;  but  John's  exhortation,  who  cried  out  to  them  to  save  themselves  and 
fly  away,  prevailed.  He  said  also,  that  if  the  Romans  should  seize  upon  those 
whom  they  lefl  behind,  they  would  be  revenged  on  them  for  it.  So  this  multitude 
that  ran  thus  away  was  dispersed  abroad,  according  as  each  of  them  was  able  to 
run  one  faster  or  slower  than  another. 

5.  Now  on  the  next  day  Titus  came  to  the  wall  to  make  the  agreement,  where, 
upon  the  people  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  came  out  to  him,  with  their  chil- 
dren  and  wives,  and  made  acclamations  of  joy  to  him,  as  to  one  that  had  beea 
their  benefactor,  and  had  delivered  the  city  out  of  custody ;  they  also  informed 
him  of  John's  flight,  and  besought  him  to  spare  them,  and  to  come  in,  and  bring 
the  rest  of  those  that  were  far  innovations  to  punishment.  But  Titus,  not  so 
much  regarding  the  supplications  of  tlie  people,  sent  part  of  his  horsemen  to  pur- 
sue  afler  John,  but  they  could  not  overtake  him,  for  he  was  gotten  to  Jerusalem 
before  ;  they  also  slew  six  thousand  of  the  women  and  children  who  went  out 
with  him,  but  returned  back  and  brought  with  them  almost  three  thousand.  How. 
ever,  Titus  was'greatly  displeased  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  bhng  this  John 
who  had  deluded  him,  to  punishment ;  yet  he  had  captives  enough,  as  well  as  the 
corrupted  part  of  the  city,  to  satisfy  his  anger,  when  it  missed  of  John.  So  ha 
entered  the  city  in  the  midst  of  acclamations  of  joy ;  and  when  he  had  given  or. 
ders  to  the  soldiers  to  pull  down  a  small  part  of  the  wall,  as  of  a  city  taken  io 
war,  he  repressed  those  that  had  disturbed  the  city  rather  by  threatenings  than 
by  executions  ;  for  he  thought  that  many  would  accuse  innocent  persons,  out  of 
their  own  private  animosities  and  quarrels,  if  he  should  attempt  to  distinguish 
those  that  were  worthy  of  punishment  from  the  rest ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  let 
a  guihy  person  alone  in  his  fears,  than  to  destroy  with  him  any  one  that  did  not 
deserve  it ;  for  that  probably  such  a  one  might  be  taught  prudence  by  the  fear  of 
the  punishment  he  had  deserved,  and  have  a  shame  upon  him  for  his  former  of 
fences,  when  he  had  been  forgiven  ;  but  that  the  punishment  of  such  as  have 
been  once  put  to  death  could  never  be  retrieved.  However,  he  placed  a  garrison 
in  the  city  for  its  security,  by  which  means  he  should  restrain  those  that  were  fw 
innovations,  and  should  leave  those  that  were  peaceably  disposed  in  greater  secu 
hey.  And  thus  was  all  Galilee  taken,  but  this  not  till  afler  it  had  cost  the  Ro 
mans  much  pains  before  it  could  be  taken  by  them. 


CHAP.  III. 

Concemmg  John  of  CHschdla,     Concerning  the  Zealots,  and  the  High  Priest  Am  *> 
nus :  as  also  how  the  Jews  raised  Seditions  one  against  another  [in  Jerusalem*} 

^  1 .  Now,  upon  John's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  whole  body  of  the  peonle  were 
m  an  uproar,  and  ten  thousand  of  them  crowded  about  every  one  of  the  fugitives 
liat  were  come  to  them,  and  inquired  of  them  what  miseries  had  happenei* 
abroad,*  when  their  breath  was  so  short,  and  hot,  and  quick,  that  of  itself  it  de 
cfared  the  great  distress  they  were  in  ;  yet  did  they  talk  big  under  their  roisfor- 
tunes,  and  pretended  to  say,  that  they  had  not  fled  away  from  the  Romans,  but 
4ame  thither  in  order  to  fight  them  with  less  hazard ,  for  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
reasonable and  a  fruitless  thing  for  them  to  expose  themselves  to  desperate  ha. 
sards  about  Gischala  and  such  weak  cities,  whereas  they  ought  to  lay  up  their 
weapons  and  their  zeal,  and  reserve  it  for  their  metropolis.  But  when  they  rela- 
wecf  to  tnem  the  taking  of  Gischala,  and  their  decent  departure,  as  they  pretendedi 
from  that  place,  many  of  the  people  understood  it  to  be  no  better  than  a  flight : 
md  especially  when  the  people  were  told  of  those  that  were  made  captirea,  theff 
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were  in  great  confiirion,  and  guessed  those  things  to  be  plain  indications  that 
Chey  should  be  taken  also.  But  for  John,  he  was  very  little  concerned  for  those 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  but  went  about  among  all  the  people,  and  per. 
miaded  them  to  go  to  war,  bythe4iope8  he  gave  them.  He  affirmed  that  the 
afiairs  of  the  Romans  were  in  a  weak  condition,  and  extolled  his  own  power. 
lie  also  jested  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  unskilful,  as  if  those  Romans,  although 
they  should  take  to  themselves  wings,  could  never  fly  over  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
who  found  such  great  difficulties  in  taking  the  villages  of  Galilee,  and  had  brokcD 
their  engines  of  war  against  their  walls. 

2.  These  harangues  of  John's  corrupted  a  great  part  of  the  young  men,  and 
puffed  them  up  for  the  war ;  but  as  to  the  more  prudent  part,  and  those  in  yearsi 
there  was  not  a  man  of  them  but  foresaw  what  was  coming,  and  made  lamentation 
on  that  account,  as  if  the  city  was  already  undone  :  and  in  this  confusion  were 
the  people.  But  then  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  multitude  that  came  out 
of  the  country  were  at  discord  before  the  Jerusalem  sedition  began  ;  for  Titus 
went  from  Gischala  to  Csesarea,  and  Vespasian  from  Cssarea  to  Jamnia  and 
Azotus,  and  took  them  both ;  and  when  he  had  put  garrisons  into  them  he  came 
back  with  a  great  number  of  the  people,  who  were  come  over  to  him,  upon  his 
giving  them  his  right  hand  for  their  preservation.  There  were  besides  disorders 
and  civil  wars  in  every  city,  and  all  those  that  were  at  quiet  from  the  Romans 
turned  their  hands  one  against  another.  There  was  also  a  bitter  contest  between 
those  that  were  fond  of  war  and  those  that  were  desirous  of  peace.  At  the  first, 
this  quarrelsome  temper  caught  hold  of  private  families,  who  could  not  agree 
among  themselves ;  af\er  which  those  people  that  were  the  dearest  to  one  another 
brake  through  all  restraints  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  every  one  associated 
with  those  of  his  own  opinion,  and  began  already  to  stand  in  opposition  one  to 
another ;  so  that  seditions  arose  every  where,  while  those  that  were  for  inno. 
rations,  and  were  desirous  of  war,  by  their  youth  and  boldness,  were  too  hard 
for  the  aged  and  prudent  men.  And,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  people  of  every 
place  betook  themselves  to  rapine  ;  after  which  they  got  together  in  bodies,  in 
order  to  rob  the  people  of  the  country,  insomuch  that  for  barbarity  and  iniquity 
those  of  the  same  nation  did  no  way  diffiar  from  the  Romans ;  nay,  it  seemed  to 
be  a  much  lighter  thing  to  be  ruined  by  the  Romans  than  by  themselves. 

3.  Now  the  Roman  garrisons  which  guarded  the  cities,  partly  out  of  their 
uneasiness  to  take  such  trouble  upon  them,  and  partly  out  of  the  hatred  they 
bare  to  the  Jewish  nation,  did  little  or  nothing  towards  relieving  the  miserable 
till  the  captains  of  these  troops  of  robbers,  being  satiated  with  rapines  in  the  coun 
try,  got  all  together  from  all  parts,  and  became  a  band  of  wickedness,  and  all 
together  crept  into  Jerusalem,  which  was  now  become  a  city  without  a  governor, 
and,  as  the  ancient  custom  was,  received  without  distinction  all  that  belonged  to 
their  nation  ;  and  these  they  then  received,  because  all  men  supposed  that  those 
who  came  so  fast  into  the  city,  came  out  of  kindness,  and  for  their  assistance, 
ilthough  these  very  men,  besides  the  seditions  they  raised,  were  otherwise  the 
iireci  cause  of  the  city's  destruction  also  ;  for  as  they  were  an  unprofitable  and 
a  useless  multitude,  they  spent  those  provisions  beforehand  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  fighting  men.  Moreover,  besides  the  bringing  on  of 
the  war,  they  were  the  occasions  of^  sedition  and  famine  therein. 

4.  There  were  besides  these  other  robbers  that  came  out  of  the  country,  and 
vime  into  the  city,  and  joining  to  them  those  that  were  worse  than  them- 
•elves,  omitted  no  kind  of  barbarity ;  for  they  did  not  measure  thpir  courage 
by  their  rapines  and  plunderings  only,  but  proceeded  as  far  as  murdenng  men ; 
and  this  not  in  the  night-time  or  privately,  or  with  regard  to  ordinary  men,  but  did 
it  openly  in  the  daytime,  and  began  with  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  city  « 
for  the  first  man  they  meddled  with  was  Antipas,  one  of  the  royal  lineage,  and 
the  most  potent  man  in  the  whole  city,  insomuch  that  the  public  treasures  were 
cotsmitted  to  his  care  :  him  they  took  and  confined,  as  they  did  in  the  next  place 
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to  Levias  a  peraon  of  great  note,  with  Sophas  the  ton  of  Raguel ;  both  which 
were  of  royal  lineage  also*  And  besides  these  they  did  the  same  to  the  principa 
men  of  the  country.  This  caused  a  terrible  consternation  among  the  people,  and 
every  one  contented  himself  with  taking  care  of  his  own  safety,  as  they  would 
do  if  the  city  had  been  taken  in  war. 

5.  But  these  were  not  satisfied  with  the  bonds  into  which  they  had  put  the  men 
forementioned  ;  nor  did  they  think  it  safe  for  them  to  keep  them  thus  in  custody 
long,  since  they  were  men  very  powerful  and  had  numerous  families  of  their  own 
that  were  able  to  avenge  them.  Nay,  they  thought  the  very  people  would,  per. 
hapsi,  be  so  moved  at  these  unjust  proceedings,  as  to  rise  in  a  body  against  them : 
it  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  have  them  slain.  Accordingly,  they  sent  one  John, 
who  was  the  most  bloody-minded  of  them  all,  to  do  that  execution  :  this  man  was 
also  called  the  son  of  Dorcas,*  in  the  language  of  our  country.  Ten  more  men 
went  along  with  him  into  the  prison,  with  their  swords  drawn,  and  so  they  cut  the 
throats  of  those  that  were  in  custody  there.  The  grand  lying  pretence  these  men 
made  for  so  flagrant  an  enormity  was  this,  that  these  men  had  had  conferences 
with  the  Romans  for  a  surrender  of  Jerusalem  to  them  ;  and  so  they  said  they 
had  slain  only  such  as  were  traitors  to  their  common  liberty.  Upon  the  whole, 
they  grew  the  more  insolent  upon  this  bold  prank  of  theirs,  as  though  they  had 
.leen  the  benefactors  and  saviours  of  the  city. 

6.  Now  the  people  were  come  to  that  degree  of  meanness  and  fear,  and  these 
obbers  to  that  degree  of  madness,  that  these  last  took  upon  them  to  appoint 

'  igh-priests.f  So  when  they  had  disannulled  the  succession,  according  to  those 
amilies  out  of  which  the  high  priests  used  to  be  made,  they  ordained  certain  un- 
sown and  ignoble  persons  for  that  ofhce,  that  they  might  have  their  assistance 
in  their  wicked  undertakings  ;  for  such  as  obtained  this  highest  of  all  honours, 
without  any  desert,  were  forced  to  comply  with  those  that  bestowed  it  on  them. 
ITiey  also  set  the  principal  men  at  variance  one  with  another,  by  several  sorts  of 
!M>ntrivances  and  tricks,  and  gained  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  they  pleased, 
by  the  mutual  quarrels  of  those  who  might  have  obstructed  their  measures ;  till 
at  length,  when  they  were  satiated  with  the  unjust  actions  they  had  done  toward 
men,  they  transferred  their  contumelious  behaviour  to  God  himself,  and  came 
into  the  sanctuary  with  polluted  feet. 

7.  And  now  the  multitude  were  going  to  rise  against  them  already ;  for  Ana^ 
uus,  the  ancientest  of  the  high  priests,  persuaded  them  to  it.  He  was  a  very  pru. 
dent  man,  and  had,  perhaps,  saved  the  city,  if  he  could  but  have  escaped  the  handi 
of  those  that  plotted  against  him.  Those  men  made  the  temple  of  God  a  strong 
hold  for  them,  and  a  place  whither  they  might  resort,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trou 
bles  they  feared  from  the  people  :  the  sanctuary  was  now  become  a  refuge  and  i 
shop  of  tyranny.  They  also  mixed  jesting  among  the  miseries  they  introduced 
which  was  more  intolerable  than  what  they  did ;  for,  in  order  to  try  what  surprise 
the  people  would  be  under,  and  how  far  their  own  power  extended,  they  undertook 
tadispose  of  the  priesthood  by  casting  lots  for  it,  whereas,  as  we  have  said  already, 
it  was  to  descend  by  succession  in  a  family.  The  pretence  they  made  for  this 
strange  attempt  was  an  ancient  practice,  while  they  said  that  of  old  it  was  deter* 
mined  by  lot ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  no  better  than  the  dissolution  of  an  undeniable 

•  This  name  Dorcas  in  Greek  was  Tabitha  in  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  as  Acts,  ix.  36.  Accordingly,  lofnt 
of  the  manuscripts  set  it  down  here  Tabetha,  or  Tabeta.  Nor  can  the  context  in  Josephus  bt  made  out 
ly  8iip)>osing  the  reading  to  nave  been  this,  Uie  son  of  Tabitha,  tofUch  in  the  language  of  our  country  d^ 
notes  Dorcas  [or  a  doe.j 

t  Here  we  may  discover  the  utter  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  high  priesthood  among  the  Jews«  whn 
undeserving,  ignoble,  and  vile  persons  were  advanced  to  that  noble  otnce  by  the  seditious;  which  loit 
of  high  priests,  as  Josephus  well  remarks  here,  were  thereupon  obliged  to  comply  with  and  assist  thou 
that  advanced  them  in  their  impious  practices.  The  names  of  these  high  priests,  or  rather  ridiculous  ae  J 
profane  persons,  were  Jesus  the  son  of  Damneus,  Jesus  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  Matthias  the  son  of  Tht> 
Ophilus,  and  that  prodigious  ignoramus Phannias,  theson  of  Samuel ;  all  which  we  shaU  meet  with  n 
'cisephus's  future  history  of  this  war;  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  other  so  much  as  pretended  high  priiii 
•Atf  rbir.f '•%  tH  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  destroyed. 
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hwy  ana  a  canning  contrivance  to  seize  upon  tlie  government,  derived  from  those 
that  presumed  to  appoint  governors  as  they  themselves  pleased. 

8.  Hereupon  they  sent  for  one  of  the  pontifioal  tribes,  which  is  called  jC^ia- 
ekim^^  and  cast  lots  which  of  it  should  be  the  high  priest.  By  fortune  the  lot 
■o  fell  as  to  demonstrate  their  iniquity  after  the  plainest  manner ;  for  it  fell 
upoD  one  whose  name  was  Phannias,  the  son  of  Samuel,  of  the  village  Aphtha. 
He  was  a  man  not  only  unworthy  of  the  high  priesthood,  but  that  did  not  well 
know  what  the  high  priesthood  was,  such  a  mere  rustic  was  he;  yet  did  they  hale 
this  man,  without  his  own  consent,  out  of  the  country,  as  if  they  were  acting  a 
play  upon  the  stage,  and  adorned  him  with  a  counterfeit  face :  they  also  put  upon 
him  the  sacred  garments,  and  upon  every  occasion  instructed  him  what  he  was 
to  do.  This  horrid  piece  of  wickedness  was  sport  and  pastime  with  them,  but  oc- 
casioned the  other  priests,  who,  at  a  distance,  saw  their  law  made  a  jest  of,  to 
shed  tears,  and  sorely  to  lament  the  dissolution  of  such  a  sacred  dignity. 

9.  And  now  the  people  could  no  longer  bear  the  insolence  of  this  procedure, 
but  did  altogether  run  zealously  in  order  to  overthrow  that  tyranny :  and,  indeed, 
Ibey  were  Gorion  the  son  of  Josephus,  and  Symeonf  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  who 
encouraged  them,  by  going  up  and  down  when  they  were  assembled  together  in 
crowds,  and  as  they  saw  them  alone,  to  bear  no  longer,  but  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  these  pests  and  plagues  of  their  freedom,  and  to  purge  the  temple  of  these 
bloody  polluters  of  it.  1  he  best  esteemed  also  of  the  high  priests,  Jesus  the  son 
of  Gamala  and  Ananus  the  son  of  Ananus,  when  they  were  at  their  assemblieit 
bitterly  reproached  the  people  for  their  sloth,  and  excited  them  against  the  zea- 
lots; for  that  was  the  name  they  went  by,  as  if  they  were  zealous  in  good  under, 
takings,  and  were  not  rather  zealous  in  the  worst  actions,  and  extravagant  ia 
them  beyond  the  example  of  others. 

10.  And  now,  when  the  multitude  were  gotten  together  to  an  assembly,  and 
every  one  was  in  indignation  at  these  men's  seizing  upon  the  sanctuary,  at  their 
rapine  and  murders,  but  had  n^t  yet  begun  their  attacks  upon  them  (the  reason 
of  which  was  this,  that  they  imagined  it  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  suppress  these 
sealots,  as,  indeed,  the  case  was,)  Ananus  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  cast* 
Uff  his  eyes  frequently  at  the  temple,  and  having  a  flood  of  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
•aid, — ^*  Certainly  it  had  been  goou  for  me  to  die  before  I  had  seen  the  house  of 
God  full  of  so  many  abominations,  or  these  sacred  places,  that  ought  not  to  be 
trodden  upon  at  random,  filled  with  the  feet  of  these  blbod-shedding  villains :  yei 
do  I,  who  am  clothed  with  the  vestments  of  high  pnesthoo«I,  and  am  called  by 
that  most  venerable  name  [of  high  priesty]  still  live,  and  am  but  too  fond  of  living, 
and  cannot  endure  to  undergo  a  death  which  would  be  the  glory  of  my  old  age ; 
and  if  I  were  the  only  person  concerned,  and  as  it  were  in  a  desert,  I  would  give 
up  my  life,  and  that  alone  for  God's  sake;  for  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  live  amons 
a  people  insensible  of  their  calamities,  and  where  there  is  no  notion  remaining  of 
any  remedy  for  the  miseries  that  are  upon  them  ?  For  when  you  are  seized  upon, 
you  bear  i%  and  when  you  are  beaten,  you  are  silent,  and  when  people  are  mur. 
dared,  nobody  dares  so  much  as  send  out  a  groan  openly.  O  bitter  tyranny  thai 
we  are  under!  But  why  do  I  complain  of  the  tyrants?  Was  it  not  you,  and  your 
•ufferance  of  them,  that  have  nourished  them?  Was  it  not  you  that  overlooked 
fhose  that  first  of  all  got  together,  for  they  were  then  but  a  few,  and  by  your  si. 
ieoce  made  thom  grow  to  be  many,  and  by  conniving  at  them  when  they  took 
ami9,  in  efiTect  armed  them  against  yourselves  ?  You  ought  to  have  then  prevented 

*  Thit  tribe  or  course  of  the  high  priests  here  called  Eniaktm,  seems  to  the  learned  Mr.  Lowth,  one 
wtH  Tcraed  in  Josephus,  to  be  that  1  Chron.  xxiy.  12,  /A«  emtrse  ofJakim^  where  some  copies  have  Uu 
mmtu  ofEUakim;  and  I  think  this  to  be  by  no  meant  an  improbable  conjecture. 

f  ThtsSymeon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  is  mentioned  as  the  president  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  and  utie 
dnt  perilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Jewish  rabbins,  as  Reland  observes  on  this  place 
H«  uto  tells  us,  that  those  rabbins  mention  one  Jesus,  the  son  of  Gamala,  as  once  a  high  priest,  but  this 
long  before  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem ;  so  that  if  lie  were  the  same  person  with  this  Jesus,  the  sod  af 
flamila,  \n  Joeephui,  he  must  have  lived  to  be  veij  old,  or  they  have  been  venr  bad  chroookifen. 

you  11  82 
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iheir  first  attempts,  when  they  fell  a  reproaching  your  relations ;  but  by  neglect 
ing  that  care  in  time,  you  have  encouraged  these  wretches  to  plunder  men.  When 
Ifiouses  were  pillaged,  nobody  said  a  word,  which  was  the  occasion  why  they  cai* 
ried  off  the  owners  of  those  houses ;  and  when  they  were  drawn  through  the  midit 
of  the  city,  nobody  came  to  their  assistance.  They  then  proceeded  to  put  thoM 
whom  you  had  betrayed  into  their  hands  into  bonds ;  I  do  not  say  how  many,  and 
of  what  characters  those  men  were  whom  they  thus  served,  but  certainly  they 
were  such  as  were  accused  by  none,  and  condemned  by  none ;  and  since  nobody 
succoured  them  when  they  were  put  into  bonds,  the  consequence  was,  that  you 
saw  the  same  persons  slain.  We  have  seen  this  also ;  so  that  still  the  best  of  the 
herd  of  brute  animals,  as  it  were,  have  been  still  led  to  be  sacrificed,  when  yet  no- 
body said  one  word,  or  moved  his  right  hand  for  their  preservation.  Will  you  bear, 
therefore,  will  you  bear  to  see  your  sanctuary  trampled  on  ?  and  will  you  lay  steps 
for  these  profane  wretches,  upon  which  they  may  mount  to  higher  degrees  of  in- 
solence? Will  not  you  pluck  them  down  from  their  exaltation?  For  even  by  this 
time  they  had  proceeded  to  higher  enormities,  if  they  had  been  able  to  overthrow 
any  thing  greater  than  the  sanctuary.  They  have  8?ized  upon  the  strongest 
place  of  the  whole  city ;  you  may  call  it  t^ie  temple  tf  you  please,  though  it  be 
like  a  citadel  or  fortress.  Now  while  you  have  tyranny  in  so  great  a  degree 
walled  in,  and  see  your  enemies  over  your  heads,  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  take 
counsel  ?  And  what  have  you  to  support  your  minds  withal  ?  Perhaps  you  wait 
for  the  Romans,  that  they  may  protect  our  holy  places :  Are  our  matters  then 
brought  to  that  pass?  and  are  we  come  to  that  degree  of  misery,  that  our  enemiei 
themselves  are  expected  to  pity  us  ?  O  wretched  creatures !  will  not  you  rise  upt 
and  turn  upon  those  that  strike  you?  which  you  may  observe  in  wild  beasts  them- 
selves, that  they  will  avenge  themselves  on  those  that  strike  them.  Will  not  you 
call  to  mind  every  one  of  you  the  calamities  you  yourselves  have  sufiered  ?  noi 
lay  before  your  eyes  what  afflictions  you  yourselves  have  undergone  ?  And  will 
not  such  things  sharpen  your  souls  to  revenge  ?  »Is,  therefore,  that  most  honoura- 
ble and  most  natural  of  our  passions  utterly  lost,  I  mean  the  desire  of  liberty ! 
Truly  we  are  in  love  with  slavery,  and  in  love  with  those  that  lord  it  oyer  us,  ai 
if  we  had  received  that  principle  of  subjection  from  our  ancestors ;  yet  did  they 
undergo  many  and  great  wars  for  the  sake  of  liberty ;  nor  were  they  so  far  over* 
come  by  the  power  of  the  Egyptians  or  the  Medes,  but  that  still  they  did  what  they 
thought  fit,  notwithstanding  their  commands  to  the  contrary.  And  what  occasion 
is  there  now  for  a  war  with  the  Romans  ?  (I  meddle  not  with  determining  whe- 
ther  it  be  an  advantageous  and  profitable  war  or  not :)  What  pretence  is  there 
for  it  ?  Is  it  not  that  we  may  enjoy  our  hberty  ?  Besides,  shall  we  not  bear  the 
lords  of  the  habitable  earth  to  be  lords  over  us,  and  yet  bear  tyrants  of  our  own 
country  ?  although  I  must  ^ay  that  submission  to  foreigners  may  be  borne,  be« 
cause  fortune  hath  already  doomed  us  to  it,  while  submission  to  wicked  people  of 
our  own  nation  is  too  unmanly,  and  brought  upon  us  by  our  own  consent.  How. 
ever,  since  I  have  had  occcasion  to  mention  the  Romans,  I  will  not  conceal  « 
tking  that,  as  I  am  speaking,  comes  into  my  mind,  and  affects  me  considerably ;  it  n 
this,  that  though  we  should  be  taken  by  them  (God  forbid  the  event  should  be  so.) 
yet  can  we  undergo  nothing  that  will  be  harder  to  be  borne  than  what  these  men 
have  already  brought  upon  us.  How  then  can  we  avoid  shedding  of  tears,  when 
we  see  the  Roman  donations  in  our  temple,  while  we  withal  see  Uiose  of  our  owo 
nation  taking  our  own  spoils  and  plundering  our  glorious  metropolis,  and  slaugh* 
tering  our  men,  from  which  enormities  those  Romans  themselves  would  have  ah. 
stained.  To  see  those  Romans  never  going  beyond  the  bounds  allotted  to  profaA«y 
persons,  nor  venturing  to  break  in  upon  any  of  our  sacred  customs,  nay,  havb^ 
a  horror  on  their  minds  when  they  view  at  a  distance  those  sacred  walls,  while 
some  that  have  been  bom  in  this  very  country,  and  brought  up  in  our  customs, 
and  called  Jetw,  do  walk  about  in  the  midst  of  the  holy  places,  at  the  very  time 
when  their  hands  are  still  warm  with  the  slaughter  of  their  own  countiymeo. 
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Besides,  can  any  one  be  afraid  of  a  war  abroad,  and  that  with  such  as  will  have 
comparatively  much  greater  moderation  than  our  own  people  have  ?  For  truly,  if 
we  may  suit  our  words  to  the  things  they  represent,  it  is  probable  one  may  here, 
afler  find  the  Romans  to  be  the  supporters  of  our  laws,  and  those  within  ourselves 
the  subverters  of  them.  And  now  I  am  persuaded  that  every  one  of  you  hero 
come  satisfied  before  I  speak,  that  these  overthrow.ers  of  our  liberties  deserve  to 
he  destroyed ;  and  that  nobody  can  so  much  as  devise  a  punishment  that  they 
have  not  deserved  by  what  they  have  done,  and  that  you  are  all  provoked  against 
them  by  those  their  wicked  actions,  whence  you  have  suffered  so  greatly.  But, 
perhaps,  many  of  you  are  affrighted  at  the  multitude  of  those  zealots,  and  at  their 
audaciousness,  as  well  as  at  the  advantage  they  have  over  us  in  their  being  higher 
ID  place  than  we  are ;  for  these  ciroomstances,  as  they  have  been  occasioned  by 
your  negligence,  so  will  they  become  still  greater  by  being  still  longer  neglected ; 
for  their  multitude  is  every  day  augmented,  by  every  ill  man's  running  away  to 
those  that  are  like  to  themselves,  and  their  audaciousness  is,  therefore,  inflamed, 
because  they  meet  with  no  obstruction  to  their  designs.  And  for  their  highei 
place,  they  will  make  use  of  it  for  engines  also,  if  we  give  them  time  to  do  so ; 
but  be  assured  of  this,  that  if  we  go  up  to  fight  them,  they  will  be  made  tamer  by 
their  own  consciences ;  and  what  advantages  they  have  in  the  height  of  their 
situation  they  will  lose  by  the  opposition  of  their  reason :  perhaps  also  God  him- 
•elf,  who  hath  been  affronted  by  them,  will  make  what  they  throw  at  us  return 
against  themselves,  and  these  impious  wj'etches  will  be  killed  by  their  own  darts ; 
let  us  but  make  our  appearance  before  them,  and  they  will  come  to  nothing. 
However,  it  is  a  right  thing,  if  there  should  be  any  danger  in  the  attempt,  to  die 
before  these  holy  gates,  and  to  spend  our  very  lives,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  our 
children  and  wives,  yet  for  God's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  sanctuary.  I  wilT 
assist  you  both  with  my  counsel  and  with  my  hand  ;  nor  shall  any  sagacity  of 
ours  be  wanting  for  your  support,  nor  shall  you  see  that  I  will  be  sparing  of  my 
body  neither." 

1!.  By  these  motives  Ananus  encouraged  the  multitude  to  go  against  the 
zealots,  although  he  knew  how  difRcult  it  would  be  to  disperse  them,  because  of 
Iheir  multitude,  and  their  youth,  and  the  courage  of  their  souls,  but  chiefly  be. 
'  cause  of  their  consciousness  of  what  they  had  done,  since  they  would  not  yield* 
u  not  so  much  as  hoping  for  pardon  at  the  last  for  those  their  enormities.  How. 
ever,  Ananus  resolved  to  undergo  whatever  sufferings  might  come  upon  him, 
rather  than  overlook  things  now  they  were  in  such  great  confusion.  So  the  mul. 
titude  cried  out  to  him  to  lead  them  on  against  those  whom  he  had  described  m 
his  exhortation  to  them,  and  every  one  of  them  was  most  readily  disposed  to  run 
any  hazard  whatsoever  on  that  account. 

12.  Now  while  Ananus  was  choosing  out  his  men,  and  putting  those  who  were 
proper  for  his  purpose  in  array  for  fighting,  the  zealots  got  information  of  his  un- 
dertaking (for  there  were  some  who  went  to  them,  and  told  them  all  that  the  people 
were  doing,)  and  were  irritated  at  it,  and  leaping  out  of  the  temple  in  crowds  and 
by  parties,  spared  none  whom  they  met  with.  Upon  this  Ananus  got  the  popu. 
lace  together  on  the  sudden,  who  were  more  numerous,  indeed,  than  the  zealots, 
but  inferior  to  them  in  arms,  because  they  had  not  been  regularly  put  into  array 
for  fighting :  but  the  alacrity  that  every  body  showed  supplied  all  their  defects  on 
both  sides,  the  citizens  taking  up  so  great  a  passion  as  was  stronger  than  arms, 
and  deriving  a  degree  of  courage  from  the  temple  more  forcible  than  any  niuiti- 
tude  whatsoever ;  and,  indeed,  these  citizens  thought  it  was  not  possible  for  them 
U>  dwell  in  the  city,  unless  they  could  cut  off  the  robbers  that  were  in  it.  The 
aealots  also  thought,  that,  unless  they  prevailed,  there  would  be  no  punishment 
so  bad  but  it  would  be  inflicted  on  them.  So  their  conflicts  were  conducted  by 
iheir  passions,  and  at  the  first  they  only  cast  stones  at  each  other  in  the  city  and 
ftefbre  the  temple,  and  threw  their  javelins  at  a  distance  ;  but  when  either  of  them 
were  too  hard  for  the  other,  they  made  use  of  their  '  <tQd  great  slsughtur 
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was  made  on  both  sides,  and  a  great  number  were  wounded.  As  tor  the  de^j 
bodies  of  the  people,  their  relations  carried  them  out  to  their  own  houses ;  but 
when  any  of  the  zealots  were  wounded,  he  went  up  into  the  temple,  and  defiled 
that  sacred  floor  with  his  blood,  insomuch  that  one  may  say  it  was  their  blood 
alone  that  polluted  our  sanctuary.  Now,  in  these  conflicts  the  robbers  alwayt 
sallied  out  of  the  temple,  and  were  too  hard  for  their  enemies ;  but  the  populace 
grew  very  angry,  and  became  more  and  more  numerous,  and  reproached  those 
that  gave  back  ;  and  those  behind  would  not  afford  room  to  those  that  were  going 
off,  but  forced  them  on  again,  till  at  length  thoy  made  their  whole  body  to  turn 
against  their  adversaries,  and  the  robbers  could  no  longer  oppose  them,  but  were 
forced  gradually  to  retire  into  the  temple :  when  Ananus'*'  and  his  party  fell  into  ii 
at  the  same  time  together  with  them.  This  horribly  affrighted  the  robbers,  be. 
cause  it  deprived  them  of  the  first  court ;  so  they  fled  into  the  inner  court  imme. 
diately,  and  shut  the  gates.  Now  Ananus  did  not  think  fit  to  make  any  attack 
against  the  holy  gates,  although  the  other  threw  their  stones  and  darts  at  then 
from  above.  He  also  deemed  it  unlawful  to  introduce  the  multitude  into  thai 
court  before  they  were  purified ;  he,  therefore,  chose  out  of  them  all  by  lot  sii 
thousand  armed  men,  and  placed  them  as  guards  in  the  cloisters :  so  there  was 
a  succession  of  such  guards  one  afler  another,  and  every  one  was  forced  to  at- 
tend in  his  course ;  although  many  of  the  chief  oC  the  city  were  dismissed  by  those 
that  then  took  on  them  the  government,  upon  their  hiring  some  of  the  poorer  sort, 
and  sending  them  to  keep  the  guard  in  their  stead. 

1^.  Now  it  was  John  who,  as  we  told  you,  ran  away  from  Gischala,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  all  these  being  destroyed.  He  was  a  man  of  great  crafl,  and  bore 
about  him  in  his  soul  a  strong  passion  afler  tyranny,  and  at  a  distance  was  the 
adviser  in  these  actions ;  and,  indeed,  at  this  time  he  pretended  to  be  of  the 
people's  opinion,  and  went  all  about  with  Ananus,  when  he  consulted  the  great 
men  every  day,  and  in  the  night-time  also  when  he  went  round  the  watch ;  but  he 
divulged  their  secrets  to  the  zealots,  and  every  thing  that  the  people  deliberate<^ 
about  was  by  his  means  known  to  their  enemies,  even  before  it  had  been  wel 
agreed  upon  by  themselves.  And  by  way  of  contrivance  how  he  might  not 
be  brought  into  suspicion,  he  cultivated  the  greatest  friendship  possible  with 
Ananus  and  with  the  chief  of  the  people ;  yet  did  this  overdoing  of  his  turn  against 
him,  for  he  flattered  them  so  extravagantly,  that  he  was  but  the  more  suspected ; 
and  his  constant  attendance  every  where,  even  when  he  was  not  invited  to  be 
present,  made  him  strongly  suspected  of  betraying  their  secrets  to  the  enemy; 
for  they  plainly  perceived  that,  they  understood  all  the  resolutions  taken  against 
them  at  their  consultations.  Nor  was  there  any  one  whom  they  had  so  much 
reason  to  suspect  of  that  discovery  as  this  John;  yet  was  it  not  easy  to  get  quit 
of  him,  so  potent  was  he  grown  .by  his  wicked  practices.  He  was  also  supported 
by  many  of  those  eminent  men,  who  were  to  be  consulted  upon  all  considerable 
affairs ;  it  was,  therefore,  thought  reasonable  to  oblige  him  to  give  th^m  assurance 
of  his  good  will  upon  oath :  accordingly,  John  took  such  an  oath  readily,  that  he 
would  be  on  the  people's  side,  and  would  not  betray  any  of  their  counsels  or  prac- 
tices to  their  enemies,  and  would  assist  them  in  overthrowing  those  that  attacked 
them,  and  that  both  by  his  hand  and  his  advice.  So  Ananus  and  his  party  be. 
Ijeved  his  oath,  and  did  now  receive  him  to  their  consultations  without  farther  sus. 
picion ;  nay,  so  far  did  they  believe  him,  that  they  sent  him  as  their  ambassador 
into  the  temple  to  the  zealots,  with  proposals  of  accommodation  ;  for  they  were 
very  desirous  to  avoid  the  pollution  of  the  temple  as  much  as  they  possibly  could, 
and  that  no  one  of  their  nation  should  be  slain  therein. 

14.  But  now  this  John,  as  if  his  oath  had  been  made  to  the  zealots,  and  foi 
<soniirmation  of  his  good  will  to  them,  and  not  against  them,  went  into  the  temple, 

*  It  is  worth  noticine  here,  that  this  Ananas^  the  best  of  the  Jews  at  this  time,  nnd  the  high  priett,  wN 

vat  to  very  uneasy  at  the  pro&nation  of  the  Jewish  courts  of  the  temple  by  thexeaiots,  dk)  not,  t 

•ittpto  tfie  profimat/Dn  ofthe  court  qftht  GmtUes,  as  in  our  Saviour*!  days  it  was  Yeiy  much  | 
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and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  spake  as  follows ; — ^That  '<  he  had  run  many 
hazards  on  their  accounts,  and  in  order  to  let  them  know  of  every  thing  that  was 
secretly  contrived  against  them  by  Ananus  and  his  party ;  but  that  both  he  and 
they  should  be  cast  into  the  most  imminent  danger,  unless  some  providential  as. 
fistance  were  afforded  them ;  for  that  Ananus  made  no  longer  delay,  but  had  pre- 
vailed with  the  people  to  send  ambassadors  to  Vespasian  to  invite  him  to  come 
presently  and  take  the  city ;  and  that  he  had  appointed  a  fast  for  the  next  day 
against  them,  that  they  might  obtain  admission  into  the  temple  on  a  religious  ae- 
eounty  or  gain  it  by  force,  and  fight  with  them  there :  that  he  did  not  see  how 
long  they  could  either  endure  a  siege,  or  how  they  could  fight  against  so  many  ene* 
mies*  He  added  farther,  that  it  was  by  the  providence  of  God  he  was  himself  sent 
as  an  ambassador  to  them  for  an  accommodation ;  for  that  Ananus  did,  thereforet 
offer  them  such  proposals,  that  he  might  come  upon  them  when  they  were  un 
irmed ;  that  they  ought  to  choose  one  of  these  two  methods^  either  to  intercede 
with  those  that  guarded  them  to  save  their  lives,  or  to  provide  some  foreign  assis* 
tance  for  themselves :  that  if  they  fostered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  pardon, 
m  case  they  were  subdued,  they  had  forgotten  what  desperate  things  they  had 
done,  or  could  suppose,  that  as  soon  as  the  actors  repented,  those  that  had  suffered 
by  them  must  be  presently  reconciled  to  them ;  while  those  that  have  done  inju* 
ries,  though  they  pretend  to  repent  of  them,  are  frequently  hated  by  the  others 
for  that  sort  of  repentance ;  and  that  the  sufferers,  when  they  get  the  power  into 
their  hands,  are  usually  still  more  severe  upon  the  actors :  that  the  friends  and 
kindred  of  those  that  had  been  destroyed  would  always  be  la^^g  plots  against 
them ;  and  that  a  large  body  of  people  were  very  angry  on  account  of  their  gross 
breaches  of  their  laws  and  [illegal]  judicatures,  insomuch  that  although  some  part 
might  commiserate  them,  those  would  be  quite  overborne  by  the  majority." 


CHAP.  IV. 

W  Idumeansy  being  sent  for  by  the  Zealots  ^  came  immediately  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
when  they  were  excluded  out  of  the  City,  they  lay  all  Night  there,     Jesus,  one 
of  the  High  Priests,  makes  a  Speech  to  them ;  and  Simon  the  Idumean 
makes  a  Reply  to  it, 

il.  Now  by  this  craf\y  speech  John  made  the  zealots  afraid;  yet  durst  he  not 
rectly  name  what  foreign  assistance  he  meant,  but  in  a  covert  way  only  inti- 
mated  at  the  Idumcans.  But  now  that  he  might  particularly  irritate  the  leaders 
of  the  zealots,  he  calumniated  Ananus,  that  he  was  about  a  piece  of  barbarity, 
and  did  in  a  special  manner  threaten  them.  These  leaders  were  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Simon,  who  seemed  the  most  plausible  man  of  them  all,  both  in  considering 
what  was  fit  to  be  done,  and  in  the  execution  of  what  he  had  determined  upon, 
and  Zacharias  the  son  of  Phalek,  both  of  whom  derived  their  families  from  the 
priests.  Now  when  these  two  men  had  heard  not  only  the  common  threatenmgs 
which  belonged  to  them  all,  but  those  peculiarly  levelled  against  themselves,  and, 
besides,  how  Ananus  and  his  party,  in  order  to  secure  their  own  dominion,  had 
invited  the  Romans  to  come  to  them,  for  that  also  was  part  of  John's  lie,  they 
hesitated  a  great  while  what  they  should  do,  considering  the  shortness  of  the  time 
by  which  they  were  straitened ;  because  the  people  were  prepared  to  attack  them 
very  soon,  and  because  the  suddenness  of  the  plot  laid  against  them  had  aimost 
cut  off  all  their  hopes  of  getting  any  foreign  assistance ;  for  they  might  be  under 
the  height  of  their  afflictions  before  any  of  their  confederates  could  be  informed 

ht  the  Jews,  and  made  a  market-place,  nay,  a  den  of  thieves,  without  scmple,  Matt.  xxi.  12,  13:  Mar«, 
xi.  15—17.  Accordingly,  Josephus  himself,  when  he  speaks  of  the  two  mner  courts,  calls  them  bots 
i>M  or  holv  places,  but,  so  far  as  I  remember,  be  oerer  ^ves  that  character  o|  the  court  of  the  Ciee  Jtoi 
Wi  fi.  T.  ch.  jz.  sect  a    • 
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of  it.  However,  it  was  resolved  to  call  in  the  Idumeana ;  so  they  wrote  a  short 
letter  io  this  effect,  that  "  Ananus  had  imposed  on  the  people,  and  was  betrayiii| 
their  metropolis  to  the  Romans ;  that  they  themselves  had  revolted  from  the  rest, 
and  v^ere  in  custody  in.  the  temple,  on  account  of  the  preservation  of  their  liberty : 
tliat  there  was  but  a  small  time  lefl  wherein  they  might  hope  for  their  deliverance; 
and  that  unless  they  would  come  immediately  to  their  assistance,  they  should  them- 
selves be  soon  in  the  power  of  Ananus,  and  the  city  would  be  in  the  power  of  tlit 
Romans."  They  also  charged  the  nit^cisengers  to  tell  many  more  circiini  itances  to 
the  rulers  of  the  Idumeans.  Now  ihore  were  two  active  men  proposed  for  tbt 
carrying  this  message  and  such  as  wure  well  able  to  speak,  and  to  persuade  them 
that  things  were  in  this  posture ;  and,  what  was  a  qualification  still  more  neces- 
sary than  the  former,  they  were  very  swift  of  foot ;  for  they  knew  well  cnou^ 
that  these  would  immediately  comply  with  their  desires,  as  being  ever  a  tumaU 
tuous  and  disorderly  nation,  always  on  the  watch  upon  every  motion,  delightug 
in  mutations ;  and  upon  your  flattering  them  ever  so  little,  and  petitioning  theB^ 
tliey  soon  take  their  arms,  and  put  themselves  into  motion,  and  make  haate  to  a 
battle,  as  if  it  were  to  a  feast.  There  was,  indeed,  occasion  for  quick  dispatch 
in  the  Carrying  of  this  message,  in  which  point  the  messengers  were  no  way  de- 
fective. Both  their  names  were  Ananias ;  and  they  soon  came  to  the  rulers  of 
the  Idumeans. 

2.  Now  these  rulers  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and 
at  what  those  that  came  with  it  further  told  them ;  whereupon  they  ran  about  the 
nation  like  madmen,  and  made  proclamation  that  the  people  should  come  to  war ; 
so  a  multitude  was  suddenly  gotten  together,  sooner,  indeed,  than  the  time  ap- 
pointed in  the  proclamation,  and  every  body  caught  up  their  arms,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  their  metropolis  ;  and  twenty  thousand  of  them  were  put 
into  battle-array,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  under  four  commanders,  John,  and  Ja* 
cob  the  son  of  Sosas ;  and  besides  these  were  Simon  the  son  of  Cathlas,  and  Phi- 
neas  tlie  son  of  Clusothus. 

3.  Now  this  exit  of  the  messengers  was  not  known  either  to  Ananus  or  to  the 
guards,  but  the  appproach  of  the  Idumeans  was  known  to  him  ;  for  as  he  knew 
of  it  before  they  came,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  against  them,  and  that  tbf 
walls  should  be  guarded.  Yet  did  not  he  by  any  means  think  of  fighting  against 
them,  but  before  they  came  to  blows,  to  try  what  persuasions  would  do.  Accord^ 
ingly  Jesus,  the  eldest  of  the  high  priests  next  to  Ananus,  stood  upon  the  tower 
that  was  over  against  them,  and  said  thus : — "  Many  troubles,  indeed,  and  those 
of  various  kinds,  have  fallen  upon  this  city,  yet  in  none  of  them  have  I  so  much 
wondered  at  her  fortune  as  now,  when  you  are  come  to  assist  wicked  men,  and 
this  af\er  a  manner  very  extraordinary ;  for  I  see  that  you  are  come  to  support 
the  vilest  of  men  against  us,  and  this  with  so  great  alacrity,  as  you  could  hardly 
put  on  the  like  in  case  our  metropolis  had  called  you  to  her  assistance  against  bar- 
barians. And  if  I  had  perceived  that  your  army  was  composed  of  men  like  unto 
those  who  invited  them,  I  had  not  deemed  your  attempt  so  absurd :  for  nothing 
does  so  much  cement  the  minds  of  men  together  as  the  alliance  there  is  between 
their  manners.  But  now  for  these  men  who  have  invited  you,  if  you  were  to  exa- 
mine them  one  by  one,  every  one  of  them  would  be  found  to  have  deserved  ten 
thousand  deaths ;  for  the  very  rascality  and  offscouring  of  the  whole  country,  who 
have  spent  in  debauchery  their  own  substance,  and  by  way  of  trial  beforehaml 
b.ave  madly  plundered  the  neighbouring  villages  and  cities,  in  the  upshot  of  all 
have  privately  run  together  into  this  holy  city.  They  are  robbers,  who,  by  theif 
prodigious  wickedness,  have  profaned  this  most  sacred  floor,  and  who  are  to  be 
now  seen  drinking  themselves  drunk  in  the  sanctuary,  and  expending  the  spoils 
of  those  wViom  they  have  slaughtered  upon  their  insatiable  bellies.  As  for  the 
multitude  that  is  with  you,  one  may  see  them  so  decently  adorned  in  their  armour, 
as  it  would  become  them  to  be,  had  their  metropolis  called  them  to  her  assistance 
ai^nst  foreigners      What  can  a  man  call  this  procedure  of  yours  but  the  sport 
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«f  (brtune,  i«'heii  he  sees  a  whole  nation  coming  to  protect  a  sink  of  wicked 
wretches  I  I  have  for  a  good  while  been  in  doubt  what  it  could  possioly  be  that 
■hould  move  you  to  do  this  so  suddenly  ;  because  certainly  you  would  not  take 
ill  your  armour  on  the  behalf  of  robbers,  and  against  a  people  of  kin  to  you, 
without  some  very  great  cause  for  your  so  doing.  But  we  have  an  item  that  the 
Romans  are  pretended,  and  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  going  to  betray  this  city 
to  them ;  for  some  of  your  men  have  lately  made  a  clamour  about  those  matters  * 
and  have  said  they  are  come  to  set  their  metropolis  free.  Now  we  cannot  but 
admire  at  these  wretches  in  their  devising  such  a  he  as  this  against  us  ;  for  they 
knew  there  was  no  other  way  to  irritate  against  us  men  that  were  naturally  desi- 
rous of  liberty,  and  on  that  account  the  best  disposed  to  fight  against  foreign  ene- 
mies, but  by  framing  a  tale  as  if  we  were  going  to  betray  that  most  desirable 
thing,  liberty.  But  you  ought  to  consider  what  sort  of  people  they  are  that  raise 
this  calumny,  and  against  what  sort  of  people  that  calumny  is  raised,  and  to 
gather  the  truth  of  tnings  not  by  fictitious  speeches,  but  out  of  the  actions  of  both 
parties ;  for  what  occasion  is  there  for  us  to  sell  ourselves  to  the  Romans  7  while 
It  was  in  our  power  not  to  have  revolted  from  them  at  the  first,  or,  when  we  had 
once  revolted,  to  have  returned  under  their  dominion  again ;  and  this  while  the 
neighbouring  countries  were  not  yet  laid  waste  :  whereas  it  is  not  an  easy  thmg 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Romans,  if  we  were  desirous  of  it,  now  they  have  sub- 
dued Galilee,  and  are  thereby  become  proud  and  insolent ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
please  them,  at  the  time  when  they  are  so  near  us,  would  bring  such  a  reproach 
upon  us  as  were  worse  thun  death.  As  for  myself,  indeed,  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred peace  with  them  before  death ;  but  now  we  have  once  made  war  upon  thenop 
and  fought  with  them,  I  prefer  death,  with  reputation,  before  living  in  captivity 
•nder  them.  But  farther,  whether  do  they  pretend  that  we,  who  are  the  rulers 
of  the  people,  have  sent  thus  privately  to  the  Romans,  or  hath  it  been  done  by 
the  common  suOTrages  of  the  people  7  If  it  be  ourselves  only  tl^at  have  done  it, 
let  them  name  those  friends  of  ours  that  have  been  sent,  as  our  servants,  to  ma- 
nage this  treachery.  Ilath  any  one  been  caught  as  he  went  out  on  this  errand, 
or  seized  upon  as  he  came  back  7  Are  they  in  possession  of  our  letters  7  How 
eould  we  be  concealed  from  such  a  vast  number  of  our  fellow  citizens,  among 
whom  we  are  conversant  every  hour,  while  what  is  done  privately  in  the  country 
is,  it  seems,  known  by  the  zealots,  who  are  but  few  in  number,  and  under  con- 
finement also,  and  are  not  able  to  come  out  of  the  temple  into  the  city  7  Is  this 
the  first  time  that  they  are  become  sensible  how  they  ought  to  be  punished  for 
their  insolent  actions  7  for  while  these  men  were  free  from  the  fear  they  are  now 
ooder,  the'  'i  was  no  suspicion  raised  that  any  of  us  were  traitors.  But  if  they 
lay  this  cb^  rge  against  the  people,  this  must  have  been  done  at  a  public  consul. 
tatioD,  ana  not  one  of  the  people  must  have  dissented  from  the  rest  of  the  assem. 
bly ;  in  which  case  the  public  fame  of  this  matter  would  have  come  to  you  sooner 
than  any  particular  indication.  But  how  could  that  be  7  Must  there  not,  then, 
have  been  ambassadors  sent  to  confirm  the  agreements  7  And  let  them  tell  us 
who  this  ambassador  was  that  was  ordained  for  that  purpose.  But  this  is  no  other 
than  a  pretence  of  such  men  as  are  loath  to  die,  and  are  labouring  to  escape 
those  punishments  that  hang  over  them  :  for  if  fate  had  determined  that  this  city 
was  to  be  betrayed  into  its  enemies'  hands,  no  other  tiian  these  men  that  accuse 
OS  falsely  could  have  the  impudence  to  do  it,  there  being  no  wickedness  wanting 
to  complete  their  impudent  practices  but  this  only,  that  they  become  traitors. 
4iid  now  you  Idumeans  are  come  hither  already  with  your  arms  ;  it  is  your  duty, 
IB  the  first  place,  to  be  assisting  to  your  metropolis,  and  to  join  with  us  in  ciu. 
ting  ofi*  those  tyrants  that  have  infringed  the  rules  of  our  regular  tribunals,  thrt 
Lave  trampled  upon  our  laws,  and  made  their  swords  the  arbitrators  of  right  and 
wrong  ;  for  they  have  seized  upon  men  of  great  eminence,  and  under  no  accu- 
saliou,  as  they  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  market-place,  and  tortured  them  witii 
pittiiig  them  into  bonds ;  and  without  bearing  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say  or 
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what  supplications  they  made,  they  destroyed  them.  Tou  may,  tf  you  please, 
come  into  this  city,  though  not  in  the  way  of  war,  and  take  »  view  of  the  mtiks 
still  remaining  of  what  fnow  say,  and  may  see  the  houses  that  have  been  depo- 
pulated by  their  rapacious  hands,  with  those  wives  and  families  that  are  in  black 
mourning  for  their  slaughtered  relations ;  as  also,  you  may  hear  their  groaM 
and  lamentations  all  the  city  over ;  for  there  is  nobody  but  hath  tasted  of  the  in- 
cursions of  these  profane  wretches,  who  have  proceeded  to  that  degree  of  maiL 
nesA,  as  not  only  to  have  transferred  their  impudent  robberies  out  of  the  coootrf 
and  the  remote  cities  into  this  city,  the  very  face  and  head  of  the  whole  nation, 
but  out  of  the  city  into  the  temple  also  ;  for  that  is  now  made  their  receptacit 
and  refuge,  and  the  fountain-head  whence  their  preparations  are  made  againn 
us.  And  this  place,  which  is  adored  by  the  habitable  world,  and  honoured  b| 
such  as  only  know  it  by  report,  as  far  as  the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  trampled  upoo 
by  these  wild  beasts  bom  among  ourselves.  They  now  triumph  in  the  deq>ents 
condition  they  are  already  in,  when  they  hear  that  one  people  are  going  to  fight 
against  another  people,  and  one  city  against  another  city,  and  that  your  natioo 
hath  gotten  an  army  together  against  its  own  bowels.  Instead  of  which  proce* 
dure  it  were  highly  fit  and  reasonable,  as  I  said  before,  for  you  to  join  with 
us  in  cutting  off  these  wretches,  and  in  particular  to  be  revenged  on  them  for 
putting  this  very  cheat  upon  you  ;  I  mean,  for  having  the  impudence  to  invite  you 
to  assist  them,  of  whom  they  ought  to  have  stood  in  ^ar,  as  ready  to  punish  them. 
But  if  you  have  some  regard  to  these  men's  invitation  of  you,  yet  may  you  lay 
aside  your  arras,  and  come  into  the  city  under  the  notion  of  our  kindred,  and 
take  upon  you  a  middle  name  between  that  of  auxiliaries  and  of  enemies,  and 
so  become  judges  in  this  case.  However,  consider  what  these  men  will  gain  by 
beihg  called  into  judgment  before  you,  for  such  undeniable  and  such  flagrant 
crimes,  who  would  not  vouchsafe  to  hear  such  as  had  no  accusations  laid  against 
them  to  speak  a  word  for  themselves.     However,  let  them  gain  this  advantaga 

•  by  your  coming.  But  still,  if  you  will  neither  take  our  part  in  that  indignatioo 
we  have  at  these  men,  nor  judge  between  us,  the  third  thing  I  have  to  propose  la 
this,  that  you  let  us  both  alone,  and  neither  insult  upon  our  calamities,  nor  abidft 
with  these  plotters  against  their  metropolis  :  for  though  you  should  have  ever  so 
great  a  suspicion  that  some  of  us  have  discoursed  with  the  Romans,  it  is  in  your 
power  to  watch  the  passages  into  the  city  ;  and  in  case  any  thing  that  we  have 
been  accused  of  is  brought  to  light,  then  to  come  and  defend  your  metropolis,  and 
to  inflict  punishment  on  those  that  are  found  guilty  ;  for  the  enemy  cannot  prevent 
you,  who  are  now  so  near  to  the  city.  But  if,  after  all,  none  of  these  proposals 
seem  acceptable  and  moderate,  do  not  you  wonder  that  the  gates  are  shut  against 
you,  while  you  bear  your  arms  about  you." 

4.  Thus  spake  Jesus  :  yet  did  not  the  multitude  of  the  Idumeans  give  any  at* 
tention  to  what  he  said,  but  were  in  a  rage,  because  they  did  not  meet  with  a 
ready  entrance  into  the  city.  The  generals  also  had  indignation  at  the  offer  of 
laying  down  their  arms,  and  looked  upon  it  as  equal  to  a  captivity  to  throw  them 

^way  at  any  man's  injunction  whomsoever.  But  Simon  the  son  of  Cathlas,  one 
of  their  commanders,  with  much  ado  quieted  the  tumult  of  his  own  men,  and  stood 
so  that  the  high  priests  might  hear  him,  and  said  as  follows : — '*  I  can  no  longer 
wonder  that  the  patrons  of  liberty  are  under  custody  in  the  temple,  since  there 
are  those  that  shut  the  gates  of  our  common  city*  to  their  own  nation,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  prepared  to  admit  the  Romans  into  it ;  nay,  perhaps,  are  disposed 
to  r.rown  the  gates  with  garlands  at  their  coming,  while  they  speak  to  the  Idu. 
means  from  their  towers,  and  enjoin  them  to  throw  down  their  arms  which  they 
have  taken  up  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberty :  and  while  they  will  not  intrml 

«  This  appellfition  of  Jerusalem  given  it  here  by  Simon,  the  general  of  the  Idumeans,  Thenrnmorndtj 
wf  the  Idumeant,  who  were  proselytes  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  the  original  native  Jews*  greatly  cotifinnf 
that  inixifu  of  the  rabbins,  here  set  down  by  Reland,  that  Jerusalem  tons  not  anigned  or  a^rwyrimiedti 
l/u  (rih4  qf  Benjamin  or  Judah^  but  every  tribe  had  tqual  rtght  to  it  [at  their  comiiw-  to  wo^Mlip  UhmS 
dM  stvermJ  fesuvala.]  See  a  little  before,  ch.  iiL  sent.  3. 
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fbo  guard  of  our  metropolis  to  iheir  kindred,  profess  to  make  them  judges  of  the 
difierences  that  are  among  them ;  nay,  while  they  accuse  some  men  of  having 
slain  others  without  a  legal  trial,  they  do  themselves  condemn  a  whole  nation 
afler  an  ignominious  manner  ;  and  have  now  walled  up  that  city  from  their  own 
nation,  which  used  to  be  open  to  even  all  foreigners  that  came  to  worship  there. 
We  have,  indeed,  come  in  great  haste  to  you, '  and  to  a  war  against  our  own 
eountrymen  :  and  the  reason  why  we  have  made  such  haste  is  this,  that  we  may 
preserve  that  freedom  which  you  are  so  unhappy  as  to  betray.  You  have  probably 
been  guilty  of  i\^e  like  crimes  against  those  whom  you  keep>in  custody,  and  havo, 
I  suppose,  collected  together  the  like  plausible  pretences  against  them  also  that 
you  make  use  of  against  us :  after  which  you  have  gotten .  the  mastery  of  those 
within  the  temple,  and  keep  them  in  custody,  while  they  are  only  taking  care  of 
th^  public  affairs.  You  have  also  shut  the  gates  of  the  city  in  general  against 
nations  that  are  the  most  nearly  related  to  you :  and  while  you  give  such  injuri- 
ous commands  to  others,  you  complain  that  you  have  been  tyrannized  over  by 
them ;  and  fix  the  name  of  unjust  governors  upon  such  as  are  tyrannized  over  by 
yourselves.  Who  can  bear  tliis  your  abuse  of  words,  while  they  have  a  regard 
to  the  contrariety  of  your  actions?  unless  you  mean  this,  that  those  Idumeans  do 
now  exclude  you  out  of  your  metropolis,  whom  you  exclude  from  the  sacred  oilices 
of  your  own  country.  One  may,  indeed,  justly  complain  of  those  that  are  bo- 
•ieged  in  the  temple,  that  when  they  had  courage  enough  to  punish  those  tyrant* 
which  you  call  eminent  men,  and  free  from  any  accusations,  because  of  their  be- 
ing your  companions  in  wickedness,  they  did  not  begin  with  you,  and  thereby  cut 
off  beforehand  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  this  treason.  But  if  these  men  havo 
beeik  more  merciful  than  the  public  necessity  required,  we  that  are  Idumeans  will 
presisrve  this  house  of  God,  and  will  fight  for  our  common  country,  and  will  op- 
pose by  war  as  well  those  that  attack  them  from  abroad,  as  those  that  betray  them 
from  within.  Here  will  we  abide  before  the  walls  in  our  armour,  until  either  the 
Ronians  grow  weary  in  waiting  for  you,  or  you  become  friends  to  liberty,  and  re- 
pent of  what  you  have  done  against  it." 

5.  And  now  did  the  Idumeans  make  an  acclamation  to  what  Simon  had  said 
but  Jesus  wont  away  sorrowful,  as  seeing  that  the  Idumeans  were  against  all 
moderate  counsels,  and  that  the  city  was  besieged  on  both  sides.  Nor,  indeed, 
were  the  minds  of  the  Idumeans  at  rest ;  for  they  were  in  a  rage  at  the  injury 
that  had  been  oflered  them,  by  their  exclusion  out  of  the  city  ;  and  when  the} 
thought  the  zealots  had  been  strong,  but  saw  nothing  of  theirs  to  support  them^ 
they  were  in  doubt  about  tho  matter,  and  many  of  them  repented  that  they  had 
come  thither.  But  the  shame  that  would  attend  them,  in  case  they  returned  with- 
out  doing  any  thing  at  all,  so  far  overcame  that  their  repentance,  that  they  lay  all 
night  before  the  wall,  though  in  a  very  bad  encampment ;  for  there  broke  out 
a  prodigious  storm  in  the  night,  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  very  strong  winds, 
with  the  largest  showers  of  rain,  with  continual  lightnings,  terrible  thunderings, 
and  amazing  concussions  and  bellowings  of  the  earth  that  was  in  an  earthquake. 
These  things  were  a  manifest  indication  that  some  destruction  was  coming  upon 
men,  when  the  system  of  the  world  was  put  into  this  disorder,  and  any  one  would 
guess  that  these  wonders  foreshowed  some  grand  calamities  that  were  coming. 

6.  Now  the  opinion  of  the  Idumeans  and  of  the  citizens  was  one  and  the  same.' 
Tlie  Idumeans  thought  that  God  was  angry  at  their  taking  arms,  and  that  they 
would  not  escape  punishment  for  their  making  war  upon  their  metropolis.  A  na- 
nus and  his  party  thought  that  they  had  conquered  without  fighting,  and  that  God 
acted  as  a  general  for  them ;  but  truly  they  proved  both  ill  conjectures  at  whal 
was  to  come,  and  made  those  events  to  be  ominous  to  their  enemies,  while  they 
were  themselves  to  undergo  the  ill  effects  of  ihem  ;  for  the  Idumeans  fenced  one 
another  by  uniting  their  bodies  into  one  band,  and  thereby  kept  themselves  wtirm, 
and  connecting  thei/ shields  over  their  heads,  were  not  so  much  hurt  by  the  rain. 
But  the  zealots  were  more  deeplv  concerned  for  the  dangor  these  men  were  iq 
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than  they  were  for  themselves,  and  got  together,  and  looked  about  them  to  ne 
whether  they  could  devise  any  means  of  assisting  them.  The  hotter  sqjrt  of  theta 
thought  it  best  to  force  their  guards  with  their  arms,  and  after  that  to  fall  into  tht 
midst  of  the  city,  and  publicly  open  the  gates  to  those  that  came  to  their  assiflU 
ance ;  as  supposing  the  guards  would  be  in  disorder,  and  give  way  at  such  an  un- 
expected attempt  of  theirs,  especially  as  the  greater  part  of  them  were  unarmed 
and  unskilled  in  affairs  of  war ;  and  that  besides  the  multitude  of  the  citizens 
would  not  be  easily  gathered  together,  but  confined  to  their  houses  by  the  stonn ; 
and  that  if  there  were  any  hazard  in  their  undertaking,  it  became  them  to  sufiei 
any  thing  whatsoever  themselves,  rather  than  to  overlook  so  great  a  multitude  u 
were  miserably  perishing  on  their  account.  But  the  more  prudent  part  of  then 
disapproved  of  this  forcible  method,  because  they  saw  not  only  the  guards  about 
them  very  numerous,  but  the  walls  of  the  city  itself  carefully  watched,  by  reaaoQ 
of  the  Idumeans.  They  also  supposed  that  Ananus  would  be  every  where,  and 
visit  the  guards  every  hour ;  which,  indeed,  was  done  upon  other  nights,  but  was 
omitted  that  night,  not  by  reason  of  any  slothfulness  of  Ananus,  but  by  the  over- 
bearing  appointment  of  fate,  that  so  both  he  might  himself  perish,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  the  guards  might  perish  with  him  ;  for  truly  as  the  night  was  far  gone,  and 
the  storm  very  terrible,  Ananus  gave  the  guards  in  the  cloisters  leave  to  go  ts 
sleep ;  while  it  came  into  the  heads  of  tlie  zealots  to  make  use  of  the  saws  belong- 
ing to  the  temple,  and  to  cut  the  bars  of  the  gates  to  pieces.  The  noise  of  ths 
wind,  and  that  not  inferior  sound  of  the  thunder,  did  here  also  conspire  with  their 
designs,  that  the  noise  of  the  saws  was  not  heard  by  the  others. 

7.  So  they  secretly  went  out  of  the  temple  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  made 
use  of  their  saws,  and  opened  that  gate  which  was  over  against  the  Idumeans. 
Now  at  first  there  came  a  fear  upon  the  Idumeans  themselves  which  disturbed 
them,  as  imagining  that  Ananus  and  his  part}*  were  coming  to  attack  them,  so  that 
every  one  of  them  had  his  right  hand  upon  his  sword,  in  order  to  defend  himself; 
but  they  soon  came  to  know  who  they  were  that  came  to  them,  and  were  entered 
the  city.  And  had  the  Idumeans  then  fallen  upon  the  city,  nothing  could  have 
hindered  them  from  destroying  the  people  every  man  of  them,  such  was  the  rage 
they  were  in  at  that  time :  but  as  they  first  of  all  made  haste  to  get  the  a^alots 
out  of  custody,  wliich  those  that  brought  them  in  earnestly  desired  them  to  do, 
and  not  to  overlook  those  for  whose  sake  they  were  come,  in  the  midst  of  their 
distresses,  nor  to  bring  them  into  a  still  greater  danger ;  for  that  when  they  had 
once  seized  on  Iho  guards,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  fall  upon  the  city ;  but 
that  if  the  city  were  once  alarmed,  they  would  not  then  be  able  to  overcame  those 
guards,  because  as  soon  as  they  should  perceive  they  were  there,  tHey  v^^d  put 
Uiemselves  in  order  to  fight  them,  and  would  hinder  their  coming  ii^to  i^  ii  «ifU. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  Cruelty  of  the  Idumeans^  when  they  tcere  gotten  into  the  Temjpie  Jurtng  tki 

Stomif  and  of  the  Zealots.    Concerning  the  SlaugJUer  of  Ananus y  and  Jesut^ 

and  Zacharias.     And  Iiow  tuc  Idumeans  retired  home. 

{  1.  This  advice  pleased  the  Idumeans,  and  thf*y  ascended  through  the  city  ti 
the  temple.  The  zealots  were  also  in  great  eirnectalion  of  their  coming,  and 
earnestly  waited  for  them.  When,,  therefore,  these  were  entering,  they  also 
came  boldly  out  of  the  inner  tempie,  and  mixing  themselves  among  this  Idumeans. 
thev  attacked  the  guards,  and  snme  of  tiiORe  that  were  upon  the  watch,  but  were 
fallen  asleep,  they  killed  as  they  were  Asleep  j  but  as  those  that  were  now 
awakened  made  a  cry,  the  whole  muhilafie  arose,  and  in  the  amazement  they 
were  in«  caught  hold  of  their  arms  immediately,  ano  betook  themselves  to  their 
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9mn  defeoGO ;  and  so  long  as  they  th6ught  they  were  only  the  sealots  who  at 
tacked  them,  they  went  on  boldly,  as  hoping  to  overpower  them  by  their  numbers « 
DiK  when  they  saw  others  pressing  in  upon  them  also,  they  perceived  tho  Ida. 
means  were  got  in ;  and  tho  greatest  part  of  them  laid  aside  their  arms,  together 
with  their  courage,  and  betook  themselves  to  lamentations.  But  some  few  of  the 
younger  sort  covered  themselves  with  their  armour,  and  valiantly  received  the 
Idumeans,  and  for  a  great  white  protected  the  multitude  of  old  men.  Others,  iiu 
deed,  gave  a  signal  to  those  that  were  hi  the  city  of  the  calamities  they  were  in ; 
but  when  these  were  also  made  sensible  that  the  Idumeans  were  come  in,  none 
of  them  durst  come  to  their  assistance;  only  they  returned  the  terrible  echo 
of  wailing,  and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  A  great  howling  of  the  women  was 
excited  also,  and  every  ono  of  the  guards  were  in  danger  of  being  killed.  The 
sealots  also  joined  in  the  shouts  raised  by  the  Idumeans ;  and  the  storm  itself 
rendered  the  cry  more  terrible :  nor  did  the  Idumeans  spare  any  body ;  for  as 
they  are  naturally  a  most  barbarous  and  bloody  nation,  and  had  been  distressed 
by  the  tempest,  they  made  use  of  their  weapons  against  those  that  had  shut  the 
|ate8  against  them,  and  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  to  those  that  supplicated 
ror  their  lives,  and  to  those  that  fought  them,  insomuch  that  they  ran  through  those 
with  their  swords  who  desired  them  to  remember  the  relation  there  was  belweeo 
them,  and  begged  of  them  to  have  regard  to  their  common  temple.  Now  there 
was  at  present  neither  any  place  for  Hight,  nor  any  hope  of  preservation,  but  a« 
they  were  driren  one  upon  another  in  heaps,  so  were  they  slain.  Thus  the 
l^ater  part  were  driven  together  by  force,  as  there  was  now  no  place  of  retire- 
ment, and  the  murderers  were  upon  them,  and,  having  no  other  way,  threw  them. 
lelves  down  headlong  into  the  city;  whereby,  in  my  opinion,  they  underwent  a 
oore  miserable  destruction  than  that  which  they  avoided,  because  that  was  a 
voluntary  one.  And  now  the  outer  temple  was  all  of  it  overflowed  with  blood  ; 
ind  that  day,  as  it  came  on,  saw  eight  thousand  five  hundred  dead  bodies  there. 
2.  But  tho  rage  of  the  Idumeans  was  not  satiated  by  these  slaughters ;  but  they 
now  betook  themselves  to  the  city,  and  plundered  every  house,  and  slew  every 
one  they  met :  and  for  the  other  multitude  they  esteemed  it  needless  to  go  on  with 
killing  them,  but  they  sought  for  the  high  priests,  and  the  generality  went  with 
(he  greatest  zeal  against  them  :  and  as  soon  as  they  caught  them  they  slew  them, 
and  then  standing  upon  their  dead  bodies,  in  way  of  jest,  upbraided  Ananus  with 
his  kindness  to  the  people,  and  Jesus  with  his  speech  made  to  them  from  the  wall. 
Nay,  they  proceeded  to  that  degree  of  impiety,  as  to  cast  away  their  dead  bodies 
without  burial,  although  the  Jews  used  to  take  so  much  care  of  the  burial  of  men, 
that  they  took  down  those  that  were  condemned  and  crucified,  and  buried  thein 
before  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  I  should  not  mistake  if  I  said  that  the  death 
of  Ananus  was  the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  that  from  this 
very  day  may  be  dated  the  overthrow  of  her  wall  and  the  ruin  of  her  afiairs. 
whereon  they  saw  their  high  priest,  and  the  procurer  of  their  preservation,  slain 
in  the  midst  of  their  city.  He  was  on  other  accounts  also  a  venerable  and  a  very 
just  man ;  and  besides  the  grandeur  of  that  nobility,  and  dignity,  and  honour,  of 
which  he  was  possessed,  he  had  been  a  lover  of  a  kind  of  parity,  even  with  re- 
gard to  the  meanest  of  the  people :  he  was  a  prodigious  lover  of  liberty,  and  an 
admirer  of  democracy  in  government,  and  did  ever  prefer  the  public  welfare 
before  his  own  advantage,  and  preferred  peace  above  all  things;  for  he  was 
thoroughly  sensible  that  the  Romans  were  not  to  be  conquered.  He  also  fore- 
saw  that  of  necessity  a  war  would  follow ;  and  that  unless  the  Jews  made  up 
matters  with  them  very  dexterously,  they  would  be  destroyed:  to  say  all  in  a 
word,  if  Ananus  had  survived,  they  had  certainly  compounded  matters  ,  for  he 
WM  a  shrewd  man  in  speaking  and  persuading  the  people,  and  had  already  gotten 
ttj^  mastery  of  those  that  opposed  his  designs,  or  were  for  the  war.  And  the 
Jews  had  then  put  abundance  of  delays  in  the  way  of  the  Romans,  if  they  had 
bad  fuch  a  general  as  he  was.  Jesus  was  also  joiaed  with  him«  and  although  ha 
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were  inferior  to  him  upon  the  comparison,  he  was  superior  to  the  rest ;  and  I  can- 
not  but  think  that'  it  was  because  God  had  doomed  this  city  to  destruction  as  a 
polluted  city,  and  resolved  to  purge  his  sanctuary  by  firoy  that  he  cat  off  these 
their  great  defenders  and  well-wishers ;  while  those  that  a  little  before  had  worn 
the  sacred  garments,  and  had  presided  over  the  public  worship,*  and  had  been 
esteemed  venerable  by  those  that  dwelt  on  the  whole  habitable  earth  when  they 
came  into  our  city,  were  cast  out  naked,  and  seemed  to  be  the  food  of  dogs  and 
wild  beasts.  And  I  cannot  but  imagine  that  virtue  itself  groaned  at  these  men't 
case,  and  lamented  that  she  was  here  so  terribly  conquered  by  wickedness.  And 
this  at  last  was  the  end  of  Ananus  and  Jesus. 

3.  Now  afler  these  were  slain,  the  zealots  and  the  multitude  of  the  Idumeans 
fell  upon  the  people  as  upon  a  flock  of  profane  animals,  and  cut  their  throats; 
and  for  the  ordinary  sort,  they  were  destroyed  in  what  place  soever  they  caught 
them.  But  for  the  noblemen  and  the  youth,  they  first  caught  them  and  boiuid 
them,  and  shut  them  up  in  prison,  and  put  off  their  slaughter,  in  hopes  that  some 
of  them  would  turn  over  to  their  party;  but  not  one  of  them  would  comply  with 

.  their  desires,  but  all  of  them  preferred  death  before  being  inroUed  amonff  such 
wicked  wretches,  as  acted  against  their  own  country.  But  this  refusal  oftheirs 
brought  upon  them  terrible  torments;  for  they  were  so  scourged  and  tortured  that 
their  bodies  were  not  able  to  sustain  their  torments,  till  at  length,  and  with  dilfi. 
culty,  they  had  the  favour  to  be  slain.  Those  whom  they  caught  in  the  daytime 
were  slain  in  the  night,  and  then  their  bodies  were  carried  out,  and  thrown  away, 
that  there  might  be  room  for  other  prisoners ;  and  the  terror  that  was  upon  the  peo. 
pie  ^  as  so  great,  that  no  one  had  courage  enough  either  openly  to  weep  for  the 
dead  man  that  was  related  to  him,  or  to  bury  him ;  but  those  that  were  shut  up 
in  their  own  houses  could  only  shed  tears  in  secret,  and  durst  not  evea  groan, 
without  great  caution,  lest  any  of  their  enemies  should  hear  them ;  for  if  they  did, 
those  that  mourned  for  others  soon  underwent  the  same  death  with  those  whom 
they  mourned  for.  Only,  in  the  night-time,  they  would  take  up  a  little  dust,  and 
throw  it  upon  their  bodies ;  and  even  some  that  were  the  most  ready  to  expose 
themselves  to  danger  would  do  it  in  the  day  time ;  and  there  were  twelve  thousand 
of  the  better  sort  who  perished  in  this  manner. 

4.  And  now  these  zealots  and  Idumeans  wore  quite  weary  of  barely  killing 
men  ^  so  they  had  the  impudence  of  setting  up  fictitious  tribunals  and  judica- 
tures  for  tliat  purpose ;  and  as  they  intended  to  have  Zacharias,f  the  son  of 
Baruch,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  citizens,  slain ;  so  what  provoked  them 
against  him  was  that  hatred  of  wickedness  and  love  of  liberty  which  were 
so  eminent  in  him :  he  was  also  a  rich  man,  so  that  by  taking  him  off, 
they  did  not  only  hope  to  seize  his  effects,  but  also  to  get  rid  of  a  man  that 
had  great  power  to  destroy  them.  So  they  called  together,  by  a  public  pro- 
clamation,  seventy  of  the  principal  men  of  the  populace,  for  a  show,  as  if 
they  were  real  judges,  while  they  had  no  proper  authority.  Before  these  was 
Zacharias  accused  of  a  design  to  betray  their  polity  to  the  Romans,  and  had 

*  Koa-juixM  ^f»9TaUi  or  toorldly  worship^  as  the  author  to  the  Hebrews  calls  the  sanctuary, «y#er  K«r/tf> 
MOTt  a  toorldly  sanctuary. 

f  Some  commentators  are  ready  to  suppose,  that  this  Zacharias  the  son  of  Baruch^  here  most  unjustlj 
slain  by  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  was  the  very  same  person  with  Zacharias  the  s<m  of  Barachias^  wIkmf 
our  Saviour  says  the  Jews  slew  between  the  temple  and.the  altar^  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  This  is  a  somewhat 
ftrange  exposition :  since  Zachariah  the  prophet  was  really  the  son  ofBaradiia  and  grandson  qflddo^ 
Zech.  i.  1,  and  how  he  died,  we  have  no  other  account  than  that  before  us  in  St.  Matthew,  while  this 
Zacharia  was  the  son  of  Baruch  ;  since  the  slaughter  was  pa&t  when  our  Saviour  fnoke  those  words,  the 
Jews  had  then  already  slain  him ;  whereas  this  slaughter  of  Zacharias  the  son  of  Baruch^  in  Josephu% 
vas  the'  about  34  years  future ;  and  since  that  slaughter  was  between  the  temple  and  the  altar^  in  the 
90U7t  ol  the  priests,  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  remote  parts  of  the  whole  temple,  wiiiie  this  was.  in  Jo- 
•ephus^s  own  words,  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  and  much  the  most  probably  in  tliecourv  of  Israel  only 
^for  we  have  har'i  no  intimation  that  the  zealots  had  at  this  time  profaned  the  court  of  the  priests.  Sk 
B.  f .  en.  1.  sect.  2.)  Nor  do  I  believe  that  our  Jcsephus,  who  always  insists  on  the  peculiar  sacredncif 
ttf  that  inmost  court,  and  of  the  holy  house  that  was  in  it,  would  have  omitted  so  material  an  anmvtt* 
tfoo  of  this  barbarous  murder,  as  perpetrated  in  a  place  so  very  holy,  had  Uiat  been  tht  true  piaot  ol 
Ik  im  Anuo  B.  id.  cb.  vii  leot.  1, and  the  nota  here  on  B«.  v.ch.  L  ■Bct.2. 
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If  Aitorously  senT  to  Vespasian  for  that  purpose.  Now  there  appeared  no  proof 
or  sign  of  what  he  was  accused,  but  they  affirmed  themselves,  that  they  were  well 
persuaded  that  so  it  was,  and  desired  that  such  their  affirmation  might  be  taken 
for  sufficient  evidence.  Now  when  Zacharias  plainly  saw  that  there  was  no  way 
remaining  for  his  escape  from  them,  as  having  been  treacherously  called  before 
them,  and  then  put  in  prison,  but  not  with  any  intention  of  a  legal  trial,  he  took 
l^reat  liberty  of  speech  in  that  despair  of  his  life  he  was  under.  Accordingly, 
he  stood  up,  and  laughed  at  their  pretended  accusation,  and  in  a  few  words  con* 
futed  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge ;  afier  which  he  turned  his  speech  to  his  ac« 
cusers,  and  went  over  distinctly  all  their  transgressions  of  the  law,  and  made 
heavy  lamentations  upon  the  confusion  they  had  brought  public  affairs  to.  In 
the  meantime  the  zeaJots  grew  tumultuous,  and  had  much  ado  to  abstain  from 
drawing  their  swords,  although  they  designed  to  preserve  the  appearance  and 
•how  of  a  judicature  to  the  end.  They  were  also  desirous,  on  other  accounts, 
to  try  the  judges,  whether  they  would  be  mindful  of  what  was  just  at  their  own 
peril.  Now  the  seventy  judges  brought  in  their  verdict,  that  the  person  Accused 
was  not  guilty,  as  choosing  rather  to  die  themselves  with  him,  than  to  have  his 
death  laid  at  tReir  doors :  hereupon  there  arose  a  great  clamour  of  the  zealots 
upon  his  acquittal ;  and  they  all  had  indignation  at  the  judges,  for  not  under, 
standing  that  the  authority  that  was  given  them  was  but  in  jest.  So  two  of  the 
boldest  of  thfem  fell  upon  Zacharias  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  and  slew  him ; 
and  as  he  fell  down  dead,  they  bantered  him,  and  said, — **  Thou  hast  also  our 
verdict,  and  this  will  prove  a  more  sure  acquittal  to  thee  than  the  other."  They 
also  threw  him  down  from  the  temple  immediately  into  the  valley  beneath  it. 
moreover  they  struck  the  judges  with  the  backs  of  their  swords,  by  way  of  abuse, 
and  thrust  them  out  of  the  court  of  the  temple ;  and  spared  their  lives  with  no  other 
design  than  that,  when  they  were  dispersed  among  the  people  in  the  city,  they 
might  become  their  messengers,  to  let  them  know  they  were  no  better  than  slaves. 
5.  But  by  this  time  the  Idumeans  repented  of  their  coming,  and  were  displeased 
at  what  had  been  done ;  and  when  they  were  assembled  together  by  one  of  the 
zealots,  who  had  come  privately  to  them,  he  declared  to  them  what  a  number  of 
wicked  pranks  they  had  themselves  done  in  conjunction  with  those  that  had  in. 
▼ited  them,  and  gave  a  particular  account  of  what  mischiefs  had  been  done  against 
their  metropolis.  He  said,  that  "  they  had  taken  arms  as  though  the  high  priests 
were  betraying  their  metropolis  to  the  Romans,  but  had  found  no  indication  of 
any  such  treachery ;  but  that  they  had  succoured  those  that  had  pretended  to  be. 
lieve  such  a  thing,  while  they  did  themselves  the  works  of  war  and  tyranny  after 
an  insolent  manner.  It  had  been,  indeed,  their  business  to  have  hindel'ed  them 
from  such  their  proceedings  at  the  first;  but  seeing  they  had  once  been  partners 
with  them  in  shedding  the  blood  of  their  own  countrymen,  it  was  high  time  to 
put  a  stop  to  ^ch  crimes,  and  not  continue  to  afford  any  more  assistance  to  such 
as  are  subverting  the  laws  of  their  forefathers;  for  that  if  any  had  taken  it  ill  that 
the  gates  had  been  shut  against  them,  and  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  come 
into  the  city,  yet  that  those  who  had  excluded  them  have  been  punished,  and 
Ananus  is  dead,  and  that  almost  all  those  people  had  been  destroyed  in  one  night's 
time :  that  one  may  perceive  many  of  themselves  now  repenung  for  what  they 
had  done,  and  might  see  the  horrid  bi^rbarity  of  those  that  had  invited  them;  and 
that  they  had  no  regard  to  such  as  had  saved  them :  that  they  were  so  impudent 
as  to  perpetrate  the  vilest  things  under  the  eyes  of  those  that  bad  supported  them; 
and  that  their  wicked  actions  would  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Idumeans,  and 
would  be  so  laid  to  their  charge  till  somebody  obstructs  their  proceedings,  or  se* 
parates  himself  from  the  same  wicked  action :  that  they,  therefore,  ou^ht  to  retire 
Dome,  since  the  imputation  of  treason  appears  to  be  a  calumny,  and  that  theni 
was  no  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Romans  at  this  time,  and  that  the  govera^ 
nent  of  the  city  was  secured  by  such  walls  as  cannot  easily  be  thrown  dowoi 
ind^  by  avoiding  any  farther  fellowakSn  wf^i  these  bad  men,  to  make  some  e« 
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case  for  themselves,  as  to  what  they  had  been  so  far  deluded  as  to  have  beea 
partners  with  them  hitherto." 


CHAP.  VI 

How  the  ZealotSf  when  they  were  freed  from  tJie  IdtimeanSf  stew  a  greai 
more  of  tJte  Citizens,     And  how  Vespasian  dissuaded  tlie  Romans^  when 
tltey  were  very  earnest  to  inarch  against  tJie  Jews,  from  proceeding  m  the 
War  at  tltat  Time. 

§  1 .  The  Idumeans  complied  with  these  persuasions ;  and  in  the  first  place  thef 
set  those  that  were  in  the  prisons  at  liberty,  being  about  two  thousand  of  the 
populace,  who  thereupon  (led  away  immediately  to  Simon,  one  whom  we  shall 
speak  of  presently.  After  mhich  these  Idumeans  retired  from  Jerusalem,  and 
went  home,  which  departure  of  theirs  was  a  great  surprise  to  both  parties ;  for 
the  people,  not  knowing  of  their  repentance,  pulled  up  their  courage  for  a  while, 
as  e^^sed  of  so  many  of  their  enemies,  while  the  zealots  grew  more  insolent,  not 
as  deserted  by  their  confederates,  but  as  freed  from  such  men  as  might  hinder 
their  designs  and  put  some  stop  to  their  wickedness.  Accordingly,  they  made 
no  longer  an)  delay,  nor  took  any  deliberation  in  their  enormous  practices,  but 
made  use  of  the  shortest  method  for  all  their  executions ;  and  what  they  had 
once  resolved  upon  they  put  in  practice  sooner  than  any  one  could  imagine.  But 
their  thirst  was  chiefly  after  the  blood  of  valiant  men,  and  men  of  good  families ; 
the  one  sort  of  which  they  destroyed  out  of  envy,  the  other  out  of  fear;  for  they 
thought  their  whole  security  lay  in  leaving  no  potent  men  alive  ;  on  which  ac 
count  they  slew  Gorion,  a  person  eminent  m  dignity,  and  on  account  of  his  family 
also ;  he  was  also  for  a  democracy,  and  of  as  great  boldness  and  freedom  of 
spirit  as  were  any  of  the  Jews  whosoever  ;  the  principal  thing  that  ruined  him, 
added  to  his  other  advantages,  was  his  free  speaking.  Nor  did  Niger  of  Perea 
escape  their  hands :  he  had  been  a  man  of  great  valour  in  their  war  with  the 
Romans,  but  was  now  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  city ;  and  as  he  went  he 
frequently  cried  out,  and  showed  the  scars  of  his  wounds ;  and  when  he  was  drawn 
out  of  the  gates,  and  despaired  of  his  preservation,  he  besought  them  to  grant  him 
a  burial ;  but  as  they  had  threatened  him  beforehand  not  to  grant  him  any  spot 
of  earth  for  a  grave,  which  he  chiefly  desired  of  them,  so  did  they  slay  him 
[without  permitting  him  to  be  buried.]  Now  when  they  were  slaying  him,  he 
made  this  imprecation  upon  them,  that  they  might  undergo  both  famine  and  pes- 
tilence in  this  war ;  and,  besides  all,  that  they  might  come  to  the  mutual  slaughter 
of  one  another ;  all  which  imprecations  God  conflrmed  against  these  impious 
men,  and  was  what  come  most  justly  upon  them,  when  not  long  aflerward  they 
tasted  of  their  own  madness  in  their  mutual  seditions  one  against  another.  So 
when  this  Niger  was  killed,  their  fears  of  being  overturned  were  diminished ; 
and,  indeed,  there  was  no  part  of  the  people  but  they  found  out  some  pretence 
to  destroy  them ;  for  some  were,  therefore,  slain,  because  they  had  had  difFer- 
ences  with  some  of  them :  and  as  to  those  who  had  not  opposed  them  in  timet 
of  peace,  they  watched  seasonable  opportunities  to  gain  some  accusation  against 
them  ;  and  if  any  one  did  not  come  near  them  at  all,  he  was  under  their  sus* 
picion  as  a  proud  man :  if  any  one  came  with  boldness,  he  was  esteemed  a  con- 
temner of  them  ;  and  if  any  one  came  as  aiming  to  oblige  them,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  some  treacherous  plot  against  them ;  while  the  only  punishment 
of  crimes,  whether  they  were  of  the  greatest  or  smallest  sort,  was  death.  Nor 
could  any  one  escape  unless  he  were  very  inconsiderable,  either  on  account  of 
the  meanness  of  his  birth  or  on  account  of  his  fortune. 
2-  And  now  all  the  rest  of  the  commanders  of  the  Romans  deemed  this  ••» 
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iitkm  among  their  enemies  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  them,  and  were  very 
earnest  to  march  to  the  city  ;  and  they  urged  Vespasian,  as  their  lord  and  gene- 
ral in  all  cases,  to  make  haste  ;  and  said  to  him,  that,  **  the  providence  of  God  is 
on  our  side,  by  setting  our  enemies  at  variance  against  one  another ;  that  still  the 
change  in  such  cases  may  be  sudden,  and  the  Jews  may  quickly  be  at  one  againy 
either  because  they  may  be  tired  out  with  their  civil  miseries,  or  repent  them  of 
fuch  doings."  But  Vespasian  replied,  that  "  they  were  greatly  mistaken  in  what 
ihey  thought  fit  to  be  done,  as  those  that,  upon  the  theatre,  love  to  make  a  show  of 
their  hands  and  of  their  weapons,  but  do  it  to  their  own  hazard,  without  considering 
what  was  for  their  advantage  and  for  their  security ;  for  that  if  they  now  go  and 
attack  the  city  immediately,  they  shall  but  occasion  their  enemies  to  unite  to« 
gether,  and  shall  convert  their  force,  now  it  is  in  its  height,  against  themselves  ; 
but  if  they  stay  awhile  they  shall  have  fewer  enemies  because  they  will  be  con- 
fumed  in  this  sedition :  that  God  acts  as  a  general  of  the  Romans  better  than  he 
can  do,  and  is  giving  the  Jews  up  to  them  without  any  pains  of  their  own,  and 
granting  their  army  a  victory  without  any  danger :  that,  therefore,  it  is  their  best 
way  while  their  enemies  are  destroying  each  other  with  their  own  hands,  and 
&lling  into  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  which  is  that  of  sedition,  to  sit  still  as 
spectators  of  the  dangers  they  run  into,  rather  than  to  fight  hand  to  hand  with 
men  that  love  murdering,  and  are  mad  one  against  another.  But  if  any  one 
imagines  that  the  glory  of  victory,  when  it  is  gotten  without  fighting,  will  be  more 
insipid,  let  him  know  this  much,  that  a  glorious  success  quietly  obtuined  is  more 
profitable  than  the  dangers  of  a  battle  ;  for  we  ought  to  esteem  those  thai  do 
what  is  agreeable  to  temperance  and  prudence  no  less  glorious  than  those  that 
have  gained  great  reputation  by  their  actions  in  war :  that  he  shall  lead  on  his 
army  with  greater  force  when  their  enemies  are  diminished,  and  his  own  army 
refreshed  afler  the  continual  labours  they  had  undergone.  However,  that  thin 
ii  noi  a  proper  time  to  propose  to  ourselves  the  glory  of  victory ;  for  that  the 
Jews  are  not  now  employed  in  making  of  armour  or  building  of  walls,  nor,  in- 
lieed,  in  getting  together  auxiliaries,  while  the  advantage  will  be  on  their  side 
who  gave  them  such  opportunity  of  delay  ;  but  that  the  Jews  are  vexed  to  pieces 
every  day  by  their  civil  wars  and  dissensions,  and  are  under  greater  miseries 
than,  if  they  were  once  taken,  could  be  inflicted  on  them  by  us.  Whether,  there- 
fore, any  one  hath  regard  to  what  is  for  our  safety,  he  ought  to  suffer  these  Jews 
to  destroy  one  another,  or  whether  he  hath  regard  to  the  greater  glory  of  the 
iciion,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  meddle  w^h  these  men,  now  they  are  af- 
flicted with  a  distemper  at  home ;  for  should  we  now  conquer  them,  it  would  be 
•aid  the  conquest  was  not  owing  to  our  bravery  but  to  their  sedition." 

3.  And  now  the  commanders  joined  in  their  approbation  of  what  Vespasian 
bad  said,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  how  wise  an  opinion  he  had  given.  And, 
indeed,  many  there  were  of  the  Jews  that  deserted  every  day,  and  fled  away 
from  the  zealots,  although  their  flight  was  very  diflicult,  since  they  had  guarded 
every  passage  out  of  the  city,  and  slew  every  one  that  was  caught  at  them, 
as  taking  it  for  granted  they  were  going  over  to  the  Romans  ;  yet  did  he  who 
gave  them  money  get  clear  off,  while  he  only  that  gave  them  none  was  voted 
a  traitor.  So  the  upshot  was  this,  that  the  rich  purchased  their  flight  by  money 
while  none  but  the  poor  were  slain.  Along  all  the  roads  also  vast  numbers  of 
dead  bodies  lay  on  heaps,  and  even  many  of  those  that  were  so  zealous  in  deserting 
at  length  chose  rather  to  perish  within  the  city  ;  for  the  hopes  of  burial  made 
d«ath  in  their  own  city  appear  of  the  two  less  terrible  to  them.  But  these 
zealots  came  at  last  to  that  degree  of  barbarity,  as  not  to  bestow  a  burial  either 
on  those  slain  in  the  city  or  on  those  that  lay  along  the  roads  ;  but  as  if  they  ha^ 
made  an  agreement  to  cancel  both  the  laws  of  their  country  and  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  defiled  men  with  their  wicked  actions,  thej 
would  pollute  the  divinity  itself  also,  they  left  tlie  dead  bodies  to  putrifv  under  tha 
•un  :  and  the  same  punishment  was  allotted  to  such  <**■  >^"«^ed  any,  as  tc  th'^a 
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that  deserted,  which  was  no  other  than  death ;  while  he  that  granted  the  fimm 
of  a  grave  to  another  would  presently  stand  in  need  of  a  grave  himselC  To  ny 
all  in  a  word,  no  other  gentle  passion  was  so  entirely  lost  among  them  aa  mercy ; 
for  what  were  the  greatest  objects  of  pity  did  most  of  all  irritate  theae  wretches, 
and  they  transferred  their  rage  from  the  living  to  those  that  had  been  alam,  and 
from  the  dead  to  the  living.  Nay,  the  terror  was  so  very  great,  that  he  who 
survived  called  them  that  were  first  dead  happy,  as  being  at  rest  already ;  as  did 
those  that  were  under  torture  in  the  prisons  declare,  that,  upon  thia  oompansoo, 
those  that  lay  unburied  were  the  happiest.  These  men,  therefore,  trampled  apoa 
all  the  laws  of  men^  and  laughed  at  the  laws  of  God  ;  and  for  the  oracles  of  ths 
prophets,  they  ridiculed  them  as  the  tricks  of  jugglers  ;  yet  did  these  propheli 
foretell  many  things  concerning  [the  rewards  ofj  virtue  and  [punishments  <|{] 
vice,  which  when  these  zealots  violated,  they  occasioned  the  fulfilling  of  thoss 
very  prophecies  belonging  to  their  own  country  :  for  there  was  a  certain  ancieal 
oracle  of  those  men,  that  **  the  city  should  then  be  taken,  and  the  sanctnaiy 
burnt,  by  right  of  war,  when  a  sedition  should  invade  the  Jews,  and  their  owa 
hands  should  pollute  the  temple  of  God."*  Now  while  these  zealots  did  ool 
[quite]  disbelieve  these  predictions,  they  made  themselves  the  instruments  of  thiir 
accomplishment* 


CHAP,  VII. 

How  John  tyrannized  oner  the  Rest ;  and  ichat  Mischiefs  the  Zealots  didtdlb' 

soda.     How  also  Vespasian  took  Gadara ;  and  wmI  Actions  were  per* 

formed  by  Pladdus. 

9  1.  By  this  time  John  was  beginning  to  tyrannize,  and  thought  it  beneath  him 
to  accept  of  barely  the  same  honours  that  others  had  ;  and  joining  to  himself  by 
degrees  a  party  of  the  wickedest  of  them  all,  he  broke  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
faction.  This  was  brought  about  by  his  still  disagreeing  with  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  giving  out  injunctions  of  his  own,  in  a  very  imperious  manner,  so  that 
it  was  evident  he  was  setting  up  a  monarchical  power.  Now  some  submitted  to 
him  out  of  their  fear  of  him,  and  others  out  of  their  good  will  to  him  ;  for  he  was 
a  shrewd  man  to  entice  men  to  him,  both  by  deluding  them  and  putting  cheats 
upon  them.  Nay,  many  there,  were  that  thought  they  should  be  safer  them- 
selves, if  the  causes  of  their  past  insolent  actions  should  now  be  reduced  to 
one  head,  and  not  to  a  great  many.  His  activity  was  so  great,  and  that  both 
in  action  and  in  counsel,  that  ho  had  not  a  few  guards  about  him;  and  yet  there 
was  a  great  party  of  his  antagonists  that  lefl  him ;  among  whom  envy  at  him 
weighed  a  great  deal,  while  they  thought  it  a  very  heavy  thing  to  be  in  subjec- 
tion to  one  that  was  formerly  their  equal.  But  the  main  reason  that  moved  men 
against  him  was  the  dread  of  monarchy,  for  they  could  not  hope  easily  to  put  an 
end  to  his  power  if  he  had  once  obtained  it ;  and  yet  they  knew  that  he  would 
have  this  pretence  always  against  them,  that  they  had  opposed  him  when  he  was 
first  advanced  ;  while  every  one  chose  rather  to  suffer  any  thing  whatsoever  in 
war,  than  that,  when  they  had  been  in  a  voluntary  slavery  for  some  time,  they 
should  afterward  perish.     So  the  sedition  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  Joki 

•  Tills  prediction,  that  **  the  city  of  [Jerusalem]  should  then  be  taken,  and  the  sanctuary  burnt,  bf 
r.^ht  of  war,  when  a  sedition  should  invade  the  Jews,  and  their  own  hands  should  pollute  that  temple;" 
or,  as  it  is,  B.  VI.  ch.  ii.  sect  1,—**  When  any  one  shall  begin  to  slay  his  countrymen  in  the  city,"  is  want- 
ing in  otir  present  copies  of  the  Old  Testament.  See  Essay  on  the  Old  Test.  p.  104 — 112.  But  tbii 
prediction,  as  J usephus  well  remarks  here,  though,  with  the  other  predictions  of  the  prophets,  it  was 
HOW  laughed  at  by  the  seditious,  was  by  their  very  means  soon  exactly  fulfilled.  However,  I  camiotbiit 
here  take  notice  of  Grotius's  positive  assertion  upon  Matt.  xxvi.  9,  here  quoted  by  Dr.  Hudson,  that  **  il 
ought  to  be  taken  for  granted,  as  a  certain  truth,  that  many  pre<^ictions  of  the  Jewish  prophets  were  pr» 
»erved  not  in  writing,  but  b^  memorv.*'  Whereas,  it  seems  to  ms,  so  hx  from  cenain,  that  1  tUial 
tuis  so  evidence  nor  probability  at  an. 
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reigned  m  opposition  to  his  adversaries  over  one  of  them:  but  for  their  leadera 
they  watchea  one  another,  nor  did  they  at  all,  or  at  least  very  little,  meddle 
with  arms  in  dieir  qaarrels ;  but  they  fought  earnestly  against  the  people,  and 
contended  one  with  another  which  of  them  should  bring  home  the  greatest 
prey.  But  because  the  city  had  to  struggle  with  three  of  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes,  war,  and  tyranny,  and  sedition,  it  appeared  upon  the  comparison  that 
the  war  was  the  least  troublesome  to  the  populace  of  them  all.  Accordingly 
they  ran  away  from  their  own  houses  to  foreigners,  and  obtained  that  prescrva* 
lion  from  the  Romans  which  they  despaired  to  obtain  among  their  own  people. 

2.  And  now  a  fourth  misfortune  arose,  in  order  to  bring  our  nation  to  destruc- 
tion.  There  was  a  fortress  of  very  great  strength  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  built  by  our  ancient  kings,  both  as  a  repository  for  their  effects  in  the 
hazards  of  war,  and  for  the  preservations  of  their  bodies  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  called  Masada.  Those  that  were  called  Sicarii  had  taken  possession  of  it 
formerly ;  but  at  this  time  they  overran  the  neighbouring  countries,  aiming  only 
to  procure  to  themselves  necessaries,  for  the  fear  they  were  then  in  prevented 
their  further  ravages.  But  when  once  they  were  informed  that  the  Roman  army 
lay  still,  and  that  the  Jews  were  divided  between  sedition  and  tyranny,  they  hold, 
ly  undertook  greater  matters  ;  and  at  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  which  the 
Jews  celebrate  in  memory  of  their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  when 
they  were  sent  back  into  the  country  of  their  forefathers,  they  came  down  by 
night,  without  being  discovered  by  those  that  could  have  prevented  them,  and 
overran  a  certain  small  city  called  Engaddi,  In  which  expedition  they  prevent- 
ed  those  citizens  that  could  have  stopped  them,  before  they  could  arm  themselves, 
and  fight  them.  They  also  dispersed  them,  and  cast  them  out  of  the  city :  as  for 
such  as  could  not  run  away,  being  women  and  children,  they  slew  of  them  above 
seven  hundred.  Afterward,  when  they  had  carried  every  thing  out  of  their  hou* 
sea,  and  had  seized  upon  all  the  fruits  that  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  they 
Drought  them  into  Masada.  '  And,  indeed,  these  men  laid  all  the  villages  tliat 
were  about  the  fortress  waste,  and  made  the  whole  country  desolate  ;  while  there 
came  to  them  every  day  from  all  parts  not  a  few  men,  as  corrupt  as  themselves. 
At  that  time  all  the  other  regions  of  Judea,  that  had  hitherto  been  at  rest,  were 
in  motion,  by  means  of  the  robbers.  Now  as  it  is  in  a  human  body,  if  the  princi« 
pal  part  be  inflamed,  all  the  members  are  subject  to  the  same  distemper,  so  by 
roe^ns  of  the  sedition  and  disorder  that  was  in  the  metropolis  had  the  wicked  men 
that  were  in  the  country  opportunity  to  ravage  .the  same.  Accordingly,  when 
every  one  of  them  had  plundered  their  own  villages,  they  then  retired  into  the 
desert :  yet  were  these  men  that  now  got  together,  and  joined  ifi  the  conspiracy 
by  parties  too  small  for  an  army,  and  too  many  for  a  gang  of  thieves ;  and  thus  did 
they  fall  upon  the  holy  places'"  and  the  cities ;  yet  did  it  now  so  happen  that 
they  were  somtimes  ver}-  ill  treated  by  those  upon  whom  they  fell  with  such  vio- 
lence, and  were  taken  by  them  as  men  are  taken  in  war :  but  still  they  prevent- 
ed any  farther  punishment,  as  do  robbers,  who,  as  soon  as  their  ravages  [are  dis. 
covered,]  run  their  way.  Nor  was  there  now  any  part  of  Judea  that  was  not  in 
1  miserable  condition,  as  well  as  its  most  eminent  city  also. 

3.  These  things  were  told  Vespasian  by  deserters :  for  although  the  seditious 
watched  all  the  passages  out  of  the  city,  and  destroyed  all,  whosoever  they  were, 
that  came  thither,  yet  were  there  some  that  had  concealed  themselves ;  and  when 
they  had  fled  to  the  Romans,  persuaded  their  general  to  come  to  the  city's  assis- 
taoce,  and  save  the  remainder  of  the  people;  informing  him  withal,  that  it  was 
upon  account  of  the  people's  good  will  to  the  Romans  that  many  of  them  were 

*  Bt  this  md  or  holy  placts^  as  distinct  from  cities,  must  be  meant  proseucAis  or  houtts  ofprayery  uA 
ifei^eii;  of  which  we  find  mention  made  in  the  New  Testament  and  other  authors.  See  Luke,  vi.  12; 
Acta,  xvi.  13, 16 ;  Antiq.  B.  xiv.  ch.  x.  sect,  ti ;  his  Life,  sect  54.  In  qua  U  queroproseucha  '/  Juvenal, 
SaL  iii.  ver.  296.  They  were  situated  sometimes  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  Acts,  xvl  13,  or  by  the  seaside, 
Antiq.  B.  xiv.  ch.  x.  sect.  23.  So  did  the  seventy-two  interpreters  go  to  prayer  every  morning  by  the  s«a* 
tide,  beibre  they  went  to  their  work,  P.  xiL  ch.  iL  sect  12. 
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already  tlain,  and  the  survivors  in  danger  of  the  same  treatment.  Vespasian  did, 
indeed,  already  pity  the  calamities  these  men  were  in,  and  arose,  in  appearance, 
as  though  he  was  going  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  but  in  reality  to  delfver  them  from 
a  [worse]  siege  they  were  already  under.  However,  he  was  obliged  first  to 
overthrow  what  remained  elsewhere,  and  to  leave  nothing  out  of  Jerusalem  behind 
him  that  might  interrupt  him  in  that  siege.  Accordingly,  he  marched  against 
Gadara,  the  metropolis  of  Perea,  which  was  a  place  of  strength,  and  entered  that 
city  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  Dystrus  [Adar ;]  for  the  men  of  power  had  sent 
an  embassage  to  liim,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  seditious,  to  treat  about  a  sur. 
render ;  which  they  did  out  of  the  desire  they  had  of  peace,  and  for  saving  their 
effects,  because  many  of  the  citizens  of  Gadara  were  rich  men.  This  embassy 
the  opposite  party  knew  nothing  of,  but  discovered  it  as  Vespasian  was  approach, 
ing  near  the  city.  However,  they  despaired  of  keeping  possession  of  the  city, 
as  being  inferior  in  number  to  their  enemies  which  were  witfiin  the  city,  and  seeinf 
the  Romans  very  near  to  the  city ;  so  they  resolved  to  fly,  but  thought  it  dishon 
ourable  to  do  it  without  shedding  some  blood,  and  revenging  themselves  on  th« 
authors  of  this  surrender ;  so  they  seized  upon  Dolesus  (a  person  not  only  the  first 
in  rank  and  family  in  that  city,  but  one  that  seemed  the  occasion  of  sending  such 
an  embassy,)  and  slew  him,  and  treated  his  dead  body  afler  a  barbarous  manner, 
so  very  violent  was  their  anger  at  him,  and  then  ran  out  of  the  city.  And  as  now 
the  Roman  army  was  just  upon  them,  the  people  of  Gadara  admitted  Vespasian 
with  joyful  acclamations,  and  received  from  him  the  security  of  his  right  hand 
as  also  a  garrison  of  horsemen  and  footmen,  to  guard  them  against  the  excursiona 
of  the  runagates ;  for  as  to  their  wall,  they  had  pulled  it  down  before  the  Romans 
desired  them  so  to  do,  that  they  might  thereby  give  them  assurance  that  they- 
were  lovers  of  peace,  and  that,  if  they  had  a  mind,  they  could  not  now  make  wai 
against  them. 

4.  And  now  Vespasian  sent  Placidus  against  those  that  had  fied  from  Gadara, 
with  five  hundred  horsemen  and  three  thousand  footmen,  while  he  returned  him* 
self  to  CsBsarea  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  But  as  soon  as  these  fugitives  saw 
the  horsemen  that  pursued  them  just  upon  their  backs,  and  before  they  came  to  a 
close  fight,  they  ran  together  to  a  certain  village  which  M^as  called  BeihermabrUj 
where  finding  a  great  multitude  of  young  men,  and  arming  them,  partly  by  their 
own  consent,  partly  by  force,  they  rashly  and  suddenly  assaulted  Placidus  and  the 
troops  that  were  with  him.  These  horsemen  at  the  first  onset  gave  way  a  little, 
as  contriving  to  entice  them  farther  off  the  wall ;  and  when  they  had  drawn  them 
into  a  place  fit  for  their  purpose,  they  made  their  horse  encompass  them  round, 
and  threw  their  darts  at  them.  So  the  horsemen  cut  ofi'  the  flight  of  the  fugitives, 
while  the  foot  terribly  destroyed  those  that  fought  against  them  ;  for  those  Jews 
did  no  more  than  show  their  courage,  and  then  were  destroyed ;  for  as  they  teli 
upon  the  Romans  when  they  were  joined  close  together,  and,  as  it  were,  walled 
about  with  their  entire  armour,  they  were  not  able  to  find  any  place  where  the 
darts  could  enter;  nor  were  they  any  way  able  to  break  their  ranks,  while  they 
were  themselves  run  through  by  the  Roman  darts,  and  like  the  wildest  of  :vi<d 
beasts  rushed  upon  the  points  of  the  others'  swords ;  so  some  of  them  were  de. 
stroyed,  as  cut  with  their  enemies'  swords  upon  their  faces,  and  others  were  dis- 
persed by  the  horsemen. 

5.  Now  Placidus's  concern  was  to  exclude  them  in  their  flight  from  getting  into 
the  village ;  and  causing  his  horse  to  march  continually  on  that  side  of  them,  he 
then  turned  short  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  his  men  made  use  of  their 
Harts,  and  easily  took  their  aim  at  those  that  were  the  nearest  to  them,  as  they 
made  those  that  were  farther  off  turn  back  by  the  terror  they  were  in,  tUl  at  last 
the  most  courageous  of  them  brake  through  those  horsemen,  and  fled  to  the  wall 
of  the  village.  And  now  those  that  guarded  the  wall  were  in  great  doubt  what  to 
do ;  for  they  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  excluding  those  that  came  from  Ga* 
dara,  because  of  their  own  people  that  were  among  them  ;  and  yet,  if  they  should 
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•dmit them,  they  expected  to  perish  with  theni,  which  came  to  pass  accordingly; 
for  as  they  were  crowding  together  at  the  wall,  the  Roman  horsemen  were  j*ist 
ready  to  fall  in  with  them.  However,  the  guards  prevented  them,  and  shut  the 
tH08y  when  Placidus  made  an  assault  upon  them,  and  fighting  courageously  till  it 
wms  (^rk,  he  got  possession  of  the  wall  and  of  the  people  that  were  in  the  city, 
when  the  useless  multitude  were  destroyed ;  but  those  that  were  more  potent  ran 
tw&y,  and  the  soldiers  plundered  the  houses,  and  set  the  village  on  fire.  As  for 
Ibose  that  ran  out  of  the  village,  they  stirred  up  such  as  were  in  the  country,  and 
txaggerating  their  own  calamities,  and  telling  them  that  the  whole  army  of  the 
Romans  were  upon  them,  they  put  them  into  great  fear  on  every  side ;  so  they 
got  in  great  numbers  together,  and  fled  to  Jericho,  for  they  knew  no  other  place 
ttwl  could  afford  them  any  hope  of  escaping,  it  being  a  city  that  had  a  strong  wall 
and  a  great  multitude  of  inhabitants.  But  Placidus,  relying  much  upon  his  horse* 
men  and  his  former  cood  success,  followed  them,  and  slew  all  that  he  overtook, 
M  far  as  Jordan ;  and  when  he  had  driven  the  whole  multitude  to  the  river  side, 
where  they  were  stopped  by  the  current  (for  it  had  been  augmented  lately  by  rains, 
and  was  not  fordable,)  he  put  hi^  soldiers  in  array  over  against  them;  so  the  ne. 
eeasity  the  others  were  in  provuked  them  to  hazard  a  battle,  because  there  was 
■o  place  whither  they  could  flee.  They  then  extended  themselves  a  very  ^reot 
w«y  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  aiid  sustained  the  darts  that  were  thrown  at  thenk 
ai  well  as  the  attacks  of  the  hoisekiien,  who  beat  many  of  them,  and  pushed  tlivtw 
into  the  current.  At  which  figtit,  h&rid  to  hand,  flfleen  thousand  of  them  were 
ilain,  while  the  number  of  those  that  ^ere  unwillingly  forced  to  leap  into  Jordan 
vas  prodigious.  There  were  besides  vwo  thousand  and  two  hundred  taken  pri 
loners.  A  mighty  prey  was  taken  also,  consisting  of  asses,  and  sheep,  and  ca 
Diels,  and  oxen* 

6.  Now  this  destruction  that  fell  upon  the.  Jews,  as  it  was  not  inferior  to  anj  or 
the  rest  in  itself,  so  did  it  still  appear  greater  than  it  really  was:  and  this  because 
not  only  the  whole  country  through  which  they  fled  was  filled  with  slaughter,  and 
Jordan  could  not  be  passed  over  by  reason  of  the  dead  bodies  that  were  in  it,  bui 
because  the  lake  Asphaltitis  was  also  full  of  dead  bodies,  that  were  carried  dowp 
iota  it  by  the  river.  And  now  Placidus,  ailer  this  g.'>od  success  that  he  had  had. 
fell  violently  upon  the  neighbouring  smaller  cities  aad  villages ;  when  ho  took 
Abila,  and  Julias,  and  Bczemoth,  and  all  those  that  lay  as  far  as  the  lake  As« 
phaltitis,  and  put  such  of  the  deserters  into  each  of  them  as  he  thought  proper. 
iBle  then  put  his  soldiers  on  board  the  ships,  and  slow  such  as  had  fled  to  the  lake . 
iotomuch  that  all  Perca  had  either  surrendered  themselves,  or  were  taken  by  the 
Romans,  as  far  as  Machcrus. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Haw  Vespasian,  upon  liearing  of  some  Commotions  in  Gall,*  TUJide  haste  to  finish 

ike  Jewish  War.     A  Description  of  Jericho  and  of  the  Great  Plain ;  with  an 

Account  besides  of  the  Lake  Asphaltitis, 

f  1.  In  the  meantime  an  account  came  that  there  were  commotions  in  Gall,  and 
\mX  Vindex,  together  with  the  men  of  power  in  that  country,  had  revolted  from 
Sero :  which  affair  is  more  accurately  described  elsewhere.  This  report,  thus 
lelated  to  Vespasian,  excited  him  to  go  on  briskly  with  tne  war ;  fur  he  foresaw 
dready  the  civil  war*  which  were  coming  upon  them,  nay,  that  the  very  govern. 
Dent  was  in  danger;  and  he  thought,  if  he  could  first  reduce  the  eastern  parts  i>f 
he  empire  to  peace,  he  should  make  the  fears  for  Italy  the  lighter:  while,  there 
ore,  the  ranter  was  his  hinderance  [from  going  into  the  field,  \he  put  garrisons  intr 

•  Gr.  Galatia,  and  weterv 
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the  villages  and  smaller  cities  for  their  security :  he  put  decurions  also  into  the 
villages  and  centurions  into  the  cities  :  he,  besides  this,  rebuilt  many  of  the  cities 
that  had  been  laid  waste ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  he  took  the  greatest 
part  of  his  army,  and  led  it  from  Csesarea  to  Antipatris,  where  he  spent  two  dayt 
in  settling  the  afiairs  of  that  city,  and  then,  on  the  third  day,  he  marched  on,  laying 
waste  and  burning  a)l  the  neighbouring  villages.  And  when'  he  had  laid  waste 
all  the  places  about  the  toparchy  of  Thamnas,  he  passed  on  to  Lydda  and  Jamnia. 
and  when  both  those  cities  had  come  over  to  him,  he  placed  a  great  many  of  those 
that  had  come  over  to  him  [from  other  places]  as  inhabitants  therein,  and  then 
came  to  Emmaus,  where  he  seized  upon  the  passages  which  led  thence  to  then 
metropolis,  and  fortified  his  camp,  and,  leaving  the  fiflh  legion  therein,  he  came 
to  the  toparchy  of  Bethletephon.  He  then  destroyed  that  place  and  the  neigh- 
bouring places  by  fire,  and  fortified  at  proper  places  the  strong  holds  all  about 
Idumea ;  and  when  he  had  seized  upon  two  village^  which  were  in  the  very  midst 
of  Idumea,  Betaris  and  Capartobas,  he  slew  above  ten  thousand  of  the  people, 
and  carried  into  captivity  above  a  thousand,  and  drove  away  the  rest  of  the  mul- 
titude,  and  placed  no  small  part  of  his  own  forces  in  them,  who  overran  and  laid 
waste  the  whole  mountainous  country ;  while  he,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces*  re- 
turned to  Emmaus,  whence  he  came  down  through  the  country  of  Samana,  and 
hard  by  the  city,  by  others  called  Ne^polis  (orSichem,)  but  by  the  people  of  that 
country  Mabortha,  or  Corca,  where  he  pitched  his  camp,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  month  Desius  [Sivan;]  and  on  the  day  following  he  came  to  Jericho;  on 
which  day  Trajan,  one  of  his  commanders,  joined  him  with  the  forces  he  brought 
out*  of  Perea,  all  the  places  beyond  Jordan  being  subdued  already. 

2.  Hereupon  a  great  multitude  prevented  their  approach,  and  came  out  ol' 
Jericho,  and  fled  to  those  mountainous  parts  that  lay  over  against  Jerusalem 
while  that  part  which  was  lefl  behind  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  ;  they 
also  found  the  city  desolate.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  ;  but  a  naked  and  barren 
mountain,  of  a  very  great  length,  hangs  over  it,  which  extends  itself  to  the  laud 
about  Scy thopolis  northward,  but  as  far  as  the  country  of  Sodom  and  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  lake  Asphaltitis  southward.  This  mountain  is  all  of  it  very  uneven, 
and  uninhabited  by  reason  of  its  barrenness :  there  is  an  opposite  mountain  that 
is  situated  over  against  it  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  ;  this  last  begins  at  Juhas 
and  the  northern  quarters,  and  extends  itself  southward  as  far  as  Somorrhon,* 
which  is  the  bounds  of  Pctra  in  Arabia.  In  this  ridge  of  mountains  there  is  one 
called  the  Iron  Mountain,  that  runs  in  length  as  far  as  Moab.  Now  the  region 
that  lies  in  the  middle  between  these  ridges  of  mountains  is  called  the  Great Phin\ 
it  reaches  from  the  village  Ginnabris  as  far  as  the  lake  Asphaltitis ;  its  length  i? 
two  hundred  and  thirty  furlongs,  and  its  breadth  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  h 
is  divided  in  the  midst  by  Jordan.  It  hath  two  lakes  in  it,  that  of  Asphaltitis  ana 
that  of  Tiberias,  whose  natures  are  opposite  to  each  other :  for  the  former  is 
salt  and  unfruitful,  but  that  of  Tiberias  is  sweet  and  fruitful.  This  plain  is  mucii 
burnt  up  in  summer  time,  and  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  heat,  contains  a 
very  unwholesome  air ;  it  is  all  destitute  of  water  excepting  the  river  Jordan 
which  water  of  Jordan  is  the  occasion  why  those  plantations  of  palni-trees  that 
are  near  its  banks  are  more  flourishing  and  much  more  fruitful,  as  are  those  that 
are  remote  from  it  not  so  flourishing  or  fruitful. 

3.  Notwithstanding  which  there  is  a  fountain  by  Jericho  that  runs  plentifully, 
nnd  is  very  fit  for  watering  the  ground ;  it  arises  near  the  old  city,  which  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  the  general  of  the  Hebrews,  took  the  first  of  all  the  cities  ot 
the  land  of  Canaan  by  right  of  war.  The  report  is,  that  this  fountain  at  the  be 
l^inning  caused  not  only  the  blasting  of  the  earth  and  the  trees,  but  of  the  chil 

*  Whetner  this  Somorrnon  or  Soinorrah  ought  not  to  be  here  written  Gomorrah,  as  loine  MSS.  in  I 
aiannt^r  have  it  (for  the  place  meant  by  Josephus  seems  to  be  near  Segor  or  Zoar,  at  the  very  soi>4i  of 
t^  I>fa(f  Sea,  hard  by  which  stoixi  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,)  cannot  now  bt  certainly  deterniiiMH,  H* 
i^euis  by  no  weans  inamhiiMe. 
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dien  born  of  women ;  and  that  it  was  entirely  of  a  sickly  and  corruptive  nature 
to  all  things  whatsoever,  hut  that  it  was  made  gentle  and  very  wholesome  and 
fruitful  by  the  prophet  Elisha.  This  prophet  was  familiar  with  Elijah,  and  was 
bis  successor,  who,  when  he  once  was  the  guest  of  the  people  at  Jericho,  and 
die  men  of  the  place  had  treated  him  very  kindly,  he  both  made  them  amends  as 
well  as  the  country  by  a  lasting  favour  :  for  he  went  out  of  this  city  to  this  foun- 
Uin,  and  threw  into  the  current  an  earthen  vessel  full  of  salt ;  after  which  he 
•tretched  out  his  righteous  hand  unto  heaven,  and,  pouring  out  a  mild  drink- 
offering,  he  made  this  supplication,*  that  "  the  current  might  be  mollified,  and 
that  the  veins  of  fresh  water  might  be  opened  ;  that  God  also  would  bring  into  the 
place  a  more  temperate  and  fertile  air  fo«*  the  current,  and  would  bestow  upon  the 
people  of  that  country  plenty  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  a  succession  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  this  prolific  water  might  never  fail  them  while  they  continued  to 
be  righteous."  To  these  prayers  Elisha  joined  proper  operations  of  his  hands 
mfter  a  skilful  manner,  and  changed  the  fountain  ;  and  that  water,  which  had 
been  the  occasion  of  barrenness  and  famine  before,  from  that  time  did  supply  a 
numerous  posterity,  and  afford  great  abundance  to  the  country.  Accordingly, 
the  power  of  it  is  so  great  in  watering  the  ground,  that  if  it  do  but  once  touch  a 
country,  it  affords  a  sweeter  nourishment  than  other  waters  do  when  they  lie  so 
long  upon  them,  till  they  are  satiated  with  them.  For  which  reason  the  advan* 
tage  gained  from  other  waters  when  they  flow  in  great  plenty  is  but  small,  while 
chat  of  this  water  is  great  when  it  flows  even  in  little  quantities.  Accordingly,  it 
waters  a  larger  space  of  ground  than  any  other  waters  do,  and  passes  along  a 
olain  of  seventy  furlongs  long  and  twenty  broad  ;  )vherein  it  affords  nourishment 
to  those  most  excellent  gardens  that  are  thick  set  with  trees.  There  are  in  it 
many  sorts  of  palm-trees  that  are  watered  by  it,  different  from  each  other  in 
laste  and  name  ;  the  better  sort  of  them,  when  they  are  pressed,  yield  an  excel- 
lent  kind  of  honey,  not  much  inferior  in  sweetness  to  other  honey.  This  coun- 
try withal  produces  honey  from  bees ;  it  also  bears  that  balsam  which  is  the 
most  precious  of  all  the  fruits  in  that  place,  cypress-trecs  also,  and  those  that 
bear  myrobalanum ;  so  that  he  who  should  pronounce  this  place  to  be  divine 
would  not  be  mistaken,  wherein  is  such  plenty  of  trees  produced  as  are  very 
rare,  and  of  the  most  excellent  sort.  And,  indeed,  if  we  speak  of  those  other 
druits,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  light  on  any  climate  in  the  habitable  earth  that  can 
well  be  compared  to  it:  what  is  here  sowed  comes  up  in  such  clusters,  the 
cause  of  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  warmth  of  the  air  and  the  fertility  of  the 
waters :  the  warmth  calling  forth  the  sprouts,  and  making  them  spread,  and  the 
moisture  making  every  one  of  them  take  root  firmly,  and  supplying  that  virtue 
which  it  stands  in  need  of  in  summer-time.  Now  this  country  is  then  so  sadly 
burnt  up  that  nobody  cares  to  come  at  it ;  and  if  the  water  be  drawn  up  before 
■unrising,  and  afler  that  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  exceeding  cold,  and  be. 
comes  of  a  nature  quite  contrary  to  the  ambient  air :  as  in  winter  again  it  be 
comes  warm  ;  and  if  you  go  into  it,  it  appears  very  gentle.  The  ambient  air  ia 
here  also  of  so  good  a  temperature,  that  the  people  of  the  country  are  clothed 
ia  linen  only,  even  when  snow  covers  the  rest  of  Judea.  This  place  is  one  hun- 
dred  and  flfly  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  and  sixty  from  Jordan.  The  country,  as 
&r  as  Jerusalem,  is  desert  and  stoney  ;  but  that  as  far  as  Jordan  and  the  lake 
Aaphaltitis  lies  lower  indeed,  though  it  be  equally  desert  and  barren.  But  so 
much  shall  suflice  to  have  said  about  Jericho,  and  of  the  great  happiness  of  its 
jituation. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  lake  Asphaltitis  is  also  worth  describing.     It  is,  as  K 
have  said  alread} ,  bitter  and  unfruitful.     It  is  so  light  [or  thick]  that  it  bears  up 
Che  heaviest  things  that  are  thrown  into  it ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  any  one  to  make 
things  sink  therein  to  the  bottom  if  he  had  a  mind  so  to  do.     Accordingly,  when 

'  Tbit  excellent  pni%'er  of  Elisha  is  wanting  in  our  copies,  2  Rings,  ii.  21,  22,  tiiotigh  '  be  jtieir^o 
K  ftiao  in  the  Apostolical  Corisutiitions,  R.  vil  ch.  xxxtU,  and  the  success  of  it  isincDtionec  int>tm  •>»> 
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Vespasian  went  to  see  it,  he  commanded  that  some  who  could  not  swim  shouM 
have  their  hands  tied  behind  them  and  be  thrown  into  the  deep,  when  it  so  hap. 
pened  that  they  all  swam,  as  if  a  wind  had  forced  them  upwards.  Moreover,  th« 
change  of  the  colour  of  this  lake  is  wonderful,  for  it  changes  its  appearance  thrice 
every  day,  and  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  differently  upon  it,  the  light  is  variously 
reflected.  However,  it  casts  up  black  clods  of  bitumen  in  many  parts  of  it ;  thesi* 
swim  at  the  top  of  the  water,  and  resemble  both  in  shape  and  bigness  headless 
bulls ;  and  when  the  labourers  that  belong  to  the  lake  come  to  it,  and  catch  hold 
of  it,  as  it  hangs  together,  they  draw  it  into  their  ships ;  but  when  the  ship  is 
(ull,  it  is  not  easy  to  cut  oflTthe  rest ;  for  it  is  so  tenacious  as  to  make  the  ship 
hang  upon  its  clods,  till  they  set  it  loose  with  the  menstrual  blood  of  women  and 
with  urine,  to  which  alone  it  yields.  This  bitumen  is  not  only  useful  for  the 
caulking  of  ships,  but  for  the  cure  of  men's  bodies ;  accordingly,  it  is  mixed  in  a 
great  many  medicines.  The  length  of  this  lake  is  five  hundred  and  eighty  fur- 
longs, where  it  is  extended  as  far  as  Zoar  in  Arabia,  and  its  breadth  is  a  hundred 
^and  fifly.  The  country  of  Sodom*  borders  upon  it.  It  was  of  old  a  most  happy 
land,  both  for  the  fruits  it  bore  and  the  riches  of  its  cities,  although  it  be  now  m 
burnt  up.  It  is  related  how,  for  the  impiety  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  burnt  by 
lightning ;  in  consequence  of  which  there  are  still  the  remainders  of  that  divine 
fire  ;  and  the  traces  [or  shadows]  of  the  five  cities  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  weU  af 
the  ashes  growing  in  their  fruits,  which  fruits  have  a  colour  as  if  they  were  fit  to 
be  eaten ;  but  if  you  pluck  them  with  your  hands  they  dissolve  into  smoke  and 
ashes.  And  thus  what  is  related  of  this  land  of  Sodom  hath  these  marks  of  ere 
dibility,  which  our  very  sight  afibrds  us. 


CHAP.  IX. 

That  Vespasian^  after  he  had  taken  GadarOy  made  Preparation  for  the  Siege  of 

Jerusalem:  but  that,  upon  his  hearing  of  the  Death  of  Nero,  he  changed  his 

Intentions :  as  also  concerning  Simon  of  Gerasa. 

§  1.  And  now  Vespasian  had  fortified  all  the  places  round  about  Jerusalem,  and 
erected  citadels  at  Jericho  and  Adida,  and  placed  garrisons  in  them  both,  partly 
out  of  his  own  Romans  and  partly  out  of  the  body  of  his  auxiliaries.  He  also 
sent  Lucius  Annius  to  Gerasa,  and  delivered  to  him  a  body  of  horsemen  and  a 
jconsidcrable  number  of  footmen.  So  when  he  had  taken  the  city,  which  he  did 
at  the  first  onset,  he  slew  a  thousand  of  those  young  men  who  bad  not  prevented 
him  by  flying  away  ;  but  he  took  their  families  captive,  and  permitted  his  soldiers 
to  plunder  them  of  their  eflTects  ;  afier  which  he  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  went 
away  to  the  adjoining  villages,  while  the  men  of  power  fled  away,  and  the  weaker 
part  were  destroyed,  and  what  was  remaining  v/as  all  burnt  down.  And  now  the 
war  having  gone  through  all  the  mountainous  country,  and  all  the  plain  country 
also,  those  that  were  at  Jerusalem  were  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  going  out  of  the 
city  :  for  as  to  such  as  had  a  mind  to  desert,  they  were  watched  by  the  zealots ; 
and  as  to  such  as  were  not  yet  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  their  army  kept  then 
in,  by  encompassing  the  city  round  about  on  all  sides. 

2.  Now  as  Vespasian  was  returned  to  Coesarea,  and  was  getting  ready  with  all 
his  army  to  march  directly  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  infonned  that  Nero  was  dead, 
after  he  had  reigned  thirteen  years  and  eight  days ;  but  as  to  any  narration  afker 
what  manner  he  abused  his  power  in  the  government,  and  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  afl^airs  to  those  vile  wretches,  Nymphidius  and  Tigellinus,  his  unworSiy 
fieedmen  ;  and  how  he  had  a  plot  laid  against  him  by  them,  and  was  desertodby 
B't  his  guards,  and  ran  away  with  four  of  his  most  trusty  freedmen,  and  slew  bin 

*  Sec  the  note  oo  B.  t.  ch.  xiii.  lect  6. 
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•elf  in  ibm  aubuflM  of  Borne ;  and  how  those  that  occasioned  his  death  were  in  no 
loog  time,  brought  themseWes  to  punishment;  how  also  the  war  in  Gall  ended , 
and  bow  Galba*  was  made  emperor,  and  returned  out  of  Spain  to  Rome ;  and  how 
be  was  accused  by  the  soldiers  as  a  pusillanimous  person,  and  slain  by  treachery 
m  the  middle  of  the  market.place  at  Rome,  and  Otho  was  made  emperor  ;  nith 
his  expedition  against  the  commanders  of  Vitellius,  and  his  destruction  thereupon; 
and  besides  what  troubles  there  were  under  Vitellius,  and  the  fight  that  was  about 
the  Capitol ;  as  also,  how  Antonius  Primus  and  Mucianus  slew  Vitellius  and  his 
German  legions,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  that  civil  war,  I  have  omitted  to  give 
an  exact  account  of  them,  because  they  are  well  known  by  all,  and  they  are  de- 
scribed by  a  great  number  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors  :  yet  for  the  sake  of  the 
connexion  of  matters,  and  that  my  history  may  not  be  incoherent,  I  have  just 
touched  upon  every  thing  briefly.  Wherefore  Vespasian  put  off  at  first  his  ex- 
pedition against  Jerusalem,  and  stood  waiting  whither  the  empire  would  be  trans- 
ferred after  the  death  of  Nero.  Moreover,  when  he  heard  that  Galba  was  made 
emperor  he  attempted  nothing,  till  he  also  should  send  him  some  directions  about 
the  war :  however,  he  sent  his  son  Titus  to  him  to  salute  him,  and  to  receive  his 
commands  about  the  Jews.  Upon  the  very  same  errand  did  King  Agrippa  sail 
along  with  Titus  to  Galba :  but  as  they  were  sailing  in  their  long  ships  by  the 
coasts  of  Achaia,  for  it  was  winter.time,  they  heard  that  Galba  was  slain  before 
chey  could  get  to  him,  afler  he  had  reigned  seven  months  and  as  many  days.  After 
whom  Otho  took  the  government,  and  undertook  the  management  of  public  atiUirs. 
So  Agrippa  resolved  to  go  on  to  Rome  without  any  terror,  on  account  of  the 
change  in  the  government ;  but  Titus,  by  a  divine  impulse,  sailed  back  from 
Greece  to  Syria,  and  came  in  great  haste  to  Caesarea  to  his  father.  And  now  they 
«rere  both  in  suspense  about  the  public  affairs,  the  Roman  empire  being  then  in 
a  fluctuating  condition,  and  did  not  go  on  with  their  expedition  against  the  Jews, 
Dut  thought  that  to  make  any  attack  upon  foreigners  was  now  unseasonable,  on 
account  of  the  solicitude  they  were  in  for  their  own  country. 

3.  And  now  there  arose  another  war  at  Jerusalem.  There  was  a  son  of 
Giora,  one  Simon,  by  birth  of  Gerasa,  a  young  man  not  so  cunning,  indeed,  as 
John  [of  Gischala,]  who  had  already  seized  upon  the  city,  but  superior  in  strength 
of  body  and  courage :  on  which  account,  when  he  had  been  driven  away  from 
chat  Acrabattene  toparchy  which  ho  once  had  by  Ananus  the  high  priest,  he  came 
to  those  robbers  who  had  seized  upon  Masada.  At  the  first  they  suspected  him, 
and  only  permitted  him  to  come  with  the  woman  he  brought  with  him  into  the 
lower  part  ot  the  fortress,  while  they  dwelt  in  the  upper  part  of  it  themselves. 
However,  his  manners  so  well  agreed  with  theirs,  and  he  seemed  so  trusty  a  man, 
that  he  went  out  with  them,  and  ravaged  and  destroyed  the  country  with  them 
about  Masada:  yet  when  he  persuaded  them  to  undertake  greater  things,  he 
could  not  prevail  with  them  so  to  do  ;  for  as  they  were  accustomed  to  dwell  in 
that  citadel,  they  were  afraid  of  going  far  from  that  which  was  their  hiding  place : 
but  he  afiecting  to  tyrannize,  and  being  fond  of  greatness,  when  he  had  heard  of 
the  death  of  Ananus  he  lefl  them,  and  went  into  the  mountainous  part  of  the 
country.  So  he  proclaimed  liberty  to  those  in  slavery,  and  a  reward  to  tiiose 
already  free,  and  got  together  a  set  of  wicked  men  from  all  quarters. 

4.  And  as  he  had  now  a  strong  body  of  men  about  him,  he  overran  the  villages 
that  lay  in  the  mountainous  country  ;  and  when  there  were  still  more  and  m(»re 
that  came  to  him,  he  ventured  to  go  down  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  since  he  was  now  become  formidable  to  the  cities,  many  of  the  mt^i  of  powri 
were  corrupted  by  him ;  so  that  his  army  was  no  longer  composed  of  shncs  <*.vaI 
robbers,  but  a  great  many  of  the  populace  were  obedient  to  him  as  to  their  km:; 

•  Of  these  Roman  affairs  and  lumiihs  under  Galba,  Otho,  and  ViteUiuf,  here  only  touctiff  .jr«.i^.  :-> 
lo««|)hiis,  see  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Die  more  largely.  However,  we  may  observe  with  Otiias,  iliat  J« 
icpnus  writes  the  name  of  the  second  of  them  not  Otto,  with  many  others,  but  Otho,  with  tlie  ^^iii*  ym 
tlso  the  note  on  ch.  xi.  sect.  4. 
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lie  then  overran  the  Acrabattene  toparchy,  and  the  places  that  reached  as  far  at 
the  great  Idumca ;  for  he  built  a  wall  at  a  certain  village  called  iVotii,  and  made 
use  of  that  as  a  fortress  for  his  own  party's  security ;  and  at  the  valley  called 
PJiaran  he  enlarged  many  of  the  caves,  and  many  others  he  found  ready  for  his 
purpose  ;  these  he  made  use  of  as  repositories  for  his  treasures  and  receptacles 
for  his  prey,  and  therein  he  laid  up  the  fruits  that  he  had  got  by  rapine ;  and  many 
of  ills  partisans  had  their  dwelling  in  them ;  and  he  made  no  secret  of  it  that  ht 
was  exercising  his  men  beforehand,  and  making  preparations  for  the  assault  of 
Jerusalem. 

5.  Whereupon  the  zealots,  out  of  the  dread  they  were  in  of  his  attacking  them, 
and  being  willing  to  prevent  one  that  was  growing  up  to  oppose  them,  went  oui 
against  him  with  their  weapons.  Simon  met  them,  and  joining  battle  with  them, 
slew  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and  drove  the  rest  before  him  into  the  city, 
but  durst  not  trust  so  much  upon  his  forces  as  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  walls; 
but  he  resolved  first  to  subdue  Idumea ;  and  as  he  had  now  twenty  thousand 
armed  men,  he  marched  to  the  borders  of  their  country.  Hereupon  the  rulen 
of  the  Idumeans  got  together  on  the  sudden  the  most  warlike  part  of  their  people, 
about  twenty-five  thousand  in  number,  and  permitted  the  rest  to  be  a  guard  to 
their  own  country,  by  reason  of  the  incursions  that  were  made  by  the  Sicarii  that 
were  at  M asada.  Thus  they  received  Simon  at  their  borders,  where  they  fought 
him,  and  continued  the  battle  all  that  day ;  and  the  dispute  lay  whether  they  had 
conquered  him  or  been  conquered  by  him.  So  he  went  back  to  Nain,  as  did  the 
Idumeans  return  home.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  Simon  came  violently  again  upon 
their  country ;  when  he  pitched  his  camp  at  a  certain  village  called  Thecoe,  and 
sent  Eleazar,  one  of  his  companions,  to  those  that  kept  garrison  at  Herodium. 
and  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  surrender  that  fortress  to  him.  The  garrison 
received  this  man  readily,  while  they  knew  nothing  of  what  he  came  about ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  talked  of  the  surrender  of  the  place,  they  fell  upon  him  with  their 
drawn  swords,  till  he  found  he  had  no  place  for  flight,  when  he  threw  himself 
down  from  the  wall  into  the  valley  beneath ;  so  he  died  immediately ;  but  the 
Idumeans,  who  were  already  much  afraid  of  Simon's  power,  thought  fit  to  take  a 
view  of  the  enemy's  army  before  they  hazarded  a  battle  with  them. 

•  Now  there  was  one  of  their  commanders  named  Jacob,  who  offered  to  serve 
them  readily  upon  that  occasion,  but  had  it  in  his  mind  to  betray  them.  He  went 
therefore,  from  the  village  Allurus,  wherein  the  army  of  the  Idumeans  were  got- 
ten together,  and  came  to  Simon ;  and  at  the  very  first  he  agreed  to  betray  his 
country  to  him,  and  took  assurances  upon  oath  from  him  that  he  should  always 
have  him  in  esteem,  and  then  promised  him  that  he  would  assist  him  in  subduing 
all  Idumea  under  him :  upon  which  account  he  was  feasted  afler  an  obliging 
manner  by  Simon,  and  elevated  by  his  mighty  promises ;  and  when  he  was  re- 
turned to  his  own  men  he  at  first  belied  the  army  of  Simon,  and  said  it  was  mani- 
fold more  in  number  than  what  it  was  ;  afler  which  he  dexterously  persuaded  the 
commanders,  and,  by  degrees,  the  whole  multitude,  to  receive  Simon,  and  to 
surrender  the  whole  government  up  to  him  without  fighting.  And  as  he  was  doinn 
this,  he  invited  Simon  by  his  messengers,  and  promised  him  to  disperse  the  Idu- 
mo'.ins,  which  he  performed  also  :  for  as  soon  as  their  army  was  nigh  them,  \m 
first  of  all  got  upon  his  horse,  and  fied,  together  with  those  whom  he  had  cor* 
rii[)ied  ;  hereupon  a  terror  fell  upon  the  whole  multitude,  and  before  it  came  to  a 
•J lose  fight  they  broke  their  ranks,  and  every  one  retired  to  his  own  home. 

7.  Thus  did  Simon  unexpectedly  march  into  Idumea  without  bloodshed,  and 
ruade  n  sudden  attack  upon  the  city  Hebron,  and  took  it ;  wherein  he  got  j>os. 
^e^»slo^  of  a  great  deal  of  prey,  and  plundered  it  of  a  vast  quantity  of  fruit.  Now 
the  people  of  the  country  say  that  it  is  an  ancienter  city  not  only  than  any  in  that 
i-uuniry,  but  than  Memphis  in  Egypt,  and,  accordingly,  its  age  is  reckoned  at 
)wo  thousand  and  three  hundred  years.  They  also  relate  that  it  had  been  the 
habitation  of  Abram,  the  progenitor  of  the  Jews,  after  ho  had  removod  out  uf . 
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Metfopotamia ;  and  they  say  that  his  posterity  descended  from  thence  into  Egypt, 
whose  monuments  are  to  this  very  time  showed  in  that  small  city  ;  the  fabric  of 
which  monuments  are  of  the  most  excellent  marble,  and  wrouglit  aAer  the  most 
ele<]rant  manner.  There  is  also  there  showed,  at  the  distance  of  six  furlongs 
fron*  the  city,  a  very  large  turpentine  tree  ;*  and  the  report  goes,  that  this  iree 
has  continued  ever  since  the  creatiqn  of  the  world.  Thence  did  Simon  make 
his  progress  over  all  Idumea,  and  did  not  only  ravage  the  cities  and  villages,  but 
aid  waste  the  whole  country  ;  for,  besides  those  that  were  completely  armed,  be 
Aad  forty  thousand  men  that  followed  him,  insomuch  that  he  had  not  provisions 
enough  to  suffice  such  a  multitude.  Now,  besides  this  want  of  provisions  that 
he  was  in,  he  was  of  a  barbarous  disposition,  and  bore  great  anger  at  this  nation, 
by  which  means  it  came  to  pass  that  Idumea  was  greatly  depopulated  ;  and  as 
one  may  see  all  the  woods  behind  despoiled  of  their  leaves  by  locusts,  after  they 
have  been  there,  so  was  there  nothing  left  behind  Simon's  army  but  a  desert. 
Some  places  they  burnt  down,  some  they  utterly  demolished ;  and  whatsoever 
grew  in  the  country  they  either  trod  it  down  or  fed  upon  it;  and  by  their 
marches  they  made  the  ground  that  was  cultivated  harder  and  more  untractablo 
than  that  wluch  was  barren.  In  short,  there  was  no  sign  remaining  of  those 
places  that  had  been  laid  waste  that  ever  they  had  had  a  being. 

8.  This  success  of  Simon  excited  the  zealots  afresh  ;  and  though  they  were 
afraid  to  fight  him  openly  in  a  fair  battle,  yet  did  they  lay  ambushes  in  the  passes, 
and  seized  upon  his  wife,  with  a  considerable  number  of  her  attendants;  where, 
upon  they  came  back  to  the  city  rejoicing,  as  if  they  had  taken  Simon  himself 
captive,  and  were  in  present  expectation  that  he  would  lay  down  his  arms,  ancT 
make  supplication  to  them  for  his  wife  ;  but  instead  of  indulging  any  merciful 
affection,  he  grew  very  angry  at  them  for  seizing  his  beloved  wife  ;  so  he  came 
to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and,  like  wild  beasts  when  they  are  wounded  and  can- 
not overtake  those  that  wounded  them,  he  vented  his  spleen  upon  ail  persons  that 
he  met  with.  Accordingly,  he  caught  all  those  that  were  come  out  of  the  city 
^tes,  either  to  gather  herbs  or  sticks,  who  were  unarmed  and  in  years ;  he  then 
tormented  them  and  destroyed  thpm,  out  of  the  immense  rage  he  was  in,  and 
was  almost  ready  to  taste  the  very  flesh  of  their  dead  bodies.  He  also  cut  off 
the  hands  of  a  great  many,  and  sent  them  into  the  city  to  astonish  his  enemies, 
and  in  oitler  to  make  the  people  fall  into  a  sedition,  and  desert  those  that  had 
been  the  authors  of  his  wife's  seizure.  He  also  enjoined  them  to  tell  the  people, 
that  Simon  swore  by  the  God  of  the  universe,  who  sees  all  things,  that  unless 
they  will  restore  him  his  wife,  he  will  break  down  their  wall,  and  inflict  the  like 
punishment  upon  all  the  citizens,  without  sparing  any  age,  and  without  making 
any  distinction  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent.  These  threatenings  so 
greatly  aflfrighted  not  the  people  only,  but  the  zealots  themselves  also,  that  they 
sent  his  wife  back  to  him,  when  he  became  a  little  milder,  and  left  ofl*  his  per. 
petual  blood.shedding. 

9.  But  now  sedition  and  civil  war  prevailed  not  only  over  Judea,  but  in  Italy 
also  ;  for  now  Gulba  was  slain  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  market-place  ;  then 
was  Otho  made  emperor,  and  fought  against  VitcUius,  who  set  up  for  emperor 
also,  for  the  legions  in  Germany  hud  chosen  him.  But  when  he  gave  battle  to 
Valens  and  Cecinna,  who  were  Vitellius's  generals  at  Betriacum  in  Gall,  Otho 
nined  the  advantage  on  the  first  day,  but  on  the  second  day  Vitellius's  soldiers 
lad  the  victory  ;  and,  after  much  slaughter,  Otho  slew  himself,  when  he  had 
keard  of  this  defeat  at  Brixa,  and  after  he  had  managed  the  public  aflairs  three 
monthsf  and  two  days.     Otho's  army  also  came  over  to  Vitellius's  generals,  and 

•  Some  of  ihe  ancients  call  this  famous  tree,  or  grove,  an  oaAr,  others  a  iurpenttne  tree,  or  grove,  (i 
nsbeen  very  famous  in  all  the  past  au,e%  and  is  ao,  I  suppose,  at  this  day,  and  that  particularly  kv 
An  eminent  mart  or  meetinq  of  merchaiits  thcie  every  year,  a«(  the  travellers  infonn  js. 

f  Suetonius  differs  hardly  thre?  days  fro:n  Josephus,  and  says  Otho  perislied  oo  the  95th  day  d  ^n 
•^n.    lo  Othon.    See  the  note  on  ch.  xL  sect.  4. 
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he  came  himself  down  to  Rome  with  his  army.  But  in  the  meantime  Vespasian 
I  amoved  from  Ceesarea,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  Desius  [Sivan,]  and  marched 
against  those  places  of  Judea  which  were  not  yet  overthrown.  So  he  went  up  to 
tlie  mountainous  country,  and  took  those  two  toparchies  that  were  called  the 
GopknUick  and  Acrabattene  toparchies.  Afler  which  he  took  Bethel  and  Ephraim, 
two  small  cities  ;  and  when  he  had  put  garrisons  into  them,  he  rode  as  far  as 
Jerusalemi  in  which  march  he  took  many  prisoners  and  many  captives ;  but 
Cerealis,  one  of  his  commanders,  took  a  body  of  horsemen  and  footmen,  and 
laid  waste  that  part  of  Idumea  which  was  called  the  Upper  Idumed^  and  attacked 
Caphethra,  which  pretended  to  be  a  small  city,  and  took  it  at  the  first  onset,  and 
burnt  it  down.  He  also  attacked  Capharabim,  and  laid  siege  to  it,  for  it  bad  « 
very  strong  wall ;  and  when  he  expected  to  spend  a  long  time  in  that  siege,  tho« 
that  were  within  opened  their  gates  on  the  sudden,  and  came  to  beg  pardon,  and 
surrender  themselves  up  to  him.  When  Cereal  is  had  conquered  them  he  went 
to  Hebron,  another  very  ancient  city.  I  have  told  you  already,  that  this  city  is 
situated  in  a  mountainous  country,  not  far  off  Jerusalem  :  and  when  he  had  bro- 
ken into  the  city  by  force,  what  multitude  and  young  men  were  left  therein  be 
slew,  and  burnt  down  the  city ;  so  that  as  now  all  the  places  were  taken,  except- 
ing Herodium,  and  Masada,  and  Macherus,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
robbers ;  so  Jerusalem  was  what  the  Romans  at  present  aimed  at* 

10.  And  now  as  soon  as  Simon  had  set  his  wife  free,  and  recovered  her  fnyn 
the  zealots,  he  returned  back  to  the  remainders  of  Idumea ;  and  driving  the  na> 
tion  all  before  him  from  all  quarters,  be  compelled  a  great  number  of  them  to 

*  retire  to  Jerusalem ;  he  followed  them  himself  also  to  the  city,  and  encompassed 
the  wall  all  around  again ;  and  when  he  lighted  upon  any  labourers  that  were 
coming  thither  out  of  the  country,  he  slew  them.  Now  this  Simon,  who  was 
without  the  wall,  was  a  greater  terror  to  the  people  than  the  Romans  themselves, 
as  were  the  zealots  who  were  within  it  more  heavy  upon  them  than  both  of  the 
other ;  and  during  this  time  did  the  mischievous  contrivances  and  courage  [ef 
John]  corrupt  the  body  of  the  Galileans  ;  for  these  Galileans  had  advanced  this 
John,  and  made  him  very  potent,  who  made  them  a  suitable  requital  from  the 
authority  he  had  obtained  by  their  means ;  for  he  permitted  them  to  do  all  things 
that  any  of  them  desired  to  do,  whiio  their  inclination  to  plunder  was  insatiable, 
as  was  thoir  zeal  in  searching  the  houses  of  the  rich  ;  and  for  the  murdering  of 
the  men  and  abusing  of  the  women  it  was  sport  to  them.  They  also  devoured 
what  spoils  they  had  taken,  together  with  their  blood,  and  indulged  themselves 
in  feminine  wantormess,  without  any  disturbance  till  they  were  satiated  therewith ; 
while  they  decked  their  hair,  and  put  on  women's  garments,  and  were  besmeared 
over  with  ointments  ;  and,  that  they  might  appear  very  comely,  they  had  paints 
under  their  eyes,  and  imitated  not  only  the  ornaments,  but  also  the  lusts  of  women, 
and  were  guilty  of  such  intolerable  uncleanness,  that  they  invented  unlawful 
pleasures  of  that  sort ;  and  thus  did  they  roll  themselves  up  and  down  the  city, 
as  in  a  brothel  house,  and  defiled  it  entirely  with  their  impure  actions ;  nay, 
while  their  faces  looked  like  the  faces  of  women,  they  killed  with  their  right 
hands ;  and  when  their  gait  was  effeminate,  they  presently  attacked  men  uid 
became  warriors,  and  drew  their  swords  from  under  thoir  finely  dyed  cloaks,  and 
ran  every  body  through  whom  they  alighted  upon.  However,  Simon  waited  fm 
such  as  ran  away  from  John,  and  was  the  more  bloddy  of  the  two  ;  and  be  who 
liud  escaped  the  tyrant  within  the  walls  was  destroyed  by  the  other  that  lay  before 
the  gates,  so  thai  all  attempts  of. flying  and  deserting  to  the  Romans  were  cat 
off  as  to  those  that  had  a  mind  so  to  do. 

11.  Yet  did  the  army  that  was  under  John  raise  a  sedition  against  him ;  and 
all  the  laumeans  separated  themselves  from  the  tyrant,  and  attempted  to  destroy 
niiTi,  and  this  out  of  their  envy  at  his  power  and  hatred  of  his  cruelty ;  so  they 
got  together,  and  slew  many  of  the  zealots,  and  drove  the  rest  >efore  tliem  into 
liiHt  :oyal  palace  that  was  built  by  Grapte,  who  was  a  relation  o/  Izates,  the  lung 
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of  Adiabene :  6ie  Idumeans  fell  in  with  them,  and  drove  the  zealots  out  thencv 
into  the  temple,  and  betook  themselves  to  plunder  John's  efTects ;  (or  both  he 
himself  was  in  that  palace,  and  therein  he  had  laid  up  the  spoils  he  had  acquired 
by  hid  tyrants.  In  the  meantime  the  multitude  of  tliose  zealots  that  were  dif^persed 
over  the  city  ran  together  to  the  temple,  unto  those  that  had  fled  thither :  and 
John  prepared  to  bring  them  down  against  the  people  and  the  Idumeans,  who 
were  not  so  much  afraid  of  being  attacked  by  them,  because  they  were  ihein- 
selves  better  soldiers  than  they,  as  at  their  madness,  lest  they  should  privntoty 
sally  out  of  the  temple,  and  get  among  them,  and  not  only  destroy  them,  but  set 
the  city  on  fire  also.  So  they  assembled  themselves  together,  and  the  high  priests 
with  them,  and  took  counsel  after  what  manner  they  should  avoid  their  assault. 
Now  it  was  God  who  turned  their  opinions  to  the  worst  advice,  and  thence  they 
devised  such  a  remedy  to  get  themselves  free  as  was  worse  than  the  disease  itbclf. 
Accordingly,  in  order  to  overthrow  John,  they  determined  to  admit  Simon,  and 
earnestly  to  desire  the  introduction  of  a  second  tyrant  into  tlw  city ;  wliich  re. 
solution  they  brought  to  perfection,  and  sent  Matthias,  the  high  priest,  to  beseech 
this  Simon  to  come  into  them,  of  whom  they  had  so  oQen  been  afraid.  Those 
also  that  had  fled  from  the  zealots  in  Jerusalem  joined  in  this  request  to  him,  out 
of  the  desire  they  had  of  preserving  their  houses  and  their  effects.  Accord, 
jngly,  he,  in  an  arrogant  manner,  granted  them  his  lordly  protection,  and  came 
into  the  city  in  order  to  deliver  it  from  the  zealots.  The  peo,^le  also  made 
joyful  acclamations  to  him,  as  their  saviour  and  their  preserver :  but  when  he 
was  come  in  with  his  army,  he  took  care  to  secure  his  own  authority,  and 
looked  upon  those  that  had  invited  him  in  to  bo  no  less  his  enemies  than  those 
Against  whom  the  invitation  was  intended. 

12.  And  thus  did  Simon  get  possession  of  Jerusalem  in  the  third  year  of  thf 
war,  in  the  month  Xanthicus  [Nisan ;]  whereupon  John,  with  his  multitude  of 
zealots,  as  being  both  prohibited  from  coming  out  of  the  temple,  and  having  lost 
their  power  in  the  city  (for  Simon  and  his  party  had  plundered  them  of  what  they 
had,)  were  in  despair  of  deliverance.  Simon  also  made  an  assault  upon  the 
temple,  with  the  assistance  of  the  people,  while  the  others  stood  upon  the  cloisters 
and  the  battlements,  and  defended  themselves  from  tlicir  assaults.  However,  a 
eonsiderable  number  of  Simon's  party  fell,  and  many  were  carried  oflT  wounded ; 
for  the  zealots  threw  their  darts  easily  from  a  superior  place,  and  seldom  failed 
of  hitting  their  enemies;  but  having  the  advantage  of  situation,  and  having  withal 
erected  four  very  large  towers  aforehand,  that  their  darts  «night  come  from 
higher  places,  one  at  Sie  north-east  comer  of  the  court,  one  above  the  Xystus, 
the  third  at  another  corner,  over  against  the  lower  city,  and  the  last  was  erected 
above  the  top  of  the  Pastophoria,  where  one  of  the  priests  stood  of  course,  and 
gave  a  signail*  beforehand  with  a  trumpet,  at  the  beginning  of  every  seventh  day, 
m  the  evening  twilight,  as  also  at  the  evening  when  that  day  was  finished,  as 
giving  notice  to  the  people  when  they  were  to  leave  off  work  and  when  they  were 
to  go  to  work  again.  These  men  also  set  their  engines  to  cast  darts  and  stones 
withal  upon  those  towers,  with  their  archers  and  slingers.  And  now  Simon  made 
bis  assault  upon  the  temple  more  faintly,  by  reason  that  the  greatest  part  of  his 
men  grew  weary  of  that  work ;  yet  did  he  not  leave  ofl"  his  opposition,  because 
his  army  was  superior  to  the  others,  although  the  darts  which  were  thrown  by  the 
engines  were  carried^a  great  way,  and  slew  many  of  those  that  fought  for  him. 

*  This  hejpnning  and  ending  the  observation  of  the  Jewish  seventh  day  or  Sabhoih,  with  a  pi  iosi's 

blowing  of  a  tiumpet,  is  remarkable,  and  nowhere  else  mentioned,  tliat  I  know  of.    Nor  it  Relaiia*s  coo 

yctiire  here  improbable,  that  this  was  the  very  place  that  has  puzzled  our  commentators  so  long  rallew 

Musuch  Habaiht  th*  Covert  of  the  Sabbath^  if  that  be  the  true  reading,  2  Kings  xvi.  IB,  liecausebere  th« 

roper  priest  stood  dry,  under  a  covrWn^ ,  to  prorWun  tha  begiimio^  and  ending  of  everr  'ewUh  Sao 
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CHAI.  X, 

Hew  the  SMierSy  holh  in  Judea  and  Egypt,  proclaimed  Vespasian  Emperor;  and 
how  Vespasian  released  Josephus  of  his  Bonds, 

§  1.  Now  about  this  very  time  it  was  that  heavy  calamities  came  about  Rome 
on  all  sides;  for  Vitellius  was  come  from  Germany  with  his  soldiery,  and  drew 
along  with  him  a  great  muhitudo  of  other  men  besides.  And  when  the  spaces 
allotted  for  soldiers  could  not  contain  them,  he  made  all  Rome  itself  his  camp,  and 
filled  all  the  houses  with  his  armed  men ;  which  men,  when  they  saw  the  riches 
of  Rome  with  those  eyes  which  had  never  seen  such  riches  before,  and  found 
themselves  shone  round  about  on  all  sides  with  silver  and  gold,  they  had  much 
ado  to  contain  their  covetous  desires,  and  were  ready  to  betake  themselves  to 
plunder,  and  to  the  slaughter  of  such  as  should  stand  in  their  way*  And  this 
was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  at  that  time. 

2.  But  when  Vespasian  had  overthrown  all  the  places  that  were  near  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  returned  to  Csesarea,  and  heard  of  the  troubles  that  were  at  Rome, 
and  that  Vitellius  was  emperor.  This  produced  indignation  in  him,  although  he 
well  knew  how  to  be  governed,  as  well  as  to  govern,  and  could  not,  with  any 
satisfaction,  own  him  for  his  lord,  who  acted  so  madly,  and  seized  upon  the 
government  as  if  he  were  absolutely  destitute  of  a  governor.  And  as  this  sorrow 
of  his  was  violent,  he  was  not  able  to  support  the  torments  he  was  under,  nor  to 
apply  himself  farther  in  other  wars,  when  his  native  country  was  laid  waste;  but 
then,  as  much  as  his  passion  excited  him  to  avenge  his  country,  so  much  was  he 
restrained  by  the  consideration  of  his  distance  therefrom ;  because  fortune  might 
prevent  him,  and  do  a  world  of  mischief  before  he  could  himself  sail  over  the  sea 
to  Italy,  especially  as  it  was  still  the  winter  season ;  ao  he  restrained  his  anger 
now  vehement  soever  it  was  at  this  time. 

3.  But  now  his  commanders  and  soldiers  met  in  several  companies,  and  con- 
sulted openly  about  changing  the  public  affairs,  and  out  of  their  indignation  cried 
out,  how  "  at  Rome  there  are  soldiers  that  live  delicately ;  and  when  they  have 
not  ventured  so  much  as  to  hear  the  fame  of  war,  they  ordain  whom  they  please 
for  our  governors,  and  in  hopes  of  gain  make  them  emperors ;  while  you  have 
gone  through  so  many  labours,  and  are  grown  into  years  under  your  helmets, 
give  leave  to  others  to  use  such  a  power,  when  yet  you  have  among  yourselves 
one  more  worthy  to  rule  than  any  whom  they  have  set  up.  Now  what  juster  op. 
portunity  shall  they  ever  have  of  requiting  their  generals,  if  they  do  not  make 
use  of  this  that  is  now  before  them  ?  while  there  are  so  much  juster  reasons  for 
Vespasian'H  being  emperor  than  for  Vitellius,  as  they  are  themselves  more  de 
serving  than  those  that  made  the  other  emperors ;  for  that  they  have  undergone 
as  great  wars  as  have  the  troops  that  come  from  Germany ;  nor  are  they  inferior 
in  war  to  those  :hat  have  brought  that  tyrant  to  Rome,  nor  have  they  undergone 
smaller  labours  than  they;  for  that  neither  will  the  Roman  senate  nor  people  bear 
Kuch  a  lascivious  emperor  as  Vitellius,  if  he  be  compared  with  their  chaste  Ves- 
pasian ;  nor  will  they  endure  a  most  barbarous  tyrant  instead  of  a  good  governor, 
nor  choose  one  that  hath  no  child*  to  preside  over  them  instead  of  him  that  is  a 
father,  because  the  advancement  of  men's  own  children  t9  dignities  :a  certainly 
♦he  greatest  security  kings  can  have  for  themselves.  A\  hether,  therefore,  we 
estimate  the  capacity  of  governing  from  the  skill  of  a  person  in  years,  we  oughi 
io  have  Vespasian,  or  whether,  from  the  strength  of  a  yo«^g  man,  we  ought  to 
fliave  Titus ;  for  by  this  means  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  both  their  ages,  foi 

*  The  Roman  authors  that  now  remain  say  Vitellius  had  children,  whereas  Josephus  introdiH^es  ben 
die  Roman  soldiers  in  Judea.  saying  he  had  none.  Which  of  these  assertions  was  the  truth  I  know  «oL 
Spanheim  thinks  ne  hath  given  a  peculiar  reason  for  calling  Vitellius  c/ttTJ^M,  though  he  reallf  ha« 
tKUdien.     Disi.  da  Num.  pages  649,  650,  to  which  it  appears  very  difficult  to  give  our  i 
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that  fbey  will  afford 'strength  to  those  that  shall  he  made  emperors,  they  having 
already  three  legions,  besides  other  auxiliaries  from  the  neighbouring  kings,  and 
will  hive  further  all  the  armies  in  the  cast  to  support  them,  as  also  those  in  Eu. 
rope,  so  fur  as  they  are  out  of  the  distance  and  dread  of  Vitcllius,  besides  such 
auxiliaries  as  they  may  have  in  Italy  itself,  that  is,  Vespasian's  brother,*  and  his 
other  son  [Domitian ;]  the  one  of  which  will  bring  in  a  great  many  of  those  young 
Men  that  are  of  dignity,  while  die  other  is  intrusted  with  the  government  of  tho 
cityy  which  ofRco  of  his  will  be  no  small  means  of  Vespasian's  obtaining  the 

Evernmcnt.     Upon  the  whole,  the  case  may  be  such,  that  if  we  ourselves  make 
ther  delays,  tlie  senate  may  choose  an  emperor  whom  the  soldiers,  who  are 
the  saviours  of  the  empire,  will  have  in  contempt." 

4.  These  were  the  discourses  the  soldiers  had  in  their  several  companies;  aller 
which  they  got  together  in  a  great  body,  and  encouraging  one  another^  they  de- 
clared Vespasian  emperor,')'  and  exhorted  him  to  save  the  government  which  was 
DOW  in  danger.  Now  Vespasian's  concern  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
about  the  public  ;  yet  did  not  he  intend  to  si  t  up  for  governor  himself,  though  his 
actions  showed  him  to  deserve  it,  while  he  preferred  that  safety,  which  is  in  a  pri- 
▼ate  Ufe,  before  the  dangers  in  a  state  of  such  dignity  :  but  when  he  refused  iho 
empire,  the  commanders  insisted  the  more  earnestly  upon  his  acceptance,  and 
the  soldiers  came  about  him  with  their  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  and  threatened 
to  kill  him,  unless  he  would  now  live  according  to  his  dignity.  And  when  he  had 
shown  his  reluctance  a  great  while,  and  had  endeavoured  to  thrust  away  this 
dominion  from  him,  he  at  length,  being  not  able  to  persuade  them,  yielded  to  their 
folicitations  that  would  salute  him  emperor. 

5.  So  upon  the  exhortations  of  Mucianus  lind  the  other  commanders  that  he 
would  accept  of  the  empire,  and  upon  that  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  who  cried 
out  that  they  were  willing  to  be  led  against  all  his  opposers,  he  was,  in  the  first 
place,  intent  upon  gaining  the  dominion  over  Alexandiia,  as  knowing  that  Egypt 
was  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  order  to  obtain  the  entire  government,  be- 
cause of  its  supplying  of  corn  [to  Rome  ;]  which  corn  if  he  could  be  master  of, 
he  hoped  to  dethrone  Vitellius,  supposing  he  should  aim  to  keep  the  empire  by 
force  (for  he  would  not  be  able  to  support  himself  if  the  multitude  at  Rome 
should  once  be  in  want  of  food;)  and  because  he  was  desirous  to  join  the  two 
legions  that  were  at  Alexandria  to  tho  other  legions  that  were  with  him.  He  also 
considered  with  himself,  that  he  should  then  have  that  country  for  a  defence  to 
himself  against  the  uncertainty  of  fortune ;  for  Egyptj;  is  hard  to  be  entered  by 
laud,  and  hath  no  good  havens  by  sea.  It  hath  on  the  west  the  dry  deserts  of 
Libya,  and  on  the  south  Siene,  that  divides  it  from  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile,  that  cannot  be  sailed  over,  and  on  the  east  the  Red  Sea, 
extending  as  far  as  Coptus,  and  it  is  fortified  on  the  north  by  the  land  that  reaches 
to  Syria,  together  with  that  called  the  Egyptian  Sea,  having  no  havens  in  it  lor 
ships.  And  thus  is  Egypt  walled  about  on  every  side.  Its  length  between  Pelu. 
Slum  and  Siene  is  two  thousand  furlongs,  and  the  passage  by  sea  from  Plinthine 
U>  Pelusium  is  three  thousand  six  hundred  furlongs.  Its  river  Nile  io  navigable 
as  far  as  the  city  called  Elephantine,  the  forenamed  cataracts  hindering  ships 
from  going  any  farther.  The  haven  also  of  Alexandria  is  not  entered  by  the 
mariners  without  difficulty,  even  in  times  of  peace ;  for  the  passage  inward  is 
narrow  and  full  of  rocks,  that  lie  under  the  water,  which  oblige  the  mariners 

S  This  brother  of  Vespasian  was  Flariiis  Sabinus,  at  Suetonius  informi  us,  in  ViteS.  sect  15,  and  m 
TtUMi    sect.  2.     He  is  also  named  by  Josephus  pr'^eeutly,  chap.  xi.  sect.  4. 

f  It  is  plain  by  the  nature  of  the  thine,  as  well  as  by  Joseniius  and  Kutropius,  that  Vespasinn  was 
Im  (k  all  saluteid  emperor  in  Judea,  and  not  till  some  time  afterward  in  I^vpt.  Whence  Tacitus^s  and 
Su0loniu8*s  present  conies  must  be  corrected,  when  they  both  say  that  he  was  first  proclaimed  in  ^4prpt, 
tad  that  on  the  calenas  of  July,  while  they  still  say  it  was  the  fifih  of  the  nones  or  ides  of  the  same  July, 
before  hA  was  proclaimed  in  Judea.  I  suppose  the  month  they  there  intended  was  June,  and  not  July 
•f  the  copies  now  have  it;  nor  does  Tacitus  s  coherence  imply  less.  See  Essay  on  the  Revelation,  p.  136. 

I  Here  we  have  an  authentic  description  of  the  bounas  and  circumstances  of  Eg}'pt  in  the  davs  o' 
Tatouian  aad  Titus. 
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iO  turn  from  a  straight  direction  :  its  led  side  is  blocked  up  by  woHdb  made  bj 
men's  hands  on  both  sides  ;  on  its  right  side  lies  the  island  called  PJiaruSf  which 
is  situated  just  before  the  entrance,  and  supports  a  very  great  tower  that  affords 
the  sight  of  a  fire  to  such  as  sail  within  three  hundred  furlongs  of  it,  that  shi|>8 
may  cast  anchor  a  great  way  off  in  the  night-time,  by  reason  of  the  difllicuh y  of 
sailing  nearer.  About  this  island  are  built  very  great  piers,  the  handy  .work  of 
men,  against  which,  when  the  sea  dashes  itself,  and  its  waves  are  broken  against 
those  boundaries,  the  navigation  becomes  very  troublesome,  and  the  entrance 
through  so  narrow  a  passage  is  rendered  dangerous ;  yet  is  the  haven  ixse\t, 
when  you  are  got  into  it,  a  very  safe  one,  and  of  thirty  furlongs  in  largeness : 
into  which  is  brought  what  the  country  wants  in  order  to  its  happiness ;  as  also 
what  abundance  the  country  afibrds,  more  than  it  wants  itself,  is  hence  distributed 
into  all  the  habitable  earth. 

6.  Justly,  therefore,  did  Vespasian  desire  to  obtain  that  government,  in  order 
to  corroborate  his  attempts  upon  the  -whole  empire  ;  so  he  immediately  sent  to 
Tiberius  Alexander,  who  was  then  governor  of  Egypt  and  of  Alexandria,  and 
informed  him  what  the  army  had  put  him  upon,  and  how  he,  being  forced  to 
accept  of  the  burden  of  government,  was  desirous  to  have  him  for  his  confederate 
and  supporter.  Now  as  soon  as  ever  Alexander  had  read  this  letter,  he  readily 
obliged  the  legions  and  the  multitude  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vesposiah, 
both  which  willingly  complied  with  him,  as  already  acquainted  with  the  courage 
of  the  man  from  that  his  conduct  in  their  neighbourhood.  Accordingly,  Yes- 
pasian,  looking  upon  himself  as  already  intrusted  with  the  government,  got  all 
things  ready  for  his  journey  [to  Rome.]  Now  fame  carried  this  news  abroad 
tnore  suddenly  than  one  could  have  thought,  that  he  was  emperor  over  the  east 
upon  which  every  city  kept  festivals,  and  celebrated  sacrifices  and  oblations  for 
such  good  news  :  the  legions  also  that  were  in  Mysia  and  Pannonia,  who  had 
been  in  commotion  a  little  before,  on  account  of  this  insolent  attempt  of  Vitellius 
were  very  glad  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vespasian  upon  his  coming  to  the 
empire.  Vespasian  then  removed  from  Cmsarca  to  Berytus,  where  many  em- 
bassages  came  to  him  from  Syria  and  many  from  other  provinces,  bringing  with 
them  from  every  city  crowns  and  the  congratulations  of  the  people.  Mucianus 
came  also,  who  was  the  president  of  the  province,  and  told  him  with  what  alacrity 
the  people  [received  the  news  of  his  advancement,]  and  how  the  people  of  every 
city  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him. 

7.  So  Vespasian's  good  fortune  succeeded  to  his  wishes  every  where,  and  the 
public  affairs  were,  for  the  greatest  part,  already  in  his  hands ;  upon  which  he 
considered,  that  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  government  without  divine  Providence, 
but  that  a  righteous  kind  of  fate  had  brought  the  empire  under  his  power ;  for  as  he 
called  to  mind  the  other  signals,  which  had  been  a  great  many  every  where,  that 
foretold  he  should  obtain  the  government,  so  did  he  remember  what  Josephus  had 
said  to  him,  when  he  ventured  to  foretell  his  coming  to  the  empire  while  Nero 

.  was  alive ;  so  he  was  much  concerned  that  this  man  was  still  in  bonds  with  him. 
He  then  called  for  Mucianus,  together  with  his  other  commanders  and  friends 
and,  in  the  first  place,  he  informed  them  what  a  valiant  man  Josephus  had  been, 
and  what  great  hardships  he  had  made  him  undergo  in  the  siege  of  Jotapata 
%fler  he  had  related  those  predictions'"  of  his  which  he  had  then  suspected  as 
fictions,  suggested  out  of  the  fear  he  was  in,  but  which  had  by  time  been  derooo- 

•  As  Daniel  was  preferred  by  Darius  and  Cyrus,  on  account  of  his  having  foretold  the  destruetioo  of 
Hie  Babylonian  monarchy  by  their  means,  and  the  consequent  exaltation  of  the  Medes  and  Persiam,  % 
w  ,  or  rather,  as  Jeremiah,  when  he  was  a  prisoner,  was  set  at  liberty,  and  honourably  treated  by  flabif 
taradan,  at  the  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  account  of  his  having  foretold  the  destructtoo  of  J^ 
lusaiem  by  the  Babylonians,  Jer.  x1. 1-^,  so  was  our  Josephus  set  at  liberty,  and  honourably  xrsaM^ 
m  account  of  his  having  foretold  the  advancement  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  to  the  Roman  empire.  All 
tieae  are  most  eminent  instances  of  the  interposition  of  divine  providence,  and  of  the  certainty  of  dhrinf 
aredfictiuni  ^n  the  great  revolutions  of  tl.e  four  monarchies.  Several  such  like  examples  there  are  boik  m 
mm  sacied  and  other  histories;  as  is  the  case  of  Joseph  inEgyot,  and  of  Jaddua  the  hi^  prian^  In  dM 
4aysof  \lexaiider  the  Great,  die. 
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strated  to  be  divine.  "  It  is  a  shameful  thing,"  said  he,  **  that  this  man  who 
hath  foretold  my  coming  to  the  empire  beforehand,  and  been  the  minister  of 
a  divine  message  to  me,  should  still  he  retained  in  the  condition  of  a  captive  oi 
prisoner."  So  he  called  for  Josephus,  and  commanded  that  he  should  be  set  at 
liberty ;  whereupon  the  commanders  promised  themselves  glorious  things  from 
this  requital  Vespasian  made  to  a  stranger.  Titus  was  then  present  with  his 
father,  and  said, — "  O  father,  it  is  but  just  that  the  9candal  [of  a  prisoner] 
should  be  taken  off  Josephus  together  with  his  iron  cham :  for  if  we  do  not  barely 
loose  his  bonds,  but  cut  them  to  pieces,  he  will  be  like  a  man  that  hath  never 
been  bound  at  all :"  for  that  is  the  usual  method  as  to  such  as  have  been  bound 
without  a  cause.  This  advice  was  agreed  to  by  Vespasian  also  ;  so  there  came 
a  man  in,  and  cut  the  chain  to  pieces,  while  Josephus  received  this  testimony  of 
ois  integrity  for  a  reward,  and  was  moreover  esteemed  a  person  of  credit  as  to 
fotorities  also. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Thai  upon  the  Conquest  and  Slaughter  of  VUeUiuSt  Vespasian  liastened  his  Jour* 
ney  to  Rome,  but  Titus  ?iis  Son  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

}  1.  And  now  when  Vespasian  had  given  answers  to  the  embassages,  and  had  dis. 
posed  of  the  places  of  power*  justly,  and  according  to  every  one's  deserts,  he  came 
to  Antioch,  and  consulting  which  way  he  had  best  take,  ho  preferred  to  go 
to  Rome,  rather  than  to  march  to  Alexandria,  because  he  saw  that  Alexandria 
was  sure  to  him  already,  but  that  the  affairs  at  Rome  were  put  in  disorder  by  Vi. 
telliua ;  so  he  sent  Mucianus  to  Italy,  and  committed  a  considerable  army  both  of 
horsemen  and  footmen  to  him ;  yet  was  Mucianus  afraid  of  going  by  sea,  because 
it  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and  so  he  led  his  army  on  foot  through  Cappadocia 
and  Phrygia. 

2.  In  the  mean  time  Antonius  Primus  took  the  third  of  the  legions  that  were 
m  Mysia,  for  he  was  president  of  that  province,  and  made  haste,  in  order  to  figlit 
Viteilius  ;  whereupon  Vitellius  sent  away  Cecinna,  with  a  great  army,  having  a 
mighty  confidence  in  him  ;  because  of  his  having  beaten  Otho.  This  Cecinna 
marched  out  of  Rome  in  great  haste,  and  found  Antonius  about  Cremona  in  Gall, 
which  city  is  in  the  borders  of  Italy ;  but  when  he  saw  there  that  the  enemy  were 
numerous  and  in  good  order,  he  durst  not  fight  them;  and  as  he  thought  a  retreat 
dangerous,  so  he  began  to  think  of  betraying  his  army  to  Antonius.  According. 
ly,  he  assembled  the  centurions  and  tribunes  that  were  under  his  command,  and 
persuaded  them  to  go  over  to  Antonius,  and  this  by  diminishing  the  reputation  of 
ViteHius,  and  by  exaggerating  the  power  of  Vespasian.  He  also  told  thcn>,  that 
''with  the  one  there  was  no  more  than  the  bare  name  of  dominion,  but  wiih  the 
other  was  the  power  of  it.  And  that  it  were  better  for  them  to  prevent  necessity 
and  gain  favour,  and,  while  they  were  likely  to  be  overcome  in  battle,  to  avoid  the 
danger  beforehand,  and  to  go  over  to  Antonius  willingly :  that  Vespasian  was 
able  of  himself  to  subdue  what  had  not  yet  submitted  without  their  assistance, 
while  Vitellius  could  not  preserve  what  he  had  already  with  it." 

3.  Cecinna  said  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and  persuaded 
diem  to  comply  with  him,  and  both  he  and  his  army  deserted ;  but  still  the  very 
same  night  the  soldiers  repented  of  what  they  had  done,  and  a  fear  seized  on  them, 

•  This  is  well  observed  by  Joscphiis,  that  Vespasian,  in  order  to  secure  his  success,  and  e&rablish  hi 
|Dvomment  at  first,  distributed  his  ofiices  and  places  upon  the  foot  of  iustice,  and  bestowed  them  on  tuck 
It  best  deserved  thorn,  and  were  best  fit  for  theni.  Which  wise  conduct  in  a  mere  heathen  ought  o  pur 
Ibose  rulers  and  ministers  of  state  to  $!mme,  who  professing  Christianity,  act  otherwise,  ano  tharthv 
upoi4  'hem&elves  and  their  Kingdoms  to  vice  and  to  destructina. 
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lfi«t,  perhaps,  Vitcllius  who  sent  them  should  get  the  better :  and  drawing  linen 
swords,  they  assaulted  Cecinna  in  order  to  kill  him ;  and  the  thing  bad  been  dona 
by  them,  if  the  tribunes  had  not  fallen  upon  their  knees,  and  besought  them  not 
to  do  it :  so  the  soldiers  did  not  kill  him,  but  put  him  in  bonds  as  a  traitor,  and 
were  about  to  send  him  to  Vitellius.  When  [Antonius]  Primus  heard  of  this^  ho 
raised  up  his  men  immediately,  and  made  them  put  on  their  armour,  and  led  them 
against  those  that  had  revolted  ;  hereupon  they  put  themselves  in  order  of  battle, 
and  made  a  resistance  for  a  while,  but  were  soon  beaten,  and  fled  to  Cremona : 
chcn  did  Primus  take  his  horsemen,  and  cut  off  their  entrance  into  the  city,  and 
encompassed  and  destroyed  a  great  multitude  of  them  before  the  city,  and  fell  in* 
to  the  city,  together  with  the  rest,  and  gave  leave  to  his  soldiers  to  plunder  iu 
And  here  it  was  that  many  strangers  who  were  merchants,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  perished,  and  among  them  Vitellius's  whole  army,  being 
thirty  thousand  and  two  hundred,  while  Antonius  lost  no  more  of  those  that  came 
with  him  from  M ysia  than  four  thousand  and  five  hundred :  he  then  loosed  Cecin- 
na, and  sent  him  to  Vespasian,  to  tell  him  the  good  news.  So  he  came,  and  was 
received  by  him,  and  covered  the  scandal  of  his  treachery  by  the  unexpected 
honours  he  received  from  Vespasian. 

4.  And  now,  upon  the  news  that  Antonius  was  approaching,  Sabinus  took  cour 
age  at  Rome,  and  assembled  those  cohorts  of  soldiers  that  kept  watch  by  night 
and  in  the  night-time  seized  upon  the  Capitol ;  and  as  the  day  came  on  many  met 
of  character  came  over  to  him,  with  Domitian  his  brother's  son,  whose  encour 
a^cment  was  of  very  great  weight  for  the  compassing  the  government.  Now  Vi 
tellius  was  not  much  concerned  at  this  Primus,  but  was  very  angry  at  those  tha 
had  revolted  with  Sabinus ;  and  thirsting,  out  of  his  own  natural  barbarity,  aflei 
noble  blood,  he  sent  out  that  part  of  the  army  which  came  along  with  him  to  figfal 
against  the  Capitol ;  and  many  bold  actions  were  done  on  this  side,  and  on  th« 
side  of  those  that  held  the  temple.  But  at  last  the  soldiers  that  came  from  Ger. 
many,  being  too  numerous  for  the  others,  got  the  hill  into  their  possession,  where 
Domitian,  with  many  other  of  the  principal  Romans,  providentially  escaped,  while 
the  rest  of  the  multitude  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  and  Sabinus  himself  wa& 
brought  to  Vitellius,  and  then  slain;  the  soldiers  also  plundered  the  temple  of  iti 
ornaments,  and  set  it  on  fire.  But  now,  within  a  day's  time,  came  Antonius, 
with  his  army,  and  were  met  by  Vitelhus  and  his  army,  and  having  had  a 
battle  in  three  several  places,  the  last  were  all  destroyed.  Then  did  Vitel- 
lius come  out  of  the  palace  in  his  cups,  and  satiated  with  an  extravagant  and 
luxurious  meal,  as  in  the  last  extremity;  and  being  drawn  along  through  the 
multitude,  and  abused  with  all  sorts  of  torments,  had  his  head  cut  o§*  in  the  midst 
of  Rome,  having  retained  the  government  eight  months  and  five  days  ;♦  and 
had  he  lived  much  longer,!  cannot  but  think  the  empire  would  not  have  been  sufh. 
cient  for  his  lust.  Of  the  others  that  were  slain  were  numbered  above  fifty 
thousand.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Apcllus  [Cas. 
leu  :]  on  the  next  day  Mucianus  came  into  the  city  with  his  army,  and  ordered 
Antoni/'<i  and  his  men  to  leave  off  killing;  for  they  were  still  searching  the  houses, 
and  killed  many  of  Vitellius's  soldiers ;  and  many  of  the  populace,  as  supposing 
them  to  be  of  his  party,  preventing  by  their  rage  any  accurate  distinction  between 
then)  and  others.  He  then  produced  Domitian,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
omhitude,  until  his  father  should  come  himself:  so  the  people,  being  now  freed 

•  The  numberg  in  Josephus,  chap.  ix.  sect  2, 9,  for  Galba  7  months  7  days,  for  Oiho  3  months  2 
days,  and  here  for  Viiellius  8  months  5  days,  do  not  agree  with  any  Roman  historians,  who  also  dis- 
agree among  themselves.  And,  indeed,  Scaligerjastly  complains,  as  Dr.  Hudson  observes  on  chap.  ix. 
sect.  2,  that  this  period  is  very  confused  and  uncertain  in  the  ancient  authors.  Thev  were  piobably  soms 
of  them  contemporary  together  for  some  time ;  one  of  the  best  evidences  we  have,  I  mean  nolemj*s  Ca 
non,  omits  them  all,  as  itthey  did  not  altogether  reign  one  whole  year,  nor  had  a  single  Thoth  or  New* 
year's  'Jay  (which  then  fell  upon  Aug.  6,)  in  their  entire  reigns.  Dio  also,  who  says  that  Viteljiut  reign* 
rd  a  y^ar  witnin  *en  days,  does  yet  estimate  all  their  reigns  together  at  no  more  UiaD  1  rear,  1 
%u'i  2  oays 
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from  their  fears,  made  acclamations  of  joy  for  Vespasian  as  for  their  emperor, 
md  kept  festival  days  for  his  confirmation  and  for  the  destruction  of  Vitellius. 

5.  And  now,  as  Vespasian  was  come  to  Alexandria,  this  good  news  came  from 
Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  came  embassies  from  all  his  own  habitable  canh  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  advancement;  and  though  this  Alexandria  was  the 
greatest  of  all  cities  next  to  Rome,  it  proved  too  narrow  to  contain  the  multitude 
Suit  then  came  to  it.  So  upon  this  confirmation  of  Vespasian's  entire  govern* 
nent,  which  was  now  settled,  and  upon  the  unexpected  deliverance  of  the  public 
tfiairs  of  the  Romans  from  ruin,  Vespasian  turned  his  thoughts  to  what  remained 
naaubdued  in  Judea.  However,  he  himself  made  haste  to  go  to  Rome,  as  the 
uriuter  was  now  almost  over,  and  soon  set  the  affairs  of  Alexandria  in  order,  but 
lent  his  son  Titus,  with  a  select  part  of  his  army  to  destroy  Jerusalem.  So  Titus 
marched  on  foot  as  far  as  Nicopoiia,  which  is  distant  twenty  furlongs  from  Alc:^ 
andria:  there  ho  put  his  army  on  board  some  long  ships,  and  sailed  upon  the 
river  along  the  Mendesian  Nomus,  as  far  as  the  city  Thmuis :  there  he  got  out 
&f  the  ships,  and  walked  on  foot,  and  lodged  all  night  at  a  small  city  called  Tunis, 
Hia  second  station  was  Ueracleopolis,  and  his  third  Pelusium ;  he  then  refreshed 
bis  army  at  that  place  for  two  days,  and  on  the  tliird  passed  over  the  mouths  of 
Nile  at  Pelusium ;  he  then  proceeded  one  station  over  the  desert,  and  pitched  his 
Bamp  at  the  temple  of  the  Casian  Jupiter,*  and  on  the  next  day  at  Ostracine^ 
This  station  had  no  water,  but  the  people  of  the  country  make  use  of  water 
brought  from  other  places.  Af\er  this  he  rested  at  Rhinocolura,  and  from  tlience 
be  went  to  Raphia,  which  was  his  fourth  station.  This  city  is  the  beginning  of 
Byna.  For  his  fitlh  station  he  pitched  his  camp  at  Gaza;  afler  which  he  cama 
b  Askakn,  and  thence  to  Jamnia,  and  afler  that  to  Joppa,  and  from  Joppa  to 
Onaarea,  having  taken  a  resolution  to  gather  all  his  other  forces  together  at  thai 

•  Tkmn  we  coim  of  this  Casian  Jupiter  still  exuuit,  u  Spenbeioi  here  informs  ai. 
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CORTAnai76   TUB   INTERVAL   OF   NEAR  SIX   MONTHS. 

mOM  THE  COMIJfQ  OF  TITUS  TO  BESIEGE  JERUSALEM  TO  THE  GREAT 
EXTREMITY  TO  JVHICH  THE  JEJVS  WERE  REDUCED. 


CHAP.  I. 

Ckinceming  the  Sediiians  at  Jenucdem^  and  what  terrible  Miseries  qfiicted  the  Gt^ 
'\  .  7  d  ^  '^^  Means. 

f"  §  1.  When,  therefore,  Titus  had  marched  over  that  desert  which  lies  between 

•^*  ^        Egypt  and  Syria,  in  the  manner  forementioned,  he  came  to  Caesarea,  having  ro* 

solved  to  set  his  forces  in  order  at  that  place  before  he  began  the  war.     Nay, 

indeed,  while  ho  was  assisting  his  father  at  Alexandria  in  settling  ichat  govern- 

//i-»r  X      ment  which  had  been  newly  conferred  upon  them  by  God,  it  so  happened,  th» 

the  sedition  at  Jerusalem  was  revived,  and  parted  into  three  factions;  and  tharr 

one  faction  fought  against  the  other,  which  partition  in  such  evil  cases  may  be 

said  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  the  efiect  of  divine  justice.     Now,  as  to  the  attacK 

the  zealots  made  upon  the  people,  and  which  I  esteem  the  beginning  of  the  city*t 

destruction,  it  hath  been  already  explained  afler  an  accurate  manner ;  as  also 

whence  it  arose,  and  to  how  great  a  mischief  it  was  increased.  But,  for  the  pre- 

A  v  ;.     sent  sedition,  one  should  not  mistake  if  he  called  it  a  sedition  begotten  by  another 

^edition,  and  to  be  like  a  wild  beast  grown  mad,  which  for  want  of  food  from 

labroad,  fell  now  upon  eating  its  own  flesh. 

«» ^*  2.  For  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Sunon,  who  made  the  first  separation  of  the  zealots 

•        from  the  people,  and  made  them  retire  into  the  temple,  appeared  veiy  angry  at 

ftrTTr*'^    John's  insolent  attempts,  which  he  made  every  day  upon  the  peopie  ^  for  this 

-U  man  never  lefl  off  murdering  :  but  the  truth  was  that  he  could  not  bear  to  kubnm 

^  ;  •  .  to  a  tyrant  who  was  set  up  after  him.     So  he  being  desirous  of  gaining  ihc  en- 

/'      tire  power  and  dominion  to  himself,  revolted  from  John,  and  took  to  hiS  assisu 

ance  Judas,  the  son  of  Chelcias,  and  Simon,  the  son  of  Ezron,  who  were  among 

"^  the  men  of  greatest  power.  There  was  also  with  him  Hezekiah,  the  son  of  Cho- 

bar,  a  person  of  eminence.     Each  of  these  were  followed  by  a  great  many  of 

]      zealots;  these  seized  upon  the  inner  court'*'  of  the  temple,  and  laid  their  annb 

upon  the  holy  gates,  and  over  the  holy  fronts  of  that  court.     And  because  Uiey 

.    had  plenty  of  provisions,  they  were  of  good  courage ;  for  there  was  great  abun. 

dance  of  what  was  consecrated  to  sacred  uses,  and  they  scrupled  not  the  making 

use  of  them ;  yet  were  they  afraid  on  account  of  their  small  number,  and  wher 

tiiey  had  laid  up  their  arms  there,  they  did  not  stir  from  the  place  they  were  in 

Now,  as  to  John,  what  advantage  he  had  above  Eleazar  in  the  multitude  of  hij 

followers,  tlie  like  disadvantage  he  had  in  the  situation  he  was  in,  since  he  had 

bis  enemies  over  his  head ;  and  as  he  could  not  make  any  assault  upon  thei^ 

without  some  terror,  so  was  his  anger  too  great  to  let  him  be  at  rest  r  nay,  al 

•  This  appears  to  be  the  Ai-st  thne  that  the  zealots  ventured  to  pollute  this  most  sacred  court  or  thi 
lenipie,  which  was  the  court  of  the  priests,  wherein  the  temple  iti>eiraiHl  the  altar  stood.  So  thai  \m 
rni^fecTure  of  those  that  wouhi  interpret  tliat  Zacharias,  who  was  slain  **  between  Uie  tetiipie  aAd  tl» 
itHar^'  several  months  before,  B.  iv.  ch.  v.  sect.  4.  as  if  he  wcie  slain  tliere  by  tbeM  -nokiou  it  fn««4 
Ibm,  as  i  iiave  noted  on  :1a.  piacc  already. 


I  ^  X^ 
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though  he  sufTered  more  mischief  from  Eleazar  and  his  party  than  lie  cou)d  io- 
dict  upon  them,  yet  would  not  he  leave  off  as^ulting  them,  msomuch  that  tliero 
were  continual  sallies  made  one  against  another,  as  well  as  darts  tlirown  at  one 
another,  and  the  temple  was  defiled  every  where  with  murders. 

8.  But  now  the  tyrant  Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  whom  the  people  had  mvited 
in,  out  of  the  hopes  they  had  of  his  assistance  in  the  great  distresses  they  were  in, 
having  in  his  power  the  upper  city  and  a  great  part  of  the  lower,  did  now  make 
more  vehement  assaults  upon  John  and  his  party,  because  they  were  fought 
against  from  above  also;  yet  was  he  beneath  their  situation  when  he  attacked 
iheni,  as  were  they  beneath  the  attacks  of  the  others  above  them  :  whereby  it 
came  to  pass,  that  John  did  both  receive  and  inflict  great  damage,  and  that  easi- 
ly, as  he  was  fought  against  on  both  sides ;  and  the  same  advantage  that  Eleazar 
and  his  party  had  over  him,  since  he  was  beneath  them,  the  same  advantage  had 
he,  by  his  higher  situation,  over  Simon.  On  which  account  he  easily  repelled 
the  attacks  that  were  made  from  beneath,  by  the  weapons  thrown  from  their 
hands  only ;  but  was  obliged  to  repel  those  that  threw  their  darts  from  the  temple 
above  him,  by  his  engines  of  war ;  for  he  had  such  engines  as  threw  darts,  and 
javelins,  and  stones,  and  that  in  no  small  number,  by  which  he  did  not  only  de 
fend  himself  from  such  as  fought  against  him,  but  slew  moreover  many  of  the 
priests  as  they  were  about  their  sacred  ministrations.  For  notwithstanding  these 
men  were  mad  with  all  sorts  of  impiety,  yet  did  they  still  admit  those  tltat  desired 
to  offer  thoir  sacrifices,  although  they  took  care  to  search  the  people  of  their  own 
country  beforehand,  and  both  suspected  and  watched  them ;  while  they  were  nol 
•o  much  afraid  of  strangers,  who,  although  they  had  gotten  leave  of  them,  how 
eruel  soever  they  were,  to  come  into  that  court,  were  yet  often  destroyed,  by  this 
tedition;  for  those  darts  that  were  thrown  by  the  engines  came  with  that  force 
that  they  went  over  all  the  buildings,  and  reached  as  far  as  the  ahar,  and  the 
temple  itself,  and  fell  upon  the  priests,  and  those'*'  that  were  about  tne  sacred  of- 
fices :  insomuch  that  many  persons  who  came  thither  with  great  zeal  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  offer  sacrifices  at  this  celebrated  place,  which  was  esteemed 
holy  by  all  mankind,  fell  down  before  their  own  sacrifices  themselves,  and 
sprinkled  that  altar  which  was  venerable  among  all  men,  both  Greeks  and  Bar 
biuians,  with  their  own  blood ;  till  the  dead  bodies  of  strangers  were  mingled  to- 
gether  with  those  of  their  own  country,  and  those  of  profane  persons  with  those 
of  the  priests,  and  the  blood  of  all  sorts  of  dead  carcasses  stood  in  lakes  in  tlie 
holy  courts  themselves.  And  now,  "  O  most  wretched  city,  what  misery  so  great 
as  this  didst  thou  suffer  from  the  Romans,  when  they  came  to  purify  thee  from 
thy  intestine  hatred  ?  For  thou  couldest  be  no  longer  a  place  fit  for  God,  nor 
eouldest  thou  long  continue  in  being,  afler  thou  hadst  been  a  sepulchre  for  the 
bodies  of  thine  own  people,  and  hadst  made  the  holy  house  itself  a  burying-plaoe 
in  this  civil  war  of  thine.  Yetf  mayest  thou  again  grow  better,  if  perchance 
thou  wilt  hereafter  appease  the  anger  of  that  God  who  is  the  author  of  thy  de 
ttniction."  But  I  must  restrain  myself  from  these  passions  by  the  rules  of  his* 
(ory,  since  this  is  not  a  proper  time  for  domestical  lamentations,  but  for  his* 
torical  narrations :  I,  therefore,  return  to  the  operations  that  follow  in  this  sedi- 
lion. 

4.  And  now  there  were  three  treacherous  factions  in  the  city,  the  one  parted 
from  the  other.  Eleazar  and  his  party,  that  kept  the  sacred  first  fruits,  came 
against  John  in  their  cups.  Those  that  were  with  John  plundered  the  populace^ 
and  went  out  with  zeal  against  Simon.  This  Simon  had  his  supply  of  provisions 
Crom  the  city  in  opposition  to  the  seditious.     When,  therefore,  John  was  assaulted 

The  Leviteft. 
r  This  is  an  excellent  reflection  of  Josephus  including  his  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  i^p^m 
Ibeir  repentance.  See  Antiq.  B.  iv.ch.  vii.  sect.  46,  which  is  the  grand  Hopeoflsraelf  as  ManaMeli-hm^ 
braeU  the  famous  Jewish  rabbi,  styles  it,  in  his  small  but  remarkable  treatise  on  that  subjfct,  of  which  the 
Jewish  propheu  are  eveiv  where  lull.  See  the  principal  of  those  prophecies  collect«d  tQ|*  tatt  at  the  mA 
•f  the  EfHiT  on  the  Revelation,  pa^jt  122,  dtc. 
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on  boih  sides,  he  made  his  men  turn  about,  throwing  his  dartb  upon  those  citizeoi 
that  came  up  against  him,  from  the  cloisters  he  had  in  his  possession,  while  he  op- 

)  Dosed  those  that  attacked  him  from  the  temple  by  his  engines  of  war.      Knd  if 

^'^^  L        at  any  time  he  was  freed  from  those  that  were  above  him,  which  happened  fre. 
quently,  from  their  being  drunk  and  tired,  he  sallied  out  with  a  great  number  upon 

-f-  .  /  Simon  and  his  party ;  anf^  this  he  did  always  in  such  parts  of  the  city  as  he  could 
'  come  at,  till  he  set  on  fire  those  houses  that  were  full  of  com,*  and  of  al|  other 
provisions.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  Simon,  when,  upon  the  other's  retreat, 
he  attacked  the  city  also :  as  if  they  had  on  purpose  done  it  to  serv^  the  Romans. 
by  destroying  what  the  city  had  laid  up  against  the  siege,  and  by  thus  cutting  off 
the  nerves  of  their  own  power.  Accordingly  it  so  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  placet 
that  were  about  the  temple  were  burnt  down,  and  were  become  an  intermediate 
desert  space,  ready  for  fighting  on  both  sides  of  it ;  and  that  almost  all  that  con 
was  burnt,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  for  a  siege  of  many  years.  So  they 
were  taken  by  the  means  of  the  famine,  which  it  was  impossible  they  should  have 
been  unless  they  had  thus  prepared  the  way  for  it  by  this  procedure. 

5.  And  now,  as  the  city  was  engaged  in  a  war  on  all  sides,  from  these  treach- 
erous crowds  of  wicked  men,  the  people  of  the  city  between  them  were  like  a 
great  body  torn  in  pieces.  The  aged  men  and  the  women  were  in  such  distrea 
by  thcsir  internal  calamities  that  they  wished  for  the  Romans,  and  earne^ly  hoped 
for  an  external  war,  in  order  to  their  delivery  from  their  domestical  miseriefl. 
The  citizens  themselves  were  under  a  terrible  consternation  and  fear ;  nor  had 
they  any  opportunity  of  taking  counsel,  and  of  changing  their  conduct ;  nor  were 
there  any  hopes  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  their  enemies ;  nor  could  such 
as  had  a  mind  fly  away ;  for  guar^  were  set  at  all  places,  and  the  heads  of  the 
robbers,  although  they  were  seditious  one  against  another  in  othef  req[>ects,  yet 
did  they  agree  in  killing  those  that  were  for  peace  with  the  Romans,  or  were  sus- 
pected of  an  inclination  to  desert  to  them,  as  their  common  enemies.  They 
agreed  in  nothing  but  this,  to  kill  those  that  were  innocent.  The  noise  also  or 
those  that  were  fighting  was  incessant  both  by  day  and  by  night ;  but  the  lameiu 
tation  of  those  that  mourned  exceeded  the  other ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  occasion 
for  them  to  leave  ofi*  their  lamentations,  because  their  calamities  came  perpetually 
one  upon  another,  although  the  deep  consternation  they  were  in  prevented  their 
outward  wailing ;  but  being  constrained  by  their  fear  to  conceal  their  inward  pas- 
sions, they  were  inwardly  tormented,  without  daring  to  open  their  lips  in  groans. 
Nor  was  any  regard  paid  to  those  that  were  still  alive  by  their  relations ;  nor  was 
there  any  care  taken  of  burial  for  those  that  were  dead :  the  occasion  of  botk 
which  was  this,  that  every  one  despaired  of  himself;  foir  those  that  were  not  among 
the  seditious  had  no  great  desires  of  any  thing,  as  expecting  for  certain  that  they 
should  very  soon  be  destroyed;  but  for  the  seditious  themselves,  they  fought 
against  each  other  while  they  trode  upon  the  dead  bodies  as  they  lay  heaped  one 
upon  another,  and,  taking  up  a  mad  rage  from  those  dead  bodies  that  were  under 
their  feet,  became  the  fiercer  thereupon.  They,  moreover  were  still  inventing 
'• .  somewhat  or  other  that  was  pernicious  against  themselves  and  when  they  had 
■'  •  '  ^  resolved  upon  any  thing,  they  executed  it  without  mercy,  and  omitted  no  method 
^  /■  of  torment  or  of  barbarity.  Nay,  John  abused  the  sacred  materials,*|"  and  em- 
plopod  them  in  the  construction  of  his  engines  of  war;  for  the  people  and  the 

^  \    ^^^  /  priests  had  formerly  determined  to  support  the  temple,  and  raise  the  holy  house 

twenty  cubits  higher ;  for  King  Agrippa  had,  at  a  very  great  expense  and  with 

\^         very  great  pains,  brought  thither  such  materials  as  were  proper  Air  that  purpoiei 

t  •  ;    '  •  .  •  Tnis  destruction  of  such  a  vast  quantity  of  corn  and  other  provisions,  as  was  fciifficicnt  for  fiiany 

wears,  was  the  direct  occasion  of  that  terrible  famine  which  consumed  incredih'e  nun)t3crs  of  Jews  in  J^ 
ru&alem  during  its  siege.  Nor  probably  could  the  Romans  have  taken  this  city,  after  all,  hau  nol  thesi 
seditious  Jews  beea  su  infatuated  as  tlius  madly  to  destroy  what  Jo&ephus  here*  justly  styles  '*  the  nerra 
•f  their  power." 

4  I'his  tnnber,  we  see,  was  designed  for  the  rebuil/iing  those  twenty  additional  cubits  of  the  holy  bouM 
•hovf  *he  nuodred  which  had  fallen  down  some  years  before.  See  the  note  oo  /Mttit^  B.  xv.  ch.  x*  metX 
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being  pieces  of  timber  very  well  worth  seeing,  both  for  their  straightnoss  and 
their  largeness ;  but  the  war  coming  on,  and  interrupting  the  work,  John  had  them 
cut,  and  prepared  for  the  building  him  towers,  he  finding  them  long  enougli  to 
oppose  from  them  those  his  adversaries  that  fought  him  from  the  temple  that  was 
above  him.  He  also  had  them  brought  and  erected  behind  the  inner  court,  over 
against  the  west  end  of  the  cloisters,  where  alone*  he  could  erect  them ;  wlierea& 
the  oiher  sides  of  that  court  had  so  many  steps  as  would  not  let  them  come  nigh 
enough  to  the  cloisters.  ^>' 

6.  llius  did  John  hope  to  be  too  hard  for  his  enemies  by  these  engines,  con.   v«  •  •  ♦  * 
•tnicted  by  his  impiety;  but  God  himself  demonstrated  that  his  pains  would  prove    .   ^ 
of  no  use  to  him,  by  bringing  the  Ronoans  upon  him  before  he  had  reared  any  of  .'.^  '^-   ^^ 
his  towers ;  for  Titus,  when  he  had  ^^n  together  part  of  his  forces  about  him,    ^    ^^ 
and  had  ordered  the  rest  to  meet  him  at  Jerusalem,  marched  out  of  Caesarea.  He        7 
had  with  him  those  three  legions  that  had  accompanied  his  father  when  he  laid 
Judea  waste,  together  with  that  twelAh  legion  which  had  been  formerly  beaten 
vith  Cestius :  which  legion,  as  it  was  otherwise  remarkable  for  its  valour,  so  did      ,  ^ 
it  march  on  now  with  greater  alacrity  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  Jews,  as  re-  .  \/>rs<r 
membering  what  they  had  formerly  sufiered  from  them.     Of  these  legions  he    / 
ordered  the  fiflh  to  meet  him,  by  going  through  Emmaus,  and  the  tenth  to  go  up 
by  Jericho :  he  also  moved  himself  together  with  the  rest :  besides  which  marched 
those  auxiliaries  that  came  from  the  kings,  being  now  more  in  number  than  be. 
fore,  together  with  a  considerable  number  that  came  to  his  assistance  from  Syria 
llioee  also  that  had  been  selected  out  of  these  four  legions,  and  sent  with  Mucia 
nus  to  Italy,  had  their  places  filled  up  out  of  those  soldiers  that  came  out  of 
Egypt  with  Titus,  which  were  two  thousand  men,  chosen  out  of  the  armies  at 
Alexandria.     There  followed  him  also  three  thousand  drawn  from  those  that 
guarded  the  river  Euphrates ;  as  also  there  came  Tiberius  Alexander,  who  was  a 
uiend  of  his,  most  valuable  both  for  his  good  will  to  him  and  for  his  prudence. 
He  had  formerly  been  governor  of  Alexandria,  but  was  now  thought  worthy  to  be 
|eneral  of  the  army  under  [Titus.]  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  he  had  been  the 
nrnt  who  encouraged  Vespasian  very  lately  to  accept  this  his  new  dominion,  and 
joined  himself  to  him  with  great  fidelity,  when  things  were  uncertain,  and  for 
tune  had  not  yet  declared  for  him.    He  also  followed  Titus  as  a  counsellor,  \ery 
jMful  to  him  in  this  war,  both  by  his  age  and  skill  in  such  affairs. 


CHAP.  H. 

How  TUus  marched  to  Jerusalem^  and  how  he  was  in  Danger  as  he  was  taking  a 
View  of  the  City,     Of  the  Place  also  where  he  pitched  his  Camp. 

§  1.  Now,  as  Titus  was  upon  his  march  into  the  enemies'  country,  the  auxfliariea 
&iat  were  sent  by  the  kings  marched  first,  having  all  the  other  auxiliaries  with 
them :  afler  whom  followed  those  that  were  to  prepare  the  roads  and  measure  out 
the  camp ;  then  came  the  commander's  baggage,  and  after  that  the  other  soU 
diers,  who  were  completely  armed,  to  support  them ;  then  came  Htus  himself, 
having  with  him  another  select  body,  and  then  came  the  pikemen  ;  afler  whom 
came  the  horse  belonging  to  that  legion.  All  these  came  before  the  engines;  and 
aller  these  engines  came  the  tribunes  and  the  leaders  of  the  cohorts,  with  theii 
select  bodies ;  af\er  these  came  the  ensigns,  with  the  eagle ;  and  before  those 
ensigns  came  the  trumpeters  belonging  to  them ;  next  these  came  the  main  body 
of  the  army  in  their  ranks,  every  rank  being  six  deep :  the  servants  belonging  to 

*  There  b<iiag  no  gate  on  the  west,  and  only  on  the  west  side  of  the  court  of  the  prtesii,  ann  so  im 
Mpf  there,  ll.ii  wms  the  only  side  that  the  seditious,  under  this  John  of  GinchaJa,  could  oring  tncir  en 
lioef  close  to  the  cloisters  of  that  court  endways,  though  upon  the  fioor  of  theootr  z'  laraaL    S«m  *b» 
Klieiiit  of  that  temple  in  the  description  of  the  temples  hereto  beloqgijic. 
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every  legion  came  aAer  these,  and  before  these  last  their  baggage ;  the  mercei 
nahes  came  last,  and  those  that  gi/arded  them  brought  up  the  rear.  Now  11tu% 
according  to  the  Roman  usage,  went  in  the  front  of  the  army  after  a  decent  man* 
ner,  and  marched  through  Samaria  to  Gophna,  a  city  that  had  been  formerly  ta- 
ken  by  his  father,  and  was  then  gariisoned  by  Roman  soldiers ;  and  when  ho  had 
lodged  there  one  night,  he  marched  on  in  the  morning ;  and  when  he  had  gone 
as  far  as  a  day's  march,  he  pitched  his  camp  at  that  valley  which  the  Je^s,  in 
their  own  tongue,  call  the  Valley  of  Thorns,  near  a  certain  village  called  Gahaotk» 
tauU  which  signifies  the  Hill  of  Saul,  being  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  thirty 
furlongs.  There  it  was  that  he  chose  out  six  hundred  select  horsemen,  and  went 
to  take  a  view  of  the  city,  to  observe  what  strength  it  was  of,  and  how  courageous 
the  Jews  were ;  whether  when  they  saw  bim,  and  before  they  came  to  a  direct 
battle,  they  would  be  afirighted  and  submit ;  for  he  had  been  informed,  what  wai 
really  true,  that  the  people,  who  were  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  seditious  and 
tlie  robbers,  were  greatly  desirous  of  peace ;  but  being  too  weak  to  rise  uo 
against  the  rest,  they  lay  still. 

2.  Now,  so  long  as  he  rode  along  the  strait  road  which  led  to  the  wall  of  the 
^ '  >       city,  nobody  appeared  out  of  the  gates ;  but  when  he  went  out  of  that  road,  and 
*  ^declined  towards  the  tower  Psephinus,  and  led  the  band  of  horsemen  obliquely, 
»tti(>'||i^  immense  number  of  the  Jews  leaped  out  suddenly  at  the  towers  called  the 
(,  Women^s  Towers,  through  that  gate  which  was  over  against  the  monuments  of 

^  (        Queen  Helena,  and  intercepted  his  horse ;  and  standing  directly  opposite  to  those 

fl  that  still  ran  along  the  road,  hindered  them  from  joining  those  that  had  declined 
«  ^  out  of  it.  They  intercepted  Titus  also,  with  a  few  others.  Now  it  was  here  impos- 
sible for  him  to  go  forward,  because  all  the  places  had  trenches  dug  in  them  from 
the  wall  to  preserve  the  gardens  round  about,  and  were  full  of  gardens  obliquely 
situated,  and  of  many  hedges;  and  to  return  back  to  his  own  men,  he  saw 
it  was  also  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the  enemies  that  lay  between 
them ;  many  of  whom  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  the  king  was  in  any  danger,* 
but  supposed  him  still  among  them.  So  he  perceived  that  his  preservation  must 
be  wholly  owing  to  his  own  courage,  and  turned  his  horse  about,  and  cried  out 
aloud  to  those  that  were  about  him  to  follow  him,  and  ran  with  violence  into  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  in  order  to  force  his  way  through  them  to  his  own  men. 
And  hence  we  may  principally  learn,  that  both  the  success  of  wars,  and  the  dan- 
gers that  kingsf  are  in,  are  under  the  providence  of  God  :  for  while  such  a  num- 
oer  of  darts  were  thrown  at  Titus,  when  he  had  neither  his  head-piece  on  nor  hi4 
breast-plate  (for,  as  I  told  you,  he  went  out  not  to  fight,  but  to  view  the  city,) 
none  of  them  touched  his  body,  but  went  aside  without  hurting  him,  as  if  all  of 
them  missed  him  on  purpose,  and  only  made  a  noise  as  they  passed  by  him.  So 
he  diverted  those  perpetually  with  his  sword  that  came  on  his  side,  and  overturned 
many  of  those  that  directly  met  him,  and  made  his  horse  ride  over  those  that  were 
overthrown.  The  enemy  indeed  made  a  shout  at  the  boldness  of  Caesar,  and  ex 
horted  one  another  to  rush  upon  him.  Yet  did  those  against  whom  he  marched 
fly  away,  and  go  off  from  him  in  great  numbers;  while  those  that  were  in  the 
same  aanger  with  him  kept  up  close  to  him,  though  they  were  wounded  both  on 
their  backs  and  on  their  sides ;  for  they  had  each  of  them  but  this  one  hope 
o£  escaping,  if  they  could  assist  Titus  in  opening  himself  a  way,  that  he 

»  We  may  here  note,  that  Titus  is  here  called  a  king  and  Casar^  by  Josephus,  even  while  he  was  w 
tfA>re  than  the  emperor's  son  and  general  of  the  Roman  army,  and  his  father  Vespasian  was  stiU  aliv«| 
'ust  as  the  New  Testament  s^yt  Archelaus  reigned,  or  was  khtg^  Matt.  ii.  22,  though  he  was  properly  M 
■lOre  than  ethnarch,  as  Josephus  assures  us,  Antiq.  B.  xvii.  ch.  xi.  sect  4;  Of  the  War,  B.  ii.  ch.  vL  secL 
S.  Thus  also  the  Jews  callea  the  Roman  emperors  A»ng-5,  though  they  never  took  that  title  to  themsetvet: 
We  have  no  king  but  OcBMr,  John  xix.  15 :  Submit  to  the  fnng  as  supreme,  I  Pet.  ii.  13,  17 ;  whidi  ii 
«.so  the  language  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  ii.  11,  34;  iv.  13;  v.  19;  vi.  2,  25;  vii.  16;  ▼iii.  3,  IS: 
•ud  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  John,  xix.  15 ;  Matt.  x.  18 ;  xvii.  25 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  %,  and  in  Joetpbiif 
also ;  though  I  suspect  /oseplius  particularly  esteemed  Titus  as  joint  king  with  his  &ther,  ever  i' 
tfWine  dreams  that  declarea  i^mn  both  such,  B.  uL  ch.  viii.  sect  9. 

i  See  the  ahove  note 
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mi^ht  not  be  encompassed  round  by  his  enemies  before  he  got  away  from 
them.  Now,  there  were  two  of  those  that  were  with  him,  but  at  some  distance 
the  one  of  which  the  enemy  had  encompassed  round,  and  slew  him  with  theif 
darts,  and  his  horse  also ;  but  the  other  they  slew  as  he  leaped  down  from  his 
horse,  and  carried  off  his  horse  with  them.  But  Titus  escaped  with  the  rest,  and 
came  safe  to  the  camp.  So  this  success  of  the  Jews'  first  attack  raised  their  minds, 
and  gave  them  an  ill  grounded  hope ;  and  this  short  inclination  of  fortune  on  tlieir  • 
side  made  them  very  courageous  for  the  future.  ^ 

3.  But  now,  as  soon  as  that  legion  that  had  been  ot  Emmaus  was  joined  to    '  '^  *  >• 
Caesar  at  night,  he  removed  thence  when  it  was  day,  and  came  to  a  place  named        . ' 
Scopus;  from  whence  the  city  began  already  to  be  seen,  and  a  plain  view  might  be  . % ..  t 
taken  of  the  great  temple.     Accordingly,  this  place  on  the  north  quarter  of  the        ^ ; 
city,  and  adjoining  thereto,  was  a  plain,  and  very  properly  named  Scopus  [the 
prospect,]  and  was  no  more  than  seven  furlongs  distant  from  it.  And  here  it  was  ^  . . . 
that  Titus  ordered  a  camp  to  be  fortified  for  two  legions  that  were  to  be  together;  f'    '  *' 
but  ordered  another  camp  to  bo  fortified,  at  three  furlongs  farther  distance  behind        '  V 
them,  for  the  fiflh  legion ;  for  he  thought  that,  by  marching  in  the  night,  they 
might  be  tired,  and  might  deserve  to  be  covered  from  the  enemy,  and  with  leas 

fear  might  fortify  themselves ;  and  as  these  were  now  beginning  to  build,  the 
tenth  legion,  which  came  through  Jericho,  was  already  ^^ome  to  the  place,  where 
a  certain  party  of  armedtmen  had  formerly  lain,  to  guard  that  pass  into  the  city, 
and  had  been  taken  before  by  Vespasian.  These  legions  had  orders  to  encamp 
at  the  distance  of  six  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  mount  called  the  Mount  of 
OUoeSj*  which  lies  over  against  the  city  on  the  east  side,  and  is  parted  from  it  by 
a  deep  valley  interposed  between  them,  which  is  named  Cedron. 

4.  Now,  when  hitherto  the  several  parties  in  the  city  had  been  dashing  one  ^     y. 
against  another  perpetually,  this  foreign  war,  now  suddenly  come  upon  them  af«    ^' '  '\' 
tCT  a  violent  manner,  put  the  first  step  to  their  contentions  one  against  another;   tt 
and  as  the  seditious  now  saw  with  astonishment  the  Romans  pitching  three  seve« 

ral  camps,  they  began  to  think  of  an  awkward  sort  of  concord,  and  said  one  to 
another, — **  What  do  we  here,  and  what  do  we  mean  when  we  suffer  three  forti- 
fied walls  to  be  built  to  coop  us  in,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  breathe  freely  t 
while  the  enemy  is  securely  building  a  kind  of  city  in  opposition  to  us,  and  while 
we  sit  still  within  our  own  walls,  and  become  spectators  only  of  what  they  are 
doing,  with  our  hands  idle,  and  our  armour  laid  by,  as  if  they  were  about  some- 
what  that  was  for  our  own  good  and  advantage.  We  are,  it  seems  (so  did  they 
cry  out,)  only  courageous  against  ourselves,  while  the  Romans  are  likely  to  gain 
the  city  without  bloodshed  by  our  sedition."  Thus  did  they  encourage  one  ano. 
ther  when  they  were  gotten  together,  and  took  their  armour  immediately,  and  ran 
out  upon  the  tenth  legion,  and  fell  upon  the  Romans  with  great  eagerness,  and 
with  a  prodigious  shout,  as  they  were  fortifying  their  camp.  These  Romans  were 
oaught  in  different  parties,  and  this  is  in  order  to  perform  their  several  works,  and 
on  that  account  had  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside  their  arms  ;  for  they  thought 
the  Jews  would  not  have  ventured  to  make  a  sally  upon  them  ;  and,  had  they 
been  disposed  so  to  do,  they  supposed  their  sedition  would  have  distracted  them : 
So  they  were  put  into  disorder  unexpectedly ;  when  some  of  them  left  their  works 
they  were  about,  and  immediately  marched  off,  while  many  ran  to  their  arms, 
but  were  smitten  and  slain  before  they  could  turn  back  upon  the  enemy.  The 
Jews  became  still  more  and  more  in  number,  as  encouraged  by  the  good  succesa 
of  those  that  first  made  the  attack ;  and  while  they  had  such  good  fortune,  they 
teemed  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  enemy  to  be  many  more  than  they  really  were. 
Tlie  disorderly  way  of  their  fighting  at  first  put  the  Romans  also  to  a  stand,  who 
had  been  '*'>nstantly  used  to  fight  skilfully  in  good  order,  and  with  keeping  their 

•  This  situation  ofih?  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  at  about  iie  diftance  of  five  or  tia 
fuHoiv;«.  with  the  vaUer  of  Cedron  interposed  between  that  mountain  and  tbeehy,  are  thiiif^  well  kDO«r% 
tai>  'm  tlia  Old  9nd  N*w  Tesiameni,  in  Joeeptiut  tbewbera,  and  lo  all  Um  dewriiickMit  ol  I'aiailina 
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ranks,  and  obeying  the  orders  that  were  given  them :  for  which  reason  the  Ro 
mans  were  caught  unexpectedly,  and  were  obliged  to  giire  way  to  the  aasaulu 
that  were  made  upon  them.  Now  when  these  Romans  were  overtaken,  and 
turned  back  upon  the  Jews,  they  put  a  stop  to  their  career ;  yet  when  they  did 
not  take  care  enough  of  themselves  through  the  vehemency  of  their  pursuit,  weit 
wounded  by  them  :  but  as  still  more  and  more  Jews  sallied  out  of  the  city,  tht 

•  Romans  were  at  length  brought  into  confusion,  and  put  to  flight,  and  ran  awa) 
from  their  camp.     Nay,  things  looked  as  though  the  entire  legion  would  have 

J    been  in  danger,  unless  Titus  had  been  informed  of  the  case  they  were  in,  and 

^' ;  \    had  sent  them  succours  immediately.     So  he  reproached  them  for  their  cow. 

,     ardice,  and  brought  those  back  that  were  running  away,  and  fell  himself  upon 

^         the  Jews  in  their  Hank,  with  those  select  troops  that  were  with  him,  and  slew  a 

^^        considerable  number,  and  wounded  more  of  them,  and  put  them  all  to  flight,  and 

made  them  run  away  hastily  down  the  valley.     Now,  as  these  Jews  suffered 

greatly  in  the  declivity  of  the  valley,  so,  when  they  were  gotten  over  it,  they 

^  I    ^  turned  about  and  stood  over  against  the  Romans,  having  the  valley  between  them, 

and  there  fought  with  them.     Thus  did  they  continue  the  fight  till  noon ;  but 

when  it  was  already  a  little  ader  noon,  Titus  set  those  that  came  to  the  assistance 

of  the  Romans  with  him,  and  those  that  belonged  to  the  cohorts,  to  prevent  the 

Jews  from  making  any  more  sallies,  and  then  sent  the  rest  of  the  legion  to  the 

upper  part  of  the  mountain  to  fortify  their  camp  * 

5.  This  march  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  the  Jews  to  be  a  flight ;  and  as  the 
watchman  that  was  placed  upon  the  wall  gave  a  signal  by  shaking  his  garment, 
there  came  out  a  fresh  multitude  of  Jews,  and  that  with  such  mighty  violence, 
that  one  might  compare  it  to  the  running  of  the  most  terrible  wild  beasts.     To 

*  say  the  truth,  none  of  those  that  opposed  them  could  sustain  the  fury  with  which 
they  made  their  attacks ;  but,  as  if  they  had  been  cast  out  of  an  engine,  they  brake 
the  enemy's  ranks  to  pieces,  who  were  put  to  flight,  and  ran  away  to  the  mooDtain; 
none  but  Titus  himself,  and  a  few  others  with  him,  being  lefl  in  the  midst  of  the 
acclivity.  Now  these  others,  who  were  his  friends,  despised  the  danger  they 
were  in,  and  were  ashamed  to  leave  their  general,  earnestly  exhorting  him,  **  to 
give  way  to  these  Jews  that  are  fond  of  dying,  and  not  to  run  into  such  dangen 
before  those  that  ought  to  stay  before  him ;  to  consider  what  his  fortune  was,  and 
not,  by  supplying  the  place  of  a  common  soldier,  to  venture  to  turn  back  upon 
the  enemy  so  suddenly  ;  and  this  because  he  was  general  in  tho  war,  and  lord 
of  the  habitable  earth,  on  whose  preservation  the  public  affairs  do  all  depend." 
These  persuasions  Titus  seemed  not  so  much  as  to  hear,  but  opposed  those  thai 
ran  upon  him,  and  smote  them  on  the  face  ;  and  when  he  had  forced  them  to  go 
back,  he  slew  them :  he  also  fell  upon  great  numbers  as  they  marched  down  the 
hill,  and  thrust  them  forward  ;  while  those  men  were  so  amazed  at  his  courage 
and  h^s  strength,  that  they  could  not  fly  directly  to  the  city,  but  declined  from 
him  on  both  sides,  and  pressed  ailer  those  that  fled  up  the  hill ;  yet  did  he  stiU 
fall  upon  their  flank,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  fury.  In  the  meantime,  a  disorder 
and  a  terror  fell  again  upon  those  that  were  fortifying  their  camp  at  the  top  of  the 
nill,  upon  their  seeing  those  beneath  them  running  away ;  insomuch  that  the 
whole  legion  was  dispersed,  while  they  thought  that  the  salHes  of  the  Jews 
upon  them  were  plainly  insupportable,  and  that  Titus  was  himself  put  to  flight ; 
because  they  took  it  for  granted,  that  if  he  had  staid  the  rest  would  never 
nave  fled  for  it.  Thus  were  they  encompassed  on  every  side  by  a  kind  of  panic 
fear,  and  some  dispersed  themselves  one  way  and  some  another,  till  certain  of 
them  saw  their  general  in  the  very  midst  of  an  action,  and,  being  under  great 
concern  for  him,  they  loudly  proclaimed  the  danger  he  was  in  to  the  entire  legion: 
and  now  shame  made  them  turn  back,  and  they  reproached  one  another  that  tney 
diii  worse  than  run  away  by  deserting  Caesar.  So  they  used  their  utmost  force 
•gainst  the  Jews,  and  declining  from  the  strait  declivity,  they  drove  them  oa 
leaps  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley.    Then  did  the  Jews  tarn  about  and  figbi 
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dbem ;  but  as  they  were  themselves  retiring,  and  now,  because  the  Romans  had 
the  advantage  of  the  ground  and  were  above  the  Jews,  they  drove  them  all  into 
the  valley.  Titus  also  pressed  upon  those  that  were  near  him,  and  sent  the  le. 
gion  again  to  fortify  their  camp ;  while  he,  and  those  that  were  with  him  before, 
opposed  the  enemy,  and  kept  them  from  doing  farther  mischief ;  insomuch  that 
if  I  may  be  allowed  neither  to  add  any  thing  out  of  flattery,  nor  to  diminish  any 
thing  out  of  envy,  but  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  Caesar  did  twice  deliver  that  entire 
legion  when  it  was  in  jeopardy,  and  gave  them  a  quiet  opportunity  of  fortifying 
their  camp. 


CHAP.  in. 

Bow  the  SedUion  was  again  revived  within  Jerusalem^  andyet  the  Jtws  eonirveed     - 1    r 
Snares  for  the  Romans.    How  THtus  also  threatened  his  Scidiers  for  their  '* 

ungovemahle  Rashness.  t  ^ 

' .    .  '  -  *ti' 

§  1.  As  now  the  war  abroad  ceased  for  awhile,  the  sedition  within  was  revived; 
and  on  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  which  was  now  come,  it  being  the  j^'''^' 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Xanthicus  [Nisan,]  when  it  is  believed  the  Jews  • 
were  first  freed  from  the  Egyptians,  Eleazar  and  his  party  opened  the  gates  of  t  ^  • 
this  [inmost  court  of  the]  temple,  and  admitted  such  of  the  people*  as  were  de- 
sirous to  worship  God  into  it.  But  John  made  use  of  this  festival  as  a  cloak  for 
his  treacherous  designs,  and  armed  the  most  inconsiderable  of  his  own  party,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  not  purified,  with  weapons  concealed  under  their  gar- 
oients,  and  sent  them  with  great  zeal  into  the  temple,  in  order  to  seize  upon  it ; 
which  armed  men,  when  they  were  gotten  in,  threw  their  garments  away,  and 
presently  appeared  in  their  armour :  upon  which  there  was  a  very  great  disorder 
and  disturbance  about  the  holy  house  ;  while  the  people,  who  had  no  concern  in 
the  sedition,  supposed  that  this  assault  was  made  against  all  without  distinction  ; 
as  the  zealots  thought  it  was  made  against  themselves  only.  So  these  left  off 
guarding  the  gates  any  longer,  and  leaped  down  from  their  battlements  before 
Uiey  came  to  an  engagement,  and  fled  away  into  the  subterranean  caverns  of  the 
temple  ;  while  the  people  that  stood  trembling  at  the  altar  and  about  the  holy 
house  were  rolled  on  heaps  together,  and  trampled  upon,  and  were  beaten  both 
with  wooden  and  with  iron  weapons  without  mercy.  Such  also  as  had  differences 
with  others  slew  many  persons  that  were  quiet,  out  of  their  own  private  enmity 
and  hatred,  as  if  they  were  opposite  to  the  seditious  ;  and  all  those  that  had  for- 
merly offended  any  of  these  plotters  were  now  known,  and  were  now  led  away  to 
the  slaughter :  and  when  they  had  done  abundance  of  horrid  mischief  to  the 
guiltless,  they  granted  a  truce  to  the  guilty,  and  let  those  go  off  that  came  out  of 
die  caverns.  These  followers  of  John  also  did  now  seize  upon  this  inner  tempie,. 
and  upon  all  the  warlike  engines  therein,  and  then  ventured  to  oppose  Simon. 
knd  thus  that  sedition  which  had  been  divided  into  three  factions,  was  now  ro» 
duced  to  two. 

*  Here  we  see  the  true  occasion  of  those  vast  numbers  of  Jews  that  werr  in  Jerusalem  durmg  Uii» 
ti€|e  by  Titus,  and  perished  therein ;  that  the  siege  began  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  sucn  prt>- 
dlgious  multitudes  of  Jews  and  proselytes  of  the  gate  were  come  from  all  parts  of  Judea,  and  from  other 
coontries,  in  order  to  celebrate  that  great  festival.  See  the  note,  B.  vi.  chap.  ix.  sect  3.  Tacitus  nim* 
salf  informs  us,  that  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  Jerusalem,  when  it  was  besieged  by  tha 
Rnnians.  as  he  had  been  informed,  was  6OO,0fM).  This  information  must  have  been  taken  from  the  Ro- 
— WB ;  for  Josephus  never  mentions  tne  number  of  those  that  were  besieged,  only  he  lets  us  know,  that 
of  the  vulfar,  carried  dead  out  of  the  gates  and  ouried  at  the  public  charges,  was  the  like  number  of 
eOO,000,  chap.  xiii.  sect.  7.  However,  when  Cestius  Galhis  came  first  to  the  siege,  that  sum  in  Tacitue 
il  no  way  disagreeable  to  Josephus^s  history,  though  they  were  become  much  more  numeiout  when  Tk 
tai  encompassed  the  city  at  the  Passover.  As  to  the  number  that  perished  d.iring  the  siege,  Josephuf 
•awres  us,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they  were  1,100,U00,  besides  97,000  captives ;  but  Tacitus^s  bistoi}r 
df  the  last  part  of  this  siege  is  not  now  extant,  so  we  cannor  compare  bis  parallel  numben  with  lb»iet  i» 
loeiphiis. 
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2.  But  Titus,  intending  to  pitch  his  camp  nearer  to  the  city  than  Scopus,  plaeeJ 
as  mimy  of  his  choice  horsemen  and  footmen  as  he  thought  sufficient  opposite  to 
the  Jews,  to  prevent  their  sallying  out  upon  them,  while  he  gave  orders  for  tits 
whole  army  to  level  the  distance,  as  far  as  the  wall  of  the  city.  So  they  thiev 
down  all  the  hedges  and  walls  which  the  inhabitants  had  made  about  their  gar* 
dens  and  groves  of  trees,  and  cut  down  all  the  fruit-trees  that  lay  between  tbea 
and  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  filled  up  all  the  hollow  places  and  the  chasms,  wai 
demolished  the  rocky  precipices  with  iron  instruments :  and  thereby  made  ai 
the  place  level,  from  Scopus  to  Herod's  monuments,  which  adjoined  to  the  poul 
called  the  Serpent^s  Fool, 

3.  Now  at  this  very  time  the  Jews  contrived  the  following  stratagem  agaiul 
the  Romans.     The  bolder  sort  of  the  seditious  went  out  at  the  towers  call^  the 

[o^/,.x  WomerCs  Towers^  as  if  they  had  been  ejected  out  of  the  city  by   those  wha 
^        were  for  peace,  and  rambled  about  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  being  assaulted  bj 
the  Romans,  and  were  in  fear  of  one  another  ;  while  those  that  stood  upoo  the 
^  wall,  and  seemed  to  be  of  the  people's  side,  cried  out  aloud  for  peace,  and  eo- 

^^  j  ^  treated  that  they  might  have  security  for  their  lives  given  them,  and  called  for 
the  Romans,  promising  to  open  their  gates  to  them  ;  and  as  they  cried  put  after 
that  manner,  they  threw  stones  at  their  own  people,  as  though  they  would 
drive  them  away  from  the  gates.  These  also  pretended  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded by  force,  and  that  they  petitioned  those  that  were  within  to  let  then 
in ;  and  rushing  upon  the  Romans  perpetually,  with  violence,  they  then  came 
back,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  disorder.  Now  the  Roman  soldiers  thougbl 
this  cunnini;  stratagem  of  theirs  was  to  be  believed  real,  and  thinking  thej 
had  the  one  party  under  their  power,  and  could  punish  them  as  they  pleased, 
and  hopmg  that  the  other  party  would  open  their  gates  to  them,  set  to  the  exeai> 
tion  of  their  designs  accordingly.  But  for  Titus  himself,  he  had  this  sarpris^ 
ing  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  suspicion  ;  for  whereas  he  had  invited  them  to 
come  to  terms  of  accommodation  by  Josephus  but  one  day  before,  he  couM 
then  receive  no  civil  answer  from  them  ;  so  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  stay  when 
they  were.  However,  some  of  them  that  were  set  in  the  front  of  the  works  prevent 
ed  him,  and  catching  up  their  arms  ran  to  the  gates ;  whereupon  those  that  seemed 
to  have  been  ejected  at  the  first  retired ;  but  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  were  gottei 
between  the  towers  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  the  Jews  ran  out,  and  encompassed 
them  round,  and  fell  upon  them  behind,  while  that  multitude  which  stood  upon 
the  wall  threw  a  heap  of  stones  and  darts  of  all  kinds  at  them,  insomuch  that  they 
slew  a  considerable  number,  and  wounded  many  more  ;  *  for  it  was  not  easy  for 
the  Romans  to  escape,  by  reason  those  behind  them  pressed  them  forward ;  be- 
sides which,  the  shame  they  were  under  for  being  mistaken,  and  the  fear  they 
were  in  of  their  commanders,  engaged  them  to  persevere  in  their  mistake  :  where- 
fore  they  fought  with  their  spears  a  great  while,  and  received  many  blows  from  the 
Jews,  though,  indeed,  they  gave  them  as  many  blows  again,  and  at  last  repelled 
those  that  had  encompassed  them  about,  while  the  Jews  pursued  them  as  they  re- 
tired, and  followed  them,  and  threw  darts  at  them  as  far  as  the  monumenii  of 
Queen  Helen. 

4.  Afler  this,  these  Jews,  without  keeping  any  decorum,  grew  insolent  upoi 
their  good  fortune,  and  jested  upon  the  Romans  for  being  deluded  by  the  trick 
they  had  put  upon  them,  and  making  a  noise  with  beating  their  shields,  leaped 
for  gladness,  and  made  joyful  exclamations;  while  these  soldiers  were  received 
with  threatenings  by  their  officers,  and  with  indignation  by  Csesar  himself,  [wh<» 
spake  to  them  thus :] — ^  These  Jews,  which  are  only  conducted  by  their  madneMt 
do  every  thing  with  care  and  circumspection  ;  they  contrive  stratagems  and  laj 
ambushes,  and  fortune  gives  suo<^ess  to  their  strata f^ems,  because  they  are  obe- 
dient, and  preserve  tneir  good  will  and  fidelity  to  one  another;  while  the  Ro- 
mans,  to  whom  fortune  uses  to  be  ever  subservient,  by  reason  of  their  good  ordefi 
and  ready  submission  *j  their  commanders,  have  now  had  ill  success  by  their 
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contrary  behaviour ;  and  by  not  being  able  to  restrain  their  bands  from  action, 
tbey  have  been  caught ;  and  that  which  is  the  most  to  their  reproach,  they  have 
gone  on  without  their  commanders  in  the  very  presence  of  Ceesar.  Truly  (says 
Titus,)  the  laws  of  war  cannot  but  groan  heavily,  as  will  my  father  also  himself 
when  he  shall  be  informed  of  this  wound  that  hath  been  given  us,  since  he  who 
Is  grown  old  in  wars,  did  never  make  so  great  a  mistake.  Our  laws  of  war  do 
also  ever  inflict  capital  punishment  on  those  that  in  the  least  break  into  good 
order,  while  at  this  time  they  have  seen  an  entire  army  run  into  disorder.  How. 
ever,  those  that  have  been  so  insolent  shall  be  made  immediately  sensible,  that 
even  they,  who  conquer  among  the  Romans  without  orders  for  fighting,  are  to  be 
vnder  disgrace."  When  Titus  had  enlarged  upon  this  matter  before  the  com- 
manders,  it  appeared  evident  that  he  would  execute  the  law  against  all  those  that 
were  concerned ;  so  these  soldiers'  minds  sunk  down  in  despair,  as  expecting  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  that  justly  and  quickly.  However,  the  other  legions  came 
round  about  Titus,  and  entreated  his  favour  to  these  their  fellow-soldiers,  and 
made  supplication  to  him,  that  he  would  pardon  the  rashness  of  a  few  on  account 
of  the  better  obedience  of  all  the  rest ;  and  promised  for  them,  that  they  should 
make  amends  for  their  present  fault  by  their  more  virtuous  behaviour  for  the  tirua 
to  come.  I 

5.  So  Caesar  complied  with  their  desires,  and  with  what  prudence  dictated  to  /'  >  " 
him  also ;  for  he  esteemed  it  fit  to  punish  single  persons  by  real  executions,  but  ' 
that  the  punishment  of  great  multitudes  should  proceed  no  farther  than  reproofs:  /7t/r  < " 
80  he  was  reconciled  to  the  soldiers,  but  gave  them  a  special  charge  to  act  more 
wisely  for  the  future ;  and  he  considered  with  himself  how  he  might  be  even  with  /)«  ^ 
the  Jews  for  their  stratagem.  And  now,  when  the  space  between  the  Romans 
and  the  wall  had  been  levelled,  which  was  done  in  four  days,  and  as  he  was  de- 
sirous to  bring  the  baggage  of  the  army,  with  the  rest  of  the  multitude  that  foU 
lowed  him,  safely  to  the  camp,  he  set  the  strongest  part  of  his  army  over  against 
Jiat  wall  which  lay  on  the  north  quarter  of  the  city,  and  over  against  the  western 
part  of  it,  and  made  his  army  seven  deep,  with  the  footmen  plac.ed  before  them 
and  the  horsemen  behind  them,  each  of  the  last  in  three  ranks,  while  the  archers 
«tood  in  the  midst  in  seven  ranks.  And  now,  as  the  Jews  were  prohibited,  by  so 
great  a  body  of  men,  from  making  sallies  upon  the  Romans,  both  the  beasts  that 
bare  the  burdens,  and  belonged  to  the  three  legions,  and  the  rest  of  the  multitude, 
inarched  on  without  any  fear.  But  as  for  Titus  Iiimself,  he  was  but  about  two 
furlongs  distant  from  the  wall,  at  that  part  of  it  where  was  the  comer,*  and  over 
against  that  tower  which  was  called  Psephinus ;  at  which  tower  the  compass  of 
(he  wall  belonging  to  the  north  bended,  and  extended  itself  over  against  the  west . 
but  the  other  part  of  the  army  fortified  itself  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and  was 
distant,  in  hke  manner,  but  two  furlongs  from  the  city.  However,  the  tenth 
legion  continued  in  its  own  place  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives. 


CHAP.  IV. 

T?ie  Description  ofJerwtalem. 

^  1.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  fortified  with  three  walls,  on  such  parts  as  were 
not  encompassed  with unpassable  valleys;  for  m  such  places  it  hath  but  one  wall. 
TM^  city  was  built  upon  two  hills,  which  are  opposite  to  one  another,  and  have  a 
valley  to  divide  them  asunder ;  at  which  valley  the  corresponding  rows  of  houses 
on  both  hills  end.  Of  these  hills  that  which  contains  the  upper  city  is  much 
higher,  and  in  length  more  direct.     Accordingly,  it  was  called  the  Ciladd  by 

•  Pexhapt,  sajiDr.  Hudson,  here  wnt  that  gate  called  the  GaU  qftlu  Oomtr,  in  2  Chron.  xz?i.  U.  S«« 
•h.  iv.  tact  % 
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King  David ;  be  was  the  father  of  that  Solomon  who  built  this  temple  at  the  first; 
but  it  is  by  us  called  the  Upper  ^farket-place.  But  the  other  hill,  which  wai 
called  Acra^  and  sustains  the  lower  city,  is  of  the  shape  of  a  moon  when  she  ii 
horned :  over  against  this  there  was  a  third  hill,  but  naturally  lower  than  Acrii 
and  parted  formerly  from  the  other  by  a  broad  valley.  However,  in  those  timet 
when  the  Asumoneans  reigned,  they  filled  up  that  valley  with  earth,  and  had  a 
mind  to  join  the  city  to  the  temple.  They  then  took  off  part  of  the  height  of 
Acra,  and  reduced  it  to  be  of  less  elevation  than  it  was  before,  that  the  temple 
might  be  superior  to  it.  Now  the  valley  of  the  cheesemongers,  as  it  was  called^ 
and  was  that  which  we  told  you  before  distinguished  the  hill  of  the  upper  city 
from  that  of  the  lower,  extended  as  far  as  Siloam ;  for  that  is  the  name  of  a  foun- 
tain  which  hajth  sweet  water  in  it,  and  this  in  great  plenty  also.  But  on  the  out. 
sides  these  hills  are  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  and,  by  reason  of  the  precipices 
to  them  belonging  on  both  siiles,  they  are  every  where  unpassable. 

2.  Now  of  Siese  three  walls  the  old  one  was  hard  to  be  taken,  both  by  reason 
of  the  valleys,  and  of  that  liiU  on  which  it  was  built,  and  which  was  above  them. 
But  besides  that  great  advantage,  as  to  the  place  where  they  were  situated,  it  was 
also  built  very  strong ;  because  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  following  kings,  were 
very  zealous  about  this  work.  Now  that  wall  began  on  the  north,  at  the  tower 
called  Hippicus,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  JCisUu,  a  place  so  called,  and  then 
joining  to  the  counciKhouse,  ended  at  the  west  cloister  of  the  temple.  But  if 
we  go  the  other  ws^  westward,  it  began  at  the  same  place,  and  extended  through 
a  place  called  Bethso  to  the  gate  of  the  Essens ;  and  afler  that  it  went  southwani 
having  its  bending  above  the  fountain  Siloam,  where  it  also  bends  Ofain  towards 
the  east  at  Solomon's  pool,  and  reaches  as  far  as  a  certain  place  which  they  called 
OphlaSy  where  it  was  joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  temple.  The  second 
^  all  took  its  beginning  from  that  gate  which  they  called  Gennath^  which  belonged 
to  the  first  wall ;  it  only  encompassed  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  and  reached 
ns  tar  as  the  tower  Antonia.  The  beginning  of  the  third  wall  was  at  the  tower 
Hippicus,  whence  it  reached  as  far  as  the  north  quarter  of  the  city  and  the  tower 
Pscphinus,  an  J  then  was  so  far  extended  till  it  came  over  against  the  monuments 
of  Helena,  which  Helena  was  queen  of  Adiabcne,  the  daughter  of  Izates;  it  then 
extended  farther  to  a  great  length,  and  passed  by  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  the 
kings,  and  bent  again  at  the  tower  of  the  comer,  at  the  monument  which  is  called 
the  Monument  of  the  Fuller,  and  joined  to  the  old  wall  at  the  valley  called  the 
Valley  of  Cedron,  It  was  Agrippa  who  encompassed  the  parts  added  to  the  old 
city  with  this  wall,  which  had  been  all  naked  before ;  for  as  the  chy  grew  more 
populous,  it  gradually  crept  beyond  its  old  limits ;  and  those  parts  of  it  that  stood 
iiortnward  of  the  temple,  and  joined  that  hill  to  the  city,  made  it  considerably 
larger,  and  occasioned  that  hill,  which  is  in  number  the  fourth,  and  is  called 
Bezetha,  to  be  inhabited  also.  It  lies  over  against  the  tower  Antonia,  but  is  di- 
vided from  it  by  a  deep  valley,  which  was  dug  on  purpose,  and  that  in  order  to 
l.inder  the  foundations  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  from  joining  to  this  hill,  and  thereby 
atlording  an  opportunity  for  getting  to  it  with  ease,  and  hindering  the  security 
/:\3i  arose  from  its  superior  elevation ;  for  which  reason  also  that  depth  of  the 
iitch  made  the  elevation  of  the  towers  more  remarkable.  This  new  built  part  of 
*aie  city  was  called  Bezetlia,  in  our  language,  which,  if  interpreted  in  the  Grecian 
hmguage,  may  be  called  The  New  City,  Since,  therefore,  its  mhabitants  stood 
in  need  of  a  covering,  the  father  of  the  present  king,  and  of  the  same  name  with 
him,  Agrippa,  began  that  wall  we  spoke  of;  but  he  lefl  off  building  it  when  he 
)iad  only  laid  the  foundations,  out  of  the  fear  he  was  in  of  Claudius  Cspsar,  le^ho 
should  suspect  that  so  strong  a  wall  was  built  in  order  to  make  some  innoyKofl 
in  public  aA*airs;  for  the  city  could  no  way  have  been  taken,  if  that  wall  had  been 
finished  in  the  manner  it  was  begun ;  as  its  parts  were  connected  together  by 
atones  twenty  cubits  long  and  ten  cubits  broad,  which  could  never  have  been 
either  easily  undermined  by  any  iron  tools,  or  shaken  by  any  engines.     The  wafl 
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wai,  however,  ten  cubits  wide,  and  it  would  probably  have  had  a  height  greater 
Chan  that,  had  not  his  zeal  who  begun  it  been  hindered  from  exerting  itself.  AAor 
this  it  was  erected  with  great  diligence  by  the  Jews  as  high  as  twenty  cubits, 
above  which  it  had  battlements  of  two  cubitG,  and  turrets  of  three  cubits  altitude, 
insomuch  tliat  the  entire  altitude  extended  as  faros  twenty. five  cubits. 

3.  Now  the  towers  that  were  upon  it  were  twenty  cubits  in  breadth  and  twenty 
cubits  in  height ;  they  were  square,  and  solid  as  was  the  wall  itself,  wherein  tiie 
aiccness  of  the  joints  and  the  beauty  of  the  stones  were  no  way  inferior  to  those  of 
the  holy  house  itself.  Above  this  solid  altitude  of  the  towers,  which  was  twenty 
cubits,  there  were  rooms  of  great  magnificence,  and  over  them  upper  rooms,  and 
cisterns  to  receive  rain  water.  They  were  many  in  number,  and  the  steps  by 
which  you  ascended  up  to  them  were  every  one  broad.  Of  these  towers,  then, 
the  third  wall  had  ninety,  and  the  spaces  between  tliem  were  each  two  hundred 
cubits;  but  in  the  middle  wall  were  forty  towers,  and  the  old  wall  was  parted  into 
sixty,  while  the  whole  compass  of  the  city  was  thirty.three  furlongs.  Now,  the 
third  wall  was  all  of  it  wonderful ;  yet  was  the  tower  Psephinus  elevated  above  it 
at  the  north-west  comer,  and  where  Titus  pitched  his  own  tent:  for,  being  seventy 
cubits  high,  it  both  afibrded  a  prospect  of  Arabia  at  sunrising,  as  well  as  it  did  of 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  Hebrew  possessions  at  the  sea  westward.  Moreover,  it 
was  an  octagon,  and  over  against  it  was  the  tower  Hippicus,  and  hard  by  it  two 
others  were  erected  by  King  Herod  in  the  old  wall.  These  were  for  largeness, 
beauty,  and  strength  beyond  all  that  were  in  the  habitable  earth ;  for  besides  the 
magnanimity  of  his  nature,  and  his  magnificence  towards  the  city  on  other  occa- 
sions, he  built  these  after  such  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  gratify  his  own  pri- 
vate affections,  and  dedicated  these  towers  to  the  memory  of  those  three  persons 
who  had  been  the  dearest  to  him,  and  from  whom  he  named  them.  They  were 
his  brother,  his  friend,  and  his  wife.  This  wife  he  had  slain  out  of  his  love  [and 
jealousy,]  as  we  have  already  related ;  the  other  two  he  lost  in  war,  as  they  wens 
courageously  fighting.  Hippicus,  so  named  from  his  friend,  wtts  square;  ita 
length  and  breadth  were  each  twenty-five  cubits,  and  its  height  thirty,  and  it  ha4 
no  vacuity  in  it.  Over  this  solid  building,  which  was  composed  of  great  stonet 
united  together,  there  was  a  reservoir  twenty  cubits  deep ;  over  which  there  wai 
a  house  of  two  stories,  whose  height  was  twenty. five  cubits,  and  divided  into  sov. 
eral  parts;  over  which  were  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  all  round  ol 
three  cubits  high,  insomuch  that  the  entire  height  added  together  amounted  to 
fourscore  cubits.  The  second  tower,  which  he  named  from  his  brother  Phasae* 
lus,  had  its  breadth  and  its  height  equal,  each  of  them  forty  cubits :  over  which 
was  its  solid  height  of  forty  cubits ;  over  which  a  cloister  went  round  about,  whose 
height  was  ten  cubits,  and  it  wsis  covered  from  enemies  by  breastworks  and  bul- 
warks. There  was  also  built  over  that  cloister  another  tower,  parted  into  mag- 
nificent rooms,  and  a  place  for  bathing ;  so  that  this  tower  wanted  notliing  that 
might  make  it  appear  to  be  a  royal  palace.  It  was  also  adorned  with  battlementi 
and  turrets,  more  than  was  the  foregoing,  and  the  entire  altitude  was  about  ninety 
cubits :  the  appearance  of  it  resembled  the  tower  of  Pharus,  which  exhibited  a 
fire  to  such  as  sailed  to  Alexandria,  but  was  much  larger  than  it  m  compass. 
This  was  now  converted  to  a  house,  wherein  Simon  exercised  his  tyrannical  au- 
thority. Hie  third  tower  was  Mariamne,  for  that  was  his  queer's  name:  it  wat 
solid  as  high  as  twenty  cubits :  its  breadth  and  its  length  were  twenty  cubits,  and 
were  equal  to  each  other:  its  u])per  buildings  were  more  magnificent,  and  ha4 
greater  variety  than  the  other  towers  had ;  for  the  king  thought  it  most  propef 
tor  him  to  adorn  that  which  was  denominated  from  his  wife  better  than  those  d«. 
nominated  from  men,  as  those  were  built  stronger  than  this  that  bore  his  wife's 
name.     The  entire  height  of  this  lower  was  fifty  cubits. 

4.  Now,  as  these  towers  were  so  very  tall,  they  appeared  much  taller  by  ih*» 
place  on  whicli  they  stood ;  for  that  very  old  wall  wherein  they  were  was  buijl 
UiK>n  a  high  hill,  anil  was  itself  a  kind  of  elevation  that  was  still  thirty  cuoits  taller 
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over  which  were  iho  lowers  sitiiirtctl,  aiul  thereby  were  made  much  higher  to 
ap|)eanince.  The  lar<jrcncss  also  of  tlio  stones  was  wonderful ;  for  Uiey  were  not 
made  of  common  small  stones,  nor  of  such  larger  ones  only  as  men  could  carry, 
but  they  were  of  white  marble,  cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  each  stone  w»is  twenty  cubiti 
in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth,  and  five  in  depth.  They  were  so  exactly  united  to 
one  another,  that  each  tower  looked  like  one  entire  rock  of  stone,  so  growing 
naturally,  and  aflcrward  cut  by  the  hands  of  the  artificers  into  their  present  8ha|io 
and  corners :  so  little,  or  not  at  all,  did  their  joints  or  connexion  appear.  Now, 
as  these  towers  were  themselves  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall,  the  king  had  a 
palace  inwardly  thereto  adjoined,  which  exceeds  all  my  ability  to  describe  it;  for 
it  was  so  very  curious  as  to  want  no  cost  nor  skill  in  its  construction,  but  was  en- 
tirely walled  about  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits,  and  was  adorned  with  towers  at 
equal  distances,  and  with  large  bed-chainbers,  that  would  contain  beds  for  a  hun- 
dred guests  apiece,  in  which  the  variety  of  the  stones  is  not  to  be  expressed ;  fot 
a  large  quantity  of  those  that  were  rare  of  that  kind  was  collected  together.  Tlieir 
roofs  were  also  wonderful,  both  for  the  length  of  the  beams  and  the  splendour  of 
their  ornaments.  The  number  of  the  rooms  was  also  very  great,  and  the  variety 
of  the  figures  that  were  about  them  was  prodigious  i  their  furniture  was  complete, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  vessels  that  were  put  in  them  was  of  silver  and  gold. 
There  were  besides  many  porticoes,  one  beyond  another,  round  about,  and 
in  each  of  those  portico2s  curious  pillars ;  yet  were  all  the  courts  that  were 
exposed  to  the  air  everywhere  green.  There  were,  moreover,  several  groves 
of  trees,  and  long  walks  through  them,  with  deep  canals  and  cisterns  that  in  se- 
ireral  parts  were  filled  with  brazen  statues,  through  which  the  water  ran  out 
There  were  withal  many  dove-courts,*  of  tame  ])igeons  about  the  canals.  Rut, 
mdeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  complete  description  of  these  palaces;  and  the 
very  remembrance  of  them  is  a  torment  to  one,  as  putting  one  hi  mind  what  vastly 
rick  buildings  that  fire  which  was  kindled  by  the  robbers  hath  consumed :  foi 
these  were  not  burnt  by  the  Romans,  but  by  these  internal  plotters,  as  we  have 
already  related,  in  the  beginning  of  their  rebellion.  That  fire  began  at  tlic  towoi 
of  Antonia,  and  went  on  to  the  palaces,  and  consumed  the  upper  parts  of  the  threo 
iowers  themselves. 


CHAP.  V. 

A  Description  of  the  Temple, 

^  1 .  Now  this  temple,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  built  upon  a  strong  hill.  At 
first  the  plain  at  the  top  was  hardly  sufficient  for  the  holy  house  and  the  altar; 
for  the  ground  about  it  was  very  uneven,  and  like  a  precipice ;  but  when  King 
Solomon,  who  was  the  person  that  built  the  temple,  and  built  a  wall  to  it,  on  iti 
east  side,  there  was  then  added  one  cloister  founded  on  a  bank  cast  up  for  it,  and 
on  the  other  parts  the  holy  house  stood  naked.  But  in  future  ages  the  people'f 
added  new  banks,  and  the  hill  became  a  larger  plain.  They  then  broke  down 
the  wall  on  the  north  side,  and  took  in  as  much  as  sufficed  afterward  for  the  com 

»  These  (love-coiirts  in  Josej)luis,  built  by  Herotl  the  Great,  are,  in  tbe  opinion  of  Reland,  the  very 
name  that  nre  mentioned  by  the  ralmiulists,  and  named  by  them  HerotVs  Jove-courts.  Nor  is  tlierenity  m 
ton  to  siip|)ose  otherwise,  since  in  both  accounts  they  were  expressly  tan)e  pigeons  which  were  kepi  in  Uieuii 

f  .See  tlie  description  of  tiie  temples  hereto  belonging,  chap.  XV.  But  note,  that  what  Jusephus  heia 
says  of  the  original  scantiness  of  this  mount  Morinh,  that  it  was  (piite  too  little  for  the  temple,  and  that  at 
first  it  held  only  one  cloister,  or  court  of  .*M)lomon*s  building,  anrl  that  the  foundations  were  forced  to  In 
added  long  aAerwnrds  by  degrees,  to  render  it  capable  of  the  cloisters  for  the  other  courts,  d:c.  is  without 
all  foundation  in  the  s^criptures,  and  not  at  all  confirmed  by  his  exacter  account  in  the  Aiui<|uities.  AH 
that  is  or  can  be  true  here  is  this,  that  when  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  was  long  aAerwards  to  be  eiicoiiv 
parsed  with  cloisters,  the  southern  foundation  for  these  cloisters  was  found  not  to  be  laiig^  or  firm  eiioii|Kb 
and  was  raised,  and  that  additioiKil  foundation  supported  by  great  pillars  and  arches  under  giouML 
which  Josepluis  speaks  of  elsewhere,  Anti(|.  B.  xv.  ch.  xi.  sect.  3;  and  which  Mr.  Maundrel  aw,  ni 
^ncribei,  p.  100  as  extant  under  fuound  at  Uiis  day 
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fum  of  the  entire  temple*  And  when  they  had  built  walls  on  three  sides  ot*  the 
temple  round  about,  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  had  performed  a  work  that 
was  greater  than  could  be  hoped  for  (in  which  work  long  ages  were  spent  by  them, 
MB  well  as  all  their  sacred  treasures  were  exhausted,  which  were  still  replenished 
by  those  tributes  which  were  sent  to  God  from  the  whole  habitable  earth,)  they  then 
encompassed  their  upper  courts  with  cloisters,  as  well  as  they  [afterward]  did  the 
bwest  [court  of  the]  temple.  The  lowest  part  of  this  was  erected  to  the  height  , 
of  three  hundred  cubits,  and  in  some  places  more ;  yet  did  not  the  entire  depth  of 
die  foundations  appear;  for  they  brought  earth,  and  filled  up  the  valleys,  as  be» 
ing  desirous  to  make  them  on  a  level  with  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  wherein 
ihey  made  use  of  stones  of  forty  cubits  in  magnitude :  for  the  great  plenty  of 
money  they  then  had,  and  the  liberality  of  the  people,  made  this  attempt  of  thein 
to  succeed  to  an  incredible  degree.  And  what  could  not  be  so  much  as  hoped 
£>r  as  ever  to  be  accomplished,  was,  by  perseverance  and  length  of  time,  brought 
Id  perfection. 

2.  Now  for  the  works  that  were  above  these  foundations,  these  were  not  un- 
worthy of  such  foundations ;  for  all  the  cloisters  were  double,  and  the  pillars  to 
them  belonging  were  twenty- five  cubits  in  height,  and  supported  the  cloih^era. 
These  pillars  were  of  one  entire  stone  each  of  them,  and  that  stone  was  white 
marble  ;  and  the  roofs  were  adorned  with  cedar  curiously  graven  ;  the  natural 
magnificence,  and  excellent  polish,  and  the  harmony  of  the  joints  in  these  clois- 
ters, afforded  a  prospect  that  was  very  remarkable  ;  nor  was  it  on  the  outside 
adorned  with  any  work  of  the  painter  or  engraver.  The  cloisters  [of  the  outmost 
court]  were  in  breadth  thirty  cubits,  while  the  entire  compass  of  it  was  by  mea- 
sure six  furlongs,  including  the  tower  of  Antonia  ;  those  entire  courts  that  were 
exposed  to  the  air  were  laid  with  stones  of  altsorts.  When  you  go  through  these 
[first]  cloisters  unto  the  second  [court  of  the]  temple,  there  was  a  partition,  made 
of  stone  all  round,  whose  height  was  three  cubits  ;  its  construction  was  very  ele- 

Emt ;  upon  it  stood  pillars,  at  equal  distances  from  one  another,  declaring  the 
w  of  purity,  some  in  Greek  and  some  in  Roman  letters.  That  no  foreigner  should 
go  within  that  sanctuary ;  for  that  second  [court  of  the]  temple  was  called  the 
Sanctuary^  and  was  ascended  to  by  fourteen  steps  from  the  first  court.  This 
court  was  four-square,  and  had  a  wall  about  it  peculiar  to  itself;  the  height  of 
its  buildings,  although  it  were*  on  the  outside  forty  cubits,  was  hidden  by  the 
steps,  and  on  the  inside  that  height  was  but  twenty-five  cubits ;  for  it  being  built 
oyer  against  a  higher  part  of  the  hill  with  steps,  it  was  no  farther  to  be  entirely 
discerned  within,  being  covered  by  the  hill  itself.  Beyond  these  fourteen  steps 
there  was  the  distance  of  ten  cubits :  this  was  all  plain ;  whence  there  were  other 
steps,  each  of  five  cubits  apiece,  that  led  to  the  gates ;  which  gates  on  the  north 
■nd  south  sides  were  eight,  on  each  of  those  sides  four,  and  of  necessity  two  on 
the  east.  For  since  there  was  a  partition  built  for  the  women  on  that  side,  as 
the  proper  place  wherein  they  were  to  worship,  there  was  a  necessity  of  a  second 
gate  for  them ;  this  gate  was  cut  out  of  its  wall  over  against  the  first  gate.  There 
was  also  on  the  other  sides  one  southern  and  one  northern  gate,  through  which 
was  a  passage  into  the  court  of  the  women  ;  for  as  to  the  other  gates  the  women 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  through  them  ;  nor  when  they  went  through  their  own 
gate  could  they  go  beyond  their  own  wall.  This  place  was  allotted  to  the  women 
of  our  own  country,  and  of  other  countries,  provided  they  were  of  the  same  nation, 
and  that  equally  :  the  western  part  of  this  court  had  no  gate  at  all,  but  the  wall 

•  What  Josephus  seems  htrc  to  mean  is  this,  that  these  pillars  supporting  the  cloisters  in  the  hh:oiiU 
court,  had  their  foundations  or  lowest  parts  as  deep  as  the  floor  of  then  rst  or  lowest  court,  hitt  that  so  l.u 
of  those  lowest  parts  as  were  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  upper  floor  above  the  lowest,  were,  and  iiii>-< 
be,  hidden  on  the  inside  by  the  ground  or  rock  itself,  on  which  that  upper  couit  was  buih;  so  that  fcrtjp 
cubits  visible  below  were  reduced  to  twenty-five  visible  above,  an<l  implies  the  difference  of  their  heijjnti 
to  he  fiAeen  cubits.  The  main  diflficulty  lies  here,  how  fourteen  or  fifteen  steps  should  give  an  asrent  ii 
ifteen  cubits,  half  a  cubit  seeming  sufl^cient  for  a  single  step.  Possibly  titere  were  fourteen  or  f^atm 
ffcps  at  tl>e  partition  wall,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  more  thence  into  the  court  itself,  which  would  brini 
flH  whole  near  to  the  juft  proportion.  .  See  sect  3,  vi\fra.    But  1  determine  iv^hiir 
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W9B  built  entire  on  that  side.  But  then  the  cloisters  which  were  betwixt  the  gatn 
extended  from  the  wall  inward  before  the  chambers ;  for  they  were  supported  by 
very  fine  and  large  pillars.  These  cloisters  were  single,  and,  excepting  their 
magnitude,  were  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  the  lower  court. 

3.  Now  nine  of  these  gates  were  on  every  side  covered  over  with  gold  and 
silver,  as  were  the  jambs  of  their  doors  and  their  lintels :  but  there  was  one  gate 
that  was  without  [the  inward  court  of]  the  holy  house,  which  was  of  Corinthian 
brass,  and  greatly  excelled  those  that  were  only  covered  over  with  silver  and 
gold.  Each  gate  had  two  doors,  whose  height  was  severally  thirty  cubits,  and 
Sieir  breadth  iifleen.  However,  they  had  large  spaces  within  of  thirty  cabil% 
and  had  on  each  side  rooms,  and  those,  both  in  breadth  and  in  length,  built  like 
towers,  and  their  height  was  above  forty  cubits.  Two  pillars  did  also  suppoft 
these  rooms,  and  were  in  circumference  twelve  cubits.  Now  the  magnitudes  of 
the  other  gates  were  equal  one  to  another ;  but  that  over  the  Corinthian  gate^ 
which  opened  on  the  east  over  against  the  gate  of  the  holy  house  itself,  wai 
much  larger ,  for  its  height  was  fifly  cubits,  and  its  doors  were  forty  cubits ;  anc 
it  was  adorned  after  a  most  costly  manner,  as  having  much  richer  and  thicket 
plates  of  silver  and  gold  upon  them  than  the  other.  These  nine  gates  had  that 
silver  and  gold  poured  upon  them  by  Alexander,  the  father  of  Tiberius.  Now 
there  were  fifteen  steps  which  led  from  the  wall  of  the  court  of  the  women  to 
this  greater  gate ;  whereas  those  that  led  thither  from  the  other  gates  were  five* 
steps  shorter. 

4.  As  to  the  holy  house  itself,  which  was  placed  in  the  midst  [of  the  inmost 
court,]  that  most  sacred  part  oi  the  temple,  it  was  ascended  to  by  twelve  steps ; 
and  in  front  its  height  and  its  breadth  were  equal,  and  each  a  hundred  cubits^ 
though  it  was  behind  forty  cubits  narrower ;  for  on  its  front  it  had  what  may  be 
styled  shoulders  on  each  side,  that  passed  twenty  cubits  farther.  Its  first  gate 
was  seventy  cubits  high  and  twcnty.five  cubits  broad :  but  this  gate  had  no  doors; 
for  it  represented  the  universal  visibility  of  heaven,  and  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  place.  Its  front  was  covered  with  gold  all  over,  and  through  it 
the  first  part  of  the  house,  that  was  more  inward,  did  all  of  it  appear;  which  as  it 
was  very  large,  so  did  all  the  parts  about  the  more  inward  gate  appear  to  sbioe 
to  those  that  saw  them :  but  then  as  the  entire  house  was  divided  into  two  pai|i 
within,  it  was  only  the  first  part  of  it  that  was  open  to  our  view.  Its  height  ei* 
tended  all  along  to  ninety  cubits  in  height,  and  its  length  was  fifly  cubits,  and  it* 
breadth  twenty.  But  that  gate  which  was  at  this  end  of  the  first  part  of  thf 
house>  was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  all  over  covered  with  gold,  as  was  itr 
whole  wall  about  it :  it  had  also  golden  vines  above  it,  from  which  clusters  of 
ffrapes  hung  as  tall  as  a  man's  height.  But  then  this  house,  as  it  was  divided 
mto  two  parts,  the  inner  part  was  lower  than  the  appearance  of  the  outer,  an^ 
had  golden  doors  of  fiAy-five  cubits  altitude  and  sixteen  in  breadth ;  but  befort 
these  doors  there  was  a  veil  of  equal  largeness  with  the  doors.  It  was  a  Baby* 
Ionian  curtain,  embroidered  with  blue,  and  fine  linen,  and  scarlet,  and  purple, 
and  of  a  contexture  that  was  truly  wonderful.  Nor  was  this  mixture  of  coloun 
without  its  mystical  interpretation,  but  was  a  kind  of  image  of  the  universe;  for 
by  the  scarlet  there  seemed  to  be  enigmatically  signified  fire,  by  the  fine  flax  the 
earth,  by  the  blue  the  air,  and  by  the  purple  the  sea ;  two  of  them  having  their 
colours  the  foundation  of  this  resemblance ;  but  the  fine  flax  and  the  purple  have 
their  own  origin  for  that  foundation,  the  earth  producing  the  one  and  the  sea^he 
other.  This  curtain  had  also  embroidered  upon  it  all  that  was  mysticai  in  the 
heavens  excepting  that  of  the  [twelve]  signs,  representing  living  creatures. 

5.  When  any  persons  entered  into  the  temple,  its  floor  received  them.  TTiui 
part  of  the  temple,  therefore,  was  in  height  sixty  cubits,  and  its  length  the  same; 
whereas  its  breadth  was  but  twenty  cubits :  but  still  that  sixty  cubits  in  length 
was  divided  again,  and  the  first  part  of  it  was  cut  off  at  forty  cubits,  and  had  in  it 
three  thuigs  that  were  very  wonderful  and  famous  among  all  mankind,  the  candb 
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ftick,  ihe  table  [of  shew-bread,]  and  the  altar  of  incense.  Now,  the  seven  lamps 
signified  the  seven  planets ;  for  so  many  there  were  springing  out  of  the  candle, 
stick.  Now,  the  twelve  loaves  that  were  upon  the  table  signified  the  circle  of 
ihe  zodiac  and  the  year ;  but  the  altar  of  incense,  by  its  thirteen  kinds  of  sweet- 
smelling  spices,  with  which  the  sea  replenished  it,  signified  that  God  is  the  pos^ 
sessor  of  all  things  that  are  both  in  the  uninhabitable  and  habitable  parts  of  the 
earthy  and  that  they  are  all  to  be  dedicated  to  his  use.  But  the  inmost  part  of 
the  temple  of  all  was  of  twenty  cubits.  This  was  also  separated  from  the  outer 
part  by  a  veil.  In  this  there  was  nothing  at  all.  It  was  inaccessible  and  iu- 
riola'ble,  and  not  to  be  seen  by  any,  and  was  called  the  Hdy  of  Holies.  Now, 
^out  the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  temple  there  were  little  houses,  with  pas- 
sages  out  of  one  into  another :  there  were  a  great  many  of  them,  and  they  were 
of  three  stories  high ;  there  were  also  entrances  on  each  side  into  them  from  the 
gate  of  the  temple.  But  the  superior  part  of  the  temple  had  no  such  little  houses 
any  farther,  because  the  temple  was  there  narrower,  and  forty  cubits  higher^  and 
of  a  smaller  body  than  the  lower  parts  of  it.  Thus  we  collect  that  the  whole 
height,  including  the  sixty  cubits  from  the  floor,  amounted  to  a  hundred  cubits. 

6.  Now,  the  outward  face  of  the  temple,  in  its  front,  wanted  nothing  that  wa« 
Jikely  to  surprise  either  men's  minds  or  their  eyes ;  for  it  was  covered  all  over 
with  plates  of  gold  of  great  weight,  and,  at  the  first  rising  of  the  sun,  reflected 
back  a  very  fiery  splendour,  and  made  those  who  forced  themselves  to  look  upon 
it  to  turn  their  eyes  away,  just  as  they  would  have  done  at  the  sun's  own  rays* 
But  this  temple  appeared  to  strangers,  when  they  were  coming  to  it  at  a  distance, 
like  a  mountain  covered  with  snow ;  for  as  to  those  parts  of  it  that  were  not  gilt, 
they  were  exceeding  white.  On  its  top  it  had  spikes  with  sharp  points,  to  pre. 
vent  any  pollution  of  it  by  birds  sitting  upon  it.  Of  its  stones  some  of  them  were 
forty-five  cubits  in  length,  five  in  height,  and  six  in  breadth.  Before  this  temple 
stood  the  altar,  fifleen  cubits  high,  and  equal  both  in  length  and  breadth ;  each 
cf  which  dimensions  was  fidy  cubits.  The  figure  it  was  built  in  was  a  square, 
and  it  had  corners  like  horns,  and  the  passage  up  to  it  was  by  an  insensible  ac 
elivity.  It  was  formed  without  any  iron  tool,  nor  did  any  such  iron  tool  so  much 
as  touch  it  at  any  time.  There  was  also  a  wall  of  partition,  about  a  cubit  in 
height,  made  of  fine  stones,  and  so  as  to  be  grateful  to  the  sight ;  this  encom. 
passed  the  holy  house  and  the  altar,  and  kept  the  people  that  were  on  the  outside 
off  from  the  priests.  Moreover,  those  that  had  the  gonorrhoea  and  the  leprosy 
were  excluded  out  of  the  city  entirely :  women  also,  when  their  courses  were 
jpon  them,  were  shut  out  of  the  temple ;  nor,  when  they  were  free  from  that  im- 
purity, were  they  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  limit  before  mentioned :  men  also,  that 
were  not  thoroughly  pure,  were  prohibited  to  come  into  the  inner  [court  of  the] 
temple  ;  nay,  the  priests  themselves  that  were  not  pure  were  prohibited  to  come 
into  it  also. 

7.  Now  all  those  of  the  stock  of  the  priests  that  could  not  minister  by  reason 
of  some  defect  in  their  bodies,  came  within  the  partition,  together  with  those  that 
had  no  such  imperfection,  and  had  their  share  with  them  by  reason  of  their  stock, 
but  still  made  use  of  none  except  their  own  private  garments ;  for  nobody  but  he 
that  officiated  had  on  his  sacred  garments :  but  then  those  priests  that  were  with- 
out any  blemish  upon  them  went  up  to  the  altar  clothed  in  fine  linen.  They  ab- 
stained chiefly  from  wine  out  of  this  fear,  lest  otherwise  they  should  transgress 
some  rules  of  their  ministration.  The  high  priest  did  also  go  up  with  them  ;  not 
always,  indeed,  but  on  the  seventh  days  and  new  moons,  and  if  any  festivals  be- 
fonging  to  our  nation,  which  we  celebrate  every  year,  happened.  When  he  of 
ficiated,  he  had  on  a  pair  of  breeches  that  reached  beneath  his  privy  parts  to  hte 
thighs,  and  had  on  an  inner  garment  of  linen,  together  with  a  blue  garment  round 
without  seam,  with  fringe-work,  and  reaching  to  the  feet.  There  were  aleu 
golden  bells  that  hung  upon  the  fringes,  and  pomegranates  intermixed  amoo|| 
dkem.     The  belle  signified  thunder,  and  the  oomeirranatee  lightning.     Bat  tb&l 
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girdle  that  tied  the  garment  to  the  hreast  was  embroidered  with  five  rows  of  va 
rious  colours  of  gold,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  as  also  of  fine  linen  and  blue,  with 
which  colours  we  told  you  before  the  veils  of  the  temple  were  embroidered  alsc 
The  Hke  embroidery  was  upon  the  ephod  ;  but  the  quantity  of  gold  therein  was 
greater.  Its  figure  was  that  of  a  stomacher  for  the  breast.  There  was  upon  it 
two  golden  buttons  like  small  shields,  which  buttoned  the  ephod  to  the  garment : 
in  these  buttons  were  enclosed  two  very  large  and  very  excellent  sardonyxes, 
having  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  that  nation  engraved  upon  them  :  on  the  other 
part  there  hung  twelve  stones,  three  in  a  row  one  way,  and  four  in  the  ether;  a 
sardius,  a  topaz,  and  an  emerald ;  a  carbuncle,  a  jasper,  and  a  sapphire ;  an 
agate,  an  amethyst  and- a  ligure ;  an  onyx,  a  beryl,  and  a  chrysolite ;  upon  every 
one  of  which  was  again  engraved  one  of  the  forementioned  names  of  the  tribes 
A  mitre  also  of  fine  linen  encompassed  his  head,  which  was  tied  by  a  blue  riband, 
about  which  there  was  another  golden  crown,  in  which  was  engraved  the  aacred 
naine  [of  God  :]  it  consists  of  four  vowels.  However,  the  high  pnest  did  not 
wear  these  garments  at  other  times,  but  a  more  plain  habit ;  he  only  did  it  when 
he  went  into  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  temple,  which  he  did  but  once  in  a  year,  on 
that  day  when  our  custom  is  for  all  of  us  to  keep  a  fast  to  God.  And  thus  much 
concerning  the  city  and  the  temple  ;  but  for  the  customs  and  laws  hereto  relating, 
we  shall  speak  more  accurately  another  time ;  for  there  remain  a  great  man^ 
thingb  :^ereto  relating,  which  have  not  been  here  touched  upon. 

8.  Now,  Hs  to  the  tower  of  Antonia,  it  was  situated  at  the  comer  of  two  clois. 
ters  of  the  court  of  the  temple,  of  that  on  the  west  and  that  on  the  north :  it  wat 
erected  upon  a  rock  of  fifly  cubits  in  height,  and  was  on  a  great  precipice ;  il 
was  the  work  of  King  Herod,  wherein  he  demonstrated  his  natural  magnanimity 
In  the  first  place,  the  rock  itself  was  covered  over  with  smooth  pieces  of  stone 
from  its  foundation,  both  for  ornament,  and  that  any  one,  who  would  either  try 
to  get  up  or  to  go  down  it,  might  not  be  able  to  hold  his  feet  upon  it.  Next  to  this 
and  before  you  come  to  the  edifice  of  the  tower  itself,  there  was  a  wall  three  cu 
bits  high ;  but  within  that  wall  all  the  space  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  itself  was 
built  upon,  to  the  heigh  of  forty  cubits.  The  inward  parts  had  the  largeness 
and  form  of  a  palace,  h  being  parted  into  all  kinds  of  rooms  and  other  conve- 
aiencies,  such  as  courts  and  places  for  bathing,  and  broad  spaces  for  camps ;  in- 
somuch that,  by  having  all  conveniencies  that  cities  wanted,  it  might  seem  to  be 
composed  of  several  cities,  but  by  its  magnificence  it  seemed  a  palace ;  and  as 
the  entire  structure  resembled  that  of  a  tower,  it  contained  also  four  other  dis- 
tinct towers  at  its  four  comers ;  whereof  the  others  were  but  fifly  cubits  high, 
whereas  that  which  lay  upon  the  south-east  corner  was  seventy  cubits  high,  thct 
from  thence  the  whole  temple  might  be  viewed :  but  on  the  comer  where  it 
joined  to  the  two  cloisters  of  the  temple,  it  had  passages  down  to  them  both, 
through  which  the  guards  (for  there  always  lay  in  this  tower  a  Roman  legion,) 
went  several  ways  among  the  cloisters,  with  their  arms,  on  the  Jewish  festivals, 
in  order  to  watch  the  people,  that  they  might  not  there  attempt  to  make  any  inno. 
rations ;  for  the  temple  was  a  fortress  that  guarded  the  city,  as  was  the  tower  of 
Antonia  a  guard  to  the  temple ;  and  in  that  tower  were  the  guards*  of  those 
three.  There  was  also  a  peculiar  fortress  belonging  to  the  upper  city,  which 
was  Herod's  palace  ;  but  for  the  hill  Bezetha,  it  was  divided  Cnm  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  as  we  have  already  told  you  ;  and  as  that  hill  on  which  the  tower  ot 
Antonia  stood  was  the  highest  of  these  three,  so  did  it  adjoin  to  the  new  city, 
and  was  the  only  place  that  hindered  the  sight  of  the  temple  on  the  north.  And 
this  shall  suffice  at  present  to  have  spoken  about  the  city,  and  the  walls  about  it, 
because  I  have  purposed  to  myself  to  make  a  more  accurate  description  of  ii 
elsewhere. 

*  Those  tnrm  guards  that  fay  in  the  tower  of  Antmia  must  be  those  that  cuarded  tbt  oiy^  the  iwf% 
mm  Ikat  tower  of  Aotonia. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Vaneenmg  the  Tyrants  Stnum  and  John.    How  ah<^  as  Titus  mm  going  round 

the  JVaH  of  Ae  City,  Nicanor  was  wounded  by  a  dart;  which  Accident 

prot)oked  Titus  to  press  on  the  Siege. 

(  1.  Now,  the  warlike  men  that  were  in  the  city,  and  the  multitude  of  the  sedi.'' 
tioos  that  were  with  Simon,  were  ten  thousand,  besides  the  Idumeans.     Those 
len  thousand  had  fif^y  commanders,  over  whom  this  Simon  was  supreme.     The 
idumeans  that  paid  him  homage  were  five  thousand,  and  had  eiffht  commanders, 
among  whom  those  of  greatest  fame  were  Jacob,  the  son  of  Sosas,  and  Si 
mon,  the  son  of  Cathlas.     John,  who  had  seized  upon  the  temple,  had  six  thou- 
sand armed  men  under  twenty  commanders  :  the  zealots  also  that  had  come  over 
to  him,  and  left  off  their  opposition,  were  two  thousand  four  hundred,  and  had 
the  same  commander  that  they  had  formerly,  Eleazar,  together  with  Simon,  the 
son  of  Arinus.     Now,  while  these  factions  fought  one  against  another,  the  peo- 
pie  were  their  prey  on  both  sides,  as  we  have  said  already ;  and  that  part  of  the 
people  which  would  not  join  with  them  in  their  wicked  practices  were  plundered 
by  both  factions,    Simon  held  the  upper  city,  and  the  great  wall  as  far  as  Cedron, 
and  as  much  of  the  old  wall  as  bent  from  Siloam  to  the  east,  and  which  went 
down  to  the  palace  of  Monobazus,  Mr  ho  was  king  of  the  Adiabene  beyond  Eu-     '  f  '> 
phrates :  he  also  held  that  fountain  and  the  Acra,  which  was  no  other  than  the       - '  '* " 
lower  city :  he  also  held  all  that  reached  to  the  palace  of  Queen  Helena,  the  mo*     /  ; 
ther  of  Monobazus.     But  John  held  the  temple,  and  the  parts  thereto  adjoinmg  •    ' 

for  a  great  way,  as  also  Ophla,  and  the  valley  called  tJie  Valley  of  Cedron :  and 
when  the  parts  that  were  interposed  between  their  possessions  were  burnt  by  • 
them,  they  left  a  space  wherein  they  might  fight  with  each  other  ;  for  this  inter-  "^  • 
nal  sedition  did  not  cease  even  when  the  Romans  were  encamped  near  their  very 
■  walls.  But  ahhough  they  had  grown  wiser  at  the  first  onset  the  Romans  made 
apon  them,  this  lasted  but  awhile  ;  for  they  returned  to  their  former  madness, 
and  separated  one  from  another,  and  fought  it  out,  and  did  every  thing  that  the 
besiegers  could  desire  them  to  do ;  for  they  never  suffered  any  thing  that  was 
worse  from  the  Romans  than  they  made  each  other  sufier  ;  nor  was  there  any 
misery  endured  by  the  city,  after  these  men's  actions,  that  could  be  esteemed 
new.  But  it  was  most  of  all  unhappy  before  it  was  overthrown,  while  those  that 
took  it  did  it  a  greater  kindness ;  for  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  sedition  de. 
stroyed  the  city,  and  the  Romans  destroyed  the  sedition,  which  it  was  a  much 
harder  thing  to  do  than  to  destroy  the  wails  ;  so  that  we  may  justly  ascribe  our 
misfortunes  to  pur  own  people,  and  the  just  vengeance  taken  on  them  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  as  to  which  matter  let  every  one  determine  by  the  actions  on  both  sides. 

2.  Now,  when  affairs  within  the  city  were  in  this  posture,  Titus  went  round  . ' 
the  city  on  the  outside  with  some  chosen  horsemen,  and  looked  about  for  a  pro-  )'^'''  '***< 
per  place  where  he  might  make  an  impression  upon  the  walls ;  but  as  he  was  in      ,  ..\. 
doubt  where  he  could  possibly  make  an  attack  on  any  side  (for  the  place  was  no 
way  accessible  where  the  valleys  were,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  first  wall  ap- 
peared too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  engines,)  he  thereupon  thought  it  best  to 
make  his  assault  upon  the  monument  of  John  the  high  priest ;  for  there  it  was  thai 
the  first  fortification  was  lower,  and  the  second  was  not  joined  to  it,  the  builders 
neglecting  to  build  the  wall  strong  where  the  new  city  was  not  much  inhabited : 
here  also  was  an  easy  passage  to  the  third  wall,  through  which  he  thou^^ht  to  take 
the  jpper  city,  and,  through  the  tower  of  Antonia,  the  temple  itself.    But,  at  this 
lime,  as  he  was  going  round  about  the  city,  one  of  his  friends,  whose,  name  waa 
Niumor^  was  wounded  with  a  dart  on  his  left  shoulder,  as  he  aporoached,  too- 
ther with  JoM  wall,  and  attemoted  to  discourse  to  tliose  ui»^ 
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were  upon  the  wall  about  terms  of  peace  ;  for  he  was  a  person  known  by  them 
<  >n  this  account  it  was  that  Caesar,  as  soon  as  he  knew  their  vehemence  that  they 
would  not  bear  even  such  as  reproached  them  to  persuade  them  to  what  tcnde* 
to  their  own  preservation,  was  provoked  to  press  on  the  siege.  He  also,  at  thf 
same  time,  gave  his  soldiers  leave  to  set  the  suburbs  on  fire,  and  ordered  tliat  the} 
should  bring  timber  together,  and  raise  banks  against  the  city ;  and  when  he  haA 
parted  his  army  into  three  parts,  in  order  to  set  about  those  works,  he  placed 
those  that  shot  darts  and  the  archers  in  the  midst  of  the  banks  that  were  tlien 
raising ;  before  whom  he  placed  those  engines  that  threw  javelins,  and  darts,  and 
stones,  that  he  might  prevent  the  enemy  from  sallying  out  upon  their  works,  and 
might  hinder  those  that  were  upon  the  wall  from  being  able  to  obstruct  them.  So 
the  trees  were  now  cut  do>vn  immediately,  and  the  suburbs  lefl  naked.  But  now 
while  the  timber  was  carrying  to  raise  the  banks,  and  the  whole  army  was  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  their  works, the  Jews  were  not,  however,  quiet;  and  it  happened 
that  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  been  hitherto  plundered  and  murdered, 
were  now  of  good  courage,  and  supposed  they  should  have  a  breathing  time, 
while  the  others  were  very  busy  in  opposing  their  enemies  without  the  city ;  and 
that  they  should  now  be  avenged  on  those  that  had  been  the  authors  of  their  mi. 
series,  in  case  the  Romans  did  but  get  the  victory. 

3.  However,  John  staid  behind  out  of  his  fear  of  Simon,  even  while  his  own 
men  were  earnest  in  making  a  sally  upon  their  enemies  without.  Yet  did  not  Simon 
lie  still,  for  he  lay  near  the  place  of  the  siege  ;  he  brought  his 'engines  of  war, 
and  disposed  of  fhem  at  due  distances  upon  the  wall ;  both  those  which  they  took 
from  Cestius  formerly,  and  those  which  they  got  when  they  seized  the  garrison 
that  lay  in  the  tower  Antonia.  But  though  they  had  these  engines  in  their  posses- 
sion,  they  had  so  little  skill  in  using  them,  that  they  were  in  a  great  measure  use* 
less  to  them ;  but  a  few  there  were  who  had  been  taught  hy  deserters  how  to  use 
them,  which  they  did  use,  though  after  an  awkward  manner.  So  they  cast  stones 
and  arrows  at  those  that  were  making  the  banks :  they  also  ran  out  upon  them  by 
companies,  and  fought  with  them.  Now,  those  that  were  at  work  covered  them- 
selves with  hurdles  s])read  over  their  banks,  and  their  engines  were  opposed  to 
(hem  wlien  they  made  their  excursions.  These  engines,  that  all  the  legions  had 
ready  prepared  for  them,  were  admirably  contrived ;  but  still  more  extraordinary 
ones  belonged  to  the  tenth  legion :  those  that  threw  darts  and  those  that  threw 
stones  were  more  forcible  and  larger  than  the  rest,  by  which  they  not  only  re- 
pelled the  excursions  of  the  Jews,  but  drove  those  away  that  were  upon  the  walb 
also.  Now  the  stones  that  were  cast  were  of  the  weight  of  a  talent,  and  were 
carried  two  furlongs  and  farther.  The  blow  they  gave  was  no  way  to  be  sus- 
taincd,  not  only  by  those  that  stood  first  in  the  way,  but  by  those  that  were  be- 
yond them  for  a  great  space.  As  for  the  Jews,  they  at  first  watched  the  coming 
of  the  stone,  for  it  was  of  a  white  colour,  and  could,  therefore,  not  only  be  per- 
ceived  by  the  great  noise  it  made,  but  could  be  seen  also  before  it  came  by  its 
brightness :  accordingly,  the  watchmen  that  sat  upon  the  towers  gave  them  no- 
tice when  the  engine  was  let  go,  and  the  stone  came  from  it,  and  cried  out  aloud, 
in  their  own  country  language,  The  son  comktii  :*  so  those  that  were  in  its  way 

•  What  should  l^  the  meaning  of  this  signal  or  watchword,  when  the  watchmen  saw  a  stone  coming 
from  the  ensine,  Thk  son  comftm,  or  what  mistake  there  is  in  tiie  reading,  1  cannot  tell.  The  Mt>S.  both 
Ureek  and  Latin,  all  agree  in  this  reading;  and  i  cannot  approve  nf  any  groundless  conjectural  alieim 
lion  of  the  text  from  ri02  to  102^,  that  not  the  son  or  a  5/onc,  but  that  the  arrow  or  dart  comuih;  as 
bath  been  made  by  Dr.  (Hudson,  and  not  corrected  by  Havercanip.  Had  Josephus  written  evai  his  first 
edition  of  these  books  of  the  war  in  pure  Hebrew,  or  had  the  Jews  then  used  the  pure  Hebrew  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  .Hebrew  word  fur  a  son  is  so  like  that  for  a  stone^  Bai  and  Eben,  tliat  such  a  correctiou  mi^u 
have  been  more  easily  admitted.  But  Josephus  wrote  his  former  edition  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  be}on'^ 
Kuphraies,  and  so  m  tlie  Chaldee  language,  as  he  did  this  second  edition  in  the  Greek  language;  and 
Bar  was  the  Chaldee  word  for  son,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  Ben,  and  was  used  not  only  in  Clialilea,  Ax- 
nut  in  Judea  al^.  as  the  j\ew  'lesiainent  informs  us.  Dio  also  lets  us  know  that  the  very  Romans  ai 
Rome  pronounce  J  the  name  ofSimon.  the  son  of  CJioras,  Bar  Poms  for  B(W  Gioras*  as  we  learn  from  Xi 
ph*line,  p.  217.  Reland  takes  notuu.  **ThHt  wRiiy  will  here  lOok  for  a  mystery, as  though  the  meaiiin| 
^rcre  that  the  Son  of  Gofi  canu  nu«v  m  take  vengeance  on  the  siiis  of  the  lewiah  nation.**  which  u,  m 
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•Cood  off,  and  threw  themselves  down  upon  the  ground ;  by  which  moans,  and 
by  their  thus  guarding  themselves,  the  stone  tell  down,  and  did  them  no  nanii. 
But  the  Romans  contrived  how  to  prevent  that  by  blacking  the  stone,  who  then 
could  aim  at  them  with  success,  when  the  stone  was  not  discerned  beforehand,  as 
it  had  been  till  then  ;  and  so  they  destroyed  many  of  them  at  one  blow.  Yet  did 
not  the  Jews,  under  all  this  distress,  permit  tlie  Ilomans  to  raise  their  banks  in 
quiet ;  but  they  shrewdly  and  boldly  exerted  themselves,  and  repelled  them  both 
by  night  and  by  day. 

4.  And  now,  upon  the  finishing  the  Roman  works,  the  workmen  measured  th ' 
diatance  there  was  from  the  wall,  and  this  by  lead  and  line,  which  they  threw  U* 
it  from  their  banks;  for  they  could  not  measure  it  any  otherwise,  because  the 
Jews  would  shoot  at  them,  if  they  came  to  measure  it  themselves ;  and  when  they 
(bund  that  the  engines  could  reach  the  wall,  they  brought  them  thither.  Then  did 
Titus  set  his  engines  at  proper  distances,  so  much  nearer  to  the  wall,  that  the 
Jews  might  not  be  able  to  repel  them,  and  gave  orders  they  should  go  to  work  : 
and  when  thereupon  a  prodigious  noise  echoed  round  about  from  three  places,  and 
that,  on  the  sudden,  there  was  a  great  noise  made  by  the  citizens  that  were  within 
the  city,  and  no  less  a  terror  fell  upon  the  seditious  themselves ;  whereupon  both 
sorts,  seeing  the  common  danger  they  were  in,  contrived  to  make  a  like  defence. 
So  those  of  different  factions  cried  out  one  to  another,  that  they  acted  entirely  as 
in  concert  with  their  enemies ;  whereas  they  ought,  however,  notwithstanding 
Crod  did  not  grant  theR:  a  lasting  concord,  in  their  present  circumstances  to  lay 
aside  their  enmities  one  against  another,  and  to  unite  together  against  the  Ro. 
mans.  Accordingly,  Simon  gave  those  that  came  from  the  temple  leave,  by  pro- 
clamation, to  go  upon  the  wall ;  John  also  himself,  though  he  could  not  believe 
that  Simon  was  in  earnest,  gave  them  the  same  leave.  So,  on  both  sides,  they 
laid  aside  their  hatred  and  their  peculiar  quarrels,  and  formed  themselves  into 
one  body ;  they  then  ran  round  the  walls,  hnd  having  a  vast  number  of  torches 
irith  them,  they  threw  them  at  the  machines,  and  shot  darts  perpetually  upon 
hose  that  impelled  those  engines  which  battered  the  wall ;  nay,  the  bolder  sort 
feaped  out  by  troops  upon  the  hurdles  that  covered  the  machines,  and  pulled  them 
to  pieces,  and  fell  upon  those  that  belonged  to  them,  and  beat  them,  not  so  much 
by  any  skill  they  had,  as  principally  by  the  boldness  of  their  attacks.  Howevet, 
ntus  himself  still  sent  assistance  to  those  that  were  the  hardest  set,  and  placed 
both  horsemen  and  archers  on  the  several  sides  of  the  engines*,  and  thereby  beat 
off  those  that  brought  the  fire  to  them ;  he  also  thereby  repelled  those  that  shot 
itones  or  darts  from  the  towers,  and  then  set  the  engines  to  work  in  good  ear- 
nest :  yet  did  not  the  wall  yield  to  these  blows,  excepting  where  the  battering 
nun  of  the  fifleenth  legion  moved  the  comer  of  a  tower,  while  the  wall  itself  con- 
tinued unhurt ;  for  the  wall  was  not  presently  in  the  same  danger  with  the  tower 
which  was  extant  far  above  it :  nor  could  the  fall  of  that  part  of  the  tower  easil} 
break  down  any  part  of  the  wall  itself  together  with  it. 

6.  And  now  the  Jews  intermitted  their  sallies  for  a  while  ;  but  when  they  ob- 
served the  Romans  dispersed  all  abroad  at  their  works,  and  in  their  several 
camps  (for  they  thought  the  Jews  had  retired  out  of  weariness  and  fear,)  the^e 
all  at  once  made  a  sally  at  the  tower  Hippicus,  through  an  obscure  gate,  and  at 
the  same  time  brought  fire  to  burn  the  works,  and  went  boldly  up  to  the  Romans 
and  to  their  very  fortifications  themselves,  where,  at  the  cry  they  made,  those  that 
were  near  came  presently  to  their  assistance,  and  those  farther  off  came  runnmg 

datd,  the  truth  of  the  fact,  but  hardly  what  the  Jews  coiihl  now  mean ;  unless,  possibly  by  way  or  den 
9km  of  Christ's  threatenings  so  ofien  made,  that  he  would  com^  at  the  iiead  of  the  Roman  army  for  ti.e:r 
dMtruction.  But  even  this  interpretation  has  hut  a  very  small  dci^ree  of  probability.  If  I  were  to  make 
tn  emendation,  by  mere  conjecture,  1  would  read  ri£TP02  instead  of  rJ02,  though  the  likeness  be  U(/ 
■>  preat  as  in  lOZ ;  becauf^e  that  is  the  word  used  by  Josephus  just  before,  as  I  have  already  noted,  on 
hie  very  occasion,  while  102,anarro:i7  or  dart,  is  only  a  poetical  wor'.  ind  never  used  by  Josephut 
listwhere,  and  is,  indeed,  no  way  suitable  to  the  occasion,  this  engiijv  not  throwing  arrowb  or  uaits 
Ml  sreat  stones,  at  this  time 
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«f\er  thc'in ;  and  here  the  boldness  of  the  Jews  ^as  too  hard  for  the  good  ordei 
of  the  Ilcmans ;  and  as  they  beat  those  whom  they  first  fell  upon,  so  they  pressed 
upon  those  that  were  now  gotten  together.  So  this  fight  about  the  aiachiues  was 
very  hot,  while  the  one  side  tried  hard  to  set  tliem  on  fire,  and  the  other  side  to 
prevent  it ;  on  both  sides  there  was  a  confused  cry  made,  and  many  of  tnosfe  in 
the  fore-front  of  the  battle  were  slain.  However  the  Jews  were  now  too  hard  foi 
the  Romans,  by  the  furious  assaults  they  made  like  madmen  ;  and  the  fite  caugkl 
hold  of  the  works,  and  both  all  those  works  and  the  engines  themselves  bad  bMA 
in  danger  of  being  burnt,  had  not  many  of  those  select  soldiers  that  cane  finma 
Alexandria  opposed  themselves  to  prevent  it,  and  had  they  not  behaved  themsslvei 
with  greater  courage  than  they  themselves  supposed  they  could  have  done :  for 
they  outdid  those  in  this  fight  that  had  greater  reputation  than  themselves  before. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  till  Ca3sar  took  the  stoutest  of  his  hersemeiiy  and  at- 
tacked  the  enemy,  when  he  himself  slew  twelve  of  those  that  were  in  the  forefront 
of  the  Jews ;  which  death  of  these  men,  when  the  rest  of  the  multitude  saw,  tbej 
gave  way,  and  he  pursued  them,  and  drove  them  all  into  the  city,  and  saved  the 
works  from  the  fire.  Now  it  happened  at  this  fight  that  a  certain  Jew  was  taken 
alive,  who,  by  Titus's  order,  was  crucified  before  the  wall,  to  see  whether  the  rest 
of  them  would  be  affrighted,  and  abate  of  their  obstinacy.  But  after  the  Jews 
were  retired,  John,  who  was  commander  of  the  Idumeans,  and  was  talking  to  t 
certain  soldier  of  his  acquaintance  before  the  wall,  was  wounded  by  a  dart  dbot  at 
him  by  an  Arabian,  and  died  immediately,  leaving -the  greatest  lamentation  to  the 
Jews  and  sorrow  to  the  seditious :  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  eminence  both  for 
his  actions  and  his  conduct  also. 


CHAP.  vn. 

How  one  of  the  Towers  erected  by  the  Romans  fell  down  of  its  own  Accord  ;  ami 

how  the  RomanSf  after  great  Slaughter  had  been  made,  got  possession  of  the 

first  Wall.     Mow  also  Titus  made  his  Assaults  upon  the  second  WdU: 

as  also  concerning  Longinus  the  Roman  and  Castor  the  Jew. 

§  1.  Now,  on  the  next  night  a  surprising  disturbance  fell  upon  the  Romans,  ibi 
whereas  Titus  had  given  orders  for  the  erection  of  three  towers  of  fifty  cubits 
nigh,  that  by  setting  men  upon  them  at  every  bank,  he  might  from  thence  drive 
those  away  who  were  upon  the  wall,  it  so  happened  that  one  of  these  towers  fell 
down  about  midnight ;  and  as  its  fall  made  a  very  great  noise,  fear  fell  upon  the  army, 
and  they  supposing  that  the  enemy  was  coming  to  attack  them,  ran  all  to  their 
arms.  Whereupon  a  disturbance  and  a  tumult  arose  among  the  legions  ;  and  iis 
nobody  could  tell  what  had  happened,  they  went  on  after  a  disconsolate  manner; 
and  seeing  no  enemy  appeared,  they  were  afraid  one  of  another,  and  every  one 
demanded  of  his  neighbour  the  watchword,  with  great  earnestness,  as  though 
the  Jews  had  invaded  their  camp.  And  now  were  they  like  people  under  a  panic 
of  fear,  till  Titus  was  informed  of  what  had  happened,  and  gave  orders  that  all 
should  be  acquainted  with  it ;  and  then,  though  with  some  difficulty,  thev  got 
clear  of  the  disturbance  they  had  been  under. 

2.  Now  these  towers  were  veiy  troublesome  to  the  Jews,  who  otherwise  ofv 
posed  the  Romans  very  courageously  ;  for  they  shot  at  them  out  of  their  lighiei 
engines  from  those  towers,  as  they  did  also  by  those  that  threw  darts,  and  the 
archers,  and  those  that  flung  stones.  For  neither  could  the  Jews  reach  those 
that  were  over  them,  by  reason  of  their  height,  and  it  was  not  practicable  to  take 
them,  nor  to  overturn  them,  they  were  so  heavy,  nor  to  set  them  on  fire,  because 
they  were  covered  with  plates  of  iron.  So  they  retired  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
darts,  and  did  no  longer  endeavour  to  hinder  the  impressions  of  their  rams, 
which,  bv  continually  beating  npon  the  wall,  did  gradually  prevail  against  it,  an 
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liMt  the  wall  already  gave  way  to  the  Nico ;  for  hy  that  name  did  the  Jews  them. 

•eWes  ca'l  the  greatest  of  their  engines^  because  it  conquered  all  things.     And 

Qow  they  were  (or  a  long  while  grown  weary  of  fighting,  and  of  keeping  guards, 

tad  were  *'otired  to  lodge  on  the  night-times  at  a  distance  from  the  wall.    It  wai 

on  other  accounts  also  thought  by  them  to  be  superfluous  to  guard  the  wall,  there     j       . 

oeing  besides  that  two  other  fortifications  still  remaining,  and  they  being  slothful     '^  ^v>  ' 

and  their  counsels  having  been  ill  concerted  on  all  occasions  ;  so  a  great  man\   ^   \  \^ 

grew  lazy  and  retired.     Then  the  Romans  mounted  the  breach,  where  Nico  had 

made  one,  and  all  the  Jews  lefl  the  guarding  that  wail,  and  retreated  to  the  se«    /-  ^  i  j 

cond  wall :  so  those  that  had  gotten  over  that  wall  opened  the  gates,  and  received 

ill  the  army  within  it.  And  thus  did  the  Romans  get  possession  of  this  first  wall, 

on  the  fideenth  day  of  the  siege,  which  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Arte- 

mimcis  [Jyar,]  when  they  demolished  a  great  part  of  it,  as  well  as  they  did  of 

the  northern  parts  of  the  city,  which  had  been  demolished  also  by  Ccstius 

formerly.  j'  r, 

3.  And  now  Titus  pitched  his  camp  within  the  city,  at  that  place  which  was  ^' 
called  the  Camp  of  the  Assyrians,  having  seized  upon  all  that  lay  as  far  as  C»« 
dron,  but  took  care  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Jews*  darts.  He  then  presently 
began  his  attacks,  upon  which  the  Jews  divided  themselves  into  several  bodies, 
and  courageously  defended  that  wall,  while  John  and  his  faction  did  it  from  the 
lower  of  Antonia,  and  from  the  northern  cloister  of  the  temple,  and  fought  the 
Romans  before  the  monuments  of  King  Alexander ;  and  Simon's  army  also  took 
for  their  share  the  spot  of  ground  that  was  near  John's  monument,  and  fortified 
it  as  far  as  to  that  gate  where  water  was  brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus.  How. 
ever,  the  Jews  made  violent  sallies,  and  that  frequently  also,  and  in  bodies  toge. 
Iber,  out  of  the  gates,  and  there  fought  the  Romans  ;  and  when  they  were  pur- 
Mied  all  together  to  the  wall,  they  were  beaten  in  those  fights,  as  wanting  the 
skill  of  the  Romans.  But  when  they  fought  them  from  the  walls,  they  were  too 
hard  for  them  ;  the  Romans  being  encouraged  by  their  power,  joined  to  their 
skill,  as  were  the  Jews  by  their  boldness,  which  was  nourished  by  the  fear  they 
were  in,  and  that  hardiness  which  is  natural  to  our  nation  under  calamities  ;  they 
were  also  encouraged  still  by  the  hope  of  deliverance,  as  were  the  Romans  by 
their  hopes  of  subduing  them  in  a  little  time.  Nor  did  either  side  grow  weary  - 
but  attacks  and  fightings  upon  the  wall,  and  perpetual  sallies  out  in  bodies,  were 
there  all  the  day  long ;  nor  were  there  any  sort  of  warlike  engagements  tha. 
were  not  then  put  in  use.  And  the  night  itself  had  much  ado  to  part  them,  when 
they  began  to  fight  in  the  morning ;  nay,  the  night  itself  was  passed  without  sleep 
on  both  sides,  and  was  more  imeasy  than  the  day  to  them,  while  the  one  was 
afraid  lest  the  wall  should  be  taken,  and  the  other  lest  the  Jews  should  make  saU 
lies  upon  their  camps :  both  sidfs  also  lay  in  their  armour  during  the  night-time. 
and  thereby  were  ready  at  the  first  appearance  of  light  to  go  to  the  battle.  Now 
among  the  Jews  the  ambition  was,  who  should  undergo  the  first  dangers,  and 
thereby  gratify  their  commanders.  Above  all,  they  had  a  great  veneration  and 
dread  of  Simon  ;  and  to  that  degree  was  he  regarded  by  every  one  of  those  that 
were  under  him,  that  at  his  command  they  were  very  ready  to  kill  themselves  with 
their  own  hands.  What  made  the  Romans  so  courageous  was  their  usual  custom 
of  conquering,  and  disuse  of  being  defeated,  their  constant  wars,  and  perpetual 
warlike  exercises,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  dominion :  and  what  was  now  their 
diief  encouragement,  Titus,  who  was  present  every  where  with  them  all ;  for  it 
appeared  a  terrible  thing  to  grow  weary  while  Csesar  was  there,  and  fought 
bravely,  as  well  as  they  did,  and  was  himself  at  once  an  eyewitness  of  such  an 
behaved  themselves  valiantly,  and  he  who  was  to  reward  them  also.  It  was,  he 
sides,  esteemed  an  advantage  at  present  to  have  any  one's  valour  known  b% 
Ciesar,  on  which  account  many  of  them  appeared  to  have  more  alacrity  than 
strenizth  to  answer  it.  And  now,  as  the  Jews  were  about  this  time  stunding  in 
arrav  before  the  wall,  and  that  in  a  strong  body    and  while  huth  parties  wen 
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throwing  their  darts  at  each  other,  Longinus,  one  of  the  equestrian  order,  leaped 
out  of  the  army  of  the  Romans,  and  leaped  into  the  very  midst  of  the  army  of  the 
Jew« ;  and  as  they  dispersed  themselves  upon  this  attack,*  he  slew  two  of  their 
men  of  the  greatest  courage ;  one  of  them  he  struck  in  his  mouth,  as  he  was 
coming  to  meet  him ;  the  other  was  slain  by  him  by  that  very  dart  which  he  drew 
out  of  the  body  of  the  other,  with  which  he  ran  this  man  through  his  side,  as  he 
was  running  away  from  him  ,  and  when  he  had  done  this,  he  first  of  all  ran  out 
of  the  midst  of  his  enemies  to  his  own  side.  So  this  man  signalized  himself  for 
his  valour,  and  many  there  were  who  were  ambitious  of  gaining  the  like  repu. 
tation.  And  now  the  Jews  were  unconcerned  at  what  they  suffered  themselves 
from  the  Romans,  and  were  only  solicitous  about  what  mischief  they  could  do 
them ;  and  death  itself  seemed  a  small  matter  to  them,  if  at  the  same  time  they  could 
but  kill  any  one  of  their  enemies.  But  Titus  took  care  to  secure  his  own  soldiers 
from  harm,  as  well  as  to  have  them  overcome  their  enemies.  He  also  said,  that 
inconsiderate  violence  was  madness,  and  that  this  alone  was  the  true  courage 
that  was  joined  with  good  conduct.  He,  therefore,  commanded  his  men  to  take 
care,  when  they  fought  their  enemies,  that  they  received  no  harm  from  them  at 
the  same  time,  and  thereby  sliow  themselves  to  be  truly  valiant  men. 

4.  And  now  Titus  brought  one  of  his  engines  to  the  middle  tower  of  the  north 
part  of  the  wall,  in  which  a  certain  crafly  Jew,  whose  name  was  Castor^  lay  io 
ambush,  with  ten  others  like  himself,  the  rest  being  fled  away  by  reason  of  the 
archers.     These  men  lay  still  for  a  while,  as  in  great  fear,  under  their  breas^ 
plates  ;  but  when  the  tower  was  shaken,  they  arose,  and  Castor  did  then  stretch 
out  his  hand,  as  a  petitioner,  and  called  for  CsBsar,  and  by  his  voice  moved  hts 
compassion,  and  begged  of  him  to  have  mercy  upon  them ;  and  Titus,  in  the  in- 
nocency  of  his  heart,  believing  him  to  be  in  earnest,  and  hoping  that  the  Jews  did 
now  repent,  stopped  the  working  of  the  battering-ram,  and  forbade  them  to  shoot 
at  the  petitioners,  and  bid  Castor  say  what  he  had  a  mind  to  say  to  him.     He 
3aid,  that  he  would  come  down,  if  he  would  give  him  his  right  hand  for  his  secu- 
rity.     To  which  Titus  repHed,  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  such  his  agreeable 
conduct,  and  would  be  well  pleased  if  all  the  Jews  would  be  of  his  mind,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  give  the  like  security  to  the  city.     Now  ^\e  of  the  ten  di». 
seinbled  with  him,  and  pretended  to  beg  for  mercy,  while  the  rest  cried  out  aloud, 
that  they  would  never  be  slaves  to  the  Romans,  while  it  was  in  their  power  to  die 
m  a  state  of  freedom.     Now,  while  these  men  were  quarrelhug  for  a  long  while, 
the  attack  was  delayed  ;  Castor  also  sent  to  Simon,  and  told  him  that  tliey  might 
take  some  time  for  consultation  about  what  was  to  be  done,  because  he  would 
delude  the  power  of  the  Romans  for  a  considerable  time.    And  at  the  same  time 
that  he  sent  thus  to  him,  he  appeared  openly  to  exhort  those  that  were  obstinate 
to  accept  of  Titus's  hand  for  their  security  ;  but^they  seemed  very  angry  at  it, 
and  brandished  their  naked  swords  upon  the  breast- works,  and  struck  themselves 
upon  their  breasts,  and  fell  down  as  if  they  had  been  slain.    Hereupon  Titus  and 
those  with  him  were  amazed  at  the  courage  of  the  men  ;  and  as  they  were  not 
able  to  see  exactly  what  was  done,  they  admired  at  their  great  fortitude,  and 
pitied  their  calamity.    During  this  interval  a  certain  person  shot  a  dart  at  Castor, 
and  wounded  him  in  his  nose,  whereupon  he  presently  pulled  out  the  dart,  and 
showed  it  to  Titus,  and  complained  that  this  was  unfair  treatment :  so  Csesar  re- 
proved  him  that  shot  the  dart,  and  sent  Josephus,  who  then  stood  by  him,  to  give 
his  right  hand  to  Castor.    But  Joseplius  said  that  he  wonld  not  go  to  him,  because 
these  pretended   petitioners  meant  nothing  that  was  good ;  he  also  restrained 
liose  friends  of  his  who  were  zealous  to  go  to  him.     But  still  there  was  on« 
lEncas    a  deserter,  who  said  he  would  go  to  him.     Castor  also  called  to  them, 
tliut  somebody  should  come  and  receive  the  money  which  he  had  with  him ;  tliii 
made  iEneus  the  more  earnestlv  to  run  to  him,  with  his  bosom  open.    Then  did 
iyaslor  take  up  a  great  stone,  and  threw  it  at  him,  which  missed  him,  because 
46  guarded  himself  uguinst  h,  but  still  it  wounded  another  soldier  that  was  coming 
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to  him.  When  Cesar  understood  that  this  was  a  delusion,  he  perceived  thai 
mercy  in  war  is  a  pernicious  thing,  because  such  cunning  tricks  have  less  place 
under  the  exercise  of  greater  severity.  So  he  caused  the  engine  to  work  more 
strongly  than  before,  on  account  of  his  anger  at  the  deceit  put  upon  him.  But 
Castor  and  his  companions  set  the  tower  on  fire  when  it  began  to  give  way,  and 
leaped  through  the  flame  into  a  hidden  vault  that  was  under  it,  which  made  the 
Romans  farther  suppose  that  they  were  men  of  great  courage,  as  having  cast 
(hemselves  into  the  fire  # 


CHAP.  VIII. 

How  the  Romans  took  the  second  WaU  twice,  and  got  aU  ready  for  taking  the 

third  WaU. 

(  1.  Now  CcBsar  took  this  wall  there  on  the  fiAh  day  afler  he  had  taken  the  v 
first ;  and  when  the  Jews  had  fled  from  him,  he  entered  into  it,  with  a  thousand 
armed  men,  and  those  of  his  choice  troops,  and  this  at  a  place  where  were  the 
merchants  of  wool,  the  braziers,  and  the  market  for  cloth,  and  where  the  narrow  *.  ~  ^ 
streets  led  obliquely  to  the  wall.  Wherefore,  if  Titus  had  either  demolished  a  /n»«*  t 
larger  part  of  the  wall  immediately,  or  had  come  in,  and,  according  to  the  law 
of  war,  had  laid  waste  what  was  lef\,  this  victory  would  not,  I  suppose,  have  been 
mixed  with  any  loss  to  himself.  But  now,  out  of  the  hope  he  had  that  he  should 
make  the  Jews  ashamed  of  their  obstinacy,  by  not  being  willing,  when  he  was 
able,  to  afflict  them  more  than  he  needed  to  do,  he  did  not  widen  the  breacn  of 
the  wall,  in  order  to  make  a  safer  retreat  upon  occasion :  for  ho  did  not  think  they 
would  lay  snares  for  him  that  did  them  such  a  kindness.  When,  therefore,  he 
came  in,  he  did  not  permit  his  soldiers  to  kill  any  of  those  they  caught,  nor  to  set 
fire  to  their  houses  neither ;  nay,  he  gave  leave  to  the  seditious,  if  they  had  a 
mind,  to  fight  without  any  harm  to  the  people,  and  promised  to  restore  the  peo- 
ple's effects  to  them  ;  for  he  was  very  desirous  to  preserve  the  city  for  liis  own 
sake,  and  the  temple  for  the  sake  of  the  city.  As  to  the  people  he  had  them  of 
a  long  time  ready  to  comply  with  his  proposals ;  but  as  to  the  fighting  men,  this 
humanity  of  his  seemed  a  mark  of  his  weakness,  and  they  imagined  that  he  made 
these  proposals  because  he  was  not  able  to  take  the  rest  of  the  city.  They  ailso 
threatened  death  to  the  people,  if  they  should  any  pne  of  tiiem  say  a  word  about 
a  surrender.  They,  moreover,  cut  the  throats  of  such  as  talked  of  a  peace,  and 
then  attacked  those  Romans  that  were  come  within  the  wall.  Some  of  them  tt\iey 
met  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  some  they  fought  against  from  their  houses,  wnn  ^ 
they  made  a  sudden  sally  out  at  the  upper  gates,  and  assaulted  such  Romans  a« 
were  beyond  the  wall,  till  those  that  guarded  the  wall  were  so  affrighted  that 
they  leaped  down  from  their  towers,  and  retired  to  their  several  camps :  upon 
which  a  great  noise  was  made  by  the  Romans  that  were  within,  because  they 
were  encompassed  round  on  every  side  by  their  enemies ;  as  also  by  them  that 
were  without,  because  they  were  in  fear  for  those  that  were  left  in  the  city. 
Tlius  did  the  Jews  grow  more  numerous  perpetually,  and  had  great  advantages 
over  the  Romans  by  their  full  knowledge  of  those  narrow  lanes ;  and  they  wounded 
a  great  many  of  them,  and  fell  upon  them,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city.  Now 
these  Romans  were  at  present  forced  to  make  the  best  resistance  they  could , 
for  they  were  not  able,  in  great  numbers,  to  get  out  at  the  breach  in  the  wall,  it 
was  so  narrow.  It  is  also  probable,  that  all  those  that  were  gotten  within  had 
been  cut  to  pieces,  if  Titus  had  not  sent  them  succours ;  for  he  ordered  the 
archers  to  stand  at  the  upper  ends  of  these  narrower  lanes,  and  he  stood  himself 
where  was  the  greatest  muUitude  of  his  enemies,  and  with  his  darts  he  put  a  stop 
to  them  ;  as  with  him  did  Domitius  Sabinus  also,  a  valiant  man,  and  one  that  in 
Chiis  battle  apoeared  so  to  be.     Thus  did  Caspar  contmue  to  shoot  darts  at  tci« 
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Jews  continually,  and  to  hinder  them  from  coming  upon  nis  men,  and  this  antk* 
all  his  soldiors  had  retreated  out  of  the  city. 
*  I        2.  And  thus  were  the  Romam*  driven  out,  afler  they  had  possessed  themselvei 

M.o^'/of  the  second  wall :  Whereupon  the  fighting  men  that  were  in  the  city  wen 
lifted  up  in  their  minds,  and  were  elevated  upon  this  their  good  success  and  began 
to  think  that  the  Romans  would  never  venture  to  come  into  the  city  any  more ; 
and  that,  if  they  kept  within  it  themselves  they  should  not  he  any  more  con. 
quered.  For  God  had  blinded  their  minds  for  the  transgressions  they  had  been 
guilty  of,  nor  could  they  see  how  much  greater  forces  the  Romans  had  than  those 
that  were  now  expelled,  no  more  than  they  could  discern  how  a  famine  was 
creeping  upon  them  ;  for  hitherto  they  had  fed  themselves  out  of  the  public  mise- 
ries, and  drank  the  blood  of  the  city.  But  now  poverty  had  for  a  long  time  seized 
upon  the  better  part,  and  a  great  many  had  already  died  for  want  of  necessaries; 
although  the  seditious,  indeed,  supposed  the  destruction  of  the  people  to  be  an 
easement  to  themselves ;  for  they  desired  that  none  others  might  be  preserved 
but  such  as  were  against  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  were  resolved  to  live  in 

V  opposition  to  them  ;  and  they  were  pleased  when  the  rouhitude  of  those  of  a 
"  7  contrary  opinion  were  consumed,  as  being  then  freed  from  a  heavy  burden*  And 
this  was  their  disposition  of  mind  with  regard  to  those  that  were  within  the  city» 
while  they  covered  themselves  with  their  armour,  and  prevented  the  Romans 
when  they  were  trying  to  get  into  the  city  again,  and  made  a  wall  of  their  own 
bodies  over  against  that  part  of  the  wall  that  was  cast  down«  Thus  did  they  vali 
antly  defend  themselves  for  three  days;  but  on  the  fourth  day  they  could  not  sup- 
port themselves  against  the  vehement  assaults  of  Titus,  but  were  compelled  by 
force  to  fly  whither  they  had  fled  before ;  so  he  quietly  possessed  himself  again 
of  that  wall,  and  demolished  it  entirely.  And  when  he  had  put  a  garrison  wto 
the  towers  that  were  on  the  south  parts  of  the  city,  he  contrived  how  he  miglif 
assault  tho  third  wall. 


CHAP.  IX. 

jftrt/^>  tDften  the  Jews  were  notat  aU  mollified  by  his  leaving  off  the  Siege  for 
set  himself  again  to  prosecute  the  same ;  hut  soon  sent  Josephus  to  diKourse  wiik 
Jus  own  Countrymen  about  Peace. 

§  1.  A  BEsoLunoN  was  now  taken  by  Titus  to  relax  the  siege  for  a  little  while, 
aud  to  afford  the  seditious  an  interval  for  consideration,  and  to  see  whether  the 
demolishing  of  their  second  wall  would  not  make  them  a  little  more  compliant,  or 
whether  they  were  not  somewhat  afraid  of  a  famine,  because  the  spoils  they  had 
gotten  by  rapine  would  not  be  sufficient  for  them  long ;  so  he  made  use  of  thif 
relaxation  in  order  to  compass  his  own  designs.  Accordingly,  as  the  usual  ap* 
pointed  time,  when  he  must  distribute  subsistence  money  to  the  soldiers,  was 
now  come,  he  gave  orders  that  the  commanders  should  put  the  army  into  battfe 
array,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  then  gave  every  one  of  the  soldiers  theif 
pay.  So  the  soldiers,  according  to  custom,  opened  the  cases  wherein  their  arms 
before  lay  covered,  and  marched  with  their  breastplates  on,  as  did  the  horsemen 
lead  their  horses  in  their  fine  trappings.  Then  did  the  places  that  were  before 
the  city  shine  very  splendidly  for  a  great  way ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  ever  so 
grateful  to  Titus's  own  men  or  so  terrible  to  the  enemy,  as  that  sight.  For  the 
wnole  old  wall  and  the  north  side  of  the  temple  were  full  of  spectators ;  and  one 
might  see  the  houses  full  of  such  as  looked  at  them:  nor  was  there  any  part  of 
the  city  which  was  not  covered  over  with  their  multitudes ;  nay,  a  very  great 
consternation  seized  upon  the  hardiest  of  the  Jews  themselves,  when  they  saw 
all  the  army  in  ihn  sainn  place,  together  with  the  fineness  of  their  arms  and  the 
gtKif) Older  of  their  nuiu     And  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  seditious  would  havt 
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chaAged  their  niiiids  at  that  si^ht,  unleas  the  crimes  they  had  committed  agains* 
the  people  hod  been  so  horrid  that  they  despaired  of  forgiveness  from  the  Ro. 
mans  ;  but  as  they  believed  death  with  torments  must  be  their  punishment,  if  tliey 
did  not  go  on  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  they  thought  it  much  better  to  die  in  war. 
Pate  also  prevailed  so  far  over  them,  that  the  innocent  were  to  perish  with  th* 
guilty,  and  the  city  was  to  be  destroyed  with  the  seditious  that  were  in  it. 

2.  Thus  did  the  Romans  8|>cnd  four  days  in  bringing  this  subsistence  monf:y 
to  the  several  legions.  But  on  the  fif\h  day,  when  no  signs  of  peace  appeared 
to  come  from  the  Jews,  Titus  divided  his  legions,  and  began  to  raise  banks  both 
at  the  tower  of  Antonia  and  at  John's  monument.  Now,  his  designs  were  to  take 
the  upper  city  at  that  monument,  and  the  temple  at  the  tower  of  Antonia;  for  if 
the  temple  were  not  taken,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  keep  the  city  itself;  so  ai 
each  of  these  parts  he  raised  him  banks,  each  legion  raising  one.  As  for  thoso- 
that  wrought  at  John's  monument,  tlie  Idumeans,  and  tliose  thi»t  were  in  arms 
with  Simon,  made  sallies  upon  them,  and  put  some  stop  to  thom ;  while  John's  ' 
party,  and  the  multitude  of  zealots  with  them,  did  the  like  to  those  that  were  be* 
fere  the  tower  of  Antonia.  These  Jews  were  now  too  hard  for  the  Romans,  not 
only  in  direct  fighting,  because  they  stood  upon  the  higher  ground,  but  because 
they  had  now  learned  to  use  their  own  engines  ;  for  their  continual  use  of  them 
one  day  aAer  another,  did  by  degrees  improve  their  skill  about  them  ;  for  of  one 
fort  of  engines  for  darts  they  had  three  hundred,  and  forty  for  stohes,  by  the 
means  of  which  they  made  it  more  tedious  for  the  Romans  to  raise  their  banks. 
But  then  Titus,  knowing  that  the  city  would  be  eitlier  saved  or  destroyed  for  him. 
•elf,  did  not  only  proceed  earnestly  in  the  siege,  but  did  not  omit  to  have  the  Jews 
exhorted  to  repentance :  so  he  mixed  good  counsel  with  his  works  for  the  siege. 
And  being  sensible  that  exhortations  are  frequently  more  effectual  than  arms,  he 
persuaded  them  to  surrender  the  city,  now  in  a  manner  already  taken,  and 
hereby  to  save  themselves,  and  sent  Josephus  to  speak  to  them  in  their  own 
.anguage ;  for  he  imaginegd  they  might  yield  to  the  persuasion  of  a  countryman 
of  their  own. 

8.  So  Josephus  went  round  about  the  wall,  and  tried  to  find  a  place  that  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  darts,  and  yet  within  their  hearing,  and  besought  them, 
in  many  words, — "  To  spare  them&elves,  to  spare  their  country  and  their  temple, 
and  not  to  be  more  obdurate  in  these  cases  than  foreigners  themselves :  for  that 
the  Romans,  who  had  no  relation  to  thoae  things,  had  a  reverence  for  their  sacrea 
rhaa  and  places,  although  they  belonged  to  their  enemies,  and  had  till  now  kept 
their  hands  off  from  meddling  with  them,  while  suth  as  were  brought  up  under 
ihem,  and,  if  they  be  preserved,  will  be  the  only  people  that  will  reap  the  benefit 
of  them,  iiurry  on  to  have  them  destroyed.  That  ce;tain]y  they  have  seen  their 
strongest  walls  demolished,  and  that  the  wall  still  remaining  was  weaker  than 
those  that  were  already  taken.  That  they  must  know  the  Roman  power  was  ia. 
vincible,  and  that  they  had  been  used  to  serve  them ;  for  that  in  case  it  be  allowed 
a  right  thing  to  fight  for  liberty,  that  ought  to  have  been  done  at  first ;  but  for 
them  that  have  once  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  have  now  sub. 
mitted  to  them  for  so  many  long  years,  to  pretend  to  shake  off  that  yoke  afler. 
ward,  was  the  work  of  such  as  had  a  mind  to  die  miserably,  not  of  such  as  were 
orers  of  liberty.  Besides,  men  may  well  enough  grudge  at  the  dishonour  of  owa. 
ing  ignoble  masters  over  them,  but  ought  not  to  do  so  to  those  who  have  all  thinga 
under  their  command :  for  what  part  of  the  world  is  there  that  hath  escaped  thB 
Romans,  unless  it  be  such  as  are  of  no  use  for  violent  heat  or  for  violent  cold  f 
And  evident  it  is  that  fortune  is  on  all  hands  gone  over  to  them ;  and  that  God, 
when  he  had  gone  round  the  nations  with  this  dominion,  is  now  settled  in  Italy. 
That,  moreover,  it  is  a  strong  and  fixed  law,  even  among  brute  beasts  as  well  as 
among  men,  to  yield  to  those  that  are  too  strong  for  them,  and  to  suffer  those  to 
have  the  dominion  who  are  too  hard  for  the  rest  in  war.  For  which  reason  a 
»as  that  tneir  forefathers^  who  were  fiur  superior  to  them  both  in  their  sotds  mod 
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bodies  and  other  advantages,  did  yet  submit  to  the  Romans,  which  they  would  not 
have  suffered,  had  they  not  known  that  God  was  with  them.  As  for  themselves 
what  can  they  depend  on  in  this  their  opposition,  when  the  greatest  part  of  their 
city  is  already  taken  ?  and  when  those  that  are  within  it  are  under  greater  mise- 
ries than  if  they  were  taken,  although  their  walls  be  still  standing?  For  that  the 
Romans  are  not  unacquainted  with  that  famine  which  is  in  the  city,  whereby  the 
people  are  already  consumed,  and  the  fighting  men  will  in  a  little  time  be  so  too . 
for  although  the  Romans  should  leave  off  the  siege,  and  not  fall  upon  the  city 
with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  yet  was  there  an  insuperable  war  that  beset  their 
within,  and  was  augmented  every  hoiir ;  unless  they  were  able  to  wage  war  witl^ 
famine,  and  fight  against  it,  or  could  alone  conquer  their  natural  appetites."  Hf 
added  this  farther, — '*  How  right  a  thing  it  was  to  change  their  conduct,  before 
their  calamities  were  become  incurable,  and  to  have  recourse  to  such  advice  a^ 
might  preserve  them,  while  opportunity  was  offering  them  for  so  doing  :  for  tha: 
the  Romans  would  not  be  mindful  of  their  past  actions  to  their  disadvantage,  unless 
they  persevered  in  their  insolent  behaviour  to  the  end  ;  because  they  were  natu. 
rally  mild  in  their  conquests,  and  preferred  what  was  profitable  before  what  their 
passions  dictated  to  them ;  which  profit  of  theirs  lay  not  in  leaving  the  city  empty 
of  inhabitants  nor  the  country  a  desert:  on  which  account  Csesar  did  now  ofier 
them  his  right  hand  for  their  security  :  whereas,  if  he  took  the  city  by  force,  he 
would  not  save  any  of  them,  and  this  especially  if  they  rejected  his  offers  in  these 
their  utmost  distresses ;  for  the  walls  that  were  already  taken  could  not  but  as- 
sure them  that  the  third  wall  would  quickly  be  taken  also.  And  although  theii 
fortifications  should  prove  too  strong  for  the  Romans  to  break  through  them,  yet 
would  the  famine  fight  for  the  Romans  against  them." 

4.  While  Joscphus  was  making  this  exhortation  to  the  Jews,  many  of  them 
jested  upon  him  from  the  wall,  and  many  reproached  him ;  nay,  some  threw  their 
darts  at  him ;  but  when  he  could  not  himself  persuade  them  by  such  open  good 
advice,  he  betook  himself  to  the  histories  belonging  to  their  own  nation,  and  cried 
out  aloud, — ^*  O  miserable  creatures !  are  you  so  unmindful  of  those  that  used  to 
assist  you,  that  you  will  fight  by  your  weapons  and  by  your  hands  against  the 
Romans  ?  when  did  we  ever  conquer  any  other  nation  by  such  means  ?  and  when 
was  it  that  God,  who  is  the  Creator  of  the  Jewish  people,  did  not  avenge  them 
when  they  had  been  injured  ?  Will  not  you  turn  again  and  look  back,  and  cod* 
sider  whence  it  is  that  you  fight  with  such  violence,  and  how  great  a  supporter 
you  have  profanely  abused  ?  Will  not  you  recall  to  mind  the  prodigious  things 
done  for  your  forefathers  and  this  holy  place,  and  how  great  enemies  of  yours 
were  by  him  subdued  under  you  ?  I  even  tremble  myself  in  declaring  the  works 
of  God  before  your  ears  Aat  are  unworthy  to  hear  them  ;  however,  hearken  to 
me,  that  you  may  be  informed  how  you  iBght  not  only  against  the  Romans,  but 
against  God  himself.  In  old  time  there  was  one  Necao,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was 
also  called  Pharaoh ;  he  came  with  a  prodigious  army  of  soldiers,  and  seized 
Queen  Sarah,  the  mother  of  our  nation.  What  did  Abraham  our  progenitor  then 
do  1  Did  he  defend  himself  from  this  injurious  person  by  war,  although  he  had 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  captains  under  him,  and  an  immense  army  under 
each  of  them  ?  Indeed,  he  deemed  them  to  be  no  number  at  all  without  God's 
assistance,  and  only  spread  out  his  hands  towards  this  holy  place,'^  which  you 
have  now  polluted,  and  reckoned  upon  him  as  upon  his  invincible  supporter,  in- 
stead of  his  own  army.  Was  not  our  queen  sent  back,  without  any  defilenieot, 
to  her  husband  the  very  next  evening  ?  while  the  king  of  Egypt  fled  away,  adoring 
inis  place,  which  you  have  defiled  by  shedding  thereon  the  blood  of  your  own 
countrymen ;  and  he  also  trembled  at  those  visions  which  he  saw  in  the  night 

•  Joscphus  supposes,  in  tliis  his  admirable  spe(?ch  to  the  Jews,  that  not  Abraham  o»i!t,  but  Pharaol^ 
king  of  Egvpt,  prayed  lowartis  a  temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  towards  Jerusalem  itself,  in*  which  were  Moutf 
Zion  and  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  the  tabernacle  and  temple  did  afterwards  stand  ;  and  Uiis  loi^  befoit 
•itber  the  Jewish  tabcniacie  or  temple  was  built.  Nor  is  the  famous cofnmand  given  byGod  to  Abraham 
•0  so  two  orthree  days  journey  on  purpose  to  oU'er  up  hit  son  Isaac  there,  uofiivoiiiable  to  lucb  a  noiioft 
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Mason,  and  bcitowed  both  silver  and  gold  on  the  Hebrews,  as  on  a  people  beloved 
bv  God.  Shall  I  say  nothing,  or  shall  I  mention  the  removal  of  our  fathers  mto 
igyptj  who  when  they  were  used  tyrannically,  and  were  fallen  under  the  power 
offoreign  kings  for  four  hundred  years  together,  and  might  have  defended  them- 
selves by  war  and  by  fighting,  did  yet  do  nothing  but  commit  themselves  to  (jodi 
Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  how  Egypt  was  overrun  with  all  sorts  of  wild 
beasts,  and  consumed  by  all  sorts  of  distempers  ?  how  their  land  did  not  bring 
forth  its  fruit  ?  how  the  Nile  failed  of  water  1  how  the  ten  plagues  of  £g>'pt  fol- 
lowed upon  one  another  1  and  how  by  those  means  our  fathers  were  sent  away 
under  a  guard,  without  any  bloodshed,  and  without  running  any  dangers,  because 
God  conducted  them  as  his  peculiar  servants !  Moreover,  did  not  Palestine  groan 
under  the  ravages  the  Assyrians*  made,  when  they  carried  away  our  sacred 
ark  ?  as  did  their  idol  Dagon,  and  as  also  did  that  entire  nation  of  those  that  cur. 
fied  it  away ;  how  they  were  smitten  with  a  loathsome  distemper  in  the  secret. 
parts  of  their  bodies,  when  their  very  bowels  came  down  together  with  what  they 
dad  eaten,  till  those  hands  that  stole  it  away  were  obliged  to  bring  it  buck  again, 
and  that  with  the  sound  of  cymbals  and  timbrels,  and  other  oblations,  in  order  to 
appease  the  anger  of  God  for  their  violation  of  his  holy  ark.  It  was  God  who 
then  became  our  general,  and  accomplished  these  great  things  for  our  fatliers, 
and  this  because  they  did  not  meddle  with  war  and  fighting,  but  committed  it  to 
him  to  judge  about  their  affairs.  When  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  brought 
along  with  him  all  Asia,  and  encompassed  this  city  round  with  his  army,  did  he 
3dl  by  the  hands  of  men  ?  were  not  those  hands  lifted  up  to  God  in  prayers, 
irithout  meddling  with  their  arms,  when  an  angel  of  God  destroyed  that  pro. 
digious  army  in  one  night  ?  when  the  Assyrian  king,  as  he  arose  the  next  day, 
found  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  dead  bodies,  and  when  he,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army  fled  away  from  the  Hebrews,  though  they  were  unarmed^ 
and  did  not  pursue  them.  You  are  also  acquainted  with  the  slavery  we  were 
snder  at  Babylon,  where  the  people  were  captives  for  seventy  years;  yet  were 
they  not  delivered  into  freedom  again  before  God  made  Cyrus  his  gral^ious  in. 
itniment  in  bringing  it  about :  accordingly,  they  were  set  free  by  him,  and  did 
•gain  restore  the  worship  of  their  deliverer  at  his  temple.  And,  to  speak  in 
general,  we  can  produce  no  example  wherein  our  fathers  got  any  success  by  war^ 
or  failed  of  success  when  without  war  they  committed  themselves  to  God.  When 
they  stayed  at  home,  they  conquered,  as  pleased  their  judge ;  but  when  they 
went  out  to  fight,  they  were  always  disappointed  :  for  example,  when  the  king 
of  Babylon  besieged  this  very  city,  and  our  king  Zedekiah  fought  against  him,  con. 
jury  to  what  predictions  were  made  to  him  by  Jeremiahthe  prophet,  he  was  at  once 
taken  prisoner,  and  saw  the  city  and  the  temple  demolished.  Yet  how  much  greutci 
was  the  moderation  of  that  king  than  is  that  of  your  present  governors,  and  that 
of  the  people  then  under  him,  than  is  that  of  you  at  this  time  ?  for  when  Jeremiah 
cried  out  aloud,  how  very  angry  God  was  at  them,  because  of  their  transgressions. 
and  told  them  they  should  be  taken  prisoners,  unless  they  would  surrender  up 
their  city,  neither  did  the  king  nor  the  people  put  him  to  death :  but  for  you  (to 
pass  over  what  you  have  done  within  the  city,  which  I  am  not  able  to  descnbe, 
as  your  wickedness  deserves,)  you  abuse  me,  and  th^ow  darts  at  me,  who  only 
exhort  you  to  save  yourselves,  as  being  provoked  when  you  are  put  in  mind  of 
jouT  sins,  and  cannot  bear  the  very  mention  of  those  crimes  which  you  every 
day  perpetrate.     For  another  example,  when  Antiochus,  who  was  called  Epu 

*  Note  here,  that  Josephus,  in  this  his  same  admirable  speech,  calls  the  Syrians,  nay,  even  the  I'hihv 
dsMon  the  most  south  part  of  Syria,  Assyrians;  which  Reland  observes  as  what  was  common  among 
Um  ancient  writers.  Note  also,  that  Josephus  might  well  put  the  Jews  in  mind,  as  he  does  here  mora 
U»n  once,  of  their  wonderful  and  truly  miraculous  deliverance  from  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria,  wJii't 
the  Roman  army,  and  himself  with  them,  were  now  encamped  upon  and  beyond  that  very  spot  of  g:roiinf/ 
whare  the  Assyrian  army  lay  780  years  before,  and  which  retained  the  very  name  oC  the  Cdmp  ofif» 
jUnrtaxt  tc  that  very  day.    See  chap,  vil  sect  3,  and  chap.  lii..  sect.  2. 
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phaneMf  lay  before  this  city,  and  had  been  guilty  of  many  indignitiefl  agMinst  God, 
and  our  forefathers  met  him  in  arms,  they  then  were  slain  in  the  battle,  this  aty 
was  plundered  by  our  enemies,  and  our  sanctuary  made  desolate  for  three  yemn 
and  six  months.  And  what  need  I  bring  any  more  examples  ?  Indeed,  what  can 
it  be  that  hath  stirred  up  an  army  of  the  Romans  against  our  nation  ?  is  it  not  the 
impiety  of  the  inhabitants  ?  Whence  did  our  servitude  commence  ?  was  it  not 
derived  from  the  seditions  that  were  among  our  forefathers,  when  the  madness 
of  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus,  and  our  mutual  quarrels,  brought  Porapey  upon  this 
city,  and  when  God  reduced  those  under  subjection  to  the  Romans  who  were  un. 
worthy  of  the  liberty  they  had  enjoyed.  Aflcr  a  siege,  therefore,  of  three  months, 
they  were  forced  to  surrender  themselves,  although  they  had  not  been  guilty  of 
such  offences  with  regard  to  our  sanctuary  and  our  laws  as  you  have  ;  and  this 
while  they  had  much  greater  advantages  to  go  to  war  than  you  have.  Do  noi 
we  know  what  end  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  came  to,  under  whose  reign 
God  provided  that  this  city  should  be  taken  again  upon  account  of  the  people's 
ofiences  ?  When  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  brought  upon  us  Sosius,  and  Sosius 
brought  upon  us  the  Roman  army,  they  were  then  encompassed  and  besieged  for 
six  months,  till,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins,  they  were  taken,  and  the  city  was 
plundered  by  the  enemy.  Thus  it  appears  that  arms  were  never  given  to  our 
nation,  but  that  we  are  always  given  up  to  be  fought  against  and  to  be  taken ; 
for  I  suppose  that  such  as  inhabit  this  holy  place* ought  to  commit  the  disposal  of 
all  things  to  God,  and  then  only  to  disregard  the  assistance  of  men,  when  they 
resign  themselves  up  to  their  arbitrator  who  is  above.  As  for  you,  what  have 
you  done  of  those  things  that  are  recommended  by  our  legislator  t  and  what  have 
you  not  done  of  those  things  that  he  hath  condemned  ?  How  much  more  impious 
are  you  than  those  which  were  so  quickly  taken  ?  You  have  not  avoided  so  much 
as  those  sins  that  are  usually  done  in  secret ;  I  mean  theAs  and  treacherous  plots 
against  men,  and  adulteries.  You  are  quarrelling  about  rapines  %nd  murders, 
and  invent  strange  ways  of  wickedness.  Nay,  the  temple  itself  in  become  the 
ffeceptacle  of  all,  and  this  divine  place  is  polluted  by  the  hands  of  those  of  our 
own  country ;  which  place  hath  yet  been  reverenced  by  the  Romans,  when  ii 
was  at  a  distance  from  them,  when  they  have  suffered  many  of  their  own  custoraai 
to  give  place  to  our  law.  And,  aAer  all  this,  do  you  expect  him  whom  you  have 
so  impiously  abused  to  be  your  supporter?  To  be  sure,  then  you  have  a  right 
wo  be  petitioners,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  assist  you,  so  pure  are  your  hands !  Did 
your  king  [Hezekiah]  lifl  up  such  hands  in  prayer  to  God  against  the  King  of  As- 
syria, when  he  destroyed  that  great  army  in  one  night  ?  And  do  the  Romans 
commit  such  wickedness,  as  did  the  king  of  Assyria,  that  you  may  have  reason  to 
hope  for  the  like  vengeance  upon  them  ?  Did  not  that  king  accept  of  money 
from  our  king  on  this  condition,  that  he  should  not  destroy  the  city ;  and  yet  con- 
trary to  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he  came  down  to  burn  the  temple  ?  while  the  Ro- 
mans do  demand  no  more  than  that  accustomed  tribute  which  our  fathers  paid  to 
their  fathers ;  and  if  they  may  but  once  obtain  that,  they  neither  aim  in  destroy 
this  city  nor  to  touch  this  sanctuary ;  nay,  they  will  grant  you  hesides,  that  youi 
posterity  shall  be  free,  and  your  possessions  secured  to  you,  and  will  preserve 
your  holy  laws  inviolate  to  you.  And  it  is  plain  madness  to  expect  that  God 
should  appear  as  well  disposed  towards  the  wicked  as  towards  the  righteous 
«ince  he  knows  when  it  is  proper  to  punish  men  for  their  sins  immediately  ;  ac- 
cordingly, he  brake  the  power  of  the  Assyrians  the  very  first  night  that  they 
pitched  their  camp.  Wherefore,  had  he  judged  that  our  nation  was  worthy  of 
freedom,  or  the  Romans  of  punishment,  he  had  immediately  inflicted  punishmen* 
upon  those  Romans,  as  he  did  upon  the  Assyrians,  when  Pompey  began  to  med. 
die  with  our  nation,  or  when,  after  him,  Sosius  came  up  against  us,  or  when  Vcs- 
imsian  laid  waste  Galilee,  or,  lastly,  when  Titus  came  first  of  all  near  to  this  city , 
^itUoiiffh  Magnus  and  Sosius  did  not  only  suffer  nothing,  but  took  the  ciQr  b« 
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(brce ;  as  did  Vespasian  go  from  the  war  he  had  made  against  you  to  receive  the 
empire ;  and  as  for  Titus,  those  springs  that  were  formerly  almost  dried  up*  wlieri 
(hey  were  under  your  power,  since  he  has  come,  run  more  plentifully  than  they 
did  before :  accordingly,  you  know  that  Siloam,  as  well  as  all  the  other  springs 
diat  were  without  the  city,  did  so  far  fail  that  water  was  sold  by  distinct  measures ; 
whereas  they  now  have  such  a  great  quantity  of  water  for  your  enemies,  as  is 
sufficient  not  only  for  drink  both  for  themselves  and  their  cattle,  but  for  watering 
their  gardens  also.  The  same  wonderful  sign  you  had  also  experience  of  for. 
merly,  when  the  forementioned  king  of  Babylon  made  war  against  us,  and  when 
be  took  the  city  and  burnt  the  temple  ;  while  yet  I  believe  the  Jews  of  that  age 
were  not  eo  impious  as  you  are.  Wherefore,  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  God  i» 
/fed  out  of  his  sanctuary,  and  stands  on  the  side  of  those  against  whom  you  fighL 
Now,  even  a  man,  if  he  be  but  a  good  man,  will  fly  from  an  impure  house,  and 
will  hate  those  that  are  in  it ;  and  do  you  persuade  yourselves  that  God  will  abidn 
with  you  in  your  iniquities,  who  sees  all  secret  things,  and  hears  what  is  kept 
most  private  ?  Now,  what  crime  is  there,  I  pr^y  you,  that  is  so  much  as  kept 
secret  among  you,  or  is  concealed  by  you  t  nay,  what  is  there  ths*  ••  not  open  to 
your  very  enemies  ?  for  you  show  your  transgressions  afler  a  pompous  manner, 
and  contend  one  with  another  which  of  you  shall  be  more  wicked  tiian  another ; 
and  you  make  a  public  demonstration  of  your  injustice,  as  if  tt  were  virtue. 
However,  there  is  a  place  lef^  for  your  preservation,  if  you  be  willing  to  accept 
of  it ;  and  God  is  easily  reconciled  to  those  that  confess  their  faults  and  repent 
of  them.  O  hard-hearted  wretches  as  you  are !  cast  away  all  your  arms,  and  take 
pity  of  your  country  already  going  to  ruin ;  return  from  your  wicked  ways,  and 
have  regard  to  the  excellency  of  that  city  you  are  going  to  betray,  to  that  excel- 
lent  temple,  with  the  donations  of  so  many  countries  in  it.  Who  could  bear  to 
be  the  first  that  should  set  that  temple  on  fire  1  who  could  be  willing  that  these 
things  should  be  no  more  7  and  what  is  there  that  can  better  deserve  to  be  pre- 
served ?  O  insensible  creatures,  and  more  stupid  than  are  the  stones  themsel/es  ! 
And  if  you  cannot  look  at  these  things  with  discerning  eyes,  yet,  however,  have 
pity  upon  your  families,  and  set  before  every  one  of  your  eyes  your  children,  and 
wives,  ancf  parents,  which  will  be  gradually  consumed  either  by  famine  or  by  war. 
I  am  sensible  that  this  danger  will  extend  to  my  mother  and  wife,  and  to  that 
family  of  mine  which  hath  been  by  no  means  ignoble,  and,  indeed,  to  one  that 
bath  been  very  eminent  in  old  time  ;  and,  perhaps  you  may  imagine  that  it  is  on 
their  account  only  that  I  give  you  this  advice  :  if  that  be  all,  kill  them ;  nay,  take 
my  own  blood  as  a  reward,  if  it  may  but  procure  your  preservation ;  for  I  am 
ready  to  die,  in  case  you  will  but  return  to  a  sound  mind  afler  my  death.'' 


CHAP.  X. 

Bow  a  great  many  of  the  People  earnestly  endeavoured  to  desert  to  the  Romans. 

as  aUOf  what  intolerable  THngs  those  that  stayed  behind  suffered  by  Famine^ 

and  the  sad  Consequences  thereof, 

}  1.  As  Josephus  was  speaking  thus  with  a  loud  voice,  the  seditious  would  neither 
yield  to  what  he  said,  nor  did  they  deem  it  safe  for  them  to  aher  their  conduct ; 
Dut  as  for  the  people,  they  had  a  great  inclination  to  desert  to  the  Ronrjans^  ac- 
cordingly, some  of  them  sold  what  they  had,  and  even  the  most  precious  things 
that  had  been  laid  up  as  treasures  by  them,  for  a  very  small  matter,  and  swallowed 

*  Thii  Hryhu;  up  of  the  Jerusalem  fountain  of  Siloem,  when  the  Jews  wanted  it,  and  its  flowinfcahm^* 
iantly  when  tlie  enemies  of  the  Jewii  wanted  it,  and  these  both  in  the  days  of  Zedekiah  and  of  Titui 
(Mid  this  last  as  a  certain  event  well  known  by  the  Jews  at  that  tinie,  as  Josephus,  here  tells  therr.  openhr 
to  licit  faces,)  are  very  remarkable  inrtanres  of  a  divine  I'mvidenre  for  the  punishment  of  the  i«wito 
mUop  vrheo  they  wer«  ffrowA  wry  wicked,  at  lioth  ihnse  timet  of  Um  daatiuetioa  of  J«nuaiem 
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doM^n  pieces  of  gold  that  they  might  not  he  found  out  hy  the  robhers  ;  and  when 
they  had  escaped  to  the  Romans,  went  to  stool,  and  had  wherewithal  to  provide 
plentifully  for  themselves :  for  Titus  let  a  great  number  of  them  go  away  into  the 
country  whither  they  pleased.  And  the  main  reasons  why  they  were  so  ready 
to  desert  were  these,  that  now  they  should  be  freed  from  those  miseries  which 
they  had  endured  in  that  city,  and  yet  should  not  be  in  slavery  to  the  Romans : 
however,  John  and  Simon,  with  their  factions,  did  more  carefully  watcAi  these 
men's  going  out,  than  they  did  the  coming  in  of  the  Romans ;  and  if  any  one  did 
but  afibrd  the  least  shadow  of  suspicion  of  such  an  intention,  his  throat  was  cut 
immediately. 
^        2.  But  as  for  the  richer  sort,  it  proved  all  one  to  them  whether  they  staid  in  the 

:  \  *«  ^  - 1  ^city  or  attempted  to  get  out  of  it ;  for  they  were  equally  destroyed  in  both  cases ; 

v_       for  every  such  person  was  put  to  death  under  this  pretence,  that  they  were  going 

vZ.      to  desert,  but  in  reality  that  the  robbers  might  get  what  they  had.     'llie  madness 

of  the-  seditious  did  also  increase  together  with  their  famine,  and  both  those  mtse- 

^f       ries  were  every  day  inflamed  more  and  more  ;  for  there  was  no  com  which  any 

;  '        where  appeared  publicly,  but  the  robbers  came  running  into,  and  searched  men's 
^     private  houses ;  and  then  if  they  found  any,  they  tormented  them,  because  they 

X  t  ^  ^-had  denied  they  had  any,  and  if  they  found  none,  they  tormented  them  worse, 
because  they  supposed  they  had  more  carefully  concealed  it.     The  indication 

«.yMs^hey  made  use  of,  whether  they  had  any  or  not,  was  taken  from  the  bodies  of 

'  tliese  miserable  wretches ;  which,  if  they  were  in  good  case,  they  supposed  thej 

were  in  no  want  at  all  of  food,  but  if  they  were  wasted  away,  they  walkfsd  off 
without  searching  any  farther :  nor  did  they  think  it  proper  to  kill  such  as  these, 
because  they  saw  they  would  very  soon  die  of  themselves  for  want  of  food.  Many 
there  were,  indeed,  who  sold  what  they  had  for  one  measure ;  it  was  of  wheat,  if 
they  were  of  the  richer  sort,  but  of  barly,  if  they  were  poorer.  When  tbeee  had 
00  done,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  the  inmost  rooms  of  their  houses,  and  eat  the 
com  they  had  gotten  ;  some  did  it  without  grinding  it,  by  reason  of  the  extreoiity 
of  the  want  they  were  in,  and  others  baked  bread  of  it,  according  as  necessity 
and  fear  dictated  to  them  :  a  table  was  nowhere  laid  for  a  distinct  meal,  but  they 
snatched  the  bread  out  of  the  fire,  half-baked,  and  eat  it  very  hastily. 

3.  It  was  now  a  miserable  case,  and  a  sight  that  would  justly  bring  tears  into 
our  eyes,  how  men  stood  as  to  their  food,  while  the  more  powerful  had  more  than 
enough,  and  the  weaker  were  lamenting  [for  want  of  it.]  But  the  famine  was 
too  hard  for  all  other  passions,  and  it  is  destructive  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  mo- 
desty ;  for  what  was  otherwise  worthy  of  reverence  was  in  this  case  despised ; 
insomuch  that  children  pulled  the  very  morsels  that  their  fathers  were  eating  out 
of  their  very  mouths ;  and  what  was  still  more  to  be  pitied,  so  did  the  mothers  do 
as  to  their  infants  ;  and  when  those  that  were  most  dear  were  perishing  under 
their  hands,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  take  from  them  the  very  last  drops  that 
might  preserve  their  lives :  and  while  they  ate  after  this  manner,  yet  were  they 
not  concealed  in  so  doing ;  but  the  seditious  everywhere  came  upon  them  imme- 
diately, and  snatched  away  from  them  what  they  had  gotten  from  others ;  for 
when  they  saw  any  house  shut  up,  this  was  to  them  a  signal  that  the  people  witliin 
had  gotten  some  food ;  whereupon  they  broke  open  the  doors,  and  ran  in,  and 
took  pieces  of  what  they  were  eating  almost  up  out  of  their  very  throats,  and  this 
by  force:  the  old  men,  who  held  their  food  fast,  were  beaten  ;  and  if  the  Momen 
hid  what  they  had  between  their  hands,  their  hair  was  torn  for  so  doing  ;  nor  wnn 
there  any  commiseration  shown  either  to  the  aged  or  to  the  infants,  but  they  lifted 
dp  children  from  the  ground,  as  they  hung  upon  the  morsels  they  had  gotten  anH 
shook  them  down  upon  the  floor.  But  still  were  they  more  barbarously  cmel  tc 
those  that  had  prevented  their  coming  in,  and  had  actually  swallowed  down  what 
they  were  going  to  seize  upon,  as  if  they  had  been  unjustly  defrauded  of  their 
right.  They  also  invented  terrible  methods  of  torments,  to  discover  where  ani 
^ood  was.  anH  they  were  these :  to  stop  up  the  passages  of  the  privy  parts  of  tbi 
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fidterable  wretches,  and  to  drive  sharp  stakes  up  their  fundaments ;  and  a  mun 
was  forced  to  bear  what  it  is  terrible  even  to  hear,  in  order  to  make  him  confess 
that  he  had  but  one  loaf  of  bread,  or  that  he  might  discover  a  handful  of  barley- 
meal  that  was  concealed ;  and  this  was  done  when  these  tormenters  were  not 
flMmselves  hungry ;  for  the  thing  had  been  less  barbarous  had  necessity  forceu 
chem  to  it:  but  this  was  done  to  keep  their  madness  m  exercise,  and  as  making 
preparation  of  provisions  for  themselves  for  the  following  days.  These  men  weni 
also  to  meet  those  that  had  crept  out  of  the  city  by  night,  as  far  as  the  Roman 
guards,  to  gather  some  plants  and  herbs  that  grew  wild ;  and  when  those  people 
thought  they  had  got  clear  of  the  enemy,  these  snatched  from  them  what  they  had 
brought  with  them,  even  while  they  had  frequently  entreated  them,  and  that  by 
calling  upon  the  tremendous  name  of  God,  to  give  them  back  some  part  of  what 
they  had  brought ;  though  these  would  not  give  them  the  least  crumb,  and  they 
were  to  be  well  contented  that  they  were  only  spoiled,  and  not  slain  at  the  same 
time. 

4.  These  were  the  afflictions  which  the  lower  sort  of  the  people  suffered  from 
Iheise  tyrants'  guards ;  but  for  the  men  that  were  in  dignity,  and  withal  were  rich, 
they  were  carried  before  the  tyrants  themselves :  some  of  which  were  falsely  ac. 
eased  of  laying  treacherous  plots,  and  so  were  destroyed ;  others  of  them  were 
charged  with  designs  of  betraying  the  city  to  the  Romans ;  but  the  readiest  way 
of  all  was  this,  to  suborn  somebody  to  affirm  that  they  were  resolved  to  desert  to 
the  enemy.  And  he  who  was  utterly  despoiled  of  what  he  had  by  Simon  was 
■ent  back  again  to  John ;  as  of  those  who  had  been  already  plundered  by  John, 
Simon  got  what  remained ;  insomuch  that  (hey  drank  the  blood  of  the  populace 
to  one  another,  and  divided  the  dead  bodies  of  the  poor  creatures  between  them : 
•0  that  although,  on  account  of  their  ambition  afler  dominion,  they  contended  with 
tach  other,  yet  did  they  very  well  agree  in  their  wicked  practices ;  for  he  that 
did  not  communicate  what  he  got  by  the  miseries  of  others  to  the  other  tyrant, 
•eemed  to  be  too  little  guihy,  and  in  one  respect  only ,  and  he  that  did  not  par- 
take of  what  was  so  communicated  to  him  grieved  at  this,  as  at  the  loss  of  what 
was  a  valuable  thing,  that  ho  had  no  share  in  such  barbarity. 

5.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  go  distinctly  over  every  instance  of  these  men's 
iniquity.  I  shall,  therefore,  speak  my  mind  here  at  once  briefly,  that  neither  did 
any  other  city  ever  suffer  such  miseries,  nor  did  any  age  ever  breed  a  generation 
more  fruitful  in  wickedness  than  this  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Fi- 
nallvt  they  brought  the  Hebrew  nation  into  contempt,  that  they  might  themselves 
appear  comparatively  less  impious  with  regard  to  strangers.  They  confessed, 
what  was  true,  that  they  were  the  slaves,  the  scum,  and  the  spurious  and  abortive 
ofispring  of  our  nation,  while  they  overthrew  the  city  themselves,  and  forced  the 
Romans,  whether  they  would  or  no,  to  gain  a  melancholy  reputation  by  acting 
gloriously  against  them,  and  did  almost  draw  that  Are  upon  the  temple  which  thoy 
■eemed  to  think  came  too  slowly ;  and,  indeed,  when  they  saw  that  temple  burning 
from  the  upper  city,  they  were  neither  troubled  at  it,  nor  did  they  shed  any  team 
on  that  account,  while  yet  these  passions  were  discovered  among  the  Romans 
themselves.     Which  circumstances  we  shall  speak  of  hereafter  in  their  profior 

lace,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  such  matters. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

J7oir  the  Jews  were  crucified  before  the  Walls  of  the  CUy.     Concerning  AfiHoetmi 

EpipJumes:  and  how  tht  ^ews  overthrew  ike  Banks  that  had  been  raised 

by  the  Romans. 

1.  So  now  Titus's  banks  were  advanced  a  great  way,  notwithstanding  his  sol. 
iers  had  been  very  much  distressed  from  the  wall.     He  then  sent  a  party  of 

horsemen,  and  ordered  they  should  lay  ambushes  for  those  that  went  out  into  the 
valleys  to  gather  food.  Some  of  these  were,  indeed,  fighting  men,  who  were  not 
contented  with  what  they  got  by  rapine ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  poor 
people,  who  were  deterred  from  deserting  by  the  concern  they  were  under  for 
their  own  relations ;  for  they  could  not  hope  to  escape  away,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  seditious ;  nor  could  they  think 
of  leaving  these  relations  to  be  slain  by  the  robbers  on  their  account ;  nay,  the 
severity  of  the  famine  made  them  bold  in  thus  going  out :  so  nothing  remained  but 
that  when  they  were  concealed  from  the  robbers,  they  should  be  taken  by  the 
enemy ;  and  when  they  were  going  to  be  taken,  they  were  forced  to  defend  them- 
velves  for  fear  of  being  punished ;  as  after  they  had  fought,  they  thought  it  too 
late  to  make  any  supplications  for  mercy  :  so  they  were  first  whipped,  and  then 
tormented  with  all  sorts  of  tortures,  before  they  died,  and  were  then  crucified* 
before  the  wall  of  the  city.  This  mberable  procedure  made  Titus  greatly  to  pity 
them,  while  they  caught  every  day  five  hundred  Jews ;  nay,  some  days  they  caught 
more :  yet  did  it  not  appear  to  be  safe  for  him  to  let  those  that  were  taken  by 
force  to  go  their  way ;  and  to  set  a  guard  over  so  many  he  saw  would  be  to  make 
such  as  guarded  them  useless  to  him.  The  main  reason  why  he  did  not  forbid 
that  cruelty  was  this,  that  he  hoped  the  Jews  might,  perhaps,  yield  at  that  sight, 
out  of  fear  lest  they  might  themselves  aflerwards  be  liable  to  the  same  cruel  treat, 
ment.  So  the  soldiers,  out  of  the  wrath  and  hatred  they  bore  the  Jews,  nailed 
those  they  caught,  one  afler  one  way  and  another  after  another,  to  the  crosses, 
by  way  of  jest,  when  their  multitude  was  so  great,  that  room  was  wanting  for  the 
crosses,  an3  crosses  wanting  for  the  bodies. 

2.  But  so  far  were  the  seditious  from  repenting  at  this  sad  sight,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  made  the  rest  of  the  multitude  believe  otherwise ;  for  they  brought 
the  relations  of  those  that  had  deserted  upon  the  wall,  with  such  of  the  populace 
as  were  very  eager  to  go  over  upon  the  security  ofiered  them,  and  showed  them 
what  miseries  those  underwent  who  fled  to  the  Romans :  and  told  them,  that  those 
who  were  caught  were  supplicants  to  them,  and  not  such  as  were  taken  prisoners. 
This  sight  kept  many  of  those  within  the  city  who  wore  so  eager  to  desert,  till 
the  tnith  was  known  :  yet  did  some  of  them  ^un  away  immediately  as  unto  git. 
tain  punishment,  esteeming  death  from  their  enemies  to  be  a  quiet  departure,  if 
compared  with  that  by  famine.  So^'itus  commanded  that  the  hands  of  many  of 
tliose  that  were  caught  should  be  cut  ofiT,  that  they  might  not  be  thought  deserters, 
and  might  be  credited  on  account  of  the  calamity  they  were  under,  and  sent  theia 
in  to  John  and  Simon,  with  this  exhortation,  that  "  they  would  now  at  length  leave 
off  [their  madness,]  and  not  force  him  to  destroy  the  city,  whereby  they  would 
have  those  advantages  of  repentance,  even  in  their  utmost  distresa,  .hat  they 
would  preserve  their  own  lives,  and  so  fine  a  city  of  their  own,  and  that  tempto 
which  was  their  peculiar."  He  then  went  round  about  the  banks  that  were  cast 
up,  and  hastened  them  in  order  to  show  that  his  words  should  in  no  long  time  b« 

•  Reland  very  pruperly  takes  notice  here,  how  justly  this  judgment  came  upon  the  J«wt,  \ 
were  crudJUd  in  sucn  multitudes  together,  that  the  Romans  wanted  room  for  ttie  croxses,  and  Cf 
JM  bodies  of  thote  lews  since  they  had  brought  this  judgment  on  themielTes  bv  tM  cmej^lnr' 
MflMiatL 
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Ibllowed  by  his  deeds.  In  answer  to  which  the  seditious  cast  reproaches  upon 
Cssar  himself,  and  upon  his  father  also,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  that 
"  they  contemned  death,  and  did  well  in  preferring  it  before  slavery .  that  they 
would  do  all  the  mischief  to  the  Romans  they  could  while  they  had  breath  in 
them ;  and  that  for  their  own  city,  since  they  were,  as  he  said,  to  be  destroyed, 
they  had  no  concern  about  it,  and  that  the  world  itself  was  a  better  temple  to  God 
than  this :  that  yet  this  temple  would  be  preserved  by  him  that  inhabited  therein, 
whom  they  still  had  for  their  assistant  in  this  war,  and  did,  therefore,  laugh  at 
■11  his  threatenings,  which  would  come  to  nothing ;  because  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  depended  upon  God  only."  These  words  were  mixed  with  reproaches,  and 
with  them  they  made  a  mighty  clamour. 

3.  In  the  meantime  Antiochus  Epiphanes  came  to  the  city,  having  with  him 
m  considerable  number  of  other  armed  men,  and  a  band  called  the  Macedonian 
Band  about  him,  all  of  the  same  age,  tall  and  just  past  their  childhood,  armed^ 
and  instructed  after  the  Macedonian  manner,  whence  it  was  that  they  took  that 
name.  Yet  were  many  of  them  unworthy  of  so  famous  a  nation  ;  for  it  had  so 
happened  that  the  king  of  Commagena  had  flourished  more  than  an3rbther  kings 
that  were  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  till  a  change  happened  in  hia  condU 
tion  ;  and  when  he  was  become  an  old  man,  he  declared  plainly,  that  we  ought 
not  to  call  any  man  happy  before  he  was  dead.  But  this  son  of  his,  who  was 
then  come  thither  before  his  father  was  decaying,  said,  that,  ''he  could  not  but 
wonder  what  made  the  Romans  so  tardy  in  making  their  attacks  upon  the  wall.  ^ 
Now  he  was  a  warlike  man,  and  naturally  bold  in  exposing  himself  to  dangers; 
he  was  also  so  strong  a  man,  that  his  boldness  seldom  failed  of  having  success  ; 
upon  this  Titus  smiled,  and  said, — "  He  would  share  the  pains  of  an  attack  with 
him."  However,  Antiochus  went  as  he  then  was,  and  with  his  Macedonians 
made  a  sudden  assault  upon  the  wall ;  and,  indeed,  for  his  own  part,  his  strength 
and  skill  were  so  great,  that  he  guarded  himself  from  the  Jewish  darts,  and 
yet  shot  his  darts  at  them,  while  yet  the  young  men  with  him  were  almost  all 
■orely  galled :  for  they  had  so  great  a  regard  to  the  promises  that  had  been 
made  of  their  courage,  that  they  would  needs  persevere  in  their  fighting,  and  at 
length  many  of  them  retired,  but  not  till  they  were  wounded  ;  and  then  they  per. 
ceived  that  true  Macedonians,  if  they  were  to  be  conquerors,  must  have  Alexan- 
der's  good  fortune  also. 

4.  Now  as  the  Romans  began  to  raise  their  banks  on  the  twelfth  day  of  tlie 
month  Artemisius  [Jyar],  so  had  they  much  ado  to  finish  them  by  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  the  same  month,  atler  they  had  laboured  hard  for  seventeen  days  con- 
tinually. For  there  were  now  four  great  banks  raised,  one  of  which  was  at 
the  tower  Antonia :  this  was  raised  by  the  fifth  legion  over  against  the  middle 
of  that  pool  which  was  called  Strtdhitts,  Another  was  cast  up  by  the  twelfth 
legion,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  cubits  from  the  other.  But  the  labours 
of  the  tenth  legion  which  lay  a  great  way  off  these,  were  on  the  north  quarter, 
and  at  the  pool  called  Amygdalon  ;  as  was  that  of  the  fifteenth  legion  about  thir* 
ty  cubits  from  it,  and  at  the  high  priest's  monument.  And  now,  when  the  en- 
gines were  brought,  John  bad  from  within  undermined  the  space  that  was 
over  against  the  tower  of  Antonia,  as  far  as  the  banks  themselves,  and  had  sup- 
ported the  ground  over  the  mine  with  beams  laid  across  one  another,  whereby 
the  Roman  works  stood  upon  an  uncertain  foundation.  Then  did  he  order  such 
materials  to  be  brought  in  as  were  daubed  over  with  pitch  and  bitumen,  and  set 
them  on  fire  :  and  as  the  cross  beams  that  supported  the  banks  were  burning,  the 
ditch  yielded  on  the  sudden,  and  the  banks  were  shakon  down,  and  fell  into  thti 
ditch  with  a  prodigious  noise.  Now,  at  the  first  there  arose  a  veiy  thick  smokv. 
and  dust,  as  the  fire  was  choked  with  tho  fall  of  the  bank  ;  but  as  the  suffocated 
materials  were  now  gradually  consumed,  a  plain  flame  brake  out,  on  which  suddeu 
appearance  of  the  flame  a  consternation  fell  upon  the  Romans,  and  the  shrewd. 
CMS  of  the  contrivance   discourafed  them :  aiidj  indeed^  this  accident  comirg 
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upon  them  at  the  time  when  they  thought  they  had  already  gained  their  pomt 
cooled  their  hopes  for  the  time  to  come.  They  also  thought  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  to  take  the  pains  to  extinguish  the  fire,  since  if  it  were  extinguished, 
the  banks  wore  swallowed  up  alieady  [and  become  useless  to  them.] 

5.  Two  days  afler  this  Simon  and  his  party  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  >he 
other  banks ;  for  the  Romans  had  brought  their  engines  to  bear  there,  and  began 
already  to  make  the  waH  anake  And  here  one  Tephtheus  of  Garsis,  a  city  of 
Galilee,  and  Megassarus,  one  who  was  derived  from  some  of  queen  Mariamne's 
servants,  and  with  them  one  from  Aoiabene,  he  was  the  son  of  Nabateus,  and 
called  by  the  name  of  ChagiraSf  from  the  ill  fortune  he  had,  the  word  signifying 
a  lame  many  snatched  some  torches,  and  ran  suddenly  upon  the  engines.  Nur 
were  there  during  this  war  any  men  that  ever  sallied  out  of  the  city  who  were 
their  superiors,  either  in  their  own  boldness  or  in  the  terror  they  struck  into  tlieii 
enemies.  For  they  ran  out  upon  the  Romans,  not  as  if  they  were  enemies  but 
friends,  without  fear  or  delay ;  nor  did  they  leave  their  enemies  till  they  had 
rushed  violently  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  set  their  machines  on  fire.  And 
ihough  they  had  darts  thrown  at  them  on  every  side,  and  were  on  every  side  as- 
saulted  with  their  enemies'  swords,  yet  did  they  not  withdraw  themselves  out  of 

«  /  the  dangers  they  were  in  till  the  fire  had  caught  hold  of  the  instruments ;  but  when 
^  ^  '  the  flame  went  up,  the  Romans  came  running  from  their  camp  to  save  their  en 
gines.  Then  did  the  Jews  hinder  their  succours  from  the  wall,  and  fought  with 
those  that  endeavoured  to  quench  the  fire  without  any  regard  to  the  danger  their 
bodies  were  in.  So  the  Romans  pulled  the  engines  out  of  the  fire,  while  the 
hurdles  that  covered  them  were  on  fire  :  but  the  Jews  caught  hold  of  the  battering, 
rams  tlirough  the  flame  itself,  and  held  them  fast,  although  the  iron  upon  them 
w  as  become  red  hot :  and  now  the  fire  spread  itself  from  the  engines  to  the  banks, 
and  prevented  those  that  came  to  defend  them ;  and  all  this  while  the  Romans 
were  encompassed  round  about  with  the  flame,  and,  despairing  of  saving  theii 
works  from  it,  they  retired  to  their  camp.  Then  did  the  Jews  become  still  more 
and  more  in  number,  by  the  coming  of  those  that  were  within  the  city  to  their  as. 
sistance ;  and  as  they  were  very  bold  upon  the  good  success  they  had  had,  their 
violent  assaults  were  almost  irresistible :  nay,  they  proceeded  as  far  as  tlie  forti- 
fications  of  the  enemies'  camp,  and  fought  with  their  guards.  Now  there  stood  a 
body  of  soldiers  in  array  before  that  camp,  whicli  succeeded  one  another  by  turns 
in  their  armour;  and  as  to  those  the  law  of  the  Romans  was  terrible,  that  he  wlw 
left  his  post  there,  let  the  occasion  be  whatsoever  it  might  be,  he  was  to  die  for 
it ;  so  that  body  of  soldiers  preferring  rather  to  die  in  lighting  courageously,  than 
as  a  punishment  for  their  cowardice,  stood  firm ;  and  at  the  necessity  these  men 
were  in  of  standing  to  it,  many  of  the  others  that  had  run  away,  out  of  shame 
turned  back  again:  and  when  they  had  set  the  engines  against  the  wall,  they 
kept  the  multitudes  from  coming  more  of  them  out  of  the  city  [which  they  could 
the  more  easily  do,]  because  they  had  made  no  provision  for  preserving  or  guard* 
iug  their  bodies  at  this  time  ;  for  the  Jews  fought  now  hand  to  hand  with  all  that 
came  in  their  way,  and,  without  any  caution,  fell  ag.'iinst  the  points  of  their  ene* 
mies'  spears,  and  attacked  them,  bodies  against  bodies :  for  they  were  now  too 
hard  for  the  Romans,  not  so  nuich  by  their  other  warlike  actions,  as  by  these 
courageous  assaults  they  made  upon  them ;  and  the  Romans  gave  way  more  to 
their  boldness  than  they  did  to  the  sense  of  the  harm  they  had  received  from  them. 

6.  And  now  Titus  was  come  from  the  tower  of  Antonia,  whither  he  was  gone 
to  look  out  for  a  place  for  raising  other  banks,  and  reproached  the  soldiers  greatly 
for  permitting  their  own  walls  to  be  in  danger,  when  they  had  taken  the  walls  of 
their  enemies,  and  sustained  the  fortune  of  men  besieged,  while  the  Jews  were 
allowed  to  sally  out  against  them,  though  they  were  already  in  a  sort  of  prison. 
lie  then  went  round  about  the  enemy  with  some  chosen  troops,  and  fell  upon  their 
flank  himself;  so  the  Jews,  who  had  been  before  assaulted  in  their  faces,  wheelcfl 
•bout  to  Titus,  and  continued  the  fight.     The  armies  also  were  now  mixed  on« 
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among  another,  and  the  dust  that  was  raised  so  far  hindered  them  from  seeing 
one  another,  and  the  noise  that  was  made  so  far  hindered  them  from  hearing  one 
another,  that  neither  side  could  discern  an  enemy  from  a  friend.  Howerer,  the 
Jews  did  not  flinch,  though  not  so  much  from  their  real  strength  as  from  their 
^pair  of  deliverance.  The  Romans  also  would  not  yield,  by  reason  of  the  re- 
gard they  had  to  glory,  and  to  their  reputation  in  war,  and  because  Ca'sar  himself 
went  into  the  danger  before  them;  insomuch  that  I  cannot  but  think  the  Romans 
would  in  the  conclusion  have  now  taken  even  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews,  so 
?ery  angry  were  they  at  them,  had  these  not  prevented  the  upshot  of  the  battle^ 
and  retired  into  the  city.  However,  seeing  the  banks  of  the  Romans  were  de- 
molished, these  Romans  were  very  much  cast  down  upon  the  loss  of  what  had 
cost  I  hem  so  long  pains,  and  this  in  one  hour's  time.  And  many,  indeed,  de- 
flpaired  of  talqng  the  city  with  their  usual  engines  of  war  only. 


CHAP.  XII. 

TUtu  thought  JU  to  encompass  the  City  round  leilh  a  WaU;  a^ier  which  the  Famine 
consumed  the  People  by  whole  Houses  and  Families  together 

§1.  And  now  did  Titus  consult  with  his  commanders  what  was  to  be  done. 
Those  that  were  of  the  warmest  tempers  thought  he  should  bring  the  whole  army 
against  the  city,  and  storm  the  wall ;  for  that  hitherto  no  more  than  a  part  ol 
their  army  had  fought  with  the  Jews  ;  but  that  in  case  the  entire  army  was  to 
come  at  once,  they  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  their  attacks,  but  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  their  darts.  But  of  those  that  were  for  a  more  cautious  manage- 
ment, some  were  for  raising  their  banks  again,  and  others  advised  to  let  the  banks 
alone,  but  to  lie  still  before  the  city,  to  guard  against  the  coming  out  of  the  Jews, 
and  against  their  carrying  provisions  into  the  city,  and  so  to  leave  the  enemy  to 
the  famine,  and  this  without  direct  fighting  with  them;  for  that  despair  was  not 
to  be  conquered,  especially  as  to  those  who  are  desirous  to  die  by  the  sword, 
while  a  more  terrible  misery  than  that  is  reserved  for  them.  However,  Titus 
did  not  think  it  fit  for  so  great  an  army  to  He  entirely  idle,  and  that  yet  it  was  in 
▼ain  to  fight  with  those  that  would  be  destroyed  one  by  another :  he  also  showed 
them  how  impracticable  it  was  to  cast  up  any  more  banks  for  want  of  materials, 
and  to  guard  against  the  Jews  coming  still  more  impracticable  ;  as  also,  that  to 
encompass  the  whole  city  round  with  his  army  was  not  very  easy,  by  reason  of 
it9  magnitude,  and  the  difiiculty  of  the  situation,  and  on  other  accounts  dangerous 
upon  the  sallies  the  Jews  might  make  out  of  the  city.  For  although  thuy  might 
guard  the  known  passages  out  of  the  place,  yet  would  they,  when  they  found 
themselves  under  the  greatest  distress,  contrive  secret  passages  out,  as  being 
well  acquainted  with  all  such  places ;  and  if  any  provisions  were  carried  in  by 
stealth,  the  siege  would  thereby  be  longer  delayed.  He  also  owned,  that  he  was 
afraid  that  the  length  of  time  thus  to  be  spent  would  diminish  the  glory  of  his 
auccess :  for  though  it  be  true  that  length  of  time  will  perfect  every  thing,  yet 
that  to  do  what  we  do  in  a  little  time  is  still  necessary  to  the  gaming  reputation  * 
that,  therefore,  his  opinion  was,  that  if  they  aimed  at  quickness,  joined  with 
aecurity,  they  must  build  a  wall  round  about  the  whole  city,  which  was,  ho 
thought,  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  coming  otit  any  way,  and  that 
then  they  would  either  entirely  despair  of  saving  the  city,  arid  so  would  surren 
der  it  up  to  him,  or  be  still  the  more  easily  conquered,  when  the  famine  ha^T  farthci 
weakened  them.  For  that  besides  this  wall  he  would  not  lie  entirely  at  rest  af. 
terward,  but  would  take  care  then  to  have  banks  raised  again,  when  those  that 
would  of)pose  them  were  become  weaker.  But  thai  if  any  one  should  think  such 
\  work  tc  he  too  grea^^  and  not  to  be  finished  without  roach  difliculty,  he  ought  u> 
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consider  that  it  is  not  fit  for  Romans  to  undertake  any  small  work  ;  and  that  i 
but  God  himself  could  with  ease  accomplish  any  great  thing  whatsoever. 
f^  2.  These  arguments  prevailed  with  the  commanders.     So  Titus  gave  orden 

^^ '  that  the  army  should  he  distributed  to  their  several  shares  of  this  work  ;  and,  in* 
"6^»  r-.  ^®^^»  ^herc  now  came  upon  the  soldiers  a  certain  divine  fury,  so  that  they  did  ■o'. 
only  part  t)ie  whole  wall  that  was  to  be  built  among  them,  nor  did  only  one  legion 
((  A>«^>r.  (trive  with  another,  but  the  lesser  divisions  of  the  army  did  the  same  ;  insomuch 
f*  J*  that  each  soldier  was  ambitious  to  please  his  decurion,  each  decurion  his  centu- 
^  rion,  each  centurion  his  tribune,  and  the  ambition  of  the  tribunes  was  to  please 

their  superior  commanders ;  while  Caesar  himself  took  notice  of  and  rewarded 
the  like  contention  in  those  commanders;  for  he  went  round  about  the  works 
Imany  times  every  day,  and  took  a  view  of  what  was  done.  Titus  began  the  wtJl 
from  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  where  his  own  camp  was  pitched,  and  drew  it 
down  to  the  lower  parts  of  Cenopolis ;  thence  it  went  along  the  valley  of  Cedroo 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  it  then  bent  towards  the  south,  and  encompassed  the 
mountain  as  far  as  the  rock  called  Peristerion,  and  that  other  hill  which  lies  neit 
it,  and  is  over  the  valley  which  reaches  to  Siloam ;  whence  it  bended  again  to 
the  west,  and  went  down  to  the  valley  of  the  fountain,  beyond  which  it  went  up 
again  at  the  monument  of  Ananus  the  high  priest,  and  encompassing  that  moun- 
tain  where  Pompey  had  formerly  pitched  his  camp,  it  returned  back  to  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  and  was  carried  on  as  far  as  a  certain  village  called  the  Ham 
of  the  Erebinthi;  ader  which  it  encompassed  Herod's  monument,  and  there,  on 
the  east,  was  joined  to  Titus's  own  camp,  where  it  began.  Now,  tho  length  of 
this  wall  was  forty  furlongs,  one  only  abated.  Now,  at  this  wall  without  were 
erected  thirteen  places  to  keep  garrison  in,  whose  circumferences  put  together 
amounted  to  ten  furlongs  ;  the  whole  was  completed  in  three  days :  so  that  what 
would  naturally  have  required  some  months  was  done  in  so  short  an  interval  as  if 
incredible.  When  Titus  had,  therefore,  encompassed  the  city  with  this  wall, 
and  put  garrisons  into  proper  places,  he  went  round  the  wall  at  the  first  watch  ot 
the  night,  and  observed  how  the  guard  was  kept ;  the  second  watch  he  allotted  to 
.Alexander;  the  commanders  of  legions  took  the  third  watch.  They  also  cast 
lots  among  themselves  who  should  be  upon  the  watch  in  tho  night-time,  and  who 
should  go  all  night  long  round  the  spaces  that  were  interposed  between  the  gar. 
risons. 
^  3.  So  all  hope  of  escaping  was  now  cut  off  from  the  Jews,  together  with 

their  liberty  of  going  out  of  the  city.  Then  did  the  famine  widen  its  progress, 
and  devoured  the  people  by  whole  houses  and  families ;  the  upper  rooms  were 
full  of  women  and  children  that  were  dying  by  famine,  and  the  lanes  of  the  city 
were  full  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  aged  ;  the  children  also  and  the  young  men 
wandered  about  the  market-places  like  shadows,  all  swelled  with  tho  famine,  and 
''  fell  down  dead,  wheresoever  their  misery  seized  them.  As  for  bur^'ing  them, 
those  that  were  sick  themselves  were  not  able  to  do  it,  and  those  that  were  hearty 
and  well  were  deterred  from  doing  it  by  the  great  multitude  of  those  dead  bodies, 
and  by  the  uncertainty  there  was  how  soon  they  should  die  themselves ;  for  many 
died  as  they  were  burying  others,  and  many  went  to  their  coffins  before  that  fat*' 
hour  was  come.  Nor  was  there  any  lamentations  made  under  these  calamities 
nor  were  heard  any  mournful  complaints  y  but  the  famine  confounded  all  natura 
passions  ;  for  those  that  were  just  going  to  die  looked  i^pon  those  that  were  gone 
to  their  rest  before  them  with  dry  eyes  and  open  mouths.  A  deep  silence  also, 
and  a  kind  of  deadly  night,  had  seized  upon  the  city  ;  while  yet  the  robbers  were 
still  more  terrible  than  these  n^iiseries  were  themselves;  for  they  brake  open  those 
bouses  which  were  no  other  than  graves  of  dead  bodies,  and  plundered  them  of 
%vhat  they  had,  and  carrying  off  the  coverings  of  their  bodies,  went  out  laughingi 
and  tried  the  points  of  their  swords  in  their  dead  bodies  ;  and  m  order  to  prove 
ivhat  metal  they  were  made  of,  they  thrust  some  of  those  through  that  still  lay 
ahtre  upon  the  ground ;  but  for  those  that  antreated  them  to  lend  them  their  xigif 
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jiana  and  vheir  sword  to  dispatch  them,  they  were  too  proud  to  grant  their  rt.. 
«(ue8ts,  and  led  them  to  be  consumed  by  the  famine.  Now  every  one  of  these 
died  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  temple,  and  lefl  the  seditious  alive  behind 
Ihem.  Now  the  seditious  at  first  gave  orders  that  the  dead  should  be  buried  out 
of  the  public  treasury,  as  not  enduring  the  stench  of  their  dead  bodies.  But  af. 
terwurds,  when  they  could  not  do  that,  they  had  them  cast  down  from  the  walls 
into  the  vaHeys  beneath. 

4«  However,  when  Titus  in  going  his  rounds  along  those  valleys  saw  them  full 
of  dead  bodies,  and  the  thick  putrefaction  running  about  them,  he  gave  a  groan, 
and  spnMiding  out  his  harids  to  heaven,  called  God  to  witness  that  this  was  not 
his  doing ;  and  such  was  the  sad  case  of  the  city  itself,  fiut  the  Romans  were 
very  jo}Tul,  siace  none  of  the  seditious  qould  now  make  sallies  out  of  the  city, 
because  tiiey  were  themselves  disconsolate,  and  the  famine  already  touched  them 
also.  These  Romans  besides  had  great  plenty  of  com  apd  other  necessaries  out 
of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  neighbouring  provinces ;  many  of  which  would  stand 
near  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  show  the  people  what  great  quantities  of  pro- 
▼isions  they  had,  and  so  make  the  enemy  more  sensible  of  their  famine,  by  the 
great  plenty,  even  to  satiety,  which  they  had  themselves.  However,  when  the 
■editions  still  showed  no  inclinations  of  yielding,  Titus,  out  of  his  commiseration 
of  the  people  that  remained,  and  out  of  his  earnest  desire  of  rescuing  what  was  still 
lefl  of  these  miseries,  began  to  raise  his  banks  again,  although  materials  for  them 
were  hard  to  be  come  at ;  for  all  the  trees  that  wore  about  the  city  had  been  al- 
ready cut  down  for  the  making  of  the  former  banks.  Yet  did  the  soldiers  bring 
with  them  other  materials  from  the  distance  of  ninety  furlongs,  and  thereby  raised 
banks  in  four  p<irts  much  greater  than  the  former,  although  this  was  done  only  at 
the  tower  of  Antonia.  So  Caisar  went  his  rounds  through  the  legions,  and  has. 
tencd  oti  the  works,  and  showed  the  robbers  that  they  were  now  in  his  hands. 
But  these  men,  and  these  only,  were  incapable  of  repenting  of  the  wickedness 
they  had  been  guilty  of;  and  separating  their  souls  from  their  bodies,  they 
nsed  them  both  as  if  they  belonged  to  other  folks  and  not  to  themselves :  for 
no  gentle  affection  could  touch  their  souls,  nor  could  any  pain  aflect  their 
bodies,  since  they  could  still  tear  the  dead  bodies  of  the  people,  as  dogs  dOf 
and  fill  the  prisons  with  those  that  were  sick. 


CHAP.  xni. 

The  great  Slaughters  and  Sacrilege  that  were  in  Jerusalem. 

I  1.  AccoHDiNOLT  Simon  would  not  suffer  Matthias,  by  whose  means  he  go'^ 
poesession  of  the  city,  to  go  off  without  torment.  This  Matthias  was  the  son  of 
Boethus,  and  was  one  of  the  high  priests,  one  that  had  been  very  faithful  to  the  pea- 
pie,  and  in  great  esteem  with  them :  he,  wh'^n  the  multitude  were  distressed  by 
Ihe  zealots,  among  whom  John  was  numbered,  persuaded  the  people  to  admit  this 
Simon  to  come  in  to  assist  them,  while  he  had  made  no  terms  with  him,  nor  ex 

Ccted  any  thing  that  was  evil  from  him.  But  when  Simon  was  come  in,  and 
d  gotten  the  city  under  his  power,  he  esteemed  him  that  had  advised  them  to 
admit  him  as  his  enemy  equally  with  the  rest,  as  looking  upon  that  advice  as  a 
piece  of  his  simplicity  only  :  so  he  had  him  then  brought  before  him,  and  con. 
demned  to  die  for  being  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,*  without  giving  him  leave  \n 
make  his  defence.  He  condemned  also  his  three  sons  to  die  with  him  ;  for  us  to 
the  fourth,  he  prevented  him  by  running  away  to  Titua  before.  And  when  !•»• 
begged  for  this,  that  he  might  be  slain  before  his  sons,  and  that  as  a  favour,  on 
account  that  he  had  procured  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  opened  to  him,  he  guvr 
order  tliat  be  should  be  slain  the  last  of  them  also ;  so  he  was  not  shiin  till  wi 
Ind  seen  his  sons  slain  before  his  eyes,  and  that  by  being  produced  over  agaiatt 
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the  Romans ;  for  such  a  charge  had  Simon  given  to  Ananus ,  the  8on  of  Bamadii% 
who  was  the  roost  barbarous  of  all  his  guards.  He  also  jested  upon  him,  and 
told  him,  that  he  might  now  see  whether  those  to  whom  he  intended  to  go  over 
would  send  him  any  succours  or  not ;  but  still  he  forbade  their  dead  bodies  should 
be  buried.  After  the  slaughter  of  these,  a  certain  priest,  Ananias,  the  son  of 
Masambulu9,  a  person  of  eminency,  as  also  Aristeus,  the  scribe  of  the  sanhedrim, 
and  bom  at  Emmaus,  and  with  him  fifteen  men  of  figure  among  the  people,  were 
slain.  They  also  kept  Josephus's  father  in  prison,  and  made  public  proclamation, 
tliQt  no  citizen  whatsoever  should  either  speak  to- him  himself,  or  go  into  his  com. 
pany  among  others,  for  fear  he  should  betray  them.  They  also  slew  such  ai 
joined  in  lamenting  these  men  without  any  farther  examination. 

2.  Now  when  Judas,  the  son  of  Judas,  who  was  one  of  Simon's  under  officers, 
and  a  person  intrusted  by  him  to  keep  one  of  the  towers,  saw  this  procedure  of 
Simon,  he  called  together  ten  of  those  under  him,  tliat  were  most  faithful  to  him 
(perhaps  this  was  done  partly  out  of  pity  to  those  that  had  so  barbarously  been 
put  to  death,  but  principally  in  order  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,)  and  spake 
thus  to  them  : — "How  long  shall  we  bear  these  miseries?  or  what  hopes  have 
we  of  deliverance  by  thus  continuing  faithful  to  such  wicked  wretches  ?  Is  not 
the  famine  already  come  against  us  1  Are  not  the  Romans  in  a  manner  gotten 
within  the  city?  Is  not  Simon  become  unfaithful  to  his  benefactors  ?  and  is  there 
not  reason  to  fear  he  will  very  soon  bring  us  to  the  like  punishment,  while  the 
security  the  Romans  offer  us  is  sure  ?  Come  on,  let  us  surrender  up  this  wall, 
and  save  ourselves  and  the  city.  Nor  will  Simon  be  very  much  hurt,  if,  now  he 
despairs  of  deliverance,  he  be  brought  to  justice  a  little  sooner  than  be  thinks 
on."  Now  these  ten  were  prevailed  upon  by  those  arguments ;  so  he  sent  the 
rest  of  those  that  were  under  him  some  one  way  and  some  another,  that  no  dis- 
covery might  be  made  of  what  they  had  resolved  upon.  Accordingly,  he  called 
to  the  Romans  from  the  tower  about  the  third  hour ;  but  they,  some  of  them  out 
of  pride,  despised  what  he  said,  and  others  of  them  did  not  believe  him  to  be  in 
earnest,  though  the  greatest  number  delayed  the  matter,  as  believing  they  should 
get  possession  of  the  city  in  a  little  time  without  any  hazard.  But  when  Titus 
was  just  coming  thither  with  his  armed  men,  Simon  was  acquainted  with  the 
matter  before  he  came,  and  presently  took  the  tower  into  his  own  custody  before 
it  was  surrendered,  and  seized  upon  these  men,  and  put  them  to  death  in  the 
sight  of  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  when  he  had  mangled  their  dead  bodies, 
he  threw  them  down  before  the  wall  of  the  city. 

3.  In  the  meantime  Josephus,  as  he  was  going  round  the  city,  had  his  head 
wounded  by  a  stone  that  was  thrown  at  him,  upon  which  he  fell  down  as  giddy; 
upon  which  fall  of  his  the  Jews  made  a  sally,  and  he  had  been  hurried  into  the 
city,  if  Caesar  had  not  sent  men  to  protect  him  immediately;  and  as  these  men 
were  fighting,  Josephus  was  taken  up,  though  he  heard  little  of  what  was  done. 
So  the  seditious  supposed  they  had  now  slain  that  man  whom  they  were  the  most 
desirous  of  killing,  and  made  thereupon  a  great  noise  in  way  of  rejoicing.  This 
accident  was  told  in  the  city ;  and  the  multitude  that  remained  became  very  dis> 
consolate  at  the  news,  as  being  persuaded  that  he  was  really  dead^  on  whose  ac- 
count alone  they  could  venture  to  desert  to  the  Romans.  But  when  Josephu^*e 
mother  heard  in  prison  that  her  son  was  dead,  she  said  to  those  that  watched 
about  her,  that  ".she  had  always  been  of  opinion,  since  the  siege  of  Jotapata, 
{that  he  would  be  slain,]  and  she  should  never  enjoy  him  alive^any  more."  She 
also  made  great  lamentotion  privately  to  the  maid  servants  that  were  al>out  her, 
and  said, — "  This  was  all  the  advantage  she  had  of  bringing  so  extraordinary'  a 
porsoii  us  this  son  into  tlie  world,  that  she  should  not  be  able  even  to  bury  thai 
•juri  ot'liers,  by  whom  she  expected  to  have  been  buried  herself."  However,  this 
false  report  did  not  put  his  mother  to  pain,  nor  afford  merriment  to  the  robbers 
ioni^ ;  for  Josephus  soon  recovered  of  his  wound,  and  came  out,  and  cried  out 
yioiui  — •*  That  it  Would  not  be  long  ere  they  should  be  punished  for  this  H^ouod 
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they  had  given  him."  He  also  made  a  fresh  exhortation  to  the  people  to  coma 
OQt  upon  the  security  that  would  be  given  them.  This  sight  of  Josephus  en. 
eouraged  the  people  greatly,  and  brought  a  great  consternation  upon  the  sedi. 
tious. 

4.  Hereupon  some  of  the  deserters,  having  no  other  way,  leaped  down  from 
the  wall  mimediately,  while  others  of  them  went  out  of  the  city  with  stones,  as  if 
they  would  fight  them ;  but  thereupon  they  fled  away  to  the  Romans.  But  here 
t  worse  fate  accompanied  these  than  what  they  had  found  within  the  city ;  and 
they  met  with  a  quiclcor  dispatch  from  the  too  great  abundance  they  had  among 
the  Romans  than  they  could  have  done  from  the  famine  among  the  Jews  ;  for 
when  they  came  first  to  the  Romans,  they  were  puffed  up  by  the  famine,  and 
fwelled  like  men  in  a  dropsy :  afler  which  they  all  on  the  sudden  overfilled  those 
bodies  that  were  before  empty,  and  so  burst  asunder,  excepting  such  only  as 
were  skilful  enough  to  restrain  their  appetites,  and  by  degrees  took  m  their  food 
into  bodies  unaccustomed  thereto.  Yet  did  another  plague  seize  upon  those  that 
were  thus  preserved ;  for  there  was  found  among  the  Syrian  deserters  a  certain 

Krson  who  was  caught  gathering  pieces  of  gold  out  of  the  excrement  of  the 
ws'  bellies  ;  for  the  deserters  used  to  swallow  such  pieces  of  gold,  as  we  told 
yoa  before,  when  they  came  out ;  and  for  these  did  the  seditious  search  them  all; 
ibr  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  gold  in  the  city,  insomuch  that  as  much  wai 
now  sold  [in  the  Roman  camp]  for  twelve  Attic  [drams]  as  was  sold  before  for 
twenty.five.  But  when  this  contrivance  was  discovered  in  one  instance,  the 
frme  of  it  filled  their  several  camps,  that  the  deserters  came  to  them  full  of  gold. 
Bo  the  multitude  of  the  Arabians,  with  the  Syrians,  cut  up  those  that  came  as 
■applicants,  and  searched  their  bellies.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  any  misery 
befell  the  Jews  that  was  more  terrible  than  this,  since  in  one  night's  time  about 
two  thousand  of  these  deserters  were  thus  dissected. 

5.  When  Titus  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  wicked  practice,  he  had  like  to 
have  surrounded  those  that  had  been  guilty  of  it  with  his  horse,  and  have  shot 
them  dead  ;  and  he  had  done  it,  had  not  their  number  been  so  very  great,  and 
those  that  were  liable  to  this  punishment  would  have  been  manifold  more  thaa 
those  whom  he  had  slain.  However,  he  called  together  the  commanders  of  the 
auxiliary  troops  he  had  with  him,  as  well  as  the  commanders  of  the  Roman  le^ 
ffions  (for  some  of  his  own  soldiers  had  been  also  guilty  herein,  as  he  had  been 
informed,)  and  had  great  indignation  against  botli  sorts  of  them,  and  said  to 
them, — **  What !  have  any  of  my  own  soldiers  done  such  things  as  this  out  of  the 
uncertain  hope  of  gain,  without  regarding  their  own  weapons,  which  are  made 
of  silver  and  gold?  Moreover,  do  the  Arabians  and  Syrians  now  first  of  all  begin 
to  govern  themselves  as  they  please,  and  to  indulge  their  appetites  in  a  foreign 
war,  and  then  out  of  their  barbarity  in  murdering  men,  and  out  of  their  hatred  to 
the  Jews,  get  it  ascribed  to  the  Romans?"  for  this  infamous  practice  was  said  to 
be  spread  among  some  of  his  own  soldiers  also.  Titus  then  threatened,  that  he 
would  put  such  men  to  death,  if  any  of  them  were  discovered  to  be  so  insolent  as 
to  do  so  again  :  moreover,  he  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  legions,  that  they  should 
make  a  search  afler  such  as  were  suspected,  and  should  bring  them  to  him.  But 
it  appeared  that  the  love  of  money  was  too  hard  for  all  their  dread  of  punishment, 
and  a  vehement  desire  of  gain  is  natural  to  men,  and  no  passion  is  so  venturesome 
as  covetousness ;  otherwise  such  passions  have  certain  bounds,  and  are  subordinate 
to  fear.  But,  in  reality,  it  was  God  who  condemned  the  whole  nation,  and  turned 
every  course  that  was  taken  for  their  preservation  to  their  dnstruction.  Tliis, 
therefore,  which  was  forbidden  by  Ca;sar  under  such  a  threatening,  was  ventured 
upon  privately  against  the  deserters,  and  these  barbarians  would  go  out  still,  and 
meet  those  that  ran  away  before  any  saw  them,  and  looking  about  them  to  sep 
that  no  Romans  spied  them,  they  dissected  them,  and  pulled  this  poll^^ted  mone^y 
Mil  of  their  bowels ;  which  money  was  still  found  m  a  few  of  them    rliile  vet  » 
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great  many  were  destroyed  by  the  bare  hope  there  was  of  thus  getting  by  them 
which  miserable  treatment  made  many  that  were  deserting  to  i*etum  back  again 
into  the  city. 

6.  But  as  for  John,  when  he  could  no  longer  plunder  the  people,  he  betook 
himself  to  sacrilege,  and  melted  down  many  of  the  sacred  utensils,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  temple,  as  also  many  of  those  vessels  which  were  necessary  for  such 
as  ministered  about  holy  things,  the  caldrons,  the  dishes,  and  the  tables ;  nay,  be 
did  not  abstain  from  those  pouring  vessels  that  were  sent  them  by  Augustus  and 
his  wife  ;  for  the  Roman  emperors  did  ever  both  honour  and  adorn  th^  temple; 
whereas  this  man,  who  was  a  Jew,  seized  upon  what  were  the  donations  of  foreigiw 
ers,  and  said  to  those  that  were  with  him,  that  it  was  proper  for  them  to  usedi* 
vine  things,  while  they  were  fighting  for  the  Divinity,  without  fear  ;  and  that  sock 
whose  warfare  is  for  the  temple,  should  live  of  the  temple :  on  which  account  he 
emptied  the  vessels  of  that  sacred  wine  and  oil  which  the  priests  kept  to  be  poared 
on  the  burnt-offerings,  and  which  lay  in  the  mner  court  of  the  temple,  and  diSi 
iributed  it  among  the  multitude,  who,  in  their  anointing  themselves,  and  drinking 
used  [each  of  them]  above  a  bin  of  them.  And  here  I  cannot  but  speak  my  miod, 
and  w  hat  the  concern  I  am  under  dictates  to  me,  and  it  is  this  : — ^I  suppose,  that 
had  the  Romans  made  any  longer  delay  in  coming  against  these  villains,  that  the 
city  would  either  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  ground  opening  upon  tbem,  or 
been  overflowed  by  water,  or  else  been  destroyed  by  such  thunder  as  the  cjuntiy 
of  Sodom*  perished  by;  for  it  had  brought  forth  a  generation  of  men  much  mora 
atheistical  than  were  those  that  sufiercd  such  punishments ;  for  by  their  madoea 
it  was  that  all  the  people  came  to  be  destroyed. 

7.  And,  indeed,  why  do  I  relate  these  particular  calamities  ?  while  Manneu, 
the  son  of  Lazarus,  came  running  to  Titus  at  this  very  time,  and  told  him,  that  diera 
had  been  carried  out  through  that  one  gate,  which  was  intrusted  to  his  care,  no 
fewer  than  a  hundred  and  Bfteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  dead  bodies, 
in  the  interval  between  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Xanthicus  [Nisan,]  whei 
Ihe  Romans  pitched  their  camp  by  the  city,  and  the  first  day  of  the  month  Pftne 
mus  [Tamuz.]  This  was  itself  a  prodigious  multitude  :  and  though  this  man  wat 
not  himself  set  as  a  governor  at  that  gate,  yet  was  he  appointed  to  pay  the  public 
stipend  for  carrying  these  bodies  out,  and  so  was  obliged  of  necessity  to  number 
them,  while  the  rest  were  buried  with  their  relations ;  though  all  their  burial  wat 
but' this,  to  bring  them  away,  and  cast  them  out  of  the  city.  Af\er  this  man  there 
ran  away  to  Titus  many  of  the  eminent  citizens,  and  told  him  the  entire  numhei 
of  the  poor  that  were  dead,  and  that  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  thousand  were 

..  thrown  out  at  the  gates ;  though  still  the  number  of  the  rest  could  not  be  disco- 
vered :  and  they  told  him  farther,  that,  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  cany 
out  the  dead  bodies  of  the  poor,  they  laid  their  corpses  on  heaps  in  very  large 
houses,  and  shut  them  up  therein  ;  as  also  that  a  medimnus  of  wheat  was  sold  for 
a  talent,  and  that  when  a  while  aflcrward,  it  was  not  possible  to  gather  herbs,  bj 
reason  the  city  was  all  walled  about,  some  persons  were  driven  to  that  terhbla 
distress  as  to  search  the  common  shores  and  old  dunghills  of  cattle,  and  to  eat  the 
dung  which  they  got  there ;  and  what  they  of  old  could  not  endure  so  much  as 
lo  see,  they  now  used  for  food.  When  the  Romans  barely  heard  all  this,  they 
commiserated  their  case  ;  while  the  seditious,  who  saw  it  also,  did  not  repent, 
^but  suffered  the  same  distress  to  come  upon  themselves ;  for  they  were  blinded 
'by  that  fate  which  was  already  coming  upon  the  city,  and  upon  themselves  also. 

•  Josephus,  both  here  and  liefore,  B.  iv.  ch.  viii.  sect.  4,  esteems  the  land  of  Sodom  not  as  partofthi 
lake  Asphaltitis,  or  under  its  waters,  but  near  it  only,  as  Tacitus  also  took  the  rame  notion  from  h'nv 
Hist.  V.  vi.  7,  which  th«  great  Reland  takes  to  be  the  very  truth,  both  on  his  note  on  this  places  aitd  m  b« 
l^lf  stina,  torn.  i.  p.  254--258 ;  though  I  rather  suppose  part  of  that  region  of  Pentapolis  to  be  now  \iu*y 
«}««  waters  oi  the  south  part  of  that  sea,  but  perhaps  not  the  whole  country. 
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BOOK  VI. 


COllTAIimrO   THE   INTERVAL   OF  ABOUT   ONE   XOMXa 

ntOM  THB  GREAT  EXTREMITY  TO  WHICH  THE  JEWS  WERE  REDUCED  Tit 
THE  TAKIJ^G  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS, 


CHAP.  I. 

That  ike  Miseries  of  the  Jews  slUl  grew  toorse ;  and  how  the  Romans  made  aa 
Assault  upon  the  Tower  of  Anionia. 

TChvb  did  the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  grow  worse  and  worse  every  day,  and  th« 
seditious  were  still  more  irritated  by  the  calamities  they  were  under,  even  while 
Ihe  famine  preyed  upon  themselves  after  it  had  preyed  upon  the'people.  And, 
indeed,  the  multitude  of  carcasses  that  lay  in  heaps  one  upon  another  was  a  hor- 
rible sight,  and  produced  a  pestilentiel  stench,  which  was  a  hinderance  to  those 
that  would  make  sallies  out  of  the  city,  and  fight  the  enemy  :  but  as  those  were 
to  go  in  battle  array,  who  had  been  already  used  to  ten  thousand  murders,  and 
mist  tread  upon  those  dead  bodies  as  they  marched  along,  so  were  they  not  tcr. 
rified,  nor  did  they  pity  men  as  they  marched  over  them ;  nor  did  they  deem  this 
•ffront  offered  to  the  deceased  to  be  any  ill  omen  to  themselves  ;  but  as  they  had 
their  right  hands  already  polluted  with  the  murders  of  their  own  countrymen,  and 
in  that  condition  ran  out  to  fight  with  foreigners,  they  seem  to  me  to  have  cast  a 
reproach  upon  God  himself,  as  if  he  were  too  slow  in  punishing  them :  for  the 
war  was  not  now  gone  on  with,  as  if  they  had  any  hope  of  victory ;  for  they  glo. 
rified  afler  a  brutish  manner  in  that  despair  of  deliverance  they  were  already  in. 
And  now  the  Romans,  although  they  were  greatly  distressed  in  getting  together 
their  materials,  raised  their  banks  in  one  and  twenty  days,  afler  they  had  cut 
down  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  country  that  adjoined  to  the  city,  and  that  for 
ninety  furlongs  round  about,  as  I  have  already  related.  And,  truly,  the  very 
wiew  itself  of  the  country  was  a  melancholy  thing ;  for  those  places  which  were 
before  adorned  with  trees  and  pleasant  gardens,  were  now  become  a  desolate 
country  every  way,  and  its  trees  were  all  cut  down  ;  nor  could  any  foreigner 
that  had  formerly  seen  Judea  and  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  now 
saw  it  as  a  desert,  but  lament  and  mourn  sadly  at  so  great  a  change  ;  for  the  war 
had  laid  all  the  signs  of  beauty  quite  waste  ;  nor  if  any  one  that  had  knowu  the 
place  before  had  come  on  a  sudden  to  it  now,  would  he  have  known  it  again ; 
but  though  he  were  at  the  city  itself,  yet  would  he  have  inquired  for  it  notwith- 
standing. 

3.  And  now  the  banks  were  finished,  they  afforded  a  foundation  for  fear  both 
to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Jews  ;  for  the  Jews  expected  that  the  city  would  bt* 
taken,  unless  they  could  bum  those  banks,  as  did  the  Romans  expect  that,  if 
these  were  once  burnt  down,  they  should  never  be  able  to  take  it ;  for  there  was 
a  mighty  scarcity  of  materials,  and  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  began  to  fail  with 
such  hard  labours,  as  did  their  souls  faint  with  so  many  instances  of  ill  success ; 
nav  tne  very  calamities  themselves  that  were  in  the  city  proved  a  greater  dis- 
couragement to  the  Romans  than  to  those  within  the  city ;  for  they  found  the 
fighting  men  of  the  Jews  to  be  not  at  all  mollified  among  such  their  sore  affiic 
iMMiSy  while  they  had  themselves  perpetually  less  and  loss  hopes  of  success,  an^ 
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their  banks  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  stratagems  of  the  enemy,  their  engine 
to  the  firmneds  of  their  wail,  and  their  closest  fights  to  the  boldness  of  th«ir  at- 
tack ;  and,  what  was  their  greatest  discouragement  of  all,  they  found  the  Jewi^ 
courageous  souls  to  be  superior  to  the  multitude  of  the  roisenes  they  were  under 
by  their  sedition,  their  famine,  and  the  war  itself;  insomuch  that  they  were  readj 
to  imagine,  that  the  violence  of  their  attacks  was  invincible,  and  that  the  alac 
rity  they  showed  would  not  be  discouraged  by  their  calamities  ;  for  what  would 
not  those  bo  able  to  bear  if  they  should  be  fortunate,  who  turned  their  very  mis. 
fortunes  to  the  improvement  of  their  valour  ?  These  considerations  made  the 
Romans  to  keep  a  stronger  guard  about  their  banks  than  they  formerly  had 
done.  ^ 

3.  But  now  John  and  his  party  took  care  for  securing  themselves  aflerward, 
even  in  case  this  wall  should  be  thrown  down,  and  fell  to  their  work  before  the 
battering-rams  were  brought  against  them.  Yet  did  they  not  compass  what  they 
endeavoured  to  do,  but  as  they  were  gone  out  with  their  torches,  they  cam<)  back 
ttnder  great  discouragement  before  they  came  near  to  the  bankd  :  and  the  rea* 
sons  were  these  : — ^That,  in  the  first  place,  their  conduct  did  not  seem  to  be 
unanimous,  but  they  went  out  in  distinct  parties,  and  at  distinct  intervals,  and 
afler  a  slow  manner,  and  timorously,  and,  to  say  all  in  word,  without  a  Jewish 
courage  ;  for  they  were  now  defective  in  what  is  peculiar  to  our  nation,  that  ie^ 
in  boldness,  in  violence  of  assault,  and  in  running  upon  the  enemy  altogether, 
and  in  persevering  in  what  they  go  about,  though  they  do  not  at  first  succeed  is 
it ;  but  they  now  went  out  in  a  more  languid  manner  than  usual,  and  at  the  same 
time  found  the  Romans  set  in  array,  and  more  courageous  than  ordinary,  ao^ 
that  they  guarded  their  banks  both  with  their  bodies  and  their  entire  armour,  and 
this  to  such  a  degree  on  all  sides,  that  they  lefl  no  room  for  the  fire  to  get  among 
them,  and  that  every  one  of  their  souls  were  in  such  good  courage,  that  they 
would  sooner  die  than  desert  their  ranks  ;  for  besides  their  notion  that  all  their 
hopes  were  cut  ofiT,  in  case  these  their  works  were  once  burnt,  the  soldiers  were 
greatly  ashamed  that  subtilty  should  be  quite  too  hard  for  courage,  madness  for 
armour,  multitude  for  skill,  and  Jews  for  Romans.  The  Romans  had  now  also 
another  advantage,  in  that  their  engines  for  seiges  cooperated  with  them  in  throw, 
ing  darts  and  stones  as  far  as  the  Jews,  when  they  were  coming  out  of  the  city; 
whereby  the  man  that  fell  became  an  impediment  to  him  that  was  next  him,  as 
did  the  danger  of  going  farther  make  them  less  zealous  in  their  attempts  ;  and 
for  those  thai  had  run  under  the  darts,  some  of  them  were  terrified  by  the  good 
order  and  closeness  of  the  enemies  ranks,  before  they  came  to  a  close  fight,  and 
others  were  pricked  with  their  spears,  and  turned  back  again  :  at  length  they 
reproached  one  another  for  their  cowardice,  and  retired  without  doing  any  thing. 
This  attack  was  made  upon  the  first  day  of^  the  month  Panemus  [Tamuz.]  So 
when  the  Jews  were  retreated,  the  Romans  brought  their  engines,  although  they 
had  all  the  while  stones  thrown  at  them  from  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  were  as. 
saulted  by  fire  and  sword,  and  by  all  sorts  of  darts  which  necessity  afforded  the 
Jews  make  use  of;  for  although  these  had  great  dependence  on  their  own  wall 
and  a  contempt  of  the  Romin  engines,  yet  did  they  endeavour  to  hinder  the  Ro- 
mans from  bringing  them.  Now  these  Romans  struggled  hard,  on  tlie  contrary 
to  bring  them,  as  deeming  that  this  zeal  of  the  Jews  was  in  order  to  avoid  any 
impression  to  be  made  on  the  tower  of  Antonia,  because  its  wall  was  but  weak 
%nd  its  foundations  rotten.  However,  that  tower  did  not  yield  to  the  blows 
given  it  from  the  engines;  yet  did  the  Romans  bear  the  impressions  made 
by  the  enemies'  darts,  which  were  perpetually  cast  at  them,  and  did  not  give 
way  to  any  of  those  dangers  that  came  upon  them  from  above,  and  so  they 
brought  their  engines  to  bear.  But  then,  as  they  were  beneath  the  other,  and 
were  sadly  wounded  by  the  stones  thrown  down  upon  them,  some  of  them  threw 
their  shields  over  their  bodies,  and  partly  with  their  hands,  and  panly  with  theii 
liodics^  and  partly  with  crows^  they  undermined  its  foundations,  and  with  greni 
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pains  they  removed  four  of  its  stones.    Then  nig  it  came  upon  both  sides,  and 
put  an  end  to  this  struggle  for  the  present :  however,  that  night  the  wall  was  so 
shaken  by  the  battering-rams  in  that  place  where  John  had  used  his  stratagem     ;    - 
before,  and  had  undermined  their  banks,  that  the  ground  then  gave  way,  and  the  ^ 

wall  fell  down  suddenly.  .    l 

4.  When  this  accident  had  unexpectedly  happened,  the  minds  of  both  parties  V 
were  variously  affected :  for  though  one  would  expect  that  the  Jews  would  be  d*si. 
oouraged,  because  this  fall  of  their  wall  was  unexpected  by  them,  and  they  ha^ 
made  no  provision  in  that  case,  yet  did  they  pull  up  their  courage,  because  the 
tower  of  Antonia  itself  was  still  standing  ;  as  was  the  unexpected  joy  of  the  Ro. 
mans  at  this  fall  of  the  wall  soon  quenched  by  the  sight  they  had  of  another  wall, 
which  John  and  his  party  had  built  within  it.  However,  the  attack  of  this  second 
wall  appeared  to  be  easier  than  that  of  the  former,  because  it  seemed  a  thing  of 
mater  facility  to  get  up  to  it  through  the  parts  of  the  former  wall  that  were  now 
urown  down.     This  new  wall  appeared  also  to  be  much  weaker  than  the  tower 

of  Antonia,  and,  accordingly,  the  Romans  imagined  that  it  had  been  erected  so 
much  on  the  sudden,  that  they  should  soon  overthrow  it :  yet  did  not  any  body 
venture  now  to  go  up  to  this  wall ;  for  that  such  as  first  ventured  to  do  so  must 
certainly  be  killed. 

5.  And  now  Titus,  upon  consideration  that  the  alacrity  of  soldiers  in  war  is 
chiefly  excited  by  hopes  and  by  good  words,  and  that  exhortations  and  promises 
do  frequently  make  men  to  forget  the  hazards  they  run,  nay,  and  sometimes  to 
despise  death  itself,  got  together  the  most  courageous  part  of^  his  army,  and  tried     .  \ 
what  he  could  do  with  his  men  by  these  methods  : — **  O  follow  soldiers,"  said   -j*  ^ ' 
he,  '^  to  make  an  exhortation  to  men  to  do  what  hath  no  peril  in  it,  is,  on  that 
very  account,  inglorious  to  such  to  whom  that  exhortation  is  made  ;  and,  indeed,   ,     / 
io  it  is  in  him  that  makes  the  exhortation  an  argument  of  his  own  cowardice  also.   '^  ^  ^ 
I,  therefore,  think  that  such  exhortations  ought  then  only  to  be  made  use  of  when 
affairs  are  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  yet  are  worthy  of  being  attempted  by 
every  one  themselves  :  accordingly,  I  am  fully  of  the  same  opinion  with  you,  that 

it  is  a  difficult  task  to  go  up  this  wall ;  but  that  it  is  proper  fur  those  that  desire  /  ^ 
reputation  for  their  valour  to  struggle  with  difficulties  in  such  cases,  will  then  ap. 
pear,  when  I  have  particularly  showed  that  it  is  a  bravo  thing  to  die  with  glory, 
and  that  the  courage  here  necessary  shall  not  go  unrewarded  in  those  that  first 
begin  the  attempt.  And  let  my  first  argument  to  move  you  to  it  be  taken  from 
what  probably  some  would  think  reasonable  to  dissuade  you,  I  mean  the  constancy 
and  patience  of  these  Jews,  even  under  their  ill  successes  ;  for  it  is  unbecoming 
you,  who  are  Romans  and  my  soldiers,  who  have  in  peace  been  taught  how  to 
make  wars,  and  who  have  also  been  used  to  conquer  in  those  wars,  to  be  inferior 
to  Jews  either  in  action  of  the  hand  or  in  courage  of  the  soul,  and  this  especially 
when  you  are  at  the  conclusion  of  your  victory,  and  are  assisted  by  God  himself; 
for  as  to  our  misfortunes,  they  have  been  owing  to  the  madness  of  the  Jews, 
while  their  suflcrings  have  been  owing  to  your  valour,  and  to  the  assistances  God 
hath  afforded  you  ;  for  as  to  the  seditions  they  have  been  in,  and  the  famine  they 
are  under,  and  the  siege  they  now  endure,  and  the  fall  of  their  walls  without  our 
enffioes,  what  can  they  all  be  but  demonstrations  of  God's  anger  against  them, 
and  of  his  assistance  afforded  us !  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  proper  for  you  either 
to  ahow  yourselves  inferior  to  those  to  whom  you  are  really  superior,  or  to  betray 
dial  divme  assistance  which  is  afforded  you.  And,  indeed,  how  can  it  be  esteemed 
otherwise  than  a  base  and  unworthy  thing,  that  while  the  Jews,  who  need  not  bo 
nrach  ashamed  if  they  be  deserted,  because  they  have  long  learned  to  be  slaves 
to  others,  do  yet  despise  death,  that  they  be  so  no  longer ;  and  do  make  sallieis 
into  the  very  midst  of  us  frequently,  not  in  hopes  of  conquering  us,  but  merely 
tor  a  demonstration  of  their  courage ;  we,  who  have  gotten  possession  of  almost 
ail  the  world  that  belongs  to  either  land  or  sea,  to  whom  it  will  be  a  great  sharaa 
if  we  do  not  conquer  them,  do  not  once  undertake  any  attempt  against  our  enis 
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miea  wherein  there  is  much  danger,  but  sit  still  idle,  with  such  brave  arms  as  w« 
have,  and  only  wait  till  the  famine  and  fortune  do  our  business  themselves,  and 
this  when  we  have  it  in  our  power,  with  some  small  hazard,  to  gain  all  that  we 
desire  :  for,  if  we  go  up  to  this  tower  of  Antonia,  we  gain  the  city ;  for  if  there 
should  be  any  more  occasion  for  fighting  against  those  within  the  city,  which  I  do 
not  suppose  there  will,  since  we  shall  then  be  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,*  and  be  upon 
our  enemies  before  they  can  have  taken  breath,  these  advantages  promise  us  no 
less  than  a  certain  and  sudden  victory.  As  for  myself,  I  shall  at  present  wave  any 
ommendatidns  of  those  who  die  in  war,f  and  omit  to  speak  of  the  immortality  of 
hose  men  who  are  slain  in  the  midst  of  their  martial  bravery  :  yet  cannot  I  for. 
bear  to  imprecate  upon  those  who  are  of  a  contrary  disposition,  that  they  may  die 
in  time  of  peace,  by  some  distemper  or  other,  since  their  souls  are  condeomed  to 
the  grave,  together  with  their  bodies  ;  for  what  man  of  virtue  is  there  who  doei 
not  know  that  those  souls  which  are  severed  from  their  fleshly  bodies  in  battles 
by  the  sword,  and  received  by  the  other,  that  purest  of  elements,  and  joined  to 
that  company  which  we  are  placed  among  the  stars :  that  they  become  good 
demons  and  propitious  heroes,  and  show  themselves  as  such  to  their  posterity  aC 

/      terwards  ?  while  upon  those  souls  that  wear  away  in  and  wilh  their  distempered 

bodies,  comes  a  subterranean  night,  to  dissolve  them  to  nothing,  and  a  deep 

p  oblivion  to  take  away  all  the  remembrance  of  them,  and  this  notwithstanding 

''  ^  ^oy  be  clean  from  all  spots  and  defilements  of  (his  world,  so  that,  in  this  case, 
the  soul  at  the  same  time  comes  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  its  Ufe,  and  of  its  body, 
and  of  its  memorial  also.  But,  since  fate  hath  determined  that  death  is  to  come 
of  necessity  upon  all  men,  a  sword  is  a  better  instrument  for  that  purpose  than 
'  V  *  any  disease  whatsoever.  Why  is  it  not  then  a  very  niean  thing  for  us  not  to  yield 
up  that  to  the  public  benefit,  which  we  must  yield  up  to  fate?  And  this  discourse 
have  I  made  upon  the  supposition  that  those  who  first  attempt  to  go  upon  this  wall 
must  needs  he  killed  in  the  attempt,  though  still  men  of  true  courage  have  a  chance 
to  escape,  even  in  the  most  hazardous  undertakings.  For,  in  the  first  place,  thai 
part  of  the  former  wall  that  is  thrown  down  is  easily  to  be  ascended,  and  for 
the  now  built  wall  it  is  easily  destroyed.  Do  you,  therefore,  many  of  you,  pull 
up  your  courage,  and  set  about  this  work  and  do  you  mutually  encourage 
and  assist  one  another ;  and  this  your  bravery  will  soon  break  the  hearts  of 
your  enemies;  and,  perhaps,  such  a  glorious  undertaking  as  yours  is  may  be  ac 
complishcd  without  bloodshed.  For  although  it  be  justly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Jews  will  try  to  hinder  you,  at  your  first  beginning,  to  go  up  to  them,  yet 
when  you  have  once  concealed  yourselves  from  them,  and  driven  them  away  by 
force,  they  will  not  be  able  to  sustain  your  efforts  against  them  any  longer, 
though  but  a  few  of  you  prevent  them,  and  get  over  the  wall.  As  for  that  per- 
son  M  ho  first  mounts  the  wall,  I  should  blush  for  shame  if  I  did  not  make  him  to 
be  einied  of  others,  by  those  rewards  I  would  bestow  upon  him.  If  such  a  one 
escape  with  his  life,  he  shall  have  the  command  of  others  that  jare  now  but  his 
equals ;  although  it  be  true  also,  that  the  greatest  rewards  X  will  accrue  to  such 
as  die  in  the  attempt." 

6.  Upon  this  speech  of  Titus  the  rest  of  the  multitude  were  affrighted  at  so 
great  a  danger.  But  there  was  one  whose  name  was  SabinuSf  a  soldier  that 
served  among  the  cohorts,  and  a  Syrian  by  birth,  who  appeared  to  be  of  very 
{preat  fortitude,  both  in  the  actions  he  had  done  and  the  courage  of  his  soul  ha 

•  Reland  notes  heie,  very  pertinently,  that  the  tower  of  Antonia  stood  higher  than  the  floor  of  tht 
Innple,  or  court  adjoining  to  it ;  and  that,  accordingly,  they  descended  thence  into  the  temple,  nsJom- 
phus  elsewhere  speaks  also.    See  H.  vi.  ch.  ii.  sect.  5. 

f  In  this  speech  of  Titus  we  may  clearly  see  the  notions  which  the  Romans  then  had  of  death,  andol 
the  happv  state  of  those  who  died  bravely  in  war,  and  the  contrary  estate  of  those  who  died  ignobly  lO 
their  beds  by  sickness.  Reland  here  also  produces  two  parallel  passages,  the  one  out  of  Aniniianuf 
Marcellinus,  concerning  the  Alani,  lib.  31,  that  **  the^  judged  that  man  happy  who  laid  dowc  bit 
life  in  uattle.**  The  other  of  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  xi.  c.  6,  who  says,  that  **  the  Cimbri  i^  Celd 
bari  exuliecl  for  joy  in  the  army,  at  bemg  to  go  out  of  the  world  glorioutly  and  kjgppilr.**         ' 

i  See  note  preeeding  pafi 
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had  showeo ;  although  any  hody  would  have  thought,  before  he  came  to  his  work, 
Chat  he  was  of  such  a  weak  constitution  of  body,  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a 
poldier ;  for  his  colour  was  black,  his  flesh  was  lean  and  thin,  and  lay  close 
together ;  but  there  was  a  certain  heroic  soul  that  dwelt  in  this  small  body,  which 
b«^y  was,  indeed,  much  too  narrow  for  that  peculiar  courage  which  was  in  him. 
Accordingly,  he  was  the  6rst  that  rose  up,  when  he  thus  spake  : — "  I  readily 
■urrender  up  myself  to  thee,  O  Caesar !  I  first  ascend  the  wall,  and  I  heartily 
wish  that  my  fortune  may  follow  my  courage  and  my  resolution.  And  if  some 
ill  fortune  grudge  me  the  success  of  my  undertaking,  take  notice  that  my  ill  suc- 
ness  will  not  be  unexpected,  but  that  I  choose  death  voluntarily  for  thy  sake.** 
i^hen  he  had  said  this,  and  spread  out  his  shield  over  his  head  with  his  letl  hand| 
and  hud  with  his  right  hand  drawn  his  sword,  he  marched  up  to  the  wall,  just 
about  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day.  There  followed  him  eleven  others,  and  no  more, 
that  resolved  to  imitate  his  bravery ;  but  still  this  was  the  principal  person  of 
Chem  all,  and  went  first,  as  excited  by  a  divine  fury.  Now  those  that  guarded 
the  wall  shot  at  them  from  thence,  and  cast  innumerable  darts  upon  them  from 
^very  side  ;  they  also  rolled  very  large  stones  upon  them,  which  overthrew  some 
of  those  eleven  that  were  with  him.  But,  as  for  Sabinus  himself,  he  met  the 
darts  that  were  cast  at  him  ;  and  though  ho  were  overwhelmed  with  them,  yei 
did  he  not  leave  off  the  violence  of  his  attack  before  he  had  gotten  up  on  the 
top  of  the  wall,  and  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight :  for  as  the  Jews  were  astonished 
At  his  great  strength  and  the  bravery  of  his  soul,  and  as,  withal,  they  imagined 
more  of  them  had  got  upon  the  wall  than  really  had,  they  were  put  to  flight. 
And  now  one  cannot  but  complain  here  of  fortune,  as  still  envious  at  virtue,  and 
always  hindering  the  performance  of  glorious  achievements :  this  was  the  case 
of  the  man  before  us,  when  he  had  just  obtained  his  purpose ;  for  he  then 
ftumbled  at  a  certain  large  stone,  and  fell  down  upon  it  headlong,  with  a  verv 
great  noise :  upon  which  the  Jews  turned  back,  and  when  they  saw  him  to 
he  alone,  and  fallen  down  also,  they  threw  darts  at  him  from  every  side. 
However,  he  got  upon  his  knee,  and  covered  himself  with  his  shield,  and 
tl  the  first  defended  himself  against  them,  and  wounded  many  of  those  that 
tame  near  him :  but  he  was  soon  forced  to  relax  his  right  hand,  by  the  mul- 
(itude  of  the  wounds  that  had  been  given  him,  till,  at  length,  he  was  quite  co- 
vered  over  with  darts,  before  he  gave  up  the  ghost.  He  was  one  who  deserved 
a  better  fate,  by  reason  of  his  bravery ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  he  fell  under 
■o  vast  an  attempt.  As  for  fhe  rest  of  his  partners,  the  Jews  dashed  three  of 
them  to  pieces  with  stones,  and  slew  them,  as  they  were  gotten  up  to  the  top  of  the 
wall ;  the  other  e>^ht  being  wounded,  were  pulled  down,  and  carried  back  to  the 
camp.  These  things  were  done  upon  the  third  day  of  the  month  Panemus  [Tamuz.] 
7.  Now,  two  days  afterward,  twelve  of  those  men  that  were  on  the  forefront, 
and  kept  watch  upon  the  banks,  got  together,  and  called  to  them  the  standard. 
bearer  of  the  fifth  legion,  and  two  others  of  a  troop  of  horsemen,  and  one  trum. 
peter :  these  went  without  noise,  about  the  ninth  hour  of  the  night,  through  the 
ruins,  to  the  tower  of  Antonia;  and  when  they  had  cut  the  throats  of  the  first 
guards  of  the  place,  as  they  wore  asleep,  they  got  possession  of  the  wall,  and 
ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound  his  trumpet :  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  guard 
got  up  on  the  sudden,  and  ran  away,  before  any  body  could  see  how  many  there 
were  that  were  gotten  up  ;  for  partly  from  the  fear  they  were  in,  and  partly  from 
(he  sound  of  the  trumpet  which  they  heard,  they  imagined  a  great  number  of  the 
enemy  were  gotten  up.  But  as  soon  as  Ccesar  heard  the  signal,  he  ordered  ^he 
army  to  put  on  their  armour  immediately,  and  came  thither  with  his  commanders, 
and  first  of  all  ascended,  as  did  the  chosen  men  that  were  with  him.  And  as  thy 
Jews  were  flying  away  to  the  temple,  they  fell  into  that  mine  which  John  had  dug 
under  the  Roman  banks.  Then  did  the  seditious  of  both  the  bodies  of  the  Jewish 
arniv,  as  well  tiiat  belonging  to  John  as  that  belonging  to  Simon,  drive  (h«)ii) 
f  fiiw  '  and,  indeed,  wcie  no  way  wanting  as  to  the  highest  degree  of  'orco  aJiT 
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alacrity  ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves  entirely  ruined,  if  once  the  Romans  got 
into  the  temple,  as  did  the  Romans  look  upon  the  same  thing  as  the  beginning 
of  their  entire  conquest.  So  a  terrible  battle  was  fought  at  the  entrance  of  the 
temple,  while  the  Romans  were  forcing  their  way  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
that  temple,  and  the  Jews  were  driving  them  back  to  the  tower  of  Antonia ;  in 
which  battle  the  darts  were  on  both  sides  useless,  as  well  as  the  spears,  and 
both  sides  drew  their  swords,  and  fought  it  out  hand  to  hand.  Now,  during  this 
struggle,  the  positions  of  the  men  were  undistinguished  on  both  sides,  and  they 
fought  at  random,  the  men  being  intermixed  one  with  another,  <and  confounded, 
by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  place ;  while  the  noise  that  was  made  fell 
on  the  ear  after  an  indistinct  manner,  because  it  was  so  very  loud.  Great 
slaughter  was  now  made  on  both  sides,  and  the  combattants  trod  upon  the 
bodies  and  the  armour  of  those  that  were  dead,  and  dashed  them  to  pieces.  Ac« 
cordingly,  to  which  side  soever  the  battle  inclined  those  that  had  the  advantage 
exhorted  one  another  to  go  on,  as  did  those  that  were  beaten  make  great  lamen- 
tation. But  still  there  was  no  room  for  flight  nor  for  pursuit,  but  disorderly  re- 
volutions  and  retreats,  while  the  armies  were  intermixed  one  with  another ;  bot 
those  that  were  in  the  first  ranks  were  under  the  necessit}^  of  killing  or  beins 
killed,  without  any  way  for  escaping ;  for  those  on  both  sides  that  came  behind 
forced  those  before  them  to  go  on,  without  leaving  any  space  between  the 
armies.  At  length  the  Jews'  violent  zeal  was  too  hard  for  the  Roman  skill,  and 
the  battle  already  inclined  entirely  that  way ;  for  the  fight  had  lasted  from  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  night  to  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day,  while  the  Jews  came 
on  in  crowds,  and  had  the  danger  the  temple  was  in  for  their  motive ;  the 
J-  Romans  having  no  more    here  than  a  part  of  their  army ;  for   those  legions 

*A'  '^  on  which  the  soldiers  on  that  side  depended  were  not  to  come  up  to  them. 
So  it  was  at  present  thought  sufficient  by  the  Romans  to  take  possesidoaof 
the  tower  of  Antonia. 
.  '  "  8.  But  there  was  one  Julian,  a  centurion,  that  came  from  Bithynla,  a  man  he 
was  of  great  reputation,  whom  1  had  formerly  seen  in  that  war,  and  one  of  the 
highest  fame,  both  for  his  skill  in  war,  his  strength  of  body,  and  the  courage  of 
his  soul.  This  man  seeing  the  Romans  giving  ground,  and  in  a  sad  condition,  for 
he  stood  by  Titus  at  the  tower  of  Antonia,  leaped  out,  and  of  himself  alone  put 
the  Jews  to  flight,  when  they  were  already  conquerors,  and  made  them  retire  as 
far  as  the  corner  of  the  inner  court  of  the  temple :  from  him  the  multitude  fled 
away  in  crowds,  as  supposing  that  neither  his  strength  nor  his  violent  attacks 
could  be  those  of  a  mere  man.  Accordingly,  he  rushed  through  the  midst  of  the 
Jews,  as  they  were  dispersed  all  abroad,  and  killed  those  that  he  caught.  Nor, 
indeed,  was  there  any  sight  that  appeared  more  wonderful  in  the*  ey es  of  Csesar, 
or  more  terrible  to  others,  than  this.  However,  he  was  himself  pursued  by  fate, 
which  it  was  not  possible  that  he,  who  was  but  a  mortal  man,  should  escape ;  for 
as  he  had  shoes*  all  full  of  thick  and  sharp  nails,  as  had  every  one  of  the  other 
soldiers,  so  when  he  ran  on  the  pavement  of  the  temple,  he  slipped,  fell  down  upon 
his  back  with  a  very  great  noise,  which  was  made  by  his  armour.  This  made 
those  that  were  running  away  to  turn  back  ;  whereupon  those  Romans  that  were 
in  the  tower  of  Antonia  set  up  a  great  shout,  as  they  were  in  fear  for  the  man 
But  the  Jews  got  about  him  in  crowds,  and  struck  at  him  with  their  spears  and 
with  their  swords  on  all  sides.  Now  he  received  a  great  many  of  the  strokes  of 
these  iron  weapons  upon  his  shield,  and  oflen  attempted  to  get  up  again,  but  was 
thrown  down  by  those  that  struck  at  him ;  yet  did  he,  as  he  lay  along,  stab  many 
of  them  with  his  sword.  Nor  was  he  soon  killed,  as  being  covered  with  his  helmet 
and  his  breastplate  in  those  parts  of  his  body  where  he  might  be  mortally  wound- 
ed :  he  also  pulled  his  neck  close  to  his  body  till  all  his  other  limbs  were  shattered, 
and  nobody  durst  come  to  defend  him,  and  then  he  yielded  to  his  fate.  Now  Cffisar 

*  ^o  wonder  that  tliis  Julian,  who  had  so  many  nails  in  his  shoM,  slipped  upon  the  paTement  of  tti 
temple,  wtiich  was  smooth,  end  laid  with  maible  of  different  colours^ 
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was  deeply  affected  on  account  of  this  man  of  so  great  fortitude,  and  especially  as 
he  was  killed  in  the  sight  of  so  many  people ;  he  was  desirous  himself  to  come  to  • 
his  assistance,  hut  the  place  would  not  give  him  leave,  while  such  as  could  have 
done  it  were  too  much  terrified  to  attempt  it.  Thus,  when  Julian  had  struggled 
with  death  a  great  while,  and  had  let  but  few  of  those  that  had  given  him  his  mor- 
(al  wound  go  ofl*  unhurt,  he  had  at  last  his  throat  cut,  though  not  without  some 
difficulty,  and  lefl  behind  him  a  very  great  fame,  not  only  among  the  Romans  and 
with  Csesar  himself,  but  among  his  enemies  also ;  then  did  the  Jews  catch  up  his 
dead  body,  and  put  the  Romans  to  flight  acain,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  tower  of 
Antonia.  Now  those  that  most  signalized  themselves,  and  fought  most  zealously 
in  this  battle  of  the  Jewish  side,  were  one  Alexis  and  Gyphtheus  of  John's  party, 
and  of  Simon's  party  were  Malachias,  and  Judas  the  son  of  Merto,  and  James  the 
•on  of  Sosas,  the  conunander  of  the  Idumeans ;  and  of  the  zealots  two  brethrenp 
Simon  and  Judas,  the  sons  of  Jairus. 


CHAP.  IL 

How  Titus  gene  Orders  to  demdUsh  the  Tower  of  AsOxmia^  and  then  persuaded  Jo 
sephus  to  exhort  the  Jews  again  to  a  [Surrender.] 

!\  1.  And  now  Titus  gave  order  to  his  soldiers  that  were  with  him  to  dig  up  the 
bundations  of  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  make  him  a  ready  passage  for  his*  army 
to  come  up ;  whilst  he  himself  had  Josephus  brought  to  him  (for  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  on  that  very  day,  which  was  the  seventeenth*  day  of  Panemus  [Tamuz,] 
the  saczifice  called  the  daUy  sacrifice  had  failed,  and  had  not  been  oflered  to  God, 
for  want  of  men  to  offer  it,  and  that  the  people  were  grievously  troubled  at  it,) 
and  commanded  him  to  say  the  same  things  to  John  that  he  had  said  before,  that, 
**  if  he  had  any  malicious  inclination  for  fighting,  he  might  come  out  with  as  many 
of  his  men  as  he  pleased,  in  order  to  fight  without  the  danger  of  destroying  either 
his  city  or  teiiiple ;  but  that  he  desired  he  would  not  defile  the  temple,  nor  thereby 
offend  against  God :  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  offer  the  sacrifices  which  were 
now  discontinued,  by  any  of  the  Jews  whom  he  should  pitch  upon."  Upon  this 
Josephus  stood  in  such  a  place  where  he  might  be  heard,  not  by  John  only,  but 
by  many  more,  and  then  declared  to  them  what  Csesar  had  given  him  in  charge, 
and  this  in  the  Hebrew  language.*}*  So  he  earnestly  prayed  them,  "  To  spare 
their  own  city,  and  to  prevent  that  fire  which  was  just  ready  to  seize  upon  the 
temple,  and  to  offer  their  usual  sacrifices  to  God  therein."  At  these  words  of  his 
a  great  sadness  and  silence  were  observed  among  the  people.  But  the  tyrant 
himself  cast  many  reproaches  upon  Josephus,  with  imprecations  besides ;  and  at 
last  added  this  withal, — '*  That  he  did  never  fear  the  taking  of  the  city,  because 
It  was  God's  own  city."  In  answer  to  which  Josephus  said  thus  with  a  loud 
voice : — ^''To  be  sure  thou  hast  kept  this  city  wonderful  pure  for  God's  sake ;  the 
cemple  also  continues  entirely  unpolluted !  Nor  hast  thou  been  guilty  of  any  im. 
piety  against  him  for  whose  assistance  thou  hopest !  He  still  receives  his  accus- 
lomed  sacrifices !  Vile  wretch  that  thou  art !  If  any  one  should  deprive  thee  of 
thy  daily  food,  thou  wouldest  esteem  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  thee ;  but  thou  hopest 
to  have  that  God  for  thy  supporter  in  this  war  whom  thou  hast  deprived  of  his 

•  Thit  was  a  remarkable  day  indeed,  the  17th  of  Panemus  [Tamus,]  A.  D.  70,  when,  according  to 
Uasiel's  prediction,  606  years  before,  the  Romans,  in  hn\fa  vstek^  caused  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to 
seue,  Dan.  ix.  27.  For  from  the  month  of  February,  A.  D.  66,  about  which  time  Vespasian  entered  oa 
this  war,  to  this  very  time,  was  just  three  years  and  a  half  See  Bp.  Lloyd*s  Tables  olChrocology,  pub- 
IMied  by  Mr.  Marshall,  on  this  year.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted  what  very  nearly  confirms  this  duration  of 
the  war,  that  four  years  before  the  war  began  was  somewhat  above  seven  years  five  months  before  tha 
iastruction  of  Jerusalem,  oh.  v.  sect.  3. 

t  Tlie  same  that  hi  the  New  Testament  is  always  an  called,  and  waa  then  tbv  comrami  Iffnynff  ol 
Am  Jaws  in  Judea,  which  was  the  Syriac  dialect 
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everlasting  worship :  and  thou  imputest  those  sins  to  the  Romans,  who,  to  thii 
<ery  time,  take  care  to  have  our  laws  observed,  and  almost  compel  these  sacri- 
^ces  to  be  still  offered  to  God  which  have  by  thy  means  been  intermitted.  Who 
s  there  that  can  avoid  groans  and  lamentations  at  the  amazing  change  that  ii 
made  in  the  city  ?  since  very  foreigners  and  enemies  do  now  correct  that  impietj 
which  thou  hast  occasioned ;  while  thou  who  art  a  Jew,  and  wast  educated  in  our 
laws,  art  become  a  greater  enemy  to  them  than  the  others.  But  still,  John,  it  it 
never  dishonourable  to  repent,  and  amend  what  hath  been  done  amiss  even  at  the 
last  extremity.  Thou  hast  an  instance  before  thee  in  Jechoniah,*  the  king  of 
the  Jews,  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to  save  the  city,  who,  when  the  king  of  Ba. 
byloQ  made  war  against  him,  did,  of  his  own  accord,  go  out  of  this  city  before 
it  was  taken,  and  did  undergo  a  voluntary  captivity,  with  his  family,  that  the 
sanctuary  might  not  be  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  and  that  he  might  not  see  the 
house  of  God  set  on  fire ;  on  which  account  he  is  celebrated  among  all  the  Jews 
in  their  sacred  memorials,  and  his  memory  is  become  immortal,  and  will  be  con. 
veyed  fresh  down  to  our  posterity  through  all  ages.  This  John  is  an  excellent  ex. 
ample  in  such  a  time  of  danger;  and  I  dare  venture  to  promise  that  the  Romans 
shall  still  forgive  thee.  And  take  notice,  that  I,  who  make  this  exhortation  to  thee, 
am  one  of  thine  own  nation ;  I,  who  am  a  Jew,  do  make  this  promise  to  thee.  And 
it  will  become  thee  to  consider  who  I  am  that  give  thee  this  counsel,  and  whence  1 
am  derived :  for  while  I  am  alive  I  shall  never  be  in  such  slavery  as  to  forego  my 
own  kindred,  or  forget  the  laws  of  our  forefathers.  Thou  hast  indignation  at  mt 
again,  and  makest  a  clamour  at  me,  and  reproachest  me  ;  indeed,  I  cannot  denj 
but  I  am  worthy  of  worse  treatment  than  all  this  amounts  to,  because,  in  opposi 
don  to  fate,  I  make  this  kind  invitation  to  thee,  and  endeavour  to  force  deliverance 
upon  those  whom  God  hath  condemned.  And  who  is  there  that  does  not  fcnon 
what  the  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets  contain  in  them  ?  and  particularly  thsc 
oraclel  which  is  just  now  going  to  be  fulfilled  upon  this  miserable  city?  For  they 
foretold  that  this  city  should  be  then  taken,  when  somebody  shall  begin  th« 
slaughter  of  his  own  countrymen.  And  are  not  both  the  city  and  the  entire  tem]^ 
now  full  of  the  dead  bodies  of  your  countrymen  7  It  is  God^l  therefore,  it  is  God 
himself,  who  is  bringing  on  this  fire  to  purge  that  city  and  temple  by  means  of  the 
Romans,  and  is  going  to  pluck  up  this  city,  which  is  full  of  your  pollutions/' 

2.  As  Josephus  spake  these  words,  with  groans  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  hir  voice 
was  intercepted  by  sobs.  However,  the  Romans  could  not  but  pity  the  afiliction 
he  was  under,  and  wonder  at  his  conduct.  But  for  John  and  those  that  were  witk 
him,  they  were  but  the  more  exasperated  against  the  Romans  on  this  account 
end  were  desirous  to  got  Josephus  also  into  their  power :  yet  did  that  discourse 
.•nfluence  a  great  many  of  the  better  sort ;  and  truly  some  of  them  were  so  afraio 
of  the  guards  set  by  the  seditious,  that  they  tarried  where  they  were,  but  siil 
were  satisfied  that  both  they  and  the  city  were  doomed  to  destruction.  Some 
also  there  were,  who,  watching  a  proper  opportunity  when  they  might  quiedj 
get  away,  fled  to  the  Romans,  of  whom  were  the  high  priests  Joseph  and  Jesus, 
and  of  the  sons  of  high  priests  three,  whose  father  was  Ishmael,  who  was  beheaded 
in  Gyrene,  and  four  sons  of  Matthias,  as  also  one  son  of  the  other  Matthias,  who 
ran  away  afler§  his  father's  death,  and  whose  father  was  slain  by  Simon,  the  son 

«  Our  present  copies  ofiae  Old  Testament  want  this  encomium  upon  King  Jechooiah  or  Jeboiachini 
which  it  seems  was  in  Josephus^s  copy. 

t  Of  this  oracle,  see  the  note  on  if.  iv.  eh.  vi.  sect  3. 

i  Josephus,  both  here  and  in  many  places  elsewhere,  speaks  so,  that  it  is  most  evident  he  was  fuSh 
■itiafied  that  God  was  on  the  Romans*  side,  and  made  use  of  them  now  for  the  destruction  of  that  wietoSi 
nation  of  the  Jews,  which  was,  for  certain,  the  true  state  of  this  matter,  as  the  prophet  Daniel  fint  antf 
our  Saviour  hlmseif  afterwards,  had  clearly  foretold.     See  Lit  Accompl.  of  Proph.  p.  64,  die 

(  Josephus  had  before  told  us,  B.  v.  ch.  xiii.  sect  1.  that  this  fourth  son  of  Matthias  rmn  away  to  thi 
Romans  b^ore  his  fether*s  and  brethren's  slaughter,  and  not  after  it,  as  here.  The  former  account  is,  it 
all  probability,  the  truest ;  for  had  not  that  fourth  son  escaped  before  the  others  were  caught  and  put  m 
deatn,  he  had  been  caught  and  put  to  death  with  them.  This  last  account,  therefoie  looks  In  aa  i» 
Utaee  of  a  small  inadvertence  of  Josephus  in  the  olace  before  us. 
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of  GioraSy  with  thi^e  of  his  sons,  Its  I  have  already  related ;  many  also  of  the 
other  nobility  went  over  to  the  Romans,  together  with  the  high  priests.  Now 
Caesar  not  only  received  these  men  very  kindly  in  other  respects,  but,  knowing 
Chey  would  not  willingly  live  afler  the  customs  of  other  nations,  he  sent  them  to 
Gophna,  and  desired  them  to  remain  there  for  the  present,  and  told  them,  that 
when  he  was  gotten  clear  of  this  war,  he  would  restore  each  of  them  to  their  pos- 
sessions  again :  so  they  cheerfully  retired  to  that  small  city  which  was  allotted 
them,  without  fear  pf  any  danger.  But  as  they  did  not  appear,  the  seditious  gave 
out  again  that  these  deserters  were  slain  by  the  Romans,  which  was  done  in  order 
to  deter  the  rest  from  running  away,  by  fear  of  tlie  like  treatment.  This  trick  of 
theirs  succeeded  now  for  a  while,  as  did  the  like  trick  before ;  for  the  rest  were 
hereby  deterred  from  deserting,  by  fear  of  the  like  treatment. 

3.  However,  when  Titus  had  recalled  those  men  from  Gophna,  he  gave  orders        ^ 
that  they  should  go  round  the  wall  together  with  Josephus,  and  show  themselves 

to  the  people ;  upon  which  a  great  many  fled  to  the  Romans.     These  men  also  got 
tn  a  great  number  together,  and  stood  before  the  Romans,  and  besought  the  sedi. 
tious,  with  groans  and  tears  in  their  eyes,  in  the  first  place,  to  receive  the  Romans    . . 
entirely  into  the  city,  and  save  that  their  own  place  of  residence  again ;  but  that,    J«  / , . 
if  they  would  not  agree  to  such  a  proposal,  they  would  at  least  depart  out  of  the 
temple,  and  save  the  holy  house  for  their  own  use ;  for  that  the  Romans  would  not    /"  w  <  • 
venture  to  set  the  sanctuary  on  fire,  but  under  the  most  pressing  necessity.     Yet 
did  the  seditious  still  more  and  more  contradict  them ;  and  while  they  cast  loud 
and  bitter  reproaches  upon  these  deserters,  they  also  set  their  engines  for  throwing  \  ;•  x?  >** 
of  darts,  and  javelins,  and  stones,  upon  the  sacred  gates  of  the  temple,  at  duo  dis. 
tances  from  one  another,  insomuch  that  all  the  space  round  about  within  the 
temple  might  be  compared  to  a  burying-ground,  so  great  was  the  number  of  the     '^ 
dead  bodies  therein ;  as  might  the  holy  house  itself  be  compared  to  a  citadel,  v  i 
Accordingly,  these  men  rushed  upon  these  holy  places  in  their  armour,  that  weie 
otherwise  unapproachable,  and  that  while  their  hands  were  yet  warm  with  the 
Mood  of  their  own  people,  which  they  had  shed :  nay,  they  proceeded  to  such 
rreat  transgressions,  that  the  very  same  indignation  which  Jews  would  naturally 
Eave  against  Romans,  had  they  been  guilty  of  such  abuses  against  them,  the  Ro- 
mans  now  had  against  Jews,  for  their  impiety  in  regard  to  their  own  religious 
customs.     Nay,  indeed,  there  were  none  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  did  not  look 
with  a  sacred  horror  upon  the  holy  house,  and  adored  it,  and  wished  that  the  rob* 
hers  would  repent  before  their  miseries  became  incurable. 

4.  Now  Titus  was  deeply  affected  with  this  state  of  things,  and  reproached  John 
and  his  party,  and  said  to  them — "  Have  not  you,  vile  wretches  that  you  are,  by 
our  permission  put  up  this  partition- wall*  before  your  sanctuary  ?  Have  not  you 
been  allowed  to  put  up  the  pillars  thereto  belonging,  at  due  distances,  and  on  it 
to  engrave  in  Greek,  and  in  your  own  letters,  this  prohibition, — That  no  foreigner 
should  go  beyond  that  wall  ?  have  not  we  given  you  leave  to  kill  such  as  go  be. 
yond  it,  though  he  were  a  Roman  ?  And  what  do  you  do  now,  you  pernicious 
villains?  Why  do  you  trample  upon  dead  bodies  in  this  temple?  and  why  do  you 

r>l]ute  this  holy  house  with  the  blood  of  both  foreigners  and  Jews  themselves  f 
appeal  to  the  gods  of  my  own  country,  and  to  every  god  that  ever  had  any  re. 
gard  to  this  place  (for  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  now  regarded  by  any  of  them ;) 
1  also  appeal  to  my  own  army,  and  to  those  Jews  that  are  now  with  me,  and  even 
to  you  yourselves,  that  I  do  not  force  you  to  defile  this  your  sanctuary  ;  and  if  you 
will  but  change  the  place  whereon  you  will  fight,  no  Roman  shall  either  come 
near  your  sanctuary,  or  offer  any  affront  to  it ,  nay,  I  will  endeavour  to  prenerve 
you  your  holy  house  whether  you  will  or  no."! 

•  Of  this  partition-wall,  separating  Jews  and  Gentiles,  with  its  pillars  and  inscription,  see  the  desLrl|»' 
tkmof  the  temples,  ch.  xv. 

f  That  then;  seditious  Jews  were  the  direct  occasions  of  their  own  destnictioii,  and  of  tbeconflacreucM 
of  their  city  and  temple,  nnd  that  Titus  earnestly  and  constantly  laboured  to  save  both,  is  bera  attJr«e» 
vbrre  oiost  f  vident  m  Joseohua. 
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5.  As  Josepbus  explained  these  things  from  the  moutli  of  Cjesar,  both  the  rob 
bers  and  the  tyrant  thought  that  these  exhortations  proceeded  from  Titus^s  feu 
and  not  from  his  good  will  to  them,  and  grew  insolent  upon  it.  But  when  Tita* 
saw  that  these  men  were  neither  to  be  moved  by  commiseration  towards  them* 
selves,  nor  had  any  concern  upon  them  to  have  the  holy  house  spared,  he  pro- 
ceeded unwillingly  to  go  on  with  the  war  again  against  them.  He  could  not,  in. 
deed,  bring  all  his  army  against  them,  the  place  was  so  narrow ;  but  choosiDg 
thirty  soldiers  of  the  most  valiant  out  of  every  hundred,  and  committing  a  thousaiM 
to  each  tribune,  and  making  Cerealis  their  commander  in  chief,  he  rave  orders 
that  they  should  attack  the  guards  of  the  temp!e  about  the  ninth  hour  of  that  night 
But  as  he  was  now  in  his  armour,  and  preparing  to  go  down  with  them,  his  friendf 
would  not  let  him  go,  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  and  what  dw 
commanders  suggested  to  them ;  for  they  said,  that  ''he  would  do  more  by  sitting 
above  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  as  a  dispenser  of  rewards  to  those  soldiers  that 
signalized  themselves  in  the  fight,  than  by  coming  down,  and  hazarding  his  own 

{>erson  in  the  forefront  of  them;  for  that  they  would  all  fight  stoutly,  while  Cssar 
ooked  upon  them."  With  this  advice  Csesar  complied,  and  said,  that  ^'  the  only 
reason  he  had  for  such  compliance  with  the  soldiers  was  this,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  judge  of  their  courageous  actions,  and  that  no  valiant  soldier  might  lis 
concealed,  and  miss  of  his  reward,  and  no  cowardly  soldier  might  go  unpunished, 
but  that  he  might  himself  be  an  eyewitness,  and  able  to  give  evidence  of  ail  that 
was  done,  who  was  to  be  the  disposer  of  punishments  and  rewards  to  them.''  So 
he  sent  the  soldiers  about  tMeir  work  at  the  hour  forementioned,  while  he  went  out 
himself  to  a  higher  place  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  whence  he  might  see  what  waf 
done,  and  there  waited  with  impatience  to  see  the  event. 

6.  However,  the  soldiers  that  were  sent  did  not  find  the  guards  of  the  temple 
asleep,  as  they  hoped  to  have  done,  but  were  obliged  to  fight  with  them  immediately 
hand  to  hand,  as  they  rushed  with  violence  upon  them  with  a  great  shout.     Now, 
as  soon  as  the  rest  within  the  temple  heard  that  shout  of  those  that  were  upon  the 
watch,  they  ran  out  in  troops  upon  them.     Then  did  the  Romans  receive  the  onset 
of  those  that  came  first  upon  them ;  but  those  that  followed  them  fell  upon  theix 
own  troops,  and  many  of  them  treated  their  own  soldiers  as  if  they  had  been  ene 
mies ;  for  the  great  confused  noise  that  was  made  on  both  sides  hindered  them 
/rom  distinguishing  one  another's  voices,  as  did  the  darkness  of  the  night  hinder 
them  fiom  the  like  distinction  by  the  sight;  besides  that  blindness  which  arose 
otherwibo  also  from  the  passion  and  the  iekr  they  were  in  at  the  same  time:  for 
which  reason  it  was  all  one  to  the  soldiers  who  i(  was  they  struck  at.     However, 
this  ignorance  did  less  harm  to  the  Romans  than  to  the  Jews,  because  they  were 
joined  together  under  tlieir  shields,  and  made  their  sallies  more  regularly  than 
die  others  did,  and  each  of  them  remembered  their  watchward ;  while  the  Jews 
were  perpetually  dispersed  abroad,  and  made  their  attacks  and  retreats  at  random, 
and  so  did  frequently  seem  to  one  another  to  be  enemies :  for  every  one  of  them 
received  those  of  their  own  men  that  came  back  in  the  dark  as  Romans,  and  made 
an  assault  upon  them ;  so  that  more  of  them  were  wounded  by  their  own  men 
than  by  the  enemy,  till,  upon  the  coming  on  of  the  day,  the  nature  of  the  fight 
was  discerned  by  the  eye  afterward.     Then  did  they  stand  in  battle-array  in  dis- 
tinct  bodies,  and  cast  their  darts  regularly,  and  regularly  defended  them8elTe& 
Nor  did  either  side  yield  or  grow  weary.     The  Romans  contended  with  eacfc 
other  who  should  fight  the  most  strenuously,  both  single  men  and  entire  regiments, 
as  being  under  the  eye  of  Titus:  and  every  one  concluded  that  this  day  would 
begin  his  promotion,  if  he  fought  bravely.     What  were  the  great  encourageroeotJ 
of  the  Jews  to  act  vigorously,  were  their  fear  for  themselves  and  for  the  temple, 
and  the  presence  of  their  tyrant,  who  exhorted  some,  and  beat  and  threatene<i 
others,  to  act  courageously.     Now,  it  so  happened  that  this  fight  was  for  the  mo?l 
(lart  a  stationary  one,  wherein  the  soldiers  went  on  and  came  back  in  a  short  tioM 
and  suddenly  *«  tor  there  was  no  long  space  of  ground  for  either  of  their  flight! 
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or  purauits.  But  still  there  was  a  tumultuous  noise  among  the  Romans  from  the 
tower  of  Antonia,  who  loudly  cried  out  upon  all  occasions  to  their  own  men  to 
press  on  courageously,  when  they  were  loo  hard  for  the  Jews,  and  to  stay,  when 
they  were  retiring  backward  ;  so  that  here  was  a  kind  of  theatre  of  war;  for  what 
wfts  done  in  this  fight  could  not  be  concealed  either  from  Titus  or  from  those  that 
were  about  him.  At  length  it  appeared  that  this  fight,  which  began  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  night,  was  not  over  till  past  the  fiflh  hour  of  the  day,  and  that  m  the 
tame  place  where  the  battle  began  neither  party  could  say  they  had  made  the 
other  to  retire  ;  but  both  the  armies  lefl  the  victory  almost  in  uncertainty  between 
them ;  wherein  those  that  signalized  themselves  on  the  Roman  side  were  a  great 
many,  but  on  the  Jewish  side,  and  of  those  that  were  with  Simon,  Judas  the  sob 
of  Merto,  and  Simon  the  son  of  Josias ;  of  the  Idumeans,  James  and  Simon,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  son  of  Cathlas,  and  James  was  the  son  of  Sosas ;  of  those 
that  were  with^John,  Gyptheus  and  Alezas,  and  of  the  zealots  Simon  the  son  of 
Jairus. 

7.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rest  of  the  Roman  army  had,  in  seven  days'  time, 
overthrown  [some]  foundations  of  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  had  made  a  ready 
and  broad  way  to  the  temple.  Then  did  the  legions  come  near  the  first  court,* 
%pd  began  to  raise  their  banks.  The  one  bank  was  over  against  the  northwest 
6omer  of  the  inner  temple  ;  j*  another  was  at  that  northern  edifice  which  was  be- 
tween  the  two  gates :  of  the  other  two,  one  was  at  the  western  cloister  of  the  outer 
eourtf  of  the  temple ;  the  other  against  its  northern  cloister.  However,  these 
works  were  thus  far  advanced  by  the  Romans,  not  without  great  pains  and  diffi. 
culty,  and  particularly  by  being  obliged  to  bring  their  materials  from  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  furlongs.  They  had  farther  difficulties  also  upon  them ;  sometimes 
by  their  overgreat  security  they  were  in  that  they  should  overcome  the  Jewish 
gnares  laid  for  them,  and  by  that  boldness  of  the  Jews  which  their  despair  of  es- 
caping had  inspired  them  withal ;  for  some  of  their  horsemen,  when  they  went 
out  to  gather  wood  or  hay,  let  their  horses  feed,  without  having  their  bridles  on. 
during  the  time  of  foraging ;  upon  which  horses  the  Jews  sallied  out  in  whole  bo 
dies,  and  seized  them.  And  when  this  was  continually  done,  and  Caesar  believed^ 
what  the  truth  was,  that  the  horses  were  stolen  more  by  the  negligence  of  his 
own  men  than  by  the  valour  of  the  Jews,  he  determined  to  use  greater  severity 
to  oblige  the  rest  to  take  care  of  their  horses :  so  he  commanded  that  one  of  those 
•oldiers  who  had  lost  their  horses  should  be  capitally  punished ;  whereby  he  so 
terrified  the  rest,  that  they  preserved  their  horses  for  the  time  to  come ;  for  they 
did  not  any  longer  let  them  go  from  them  to  feed  by  themselves,  but,  as  if  they 
had  grown  to  therr,  they  went  always  along  with  them  when  they  wanted  n<)ces. 
•aries.  Thus  did  the  Romans  still  continue  to  make  war  against  the  temple,  and 
to  raise  their  banks  against  it. 

6.  Now,  afler  one  day  had  been  interposed  since  the  Romans  ascended  tho 
breach,  many  of  tho  seditious  were  so  pressed  by  the  famine  upon  the  present 
feilure  of  their  ravages,  that  they  got  together,  and  made  an  attack  on  those  Ro- 
man guards  that  were  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  this  about  the  eleventh  hour 
of  the  day,  as  supposing,  first,  that  they  would  not  expect  an  onset,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  that  they  were  then  taking  care  of  their  bodies,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  should  easily  beat  them.  But  the  Romans  were  apprized  of  their  coming  to 
mttack  them  beforehand,  and  running  together  from  the  neighbouring  camps  on 
tiie  sudden,  prevented  them  from  getting  over  their  fortification,  or  forcing  tho 
wall  that  was  built  about  them.  Upon  this  came  on  a  sharp  fight,  and  here  many 
ffreat  actions  were  performed  on  both  sides ;  while  the  Romans  showed  both 
C?3ir  courage  and  their  skill  in  war,  as  did  the  Jews  come  on  them  with  immo 
derate  violence  and  intolerable  passion.  The  one  party  were  urged  on  by  shame, 
ttd  the  other  by  necessity ;  for  it  seemed  a  very  shameful  thing  to  the  Romans  w 

•  Court  of  the  Geuiiles.  -  Court  of  i«cttel  i  Court  of  tb«  Gii0«*'<^ 
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iet  the  Jews  go,  now  they  were  taken  in  a  kind  of  net ;  whne  the  Jews  had  but 
one  hope  of  saving  themselves,  and  that  was  in  case  they  could  by  violence  break 
through  the  Roman  wall ;  and  one,  whose  name  was  Pedanius^  belonging  to  a  party 
of  horsemen,  when  the  Jews  were  already  beaten  and  forced  down  into  the  valley 
together,  spurred  his  horse  on  their  flank  with  great  vehemence,  and  caught  up  a 
certain  young  man  belonging  to  the  enemy  by  his  ankle,  as  he  was  running  away. 
The  man  was,  however,  of  a  robust  body,  and  in  his  armour ;  so  low  did  Pedaniiu 
bend  himself  downward  from  his  horse,  even  as  he  was  galloping  away,  and  bc 
great  was  the  strength  of  his  right  hand  and  of  the  rest  of  his  body,  as  also  sucb 
skill  had  he  in  horsemanship.  So  this  man  seized  upon  that  his  prey  as  upon  s 
precious  treasure,  and  carried  him  as  his  captive  to  Csesar :  whereupon  Titui 
admired  the  man  that  had  seized  the  other  for  his  sreat  strength,  and  ordered  the 
man  that  was  caught  to  be  punished  [with  death]  for  his  attempt  against  the  Ro- 
^  man  wall,  but  betook  himself  to  the  siege  of  the  temple,  and  to  pressing  on  tht 
T         raising  of  the  banks. 

9.  In  the  meantime  the  Jews  were  so  distressed  by  the  f^hts  they  had  been  in, 
^     as  the  war  advanced  higher  and  higher,  and  creeping  up  to  the  holy  house  itsel( 
>^)^^"^   that  they,  as  it  were,  cut  off  those  limbs  of  their  body  whirh  were  intected,  in 
]  order  to  prevent  the  distemper's  spreading  farther ;  for  they  set  the  nortbwetf 

.  cloister,  which  was  joined  to  the  tower  of  Antonia,  on  fire,  and  alter  that  break 

}  off  about  twenty  cubits  of  that  cloister,  and  thereby  made  a  be(rinuiA|c  in  bunuDt 

o  -:.  the  sanctuary :  two  days  afler  which,  or  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  ot'  i^ve  ibreiiame4 
month  [Panemus  or  Tamuz,]  the  Romans  set  fire  to  the  cloister  th«t  jowed  to  th« 
other,  when  the  fire  went  fifteen  cubits  farther.  The  Jews,  in  like  in«mer,  cii* 
%ff  its  roof;  nor  did  they  entirely  leave  off  what  they  were  about  till  ttia  tower 
>f  Antonia  was  parted  from  the  temple,  even  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  luvi 
stopped  the  fire ;  nay,  they  lay  still,  while  the  temple  was  first  set  on  fi^e.  m^ 
deemed  this  spreading  of  the  fire  to  be  for  their  own  advantage.  However,  Uy> 
armies  were  still  fighting  one  against  another  about  the  temple,  and  the  war  w^ 
managed  by  continual  sallies  of  particular  parties  against  one  another. 
^  10.  Now  there  was  at  this  time  a  man  among  the  Jews ;  low  of  stature  he  W8% 

""  and  of  a  despicable  appearance ;  of  no  character  either  as  to  his  family,  or  in  other 
respects ;  his  name  was  Jonathan.  He  went  out  at  the  high  priest  John's  monu- 
ment, and  uttered  many  other  insolent  things  to  the  Romans,  and  challenged  the 
best  of  them  all  to  a  single  combat.  But  many  of  those  that  stood  there  in  the 
army  huffed  him,  and  many  of  them  (as  they  might  well  be)  were  afraid  of  him. 
Some  of  them  also  reasoned  thus,  and  that  justly  enough,  that  it  was  not  fit  tc 
fight  with  a  man  that  desired  to  die :  because  those  that  utterly  despaired  of  de- 
liverance had,  besides  other  passions,  a  violence  of  attacking  men  that  could  Dot 
be  opposed,  and  had  no  regard  to  God  himself:  and  that  to  hazard  one's  self  with 
a  person,  whom,  if  you  overcome,  you  do  no  great  matter,  and  by  whom  it  is 
hazardous  that  you  may  be  taken  prisoner,  would  be  an  instance  not  of  manly 
courage,  but  of  unmanly  rashness.  So  there  being  nobody  that  came  out  to  ac 
cept  the  man's  challenge,  and  the  Jew  cutting  them  with  a  great  number  of  re- 
proaches, as  cowards  (for  he  was  a  very  haughty  man  in  himself,  and  a  great 
despiser  of  the  Romans,)  one  whose  name  was  PudenSj  of  the  body  of  horsemen, 
out  of  his  abomination  of  the  other's  vords,  and  of  his  impudence  withal,  and, 
perhaps,  out  of  an  inconsiderate  arrogance,  on  account  of  the  other's  lowness  of 
stature,  ran  uut  to  him,  and  was  too  hard  fbr  him  in  other  respects,  hut  was  be- 
trayed by  his  ill  Xortune ;  for  he  fell  down  ;  and  as  he  was  down,  Jonathan  came 
running  to  him,  and  cut  his  throaV ;  and  then  standing  upon  his  dead  body,  he 
brandished  his  sword,  bloody  as  it  was,  and  shook  his  shield  with  his  lefl  hand, 
and  made  many  acclamations  to  the  Roman  army,  and  insuhed  over  the  dead 
man,  and  jested  upon  the  Romans ;  till  at  length  one  Priscus  a  centunon  shot  a 
dart  at  him,  as  he  was  leaping  and  playing  the  fool  with  himself,  and  thereby 
niArced  him  through ;  upon  which  a  shout  was  set  up  both  by  ihe  Jews  and  ths 
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Romans,  though  on  difTer^nt  accounts.  So  Jonathan  grew  giddy  by  the  pain  ol 
his  wounds,  and  fell  do^n  upon  the  body  of  his  adversary,  as  a  plain  instance 
bow  suddenly  vengeance  may  come  upon  men  that  have  success  in  war  withoui 
any  just  deserving  the  same.  • 


CHAP.  in. 

Voneermng  a  Stratagem  that  was  devised  by  the  Jetos,  by  which  they  burnt  numg 
of  the  Romans ;  with  another  Description  of  the  ternble  Famine  that  was 

in  the  City. 

§  1.  But  now  the  seditious  that  were  in  the  temple  did  every  day  openly  endea* 
TOur  to  beat  off  the  soldiers  that  were  upon  the  banks  ;  and  on  the  twenty. seventh 
day  of  the  forenamed  month  [Panemus  or  Tamuz]  contrived  such  a  stratagem 
as  this  : — ^They  filled  that  part  of  the  western  cloister*  which  was  between  the 
beams  and  the  roof  under  them  with  dry  materials,  as  also  with  bitumen  and  1 1 
pitch,  and  then  retired  from  that  place,  as  though  they  were  tired  with  the  pains  'vi*  m'>  ' 
they  had  taken ;  at  which  procedure  of  theirs  many  of  the  most  inconsiderate 
among  the  Romans,  who  were  carried  away  with  violent  passions,  followed  hard 
after  them  as  they  were  retiring,  and  applied  ladders  to  tho  cloister,  and  got  up 
to  it  suddenly  :  but  the  more  prudent  part  of  them,  when  they  understood  thi«  ^ 

imaccountable  retreat  of  the  Jews,  stood  still  where  they  were  before.  How. 
ever,  the  cloister  was  full  of  those  that  were  gone  up  the  ladders  ;  at  which  time 
the  Jews  set  it  all  on  fire  ;  and  as  the  flame  burst  out  every  where  on  the  sud* 
den,  the  Romans  that  were  out  of  the  danger  were  seized  with  a  very  great  con*  ^  / 

atemation,  as  were  those  that  were  in  the  midst  of  the  danger  in  the  utmost  dis./y''  '' '. 
tress.  So  when  they  perceived  themselves  surrounded  with  the  flames,  some  of 
them  threw  themselves  down  backwards  into  the  city,  and  some  among  their  ene« 
mies  [in  the  temple  ;]  as  did  many  leap  down  to  their  own  men,  and  broke  their 
limbs  to  pieces  ;  but  a  great  number  of  those  that  wore  going  to  take  these  vio« 
lent  methods  were  prevented  by  the  fire,  though  some  prevented  the  fire  by  their 
own  swords.  However,  thc^  fire  was  on  the  sudden  carried  so  far  as  to  surround 
those  who  would  have  otherwise  perished.  As  for  Ceesar  himself,  he  could  not, 
however,  but  commiserate  those  that  thus  perished,  although  they  got  up  thither 
without  any  order  for  so  doing,  since  there  was  no  way  of  giving  them  any  relief. 
Tet  was  this  some  comfort  to  those  that  were  destroyed,  that  every  body  might 
see  that  person  grieve  for  whose  sake  they  came  to  their  end  ;  for  he  cried  out 
openly  to  them,  and  leaped  up,  and  exhorted  those  that  were  about  him  to  do 
their  utmost  to  relieve  them.  So  every  one  of  them  died  cheerfully,  as  carrying 
along  with  him  these  words,  and  this  intention  of  C»sar,  as  a  sepulchral  menu- 
ment.  Some  there  were,  indeed,  who  retired  into  the  wall  of  the  cloister,  which 
was  broad,  and  were  preserved  out  of  the  fire,  but  were  then  surroundod  by  the 
Jews  ;  and  although  they  made  resistance  against  the  Jews  for  a  long  time,  yet 
were  they  wounded  by  them,  and  at  length  they  all  fell  down  dead. 

2.  At  the  last,  a  young  man  among  them,  whose  name  was  Longus,  became 
a  decoration  to  this  sad  affair,  and  while  ever}'  one  of  them  that  perished  were 
worthy  of  a  memorial,  this  man  appeared  to  deserve  it  beyond  all  the  rest.  Now 
the  Jews  admired  this  man  for  his  courage,  and  were  farther  desirous  of  having 
him  slain ;  so  they  persuaded  him  to  come  down  to  them  upon  security  given  luis 
ibr  his  life.  But  Cornelius  his  brother  persuaded  him  on  the  contrary  not  to  tar* 
nish  their  own  glory,  nor  that  of  the  Roman  army.  He  complied  with  this  last 
advice,  and  lifiing  up  his  sword  before  both  armies,  he  slew  himself.  Yet  was 
there  one  Artorius  amon^  those  surrounded  with  the  fire  who  escaped  by  his  sub* 

-n  of  the  GentilML 
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I         tility ;  for  when  he  had  with  a  loud  voice  called  to  him  Lucius,  one  of  his  fellow 

II  ff  soldiers  that  lay  with  him  in  the SGime  tent,  and  said  to  him, — '* I  do  leave  thss 

''  heir  of  all  I  have,  if  thou  wilt  come  and  receive  me."  Upon  this  he  came  running 

^  ^    -. .   to  receive  him  readily  :  Artorius  then  threw  himself  down  upon  him,  and  saveo 

/  his  own  life,  while  he  that  received  him  was  dashed  so  vehemently  against  the 

stone  pavement  by  the  other's  weight,  that  he  died  immediately.     This  melan* 

choly  accident  made  the  Romans  sad  for  a  while,  but  still  it  made  them  more 

upon  their  guard  for  the  future,  and  was  of  advantage  to  them  against  the  delu- 

)  eions  of  the  Jews,  by  which  they  were  greatly  damaged,  through  their  unac 

^^  )/^  ^,  jquaintedness  with  the  places  and  with  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants.     Now  thit 

cloister  was  burnt  down  as  far  as  John's  tower,  which  he  built  in  the  war  ha 

made  against  Simon,  over  the  gates  that  led  to  the  Xystus.     The  Jews  also  cm 

off  the  rest  of  that  cloister  from  the  temple,  after  they  had  destroyed  those  thst 

got  up  to  it.     But  the  next  day  the  Romans  burnt  down  the  northern  cloister  en* 

tirely  as  far  as  the  east  cloister,  whose  common  angle  joined  to  the  vaJtey  that 

Was  called  Cedrony  and  was  built  over  it ;  on  which  account  the  depth  was  fright- 

ful.    And  this  was  the  state  of  the  temple  at  that  time. 

3.  Now  of  those  that  perished  by  famine  in  the  city  the  number  was  prodi. 
gious,  and  the  miseries  they  underwent  were  unspeakable ;  for  if  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  any  kind  of  food  did  any  where  appear,  a  war  was  conmienced  pre- 
sently,  and  the  dearest  friends  fell  a  fighting  one  with  another  about  it,  snatching 
from  each  other  the  most  miserable  supports  of  life.  Nor  would  men  belie*r 
that  those  who  were  dying  had  no  food,  but  the  robbers  would  search  them  whef 
they  were  expiring,  lest  any  one  should  have  concealed  food  in  their  bosoms 
and  counterfeited  dying  :  nay,  these  robbers  gaped  for  want,  and  ran  about  stum- 
bling and  staggering  along'like  mad  dogs,  and  reeling  against  the  doors  of  the 
houses  like  drunken  men ;  they  would  also,  in  the  great  distress  they  were  in, 
rush  into  the  very  same  houses  two  or  three  times  in  one  and  the  same  day. 
Moreover,  their  hunger  was  so  intolerable,  that  it  obliged  them  to  chew  every 
thing,  while  they  gathered  such  things  as  the  most  sordid  animals  would  not  touchi 
and  endured  to  eat  them  ;  nor  did  they,  at  length,  abstain  from  girdles  and  shoes, 
and  the  very  leather  which  belonged  to  their  shields  they  pulled  off  and  gnaw  ed : 
the  very  wisps  of  old  hay  became  food  to  some,  and  some  gathered  up  fibres,  and 
sold  a  very  small  weight  of  them  for  four  Attic  [drachmaj.]  But  why  do  I  de- 
scribe  the  shameless  impudence  that  the  famine  brought  on  men  in  their  eating 
inanimate  things  7  while  I  am  going  to  relate  a  matter  of  fact,  the  like  to  which 
no  history  relates,*  either  among  the  Greeks  or  barbarians.  It  is  horrible  to 
speak  of  it,  and  incredible  when  heard.  I  had,  indeed,  willingly  omitted  thit 
calamity  of  ours,  that  I  might  not  seem  to  dehver  what  is  so  portentous  to  pos- 
terity, but  that  I  have  innumerable  witnesses  to  it  in  my  own  age  ;  and,  besides, 
my  country  would  have  had  little  reason  to  thank  me  for  suppressing  the  mise- 
ries that  she  underwent  at  this  time. 

4.  There  was  a  certain  woman  that  dwelt  beyond  Jordan ;  her  name  was  Maryi 
her  father  was  Eleazar,  of  the  village  Bethezub,  which  signifies  the  House  of 
Hyssop.  She  was  eminent  for  her  family  and  her  wealth,  and  had  fied  away  to 
Jerusalem,  with  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  and  was  with  them  besieged  therein 

*  What  Josephus  observes  here,  that  no  parallel  examples  had  been  recorded  before  this  tinnc  of  such 
•leges,  wherein  mothers  were  forced  by  extremity  of  famine  to  eat  their  own  children,  as  had  bees 
threatened  to  the  Jews,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  upon  obstinate  disoI)edience,  and  more  than  once  fulfilled 
'see  my  Boyle^s  Lectures,  p.  210 — 214.)  is  by  Dr.  Hudson  supposed  to  have  had  two  or  three  parallel 
•xamp.es  in  later  ages.  He  might  have  had  more  examples,  1  suppose,  of  persons  on  shipboard,  or  m 
a  desert  iisland,  casting  lots  for  each  other's  bodies.  Dut  all  this  was  only  in  cases  where  they  knew  of 
hO  possible  way  to  avoid  death  themselves  but  by  killing  and  eating  others.  Whether  such'examplss 
come  up  to  the  present  case  may  be  donhted.  The  Romans  were  not  only  willing  but  ver^'  desirous  tt 
grant  those  Jews  in  Jerusalem  lioth  their  lives  and  their  liberties,  and  to  save  both  their  city  and  theti 
lemple.  But  the  zealots,  the  robbers,  and  the  seditious,  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  siibmissioa. 
'I'hev  voluntarily  chose  to  reduce  the  citizens  to  that  extremity,  as  tc  force  mothers  to  this  unnatural  bar 
banty,  \v))ich  in  all  its  circumstances  has  not,  I  still  suppose,  been  hitheito  paralleled  among  tha  i9A 
o£  niankipd. 
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it  this  time.  The  other  effects  of  this  woman  had  been  already  seized  upon, 
■uch  I  mean  as  she  had  brought  with  her  out  of  Perea,  and  removed  to  the  city. 
What  she  had  treasured  up  besides,  as  also  what  food  she  had  contrived  to  save, 
had  been  also  carried  off  by  the  rapacious  guards,  who  came  every  day  running 
into  her  house  for  that  purpose.  This  put  the  poor  woman  into  a  very  great  pas. 
sion  ;  and  by  the  frequent  reproaches  and  imprecations  she  cast  at  these  rapa« 
cious  villains,  she  had  provoked  them  to  anger  against  her ;  but  none  of  them, 
either  out  of  the  indignation  she  had  raised  against  herself,  or  out  of  commise- 
ration  of  her  case,  would  take  away  her  life  ;  and  if  she  found  any  food,  she 
perceived  her  labours  were  for  others,  and  not  for  herself;  and  it  was  now  be* 
come  impossible  for  her  any  way  to  find  any  more  food,  while  the  famine  pierced 
through  her  very  bowels  and  marrow,  when  also  her  passion  fired  to  a  degree 
beyond  the  famine  itself;  nor  did  she  consult  with  any  thing  but  with  her  passion 
and  the  necessity  she  was  in.  She  then  attempted  a  most  unnatural  thing,  and 
snatching  up  her  son,  who  was  a  child  sucking  at  her  breast,  she  said, — *'  O  thou 
miserable  infant !  for  whom  shall  I  preserve  thee  in  this  war,  this  famine,  and  ^  ^J 
this  sedition  7  As  to  the  war  with  the  Romans,  if  they  preserve  our  lives,  w« 
must  be  slaves.  This  famine  also  will  destroy  us  even  before  that  slavery  comes 
upon  us.  Yet  are  the  seditious  rogues  more  terrible  than  both  the  other. 
Uome  on  ;  be  thou  my  food,  and  be  thou  a  fury  to  these  seditious  varlets,  and  a 
byword  to  the  world,  which  is  all  that  is  now  wanting  to  complete  the  calamities 
.  of  us  Jews."  As  soon  as  she  had  said  this,  she  slew  her  son,  and  then  roasted 
him,  and  ate  the  one-half  of  him,  and  kept  the  other  half  by  her,  concealed. 
Upon  this  the  seditious  came  in  presently,  and  smelling  the  horrid  scent  of  this 
(bod,  they  threatened  her,  that  they  would  cut  her  throat  immediately,  if  she  did 
not  show  them  what  food  she  had  gotten  ready.  She  replied,  that  *'  she  had 
saved  a  very  fine  portion  of  it  for  tliem ;"  and  withal  uncovered  what  was  lef) 
of  her  son.  Hereupon  they  were  seized  with  a  horror  and  amazement  of  mind, 
and  stood  astonished  at  the  sight,  when  she  said  to  them, — '^*  This  is  mine  own 
•on,  and  what  hath  been  done  was  mine  own  doing.  Come,  eat  of  this  food, 
for  I  have  eaten  of  it  myself.  Do  not  you  pretend  to  be  either  more  tender  than 
•  woman,  or  more  compassionate  than  a  mother  :  but  if  you  be  so  scrupulous, 
and  do  abominate  this  my  sacrifice,  as  I  have  eaten  the  one-half,  let  the  rest  be 
reserved  for  me  also."  Afler  which  those  men  went  out  trembUng,  being  never 
to  much  affrighted  at  any  thing  as  they  were  at  this,  and  witli  some  difliculty 
they  lefl  the  rest  of  that  meat  to  the  mother.  Upon  whicl:  the  whole  city  was 
fill!  of  this  horrid  action  immediately :  and  while  every  body  laid  this  miserable 
case  before  their  own  eyes,  they  trembled,  as  if  this  unheard  of  action  had  been 
done  by  themselves.  So  those  that  were  thus  distressed  by  the  famine  were  very 
desirous  to  die,  and  those  already  dead  were  esteemed  happy,  because  they  had 
not  lived  long  enough  either  to  hear  or  to  see  such  miseries. 

5.  This  sad  instance  was  quickly  told  to  the  Romans,  some  of  which  could  not 
believe  it,  and  others  pitied  the  distress  which  the  Jews  were  under ;  but  there 
were  many  of  them  who  were  hereby  induced  to  a  more  bitter  hatred  than  ordi* 
nary  against  our  nation.  But  for  Csesar,  he  excused  himself  before  God  as  to 
this  matter,  and  said,  "  that  he  had  proposed  peace  and  liberty  to  the  Jews,  as 
Tell  as  an  oblivion  of  all  their  former  insolent  practices ;  but  that  they,  instead 
of  concordj  had  chosen  sedition  ;  instead  of  peace,  war ;  and,  before  satiety  and 
abundance,  a  famine :  that  they  had  begun  with  their  own  hands  to  burn  down 
cnat  temple  which  we  have  preserved  hitherto ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  deserved 
to  eat  such  food  as  this  was ;  that,  however,  this  horrid  action  of  eating  an  own 
child  ought  to  be  covered  with  the  overthrow  of  their  ver^  country  itself:  and 
men  ought  not  to  leave  such  a  city  upon  the  habitable  earth,,  to  be  seen  by  tiui 
•an,  wherein  mothers  are  thus  fed,  although  such  food  be  fiUcr  for  the  fa'theni 
than  for  the  mothers  to  eat  of,  since  it  is  they  that  continue  still  in  a  state  of  wai 
gainst  us,  ailer  they  have  undergone  such  miseries  as  these."  And  at  the  i 
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time  that  he  said  this,  he  reflected  on  the  desperate  condition  these  men  most  bt 
tn ;  nor  could  he  expect  that  such  men  could  be  recovered  to  sobriety  of  mm4 
after  they  had  indurcd  those  very  sofierings,  for  the  avoiding  whereof  it  only  wat 
probable  they  might  have  repented. 


•c 


CHAP.  IV. 

When  the  Banks  toere  completed,  and  the  Battering-Hams  brought  and  coM  di 

nothing,  Titus  gave  Orders  to  set  Fire  to  the  Gates  of  the  Temple:  in  no  long 

Time  after  which  the  holy  House  itself  was  burnt  down,  even  against 

his  Consent. 

§  1.  Am)  now  two  of  the  legions  had  completed  their  banks  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  month  Lous  [Ah.]  Whereupon  Titus  gave  orders  that  the  battenng.rami 
should  be  brought,  and  set  over  against  the  western  edifice  of  the  inner  temple; 
for,  before  these  were  brought,  the  firmest  of  all  the  other  engines  had  battered 
the  wall  for  six  days  together  without  ceasing,  without  making  any  iropresssion 
upon  it ;  but  the  vast  largeness  and  strong  connection  of  the  stones  was  superior 
to  that  engine  and  to  the  other  battering-rams  also.  Other  Romans  did,  indeed, 
undermine  the  foundations  of  the  northern  gate,  and,  afler  a  world  of  pains,  re- 
moved the  outermost  stones ;  yet  was  the  gate  still  upheld  by  the  inner  stones^ 
and  stood  still  unhurt ;  till  the  workmen,  despairing  of  all  such  attempts  by  en. 
gines  and  crows,  brought  their  ladders  to  the  cloisters.'  Now  the  Jews  did  not 
mtemipt  them  in  so  doing ;  but  when  they  were  gotten  up  they  fell  upon  then^ 
and  fought  with  them  ;  some  of  them  they  thrust  down,  and  threw  them  back- 
wards headlong ;  others  of  them  they  met  and  slew :  they  also  beat  many  of  thos# 
chat  went  down  the  ladders  again,  and  slew  them  with  their  swords  before  they 
could  bring  their  shields  to  protect  them;  nay,  some  of  the  ladders  they  threw 
down  from  above  when  they  were  full  of  armed  men :  a  great  slaughter  wai 
made  of  the  Jews  also  at  the  same  time,  while  those  that  bare  the  ensigns  fought 
hard  for  them,  as  deeming  it  a  terrible  thing,  and  what  would  tend  to  their  great 
shame  if  Ihcy  permitted  them  to  be  stolen  away.  Yet  did  the  Jews  at  lengm  gel 
Possession  of  these  engines,  and  destroyed  those  that  had  gone  up  the  ladders,  whiU 
the  rest  were  so  intimidated  by  what  those  suffered  who  were  slain  that  they  ro« 
tired^  although  none  of  the  Romans  died  without  having  done  good  service  be- 
fore his  death.  Of  the  seditious  those  that  had  fought  bravely  in  the  former  battles 
did  the  like  now ;  as  besides  them  did  Dcazar,  the  brother's  son  of  Simon  the 
tyrant.  But  when  Titus  perceived  that  his  endeavours  to  spare  a  foreign  temple 
turned  to  the  damage  of  his  soldiers,  and  made  them  be  killed,  he  gave  order  to 
set  the  gates  on  fire. 

'  2.  In  the  mean  time  there  deserted  to  him  Ananus,  who  came  from  Emmao^ 
the  most  bloody  of  all  Simon's  guards,  and  Archilaus,  the  son  of  Magadatus^ 
they  hoping  to  be  still  forgiven,  because  they  left  the  Jews  at  a  time  when  they 
were  the  conquerors.  Titus  objected  this  to  these  men  as  a  cunning  trick  ot 
theirs  ;  and  as  he  had  been  informed  of  their  other  barbarities  towards  the  Jew^ 
he  was  going  in  all  haste  to  have  them  both  slain.  He  told  them,  ''  that  they 
were  only  driven  to  this  desertion  because  of  the  iitmost  distress  they  were  ia, 
and  did  not  come  sway  of  their  own  good  disposition ;  end  that  those  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  preserved,  by  whom  their  own  city  was  already  set  on  fire,  out  of 
which  fire  they  now  hurried  themselves  away."  However,  the  security  he  had 
promised  deserters  overcame  his  resentments,  and  he  dismissed  them  accordingly, 
though  he  did  not  give  them  the  same  pnvileges  that  he  had  afforded  to  others. 
And  now  the  soldiers  had  already  put  fire  to  the  gates,  and  the  silver  that  wai 
•ver  them  quickly  carried  the  flames  to  the  wood  that  was  within  it,  whence  ii 
Apruad  itself  all  on  the  sudden,  and  caught  hold  of  the  cloisters.    Upon  the  Jews 
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•eeing  iAs  fhts  all  about  them,  their  spirits  sunk,  together  with  tlieir  bodies,  an<S 
they  were  under  such  astonishment  that  not  one  of  them  made  any  haste  either 
to  defend  himself  or  to  quench  the  fire,  but  they  stood  as  mute  spectators  of  it 
only.  However,  they  did  not  so  grieve  at  the  loss  of  what  was  now  burning  as  to 
mw  wiser  thereby  for  the  time  to  come ;  but,  as  though  the  holy  house  itself  had 
been  on  fire  already,  they  whetted  their  passions  against  the  Romans.  This  fire 
prevailed  during  that  day  and  the  next  also ;  for  the  soldiers  were  not  able  to  bum 
tU  the  cloisters  that  were  round  about  together  at  one  time,  but  only  by  pieces. 

3.  But  then,  on  the  next  day,  Titus  commanded  part  of  his  army  to  quench  the 
fire,  and  to  make  a  road  for  the  more  easy  marching  up  of  the  legions,  while  ho 
himself  gathered  the  commanders  together.  Of  those  there  were  assembled  the 
iix  principal  persons,  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  commander  [under  the  general] 
of  the  whole  army,  with  Sextus  Cerealis,  the  commander  of  the  fifth  legion,  and 
Larcius  Lepidus  the  commander  of  the  tenth  legion,  and  Titus  Frigius,  the  com- 
mander of  the  fifteenth  legion ;  there  was  also  with  them  Eternius,  the  leader  of 
the  two  legions  that  came  from  Alexandria,  and  Marcus  Antonius  Julianus,  pro* 
curator  of  Judea :  aAer  these  came  together  also  the  rest  of  the  procurators  and 
tribunes.  Titus  propSsed  to  these,  that  they  should  give  him  their  advice  what 
should  be  done  about  the  holy  house.  Now  some  of  these  thought  <*  it  would  ba 
the  best  way  to  act  according  to  the  rules  of  war  [and  demolish  it,]  because  the 
Jews  would  never  leave  off  rebelling  while  that  house  was  standing,  at  which 
house  it  was  that  they  used  to  get  all  together."  Others  of  them  were  of  opinion, 
that  "  in  case  the  Jews  would  leave  it,  and  none  of  them  would  lay  their  arms 
up  in  it,  he  might  save  it ;  but  that  in  case  they  got  upon  it,  and  fought  any 
more,  he  might  bum  it ;  because  it  must  then  be  looked  upon  not  as  a  holy  house, 
but  as  a  citadel ;  and  that  the  impiety  of  burning  it  would  then  belong  to  those 
that  forced  this  to  be  done,  and  not  to  them."  But  Titus  said,  that  *'  although 
the  Jews  should  get  upon  that  holy  house,  and  fight  us  thence,  yet  ought  we  noi 
to  revenge  ourselves  oh  things  that  are  inanimate  instead  of  the  men  themselves ; 
and  that  he  was  not  in  any  case  for  burning  down  so  vast  a  work  as  that  was, 
because  this  would  be  a  mischief  to  the  Romans  themselves,  as  it  would  be  an 
ornament  to  their  government  while  it  continued."  So  Fronto,  and  Alexander, 
and  Cerealis,  grew  bold  upon  that  declaration,  and  agreed  to  the  opinion  of  Titus. 
Thetk  was  this  assembly  dissolved,  when  Titus  had  given  order  to  the  comman- 
ien  that  the  rest  of  their  forces  should  lie  still,  but  that  they  should  make  use  of 
■ucb  as  were  most  courageous  in  this  attack.  So  he  commanded  that  the  chosen 
men  that  were  takeir  out  of  the  cohorts  should  make  their  way  through  the  ruins, 
and  quench  the  fire. 

4.  Now,  it  is  true,  that  on  this  day  the  Jews  were  so  weary,  and  under  such 
ronstemation,  that  they  refrained  from  any  attacks.  But  on  the  next  day  they 
gathered  their  whole  force  together,  and  ran  upon  those  that  guarded  the  outward 
lourt  of  the  temple  very  boldly  through  the  east  gate,  and  this  about  the  second 
kour  of  the  day.  These  guards  received  that  their  attack  with  great  bravery. 
)nd  by  covering  themselves  with  their  shields  before,  as  if  it  were  with  a  wall, 
0iey  drew  their  squadrons  close  together ;  yet  was  it  evident  that  they  could  nc 
abide  there  very  long,  but  would  be  overborne  by  the  multitude  of  those  that  sal 
lied  out  upon  them,  and  by  the  heat  of  their  passion.  However,  Caesar  seeing, 
from  the  tower  of  Antonia,  that  this  squadron  was  likely  to  give  way,  he  ser 
■ome  chosen  horsemen  to  support  them.  Hereupon  the  Jews  found  themselves 
iiot  able  to  sustain  their  onset,  and,  upon  the  slaughter  of  those  in  the  forefront, 
many  of  the  rest  were  put  to  flight.  But  as  the  IU)mans  were  going  off,  the  Jews 
turned  upon  them,  and  fought  them ;  and  as  those  Romans  came  back  upon  them, 
they  retreated  again,  until  about  the  fiflh  hour  of  the  day  they  were  overborne, 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  the  inner  [court  of  the]  temple. 

5.  So  Titus  retired  into  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  resolved  to  storm  the  temole 
tho  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  with  his  whole  army,  and  to  encamp  rouim 


t 
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about  the  holy  house  But  as  for  that  house,  God  had  for  certam  long  agk 
doomed  it  to  the  fire  *  and  now  that  fatal  day  was  come,  according  to  the  revo 

^  lution  of  ages  ;  it  was  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Lous  [AbJ  upon  which  it  wa> 
formerly  burnt  by  the  king  of  Babylon :  although  these  flames  took  their  nm 
from  the  Jews  themselves,  and  were  occasioned  by  them :  for  upon  Titus's  reti* 
ring,  the  seditious  lay  still  for  a  little  while,  and  then  attacked  the  Romans  again, 
when  those  that  guarded  the  holy  house  fought  with  those  that  quenched  the  fire 
that  was  burning  in  the  inner  [court  of  the]  temple ;  but  these  Romans  put  tbt 
Jews  to  flight,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  holy  house  itself.  At  which  time  one 
of  the  soldiers,  without  staying  for  any  orders,  and  without  any  concern  or  dread 
upon  him  at  so  great  an  undertaking,  and  being  hurried  only  by  a  certain  divine 
fury,  snatched  somewhat  out  of  the  materials  that  were  on  fire,  and  being  lifted 
up  by  another  soldier,  he  set  fire  to  a  golden  window,  through  which  there  was  a 
passage  to  the  rooms  that  were  round  about  the  holy  house,  on  the  north  side  of 
.  It.    As  the  flames  went  upward,  the  Jews  made  a  great  clamour,  such  as  so  mighty 

*  *v  an  aflliction  required,  and  ran  together  to  prevent  it:  and  now  they  spared  not 
their  lives  any  longer,  nor  suflered  any  thing  to  restrain  their  force,  since  that 

/   holy  house  was  perishing,  for  whose  «ike  it  was  that  thty  kept  such  a  guard 

f    about  it. 

6.  And  now  a  certain  person  came  running  to  Titus,  and  told  him  of  this  fire, 
AS  he  was  resting  himself  in  his  tent  afler  the  last  battle  ;  whereupon  he  rose  up 

x/  in  great  haste,  and«  as  he  was,  ran  to  the  holy  house,  in  order  to  have  a  stop  put 
to  Sie  fire ;  afler  him  followed  all  his  commanders,  and  afler  them  followed  the 
several  legions  in  great  astonishment :  so  there  was  a  great  clamour  and  tunrak 
raised,  as  was  natural  upon  the  disorderly  motion  of  so  great  an  army.  Theo 
did  CsBsar,  both  by  calling  to  the  soldiers  that  were  fighting  with  a  loud  voice 
and  by  giving  a  signal  to  them  with  his  right  hand,  order  them  to  quench  the  fire. 
But  they  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  though  he  spake  so  bud,  having  their  ean 
already  dinned  by  a  greater  noise  another  way  :  nor  did  they  attend  to  the  signal 
he  made  with  his  hand  neither,  as  still  some  of  them  were  distracted  with  fightings 
and  others  with  passion.  But  as  for  the  legions  that  came  running  thither,  nei- 
tber  any  persuasions  nor  any  threatenings  could  restrain  their  violence ;  but  each 
one's  own  passion  was  his  commander  at  this  time ;  and  as  they  were  crowding 
into  the  temple  together,  many  of  them  were  trampled  on  by  one  another,  while  a 
sreat  number  fell  among  the  ruins  of  the  cloisters,  which  were  still  hot  and  smo^ 
Eing,  »nd  were  destroyed  in  the  same  miserable  way  with  those  whom  they  had 
conquered :  and  when  they  were  come  near  the  holy  house,  they  made  as  if  they 
did  not  so  much  as  hear  Caesar's  orders  to  the  contrary ;  but  they  encouraged 
those  that  were  before  them  to  set  it  on  fire.  As  for  the  seditious,  they  were  in 
too  great  distress  already  to  aflbrd  their  assistance  [towards  quenching  the  fire  :1 
they  were  every  where  slain,  and  every  where  beaten  ;  and  as  for  a  great  part  of 
the  people,  they  were  weak,  and  without  arms,  and  had  their  throats  cut  wherever 
they  were  caught.  Now  round  about  the  altar  lay  dead  bodies  heaped  one  upon 
another,  as  at  the  steps*  going  up  to  it  ran  a  great  quantity  of  their  blood,  whithei 
also  the  dead  bodies  that  were  slain  above  [on  the  altar]  fell  down. 

7.  And  now,  since  Caesar  was  no  way  able  to  restrain  the  enthusiastic  fury  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  fire  proceeded  on  more  and  more,  he  went  into  the  holy  placa 
of  the  temple,  with  his  commanders,  and  saw  it,  with  what  was  in  it,  which  ha 
found  to  be  far  superior  to  what  the  relations  of  foreigners  contained,  and  not  in* 
ferior  to  wtiat  we  ourselves  boasted  of  and  believed  about  it.  But  as  the  flame 
had  not  as  yet  reached  to  its  inward  parts,  but  was  still  consuming  the  rooms  that 
were  about  the  holy  house,  and  Titus  supposing,  what  the  fact  was,  that  the  houaa 

*  These  steps  to  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  seem  here  either  an  improper  and  inaccurate  exprettioa  ol 
#osephu8f  since  it  was  unlawful  to  make  ladder  steps  (see  the  description  of  the  templet,  chap.  xiii.  anJ 
jKMe  on  Antiq.  B.  iv.  ch.  viii.  sect  5^  or  else  those  steps  or  stairs  we  now  use  were  invented  before  ihs  davs 
•r  Herod  tt.e  <^reat,  and  had  been  here  built  by  bim ;  though  the  ^%ter  Jews  always  deny  iu  and  say,  tnrt 
•rail  Ueiod*s  »,  te  wa«  aaewd«d  to  bv  ■■  affdivitv  mi 
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itself  iDifjht  yel  be  saved,  he  came  up  in  haste,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
foldivrs  to  quench  the  fire ;  and  gave  order  to  Liberahus,  the  centurion,  and  one 
of  those  spearmen  that  were  about  him,  to  beat  the  soldiers  that  were  refractory   ^^,„» 
with  their  staves,  and  to  restrain  them  :  yet  were  their  passions  too  hard  for  the 
regards  they  had  for  Cffisar,  and  the  dread  they  had  of  him  who  forbade  them,    ^     ' 
M  was  their  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and  a  certain  vehement  inclination  to  fight  them    jf,  ^^ 
too  hard  for  them  also.     Moreover,  the  hope  of  plunder  induced  many  to  go  on, 
as  having  this  opinion,  that  all  the  places  within  were  full  of  money,  and  .as  seeing  r 

that  all  around  about  it  was  made  of  gold.     And,  besides,  one  of  those  that  went  ^ 
into  the  place  prevented  Csesar,  when  he  ran  so  hastily  out  to  restrain  the  soldiers,      / 
•nd  threw  the  fire  upon  the  hinges  of  the  gate,  in  the  dark ;  whereby  the  flame    /  ^  */ 
burst  out  from  within  the  holy  house  itself  immediately,  when  the  commanders 
retired,  and  Ceesar  with  them,  and  when  nobody  any  longer  forbade  those  that 
were  without  to  set  fire  to  it.     And  thus  was  the  holy  house  burnt  down  without 
CsBsar's  approbation. 

8.  Now,  although  any  one  would  justly  lament  the  destruction  of  such  a  woric   j  I    , 
as  this  was,  since  it  was  the  most  admirable  of  all  the  works  that  we  have  seen  '  ^r»2 
or  heard,  both  for  its  curious  structure  and  its  magnitude,  and  also  for  the  vast        "  ' 
wealth  bestowed  upon  it,  as  well  as  for  the  glorious  reputation  it  had  for  its  hoii-    ^  ^  ^  ^ 
ness ;  yet  might  such  a  one  comfort  himself  with  this  thought,  that  it  was  fate 
that  decreed  it  so  to  be,  which  is  inevitable,  both  as  to  living  creatures  and  as  to 
works  and  places  also.     However,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  accuracy  of  this  •^'■' 
period  thereto  relating ;  for  the  same  month  and  day  were  now  observed,  as  I      r-^ 
•aid  before,  wherein  the  holy  house  was  burnt  formerly  by  the  Babylonians.    Now      *  "* 
the  number  of  years  that  passed  from  its  first  foundation,  which  was  laid  by  King  /  i    \ 
Solomon,  till  this  its  destruction,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  / 

of  Vespasian,  are  collected  to  be  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty,  besides 
■even  months  and  fifteen  days ;  and  from  the  second  building  of  it,  which  was 
done  by  Haggai,  in  the  socond  year  of  Cyrus  the  king,  till  its  destruction  under 
Vespasian,  there  were  six  hundred  thirty-nine  years  and  forty-five  days. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  great  Distress  the  Jews  teere  m  upon  the  Cmfiagration  of  the  Hdy  Houh 
Concerning  a  false  Prophet,  and  the  Signs  that  preceded  this  DestrtuUon. 

il.  Whilb  the  holy  house  was  on  fire,  every  thing  was  plundered  that  came  Pt 
and,  and  ten  thousand  of  those  that  were  caught  were  slain  :  nor  wae  tliero  a 
commiseration  of  any  age,  or  any  reverence  of  gravity,  but  caildren  and  old 
men,  and  profane  persons,  and  priests,  were  all  slain  in  the  same  manner ;  so  that 
this  war  went  round  all  sorts  of  men,  and  brought  them  to  destruction,  and  as 
well  those  that  made  supplication  for  their  lives  as  those  that  defended  themselves 
by  fighting.  The  fiame  was  also  carried  a  long  way,  and  made  an  eclio,  toge- 
ther  with  the  groans  of  those  that  were  slain ;  and  because  this  hill  was  high,  and 
the  works  at  the  temple  were  very  great  one  would  have  thought  the  whole  city 
liad  been  on  fire.  Nor  can  one  imagine  any  thing  either  greater  or  more  terrible 
than  this  noise ;  for  there  was  at  once  a  shout  of  the  Roman  legions,  who  were 
inarching  all  together,  and  a  sad  clamour  of  the  seditious,  who  were  now  bur* 
rounded  with  fire  and  sword.  The  people  also  that  were,  led  above  were  beaten 
back  upon  the  enemy,  and  under  a  great  consternation,  and  made  sad  moans  ar 
fhe  calamity  they  were  under :  the  multitude  also  that  was  in  the  city  joined  in 
this  outcry  with  those  that  were  upon  the  hill :  and,  besides,  many  of  those  thai 
were  worn  away  by  the  famine,  and  their  mouths  almost  closed,  when  they  saw 
iie  fire  of  tlie  holy  house,  they  exerted  their  iitmort  strength,  and  brake  out  iii*s 
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|Toans  and  outcries  again :  Perea*  did  also  return  the  echo,  as  well  as  the  mouB 
ttiins  round  about  [the  city,]  and  augmented  the  force  of  the  entire  noise.  Yel 
*#'as  the  misery  itself  more  terrible  than  this  disorder ;  for  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  hill  itself,  on  ^hich  the  temple  stood,  was  seething  hot,  as  full  of  fire  oi 
<rvery  part  of  it ;  that  the  blood  was  larger  in  quantity  than  the  fire,  and  those  thai 
«vere  slain  more  in  number  than  those  that  slew  them :  for  the  ground  did  no 
ivhere  appear  visible,  for  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  on  it ;  but  the  sqldiers  weo^ 

n  over  heaps  of  those  bodies,  as  they  ran  upon  such  as  fled  from  them*  And  now 
It  was  that  the  multitude  of  the  robbers  were  thrust  out  [of  the  inner  court  of  tht 

i^  f^  lemple]  by  the  Romans,  and  had  much  ado  to  get  into  the  outward  court,  and  from 
thence  into  the  city,  while  the  remainder  of  the  populace  fled  into  the  cloister  of 
that  outer  court.     As  for  the  priests,  some  of  them  plucked  up  from  the*holy  house 

^_^     Che  spikesf  that  were  upon  it,  with  their  bases,  which  were  made  of  lead,  and 

.  ))y  shot  them  at  the  Romans  instead  of  darts.     But  then,  as  they  gained  nothing  by 

'     so  doing,  and  as  the  fire  burst  out  upon  them,  they  retired  to  the  wall,  that  was 

eight  cubits  broad,  and  there  they  tarried ;  yet  did  two  of  these  of  eminence  among 

» f  -vM  them,  who  might  have  saved  themselves  by  going  over  to  the  Romans,  or  have 
borne  up  with  courage,  and  taken  their  fortune  with  the  others,  throw  themselves 
intc  the  fire,  and  were  burnt,  together  with  the  holy  house :  their  names  were 
MeiruSf  the  son  of  Belgas,  and  Joseph^  the  son  of  Daleus. 

2.  And  now  the  Romans,  judging  that  it  was  in  vain  to  spare  what  was  round 
about  the  holy  house,  burnt  all  those  places,  as  also  the  remains  of  the  cloisten 
and  the  gates,  two  excepted  ;  the  one  on  the  east  side  and  the  other  on  the  south ; 
both  which,  however,  they  burnt  afterward.  They  also  burnt  down  the  treasury- 
chambers,  in  which  was  an  immense  quantity  of  money,  and  an  immense  number 
of  garments,  eCnd  other  precious  goods  there  reposited ;  and,  to  speak  all  in  a  few 
words,  there  it  was  that  the  entire  riches  of  the  Jews  were  heaped  up  together 
while  the  rich  people  had  there  built  themselves  chambers  [to  contain  such  fiir 
niturc.]  The  soldiers  also  came  to  the  rest  of  the  cloisters  that  were  in  the  outa 
[court  of  the]  temple,  whither  the  women  and  children,  and  a  great  mixed  multi 
tudc  of  the  people,  fled,  in  number  about  six  thousand.  But  before  Csesar  haA 
determined  any  thing  about  these  people,  or  given  the  commanders  any  orders  re. 
laling  to  them,  the  soldiers  were  in  such  a  rage  that  they  set  that  cloister  on  fire; 
by  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  some  of  these  were  destroyed  by  throwini 
tl\emselves  down  headlong,  and  some  were  burnt  in  the  cloisters  themselves.  N'/t 
did  any  one  of  them  escape  with  his  life.  A  false  prophet  was  the  occasion^  of 
these  people's  destruction,  who  had  made  a  public  proclamation  in  the  city  that 
^ery  day,  that  "  God  commanded  them  to  get  up  upon  the  temple,  and  that  there 
they  should  receive  miraculous  signs  of  their  deliverance."  Now  there  was  then 
h  great  number  of  false  prophets  suborned  by  the  tyrants  to  impose  on  the  people, 
who  denounced  this  to  them,  that  they  should  wait  for  deliverance  from  God  ;  that 
this  was  in  order  to  keep  them  from  deserting,  and  that  they  might  be  buoyed  up 
above  fear  and  care  by  such  hopes.  Nojv  a  man  that  is  in  adversity  does  easily 
comply  with  such  promises ;  for  when  such  a  seducer  makes  him  believe  thai 
he  shall  he  delivered  from  those  miseries  which  oppress  him,  then  it  is  that  tha 
patient  is  full  of  hopes  of  such  his  deliverance. 

3.  Thus  wero  the  miserable  people  persuaded  by  these  deceivers,  and  such 

*  This  Perea,  if  thv  word  be  not  mistaken  in  the  copies,  cannot  well  be  that  Perea  which  was  berond 
Jordan,  whose  mountains  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Jordan,  and  much  too  remote  from  Jerik 
iBLlem  to  join  this  echo  at  the  conflagration  of  the  temple ;  but  Perea  must  be  rather  some  mountains  b» 
Tond  the  brook  Cedron,  as  was  the  mount  of  Olives,  or  some  others,  about  such  a  distance  from  Jerusfr 
lein  :  which  observation  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  a  wonder  our  commentators  here  take  no  notice  of  it 

f  Reland,  I  think,  heie  judges  well,  when  he  interprets  these  spikes  (of  those  that  stood  on  the  top  of 
ibe  holy  house)  with  shaip  points:  they  were  fixed  into  lead  to  prevent  the  birds  from  sitting thent,  tni 
defiling  the  holy  house ;  for  such  spikes  there  were  now  upon  it,  as  Josephus  himself  hath  already  i 
■^  B.  V.  ch.  v.  sect  6. 

•  Reland  here  justly  tak^s  notice,  that  these  Jews,  who  had  deipiied  tht  inu  Prophet^wtn  i 
1  and  ddudod  by  these/a^  c 
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M  belied  God  himaelf ;  while  they  did  not  attend  nor  give  credit  to  the  signs  thai 
were  so  evident,  and  did  so  plainly  foretell  their  future  desolation,  but  like  men 
infatuated,  without  either  eyes  to  see  or  minds  to  consider,  did  not  regard  the  de 
nunciations  that  God  made  to  tliem.     Thus  there  was  a  star*  resembling  a  sword 
which  stood  over  the  city,  and  a  comet*  that  continued  a  whole  year.     Thus  alsu  v 
before  tae  Jews'  rebellion,  and  before  those  commotions  which  preceded  the  war    '  W  ^  ^ 
when  the  people  were  come  in  great  crowds  to  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  on 
the  eighth  dayf  of  the  month  Xanthicus  [Nisan,]  "ind  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  nighi 
■o  great  a  light  shone  round  the  altar  and  the  holy  house,  that  it  appeared  to  be        ^ 
bright  daytime ;  which  light  lasted  for  half  an  hour.     This  light  seemed  to  be  c    /  ^  ^ 
good  sign  to  the  unskilful,  but  was  so  interpreted  by  the  sacred  scribes  as  to  porten(2 
Siose  events  that  followed  immediately  upon  it.  At  the  same  festival  also,  a  heifer 
t8  she  was  led  by  the  high  priest  to  be  sacrificed,  brought  forth  a  lamb  in  the  midsc       ^' 
of  the  temple.      Moreover,  the  eastern  gate  of  the  mner  [court  of  the  temple,] 
which  was  of  brass,  and  vastly  heavy,  and   had  been  with  difficulty  shut  by   / 
twenty  men,  and  rested  upon  a  basis  armed  with  iron,  and  had  bolts  fastened  very  ^t*/*/ 
deep  into  the  firm  floor,  which  was  there  made  of  one  entire  stone,  was  seen 
to  be  opened  of  its  own  accord  about  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night.  Now  those  thai 
kept  watch  in  the  temple  came  hereupon  running  to  the  captain  of  the   temple, 
and  told  him  of  it,  who  then  came  up  thither,  and  not  without  great  difficulty 
was  able  to  shut  the  gate  again.     This  also  appeared  to  the  vulgar  to  be  a  very       '  ^ 
happy  prodigy,  as  if  God  did  thereby  open  them  the  gate  of  happiness.     But  tho 
men  of  learning  understood  it,  that  the  security  of  their  holy  house  was  dissolved      ,  ,^ 
of  its  own  accord,  and  that  the  gate  was  opened  for  the  advantage  of  their  ene-    - 
mies.     So  these  publicly  declared,  that  the  signal  foreshowed  the  desolation  that        \ 
was  coming  upon  them.      Besides  these,  a  few*days  after  that  feast,  on  the  ono        -^j 
and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Artemisius  [Jyar,]  a  certain  prodigious  and  incre* 
dible  phenomenon  appeared :  I  suppose  the  account  of  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fable, 
were  it  not  related  by  those  that  saw  it,  and  were  not  the  events  that  followed  it     ' 
of  so  confdderable  a  nature  as  to  deserve  such  signals  :  for,  before  sunsetting,    ^      ^ 
chariots  and  troops  of  soldiers  in  their  armour  were  seen  running  about  among 
the  clouds,  and  surrounding  of  cities.      Moreover,  at  the  feast  which  we  call 
Pentecotiy  as  the  priests  were  going  by  night  into  the  innerj:  [court  of  the]  temple, 
as  their  custom  was,  to  perform  their  sacred  ministrations,  they  said,  that  in  the 
first  place  they  felt  a  quaking,  and  heard  a  great  noise,  and  after  that  they  heard 
a  sound  as  of  a  multitude,  saying,  "  Let  us  remove  hence."     But  what  is  still 
jnore  terrible,  there  was  one  Jesus  the  son  of  Ananus,  a  plebeian  and  a  husband* 
man,  who  four  years  before  the  war  began,  and  at  that  time  the  city  was  in  very 
great  peace  and  prosperity,  came  to  that  feast  whereon  it  is  our  custom  for  every 
'jno  to  make  tabernacles  to  God  in  the  temple,§  began,  on  a  sudden  to  cry  aloud, 
— "  A  voice  from  the  east,  a  voice  from  the  west,  a  voice  from  the  four  winds,  a 
voice  against  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  house,  a  voice  against  the  bridegrooms  and 
Ae  brides,  and  a  voice   against  this  whole  people. '*     This  was  his  cry,  as  ho 
went  about  by  day  and  by  night,  in  all  the  lanes  of  the  city.      However,  certain 

•  Whether  Joeephus  means,  that  this  star  waii  different  from  that  comet  which  lasted  a  whole  jeur, 
cannot  certainly  determme.     His  words  most  favour  their  being  different  one  from  anottwr. 

f  Since  Josephus  still  used  the  Syro- Macedonian  month  Xanthicus  for  the  Jewish  month  Nisan,  thb 
tlh,  or,  as  Nicephorus  read  it,  this  ninth  of  Xanthicus  or  Ni»n  was  almost  a  week  before  the  PassoTer 
■9  the  14th  :  about  which  time  we  learn  from  St.  John,  that  many  used  to  go  out  oftht  country  to  Jerw 
lualem  topurify  themselvts^  John,  xi.  55,  with  xit.  1,  in  agreement  with  Josephus  also,  B.  ▼.  ch.  iii.  san, 
I.  And  it  might  well  be,  that  in  the  sifht  of  these  this  extraordinary  light  might  appear. 

I  This  here  seems  to  be  the  court  of  the  priests. 

f  Both  Reland  and  Havercainp  m  this  place  after  the  natural  punctuation  and  sense  of  Josephus,  afed 
this  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Valesius  and  IX'.  Hudson,  lest  Jobephus  should  say,  that  the  Jews  bulk 
booths  nr  tents  within  the  temple^  at  the  feast  ot  Tsbemacles;  which  the  latter  ralibins  will  not  allow  l» 
have  been  ihe?tTcicnt  practice :  but  then,  since  it  is  expresshr  told  us  in  Nehemiah,  viii.  16,  that  in  tcQ 
iiJci  times,  the  Jeics  made  booths  in  the  court  (/"tJiehotusetifGodBi  that  festival,  Josephus  may  weil  te 
^n*  itted  to  say  the  same.  Aa  ,  indeed/^  modetn  jabbins  an  of  veiy  ftnaU  authori^  in  aUaueb 
rsct^  9*  uf  remote  antiquitr. 
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of  the  most  eminent  among  the  populace  had  great  indignation  at  tlua  dire  cry  of 
his,  and  took  up  the  man,  and  gave  him  a  great  number  of  severe  stripes :  jet 
did  he  not  either  say  any  thing  for  himself,  or  any  thing  peculiar  to  those  that 
chastised  him,  but  still  went  on  with  the  same  words  which  he  cried  before. 
Hereupon  our  rulers,  supposing,  as  the  case  proved  to  be,  that  this  waa  a  sort  of 
livine  fury  in  the  man,  brought  him  to  the  Roman  procurator,  where  he  was 
shipped  till  his  bones  were  laid  bare :  yet  did  not  he  make  any  supplication  fo. 
himself,  nor  shed  any  tears ;  but  turning  his  voice  to  the  most  lameiitable  tone 
possible,  at  every  stroke  of  the  whip  his  answer  was,  <<  Woe,  woe  to  Jemsalem." 
A.nd  when  Albinus  (for  he  was  then  our  procurator)  asked  him, — "  Who  he  wul 
and  whence  he  came  ?  and  why  he  uttered  such  words?"  he  made  no  manner  of 
reply  to  what  he  said,  but  still  did  not  leave  off  his  melancholy  ditty,  till  AUninif 
took  him  to  be  a  madman,  and  dismissed  him.  Now,  during  all  the  time  that  pan- 
ed  before  the  war  began,  this  man  did  not  go  near  any  of  the  citizens,  nor  wu 
seen  by  them  while  he  said  so ;  but  he  every  day  uttered  these  lamentable  woidi^ 
as  if  it  were  his  premeditated  vow, — ^"  Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem***     Nor  did  he 

S've  ill  words  t«  any  of  thoso  that  beat  him  every  day,  nor  good  words  to  those 
at  gave  him  food ;  but  this  was  his  reply  to  all  men,  and,  indeed,  no  other  than  a 
melancholy  presage  of  what  was  to  come.  This  cry  of  his  was  the  loudest  at  die 
festivals  ;  and  he  continued  this  ditty  for  seven  years  and  five  months,  without 
growing  hoarse,  or  being  tired  therewith,  until  the  very  time  that  he  saw  hii 
presage  in  earnest  fulfilled  in  our  siege,  when  it  ceased  ;  for  as  he  was  going 
round  upon  the  wall,  he  cried  out  wid^  his  utmost  force,—"  Woe,  woe  to  the  ct. 
ty  again,  and  to  the  people,  and  to  the  holy  house."  And  just  as  he  added  at  tht 
last, — "Woe,  woe  to  myself  also,"  there  came  a  stone  out  of  one  of  the  engioea^ 
and  smote  him,  and  killed  him  immediately ;  and,  as  he  was  uttering  the  very 
tame  presages,  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 

4.  Now,  if  any  one  consider  these  things,  he  will  find  that  God  takes  care  of 
mceiikind,  and  by  all  ways  possible  foreshows  to  our  race  what  is  for  their  preser- 
vation,  but  that  men  perish  by  those  miseries  which  they  madly  and  voluntarily 
oring  upon  themselves ;  for  the  Jews,  by  demolishing  the  tower  of  Antonia,  haid 
made  their  temple  four-square,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  it  written  io 
the\r  sacred  oracles,  that  *Hhen  should  their  city  be  taken,  as  well  as  their  holj 
house,  when  once  their  temple  should  become  four-square."  But  now,  what  did 
the  most  elevate  them  in  undertaking  this  war,  was  an  ambiguous  oracle  that  wai 
found  also  in  their  sacred  writings,  how,  "  about  that  time,  one  from  their  coon* 
try  should  become  governor  of  the  habitable  earth."  The  Jews  took  this  prs* 
diction  to  belong  to  themselves  in  particular,  and  many  of  the  wise  men  were 
thereby  deceived  in  their  determination.  Now,  this  oracle  certainly  denoted  the 
government  of  Vespasian,  who  was  appointed  emperor  in  Judea.  However,  it  is 
not  possible  for  men  to  avoid  fate,  although  they  see  it  beforehand.  But  these  men 
interpreted  some  of  these  signals  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  and  some  of 
them  they  utterly  despised,  until  their  madness  was  demonstrated  both  by  tho 
taking  of  their  city  and  their  own  destruction. 


CHAP.  VI. 

How  the  Bomans  carried  their  Ensigns  to  the  Temple^  and  made  joML  AcdU 

tiatioTiA  to  Titus.      Tlie  Speech   thai   Titus   made   to  the  Jews  when  ihey 

^ade  Supplication  for  Mercy.      WJiat  Reply  they  made  thereto^  and 

haw  that  Reply  moved  TUus*s  Indignation  against  them. 

f  1.  And  now  the  Romans,  upon  the  flight  of  the  seditious  into  the  city,  and 
ai^on  the  buming  of  the   holy  hou«  ''<i«l(;  and  of  all  the  buildiaga 
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ibout  it,  brought  their  ensigns  to  the  temple,*  and  set  them  over  agamst  its  eos* 
lem  gate  ;  and  there  did  they  ofTor  sacrifices  to  them,  and  there  did  they  make 
Titus  Imperaior[  with  the  greatest  acclamations  of  joy.  And  now  all  the  soU 
diiers  had  such  vast  quantities  of  the  spoils  which  they  had  gotten  by  plunder,  that 
m  Syria  a  pound  weight  of  gold  was  sold  for  half  its  former  value.  But  as  for 
those  pnests  that  kept  themselves  still  upon  the  wall  of  the  holy  house,^  there  was 
a  boy  that,  out  of  the  thirst  he  was  in,  desired  some  of  the  Roman  guards  to  give 
him  their  right  hands  as  a  security  for  his  life,  and  confessed  he  was  very  thirsty. 
These  guards  commiserated  his  age,  and  the  distress  he  was  in,  and  gave  him 
their  right  hands  accordingly.  So  he  came  down  himself,  and  drank  some  water, 
and  filled  the  vessel  he  had  with  him  when  he  came  to  them  with  water,  and  then 
went  ofiT,  and  fled  away  to  his  own  friends ;  nor  could  any  of  those  guards  over- 
lake  him  ;  but  still  they  reproached  him  for  his  perfidiousness.  To  which  he 
made  this  answer : — "  I  have  not  broken  the  agreement ;  for  the  security  I  had 
given  me  was  not  in  order  to  my  staying  with  you,  but  only  in  order  to  my  com- 
log  down  safely,  and  taking  up  some  water ;  both  which  things  I  have  performed, 
and  thereupon  tliink  myself  to  have  been  faithful  to  my  engagement."  Hereupon 
those  whom  the  child  had  imposed  upon  admiied  at  his  cunning,  and  that  on  ac- 
count of  his  age.  On  the  fiflh  day  afterward  the  priests  that  were  pined  with 
the  famine  came  down,  and  when  they  were  brought  to  Titus  by  the  guards,  they 
begged  for  their  lives :  but  he  replied,  that  "  the  time  of  pardon  was  over  as  to 
them ;  and  that  this  very  holy  house,  on  whose  account  only  they  could  justly  hope 
to  be  preserved,  was  destroyed ;  and  that  it  was  agreeable  to  their  office,  that 
pnests  should  perish  with  the  house  itself  to  which  they  belonged."  So  ha 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death. 

2.  But  as  for  the  tyrants  themselves,  and  those  that  were  with  them,  when  ttiev 
found  that^hey  were  encompassed  on  every  side,  and,  as  it  were,  walled  rcund 
without  any  method  of  escaping,  they  desired  to  treat  with  Titus  by  word  of 
loouth.  Accordingly,  such  was  the  kindness  of  his  nature,  and  his  desire  of  pre- 
serving the  city  from  destruction,  and  was  joined  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who 
now  thought  the  robbers  were  come  to  a  temper,  that  he  placed  himself  on  the 
western  side  of  the  outer  [court  of  the]  temple ;  for  there  were  gates  on  that  side 
ibove  the  Xystus,  and  a  bridge  that  connected  the  upper  city  to  the  temple.  This 
bridge  it  was  tliat  lay  between  the  tyrants  and  Ceesar,  and  parted  them ;  while  the 
multitude  stood  on  each  side  ;  those  of  the  Jewish  nation  about  Simon  and  John^ 
with  great  hopes  of  pardon,  and  the  Romans  about  Caesar,  in  great  expectation* 
bow  Titus  would  receive  their  supplication.  So  Titus  charged  his  soldiers  to  re- 
strain their  rage,  and  to  let  their  darts  alone,  and  appointed  an  nterpreter  be- 
tween them,  which  was  a  sign  that  he  was  the  conqueror,  and  first  began  the  dis- 
course, and  said, — "  I  hope  you,  sirs,  are  now  satiated  with  the  miseries  of  your 
eountry,  who  have  not  had  any  just  notions  either  of  our  great  power  or  of  your 
own  great  weakness,  but  have,  like  madmen,  after  a  violent  and  inconsiderate 
manner,  made  such  attempts  as  have  brought  your  people,  your  city,  and  your 
holy  house  to  destruction.  You  have  been  the  men  that  have  never  left  off  rebel- 
ling since  Pompey  first  conquered  you,  and  have  since  that  time  made  open  war 
with  the  Romans.  Have  you  depended  on  your  multitude,  while  a  very  small 
part  of  the  Roman  soldiery  have  been  strong  enough  for  you  ?  Have  you  relied 
tn  the  fidelity  of  your  confederates?    And  what  nations  are  there,  out  of  the 

•  Take  Havercamp*s  note  here. — "This,"  says  he,  "is  a  remarkable  place ;"  and  TertuHian  trulr  Vky% 
m  his  Apoloj^tic,  ch.  xvi.  p.  1B2,  that  **the  entire  religion  of  the  Roman  camp  almost  consisted  in  wor- 
■liiping  the  ensigns,  in  swearing  by  the  ensigns,  and  in  preferring  the  ensigns  before  all  the  [other]  gods.** 
See  wliat  Havercamp  says  upon  that  place  of  Tertullian. 

f  This  declaring  Titus'/i7i;>«ra/or  by  the  soldiers,  upon  such  signal  success,  and  the  slaughter  ofmich  « 
vmst  number  of  enemies,  was  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romans  in  like  cases,  as  Reland  ••> 
■uret  us  on  this  place. 

t  The  Jews  of  later  times  agree  with  Josephus,  that  there  were  hiding  places  or  secret  chambers  aNnm 
die  holy  bouse,  as  Reland  here  informs  us,  where  be  thinks  he  has  found  thest  very  walls  dmuihtd  )m 
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limits  of  our  dominion,  that  would  choose  to  assist  the  Jews  hefore  the  Romans  1 
Are  your  bodies  stronger  than  ours  7  Nay,  you  know  that  tlie  [((trong]  Germant 
themselves  are  our  servants.  Have  you  stronger  walls  than  we  have  t  Pray, 
what  greater,  obstacle  is  there  than  the  wall  of  the  ocean,  with  which  the  Britoni 
ire  encompassed,  and  yet  do  adore  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  Do  you  exceed  u 
in  courage  of  soul  and  in  the  sagacity  of  your  conmianders  T  Nay,  indeed,  you 
eannot  but  know  that  the  very  Carthaginians  have  been  conquered  by  us.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  nothing  certainly  but  the  kindness  of  the  Romans  which  hath  exci. 
ted  you  against  us;  who,  in  the  first  place,  have  given  you  this  land  to  possess; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  have  set  over  you  kings  of  your  own  nation ;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  have  preserved  the  laws  of  your  forefathers  to  you,  and  have  withai 
permitted  you  to  live  either  by  yourselves  or  among  others,  as  it  should  please 
you ;  and,  what  is  our  chief  favour  of  all,  we  have  given  you  leave  to  gather  up 
that  tribute  which  is  paid  to  God,*  with  such  other  gifls  that  are  dedicated  to  him; 
nor  have  we  called  those  that  carried  these  donations  to  account,  nor  prohibited 
them ;  till  at  length  you  became  richer  than  we  ourselves,  even  when  yon  were 
our  enemies ;  and  you  made  preparations  for  war  against  us  with  our  money : 
nay,  afler  all,  when  you  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  advantages,  you  turned 
your  too  great  plenty  against  those  that  gave  it  you,  and,  like  morciloss  serpents, 
have  thrown  out  your  poison  against  those  that  treated  you  kindly.  I  suppose, 
therefore,  that  you  might  despise  the  slothfulness  of  Nero,  and,  like  limbs  of  the 
lK)dy  that  are  broken  or  dislocated,  you  did  then  lie  quiet,  waiting  for  some  other 
time,  though  still  with  a  maUcious  intention,  and  have  now  showed  your  distem- 
per to  be  greater  than  ever,  and  have  extended  your  desires  as  far  as  your  impu* 
dent  and  immense  hopes  would  eniible  you  to  do  it.  At  this  time  my  father  came 
into  this  country,  not  with  a  design  to  punish  you  for  what  you  had  done  under 
Cestius,  but  to  admonish  you ;  for  had  he  come  to  overthrow  your  nation,  he  had 
run  directly  to  your  fountain-head,  and  had  immediately  laid  this  city  waste ; 
whereas  he  went  and  burnt  Galilee,  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  ther^W  gave 
you  time  for  repentance :  which  instance  of  humanity  you  took  for  an  ai-gumeot 
of  his  weakness,  and  nourished  up  your  impudence  by  our  mildness.  When  Nero 
was  gone  out  of  the  world,  you  did  as. the  wickedest  wretches  would  have  done, 
and  encouraged  yourselves  to  act  against  us  by  our  civil  dissensions,  and  abused 
that  time  when  both  I  and  my  father  were  gone  away  for  Egypt,  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  this  war.  Nor  were  you  ashamed  to  raise  disturbances  against  us  when 
we  were  made  emperors,  and  this  while  you  had  experienced  how  mild  we  had 
been,  when  we  were  no  more  than  generals  of  the  army.  But  when  the  govern, 
ment  was  devolved  upon  us,  and  all  other  people  did  thereupon  lie  quiet,  and  even 
foreign  nations  sent  embassies,  and  congratulated  our  access  to  the  government, 
then  did  you  Jews  show  yourselves  to  be  our  enemies.  You  sent  embassies  to 
those  of  your  nation  that  are  beyond  Euphrates  to  assist  you  in  your  raising 
disturbances ;  new  walls  were  built  by  you  round  your  city,  seditions  arose,  and 
one  tyrant  contended  against  another,  and  a  civil  war  broko  out  among  yon  ( 
such,  indeed,  as  became  none  but  so  wicked  a  people  as  you  are.  I  then  came 
to  this  city,  as  unwiUingly  sent  by  my  father,  and  received  melancholy  injunctions 
flirom  him.  When  I  heard  that  the  people  were  disposed  to  peace,  I  rejoiced 
at  it :  I  exhorted  you  to  leave  off  these  proceedings,  before  I  began  this  war :  1 
spared  you,  even  when  you  had  fought  against  me  a  great  while  :  I  gave  my  right 
hand  as  security  to  the  deserters :  I  observed  what  I  had  promised  faithfully. 
When  they  fled  to  me,  I  had  compassion  on  many  of  those  1  had  taken  captive : 
I  tortured  those  that  were  eager  for  war,  in  order  to  restrain  them.  It  was  un- 
willingly that  I  brought  my  engines  of  war  against  your  walls :  I  always  prohibited 
my  soldiers,  when  they  were  set  upon  your  slaughter,  from  their  severity  against 
you.     Afler  every  victory  I  persuaded  you  to  peace,  as  though  I  had  been  my* 

*  Spanheim  notes  here,  that  the  Romans  used  to  permit  the  Jews  to  coHect  their  sacred  tribute,  aa4 
•MMiit  v>  Jeriitaiem;  of  which  we  have  had  abundant  evidence  in  Jcsephus  already  on  other  occariom 
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self  conquered.  MThen  I  came  near  year  temple,  I  again  departed  from  the  lawi 
of  war,  and  exhorted  you  to  spare  your  own  sanctuary,  and  to  preserve  your  holy 
bouse  to  yourselves.     I  allowed  you  a  quiet  exit  out  of  it,  and  security  for  your 

? reservation  :  nay,  if  you  had  a  mind,  I  gave  you  leave  to  fight  in  another  place 
'et  have  you  still  despised  every  one  of  my  proposals,  and  have  set  fire  to  your 
holy  house  with  your  own  hands.  And  now,  vile  wretches,  do  you  desire  to  treat 
with  me  by  word  of  mouth  ?  to  what  purpose  is  it  that  you  would  save  such  a  holy 
house  as  this  was,  which  is  now  destroyed  ?  what  preservation  can  you  now  de- 
sire after  the  destruction  of  your  temple  ?  Tet  do  you  stand  still  at  this  very  time 
in  your  armour ;  nor  can  you  bring  yourselves  so  much  as  to  pretend  to  be  sup- 
plicants, even  in  this  your  utmost  extremity.  O  miserable  creatures !  what  is  it 
you  depend  on  ?  Are  not  your  people  dead  t  is  not  your  holy  house  gone  7  is 
not  your  city  in  my  power?  and  are  not  your  own  very  lives  in  my  hands  ?  And 
do  you  still  deem  it  a  part  of  valour  to  die  ?  However,  I  will  not  imitate  your 
madness.  If  you  will  throw  down  your  arms,  and  deliver  up  your  bodies  to  me, 
I  grant  you  your  lives  ;  and  I  will  act  like  a  mild  master  of  a  family ;  what  can- 
not be  healed  shall  be  punished,  and  the  rest  I  will  pieserve  for  my  own  use." 

3.  To  that  offer  of  Titus  (hey  made  this  reply,  that  *'  they  could  not  accept  of  it,  , 
because  they  had  sworn  never  to  do  so ;  but  they  desired  they  might  have  leave 
to  go  throjigh  the  wall  that  had  been  made  about  them,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren  ;  for  that  they  would  go  into  the  desert,  and  leave  the  city  to  him."  At  this 
lltus  had  great  indignation,  that,  when  they  were  in  the  case  of  men  already  taken 
captives,  they  should  pretend  to  make  their  own  terms  with  him,  as  if  they  had 
been  conquerors.  So  he  ordered  thb  proclamation  to  be  made  to  them,  that 
**  they  should  no  more  come  out  to  him  as  deserters,  nor  hope  for  any  farther  se- 
curity ;  for  that  he  would  henceforth  spare  nobody,  but  fight  them  with  his  whole 
army  ;  and  that  they  must  save  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  ;  for  that  he 
would  from  henceforth  treat  them  according  to  the  laws  of  war."  So  he  gave 
orders  to  the  soldiers  both  to  burn  ana  to  plunder  the  city,  who  did  nothing,  in* 
deed,  that  day ;  but  on  the  next  day  they  s&t  Are  to  the  repository  of  the  archives, 
to  Acra,  to  the  council-house,  and  to  tne  place  called  Ophlas ;  at  which  time  the 
fire  proceeded  as  far  as  the  palace  of  Uueen  Helena,  which  was  in  the  middle  of 
Acra :  the  lanes  also  were  burnt  down,  as  were  also  those  houses  that  were  full 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  such  as  were  destroyed  by  famine. 

4.  On  the  same  day  it  was  that  the  sons  and  brethren  of  Izates  the  king,  toge- 
ther with  many  others  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  populace,  got  together  there,  and 
besought  Csesar  to  give  them  his  right  hand  for  their  security  :  upon  which,  though 
he  were  very  angry  at  all  that  were  now  remaining,  yet  did  he  not  lay  aside  his 
old  moderation,  but  received  these  men.  At  that  time,  indeed,  ho  kept  them  ail 
in  custody,  but  still  bound  the  king's  sons  and  kinsmen,  and  led  them  with  him  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  make  them  hostages  for  their  country's  fidelity  to  the  Roman^i. 


CHAP.  VH. 

What  aftfrwards  hefeU  the  Seditious,  when  they  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
Mischief,  and  suffered  dany  Misfortunes ;  as  also  how  Ccuar 
became  Master  of  the  upper  City, 

^  1.  And  now  the  seditious  rushed  into  the  royal  palace,  into  which  many  had 
put  their  efiects,  because  it  was  so  strong,  and  drove  the  Romans  away  from  iu 
They  also  slew  all  the  people  that  had  crowded  into  ft,  who  were  in  number  eight 
thousand  four  hundred,  and  plundered  them  of  what  they  had.  They  also  to«ik 
two  of  the  Romans  alive;  the  one  was  a  horseman  and  the  other  a  footman 
They  then  cut  the  throat  of  the  footman,  and  immediately  had  him  drawn  througo 
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the  whole  city,  as  revenging  themselves  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Romans  b} 
this  one  instance.  But  the  horseman  said  he  had  somewhat  to  suggest  to  tHem, 
m  order  to  their  preservation ;  whereupon  he  was  brought  before  Simon ;  but  hi 
having  nothing  to  say  when  he  was  there,  he  was  deHvered  to  Ardalas,  one  of 
his  commanders,  to  be  punished,  who  bound  his  hands  behind  him,  and  put  a 
riband  over  his  eyes,  and  then  brought  him  out  over  against  the  Romans,  as  in- 
tending  to  cut  off  his  head.  But  the  man  prevented  that  execution,  and  ran  away 
to  the  Romans,  and  this  while  the  Jewish  executioner  was  drawing  out  his  swonL 
Now,  when  he  was  gotten  away  from  the  enemy,  Titus  could  not  think  of  putting 
him  to  death  ;  but  because  he  deemed  him  unworthy  of  being  a  Roman  soldiei 
any  longer,  on  account  that  he  had  been  taken  alive  by  the  enemy,  he  took  awaj 
his  arms,  and  ejected  him  out  of  the  leeion  where  to  he  belonged ;  ^'aich,  to  000 
that  had  a  sense  of  shame,  was  a  penalty  severer  than  death  itself. 

2.  On  the  next  day  the  Romans  drove  the  robbers  out  of  the  low^r  cilv,  and 
set  all  on  fire  as  far  as  Siloam.  These  soldiers  were,  indeed,  glad  to  see  the  ciQr 
destroyed ;  but  they  missed  the  plunder,  because  the  seditious  luid  rarriedoffall 
their  effects,  and  were  retired  into  the  upper  city ;  for  they  did  not  yet  at  all  re- 
pent of  the  mischiefs  they  had  done,  but  were  insolent  as  if  the/  houi  done  well  ,* 
for  as  they  saw  the  city  on  fire,  they  appeared  cheerful,  and  p^^t  oa  loyful  coun- 
tenances, in  expectation,  as  they  said,  of  death  to  end  their  miseries.  Accord-, 
ingly,  as  the  people  were  now  slain,  the  holy  house  was  burnt  down,  and  the  citj 
was  on  fire,  there  was  nothing  farther  lefl  for  the  enemy  to  do.    Yet  did  not  Jo- 

/(.  sephus  grow  weary,  even  in  this  utmost  extremity,  to  beg  of  them  to  spare  what 
7  was  lef\  of  the  city :  he  spake  largely  to  them  about  their  barbarity  and  impiety, 
and  gave  them  his  advice  in  order  to  their  escape,  though  he  gained  nothing 
thereby  more  than  to  be  laughed  at  by  them ;  and  as  they  could  not  think  of  sur- 
rendering themselves  up,  because  of  the  oath  they  had  taken,  nor  were  strong 
enough  to  fight  with  the  Romans  any  longer  upon  the  square,  as  being  minounded 
on  all  sides,  and  a  kind  of  prisoners  already,  yet  were  they  so  accustomed  to  kill 
people,  that  they  could  not  restrain  their  right  hands  from  acting  accordingly. 
So  they  dispersed  themselves  before  the  city,  and  laid  themselves  in  ambush 
among  its  ruins,  to  catch  those  that  attempted  to  desert  to  the  Romans,  accord- 
ingly  many  such  deserters  were  caught  by  them,  and  were  all  slain ;  for  these  were 
too  weak,  by  reason  of  their  want  of  food,  to  fly  away  from  them ;  so  their  dead 
bodies  were  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Now,  every  other  sort  of  death  was  thought 
more  tolerable  than  the  famine,  insomuch  that  though  the  Jews  despaired  now  of 
mercy,  yet  would  they  fly  to  the  Romans,  and  would  themselves,  even  of  their  own 
accord,  fall  among  the  murderous  rebels  also.  Nor  was  there  any  place  in  the 
city  that  had  no  dead  bodies  in  it,  but  was  entirely  covered  with  those  that  were 
killed  either  by  the  famine  or  the  rebellion ;  and  all  was  full  of  the  dead  bodiee 
of  such  as  had  perished  either  by  that  sedition  or  by  that  famine. 

3.  So  now  the  last  hope  which  supported  the  tyrants  and  that  crew  of  robben 
vhich  ^ere  with  them,  was  in  the  caves  and  caverns  under  ground,  whither  if  thev 

could  once  fly,  they  did  not  expect  to  be  searched  for,  but  endeavoured,  that  af- 
ter the  whole  city  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  Romans  gone  away,  they  might 
come  out  again,  and  escape  from  them.  This  was  no  better  than  a  dream  of 
theirs ;  for  they  were  not  able  to  lie  hid  either  from  God  or  from  the  Romans. 
However,  they  depended  on  these  undergound  subterfuges,  and  set  more  placet 
on  fire  than  did  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  those  that  fled  out  of  their  houses, 
thus  set  on  fire,  into  ditches,  they  killed  without  mercy,  and  pillaged  them  also ; 
and  if  they  discovered  food  belonging  to  any  one,  they  seized  upon  it,  and  swal 
(owed  it  down,  together  with  their  blood  also ;  nay,  they  were  now  come  to  fighl 
one  with  ano  her  about  their  plunder;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  that,  had  not  their 
destruction  prevented  it,  their  barbarity  would  have  made  them  taste  of  eycn  the 
4ead  bodies  themselves. 
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CHAP.  Vffl. 

How  CiBsar  rmsed  Banks  round  about  the  Upper  CUy^*  and  when  they  were  com 

pieted  gave  Orders  that  the  Machines  should  be  brought.    He  then  possessed 

himself  of  the  whole  City. 

I  1.  Now  when  Ccesar  perceived  that  the  upper  city  was  so  steep,  that  it  could 
DOl  possibly  be  taken  without  raising  banks  against  it,  he  distributed  the  several 
MTts  of  that  work  among  his  army,  and  this  op  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month 
Lous  [Ab.]  Now,  the  carriage  of  the  mateArials  was  a  difficult  task,  since  all  the 
trees,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  that  were  about  the  city  within  the  distance  of 
a  hundred  furlongs,  had  their  branches  cut  off  already,  in  order  to  make  the  for- 
mer banks.  The  works  that  belonged  to  the  four  legions  were  erected  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  over  against  the  royal  palace ;  but  the  whole  body  of  the 
•nxiliaiy  troops,  with  the  rest  of  the  multitude  that  were  with  them  [erected  their 
banks]  at  the  Xystus,  whence  they  reached  to  the  bridge,  and  that  tower  of  Si- 
9N>n  which  he  had  built  as  a  citadel  for  himself  against  John,  when  they  were  at 
war  with  one  another. 

2.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  commanders  of  the  Idumeans  got  together  pri- 
vately, and  took  counsel  about  surrendering  up  themselves  to  the  Romans.  Ac 
eordinffly,  they  sent  five  men  to  Titus,  and  entreated  him  to  give  them  his  right 
hand  for  their  security.  8o  Titus  thinking  that  the  tyrants  would  yield,  if  the 
Idumeans,  upon  whom  a  great  part  of  the  war  depended,  were  once  withdrawn 
firom  them,  afler  some  reluctancy  and  delay  complied  with  them,  and  gave  them 
security  for  their  lives,  and  sent  the  five  men  back.  But  as  these  Idumeans  were 
preparing  to  march  out,  Simon  perceived  it,  and  immediately  slew  the  five  men 
that  had  gone  to  Titus,  and  took  their  commanders,  and  put  them  in  prison,  of 
whom  the  most  eminent  was  Jacob,  the  son  of  Sosas ;  but  as  for  the  multitude 
of  the  Idumeans,  who  did  not  at  all  know  what  to  do,  now  their  commanders 
were  taken  from  them,  he  had  them  watched,  and  secured  the  walls  by  a  more 
numerous  garrison.  Yet  could  not  that  garrison  resist  those  that  were  deserting 
for  although  a  great  number  of  them  were  slain,  yet  were  the  deserters  many 
more  in  number.  These  were  all  received  by  the  Romans,  because  Titus  him. 
■elf  grew  negligent  as  to  his  former  orders  for  killing  them,  and  because  the 
very  soldiers  grew  weary  of  killing  them,  and  because  they  hoped  to  get  some 
money  by  sparing  them ;  for  they  lefl  only  the  populace,  and  soldf  the  rest  of 
the  multitude,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  every  one  of  them  for  a  very 
low  price,  and  that  because  such  as  were  sold  were  very  many  and  the  buyers  very 
few :  and  although  Titus  had  made  proclamation  beforehand,  that  no  deserter 
should  come  alone  by  himself,  that  so  they  mlf^hi  bring  out  their  families  with 
them,  yet  did  he  receive  such  as  these  also.  However,  he  set  over  them  such 
aa  were  to  distinguish  some  from  others,  in  order  to  see  if  any  of  them  deserved 
to  be  punished.  And,  indeed,  the  number  of  those  that  were  sold  was  immense  ', 
but  of  the  populace  above  forty  thousand  were  saved,  whom  Cssar  let  go  whithei 
orery  one  of  them  pleased. 

8.  But  now  at  this  time  it  was  that  one  of  the  priests,  the  son  of  Thebuthus, 
whose  name  was  Jesus^  upon  his  having  security  given  him  by  the  oath  of  Cssar^ 

*  1. 1.  Mount  Sion.  (^ 

f  This  mnumerable  multitude  of  Jews  that  were  «oU  by  the  Romani,  were  an  eminent  completiott  of 
God* •  ancient  threatening  by  Moses,  that,  if  they  apoetatited  from  the  obedience  to  his  laws,  they  shotild 
te  told  unto  tketr  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen^  Deut  xxviii.  68.  See  more  especially  the  note  on 
eh.  ix.  sect  2.  But  one  thing  here  is  peculiarly  remarkable,  that  Moses  adds,  Though  tliey  shculd  be  soU 
iir  dares,  yet  no  man  thomd  buy  them  ;  t.  e.  either  they  should  have  none  to  redeem  them  from  this  sala 
into  slavery ;  or,  rather,  that  the  slaves  to  be  sold  should  be  more  than  were  the  purcliasers  for  them,  end 
to  the>'  should  be  told  for  little  or  nothing ;  which  ii  what  Joeephua  here  affirms  tc  Save  oeen  the  ca« 
fttthistima. 
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that  he  should  he  presented,  upon  condition  that  he  should  dehver  to  him  certiii 

. .   I  '      of  the  precious  things  that  had  heen  reposited  in  the  temple,*  came  out  of  it,  and 

/v:"« '  -V  delivered  him  from  the  wall  of  the  holy  house  two  candlesticks,  like  to  those  ihal 

lay  in  the  holy  house,  with  tables,  and  cisterns,  and  vials,  all  made  of  solid  gold 

V  ^  and  very  heavy.     He  also  delivered  to  him  the  veils  and  the  garmentSy  with  the 

precious  stones,  and  a  great  number  of  other  precious  vessels  that  belonged  to 

their  sacred  worship.     The  treasurer  of  the  temple  also,  whose  name  was  PAi. 

netis,  was  seized  on,  and  showed  Titus  the  coats  and  girdles  of  the  priests,  witii 

{'  "     *    a  great  quantity  of  purple  and  scarlet,  which  were  there  reposited  for  the  wei 

of  the  veil,  as  also  a  great  deal  of  cinnamon  and  cassia,f  with  a  large  quantity 

of  other  sweet  spices,  which  used  to  be  mixed  together,  and  offered  as  inceoM 

to  God  every  day.    A  great  many  other  treasures  were  also  delivered  to  him,  wilk 

sacred  ornaments  of  the  temple  not  a  few  ;  which  things  thus  delivered  to  Titni 

'  obtained  of  him  for  this  man  the  same  pardon  that  he  had  allowed  to  such  as  dt* 

serted  of  their  own  accord. 

4.  And  now  were  the  banks  finished  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Gorpiev 
[Elul,]  in  eighteen  days  time,  when  the  Romans  brought  their  machines  againit 
the  wall.     But  for  the  seditious,  some  of  them,  as  despairing  of  saving  the  citj, 

'  retired  from  the  wall  to  the  citadel ;  others  of  them  went  down  into  the  subtem* 
ncan  vaults,  though  still  a  great  many  of  them  defended  themselves  against  those 
-  ^  that  brought  the  engines  for  the  battery ;  yet  did  the  Romans  overcome  them  bj 
'  *  -  their  number  and  by  their  strength,  and  what  was  the  principal  thing  of  all,  bj 
going  cheerfully  about  their  work,  while  the  Jews  were  quite  dejected  and  berase 
weak.  Now,  as  soon  as  a  part  of  the  wall  was  battered  down,  and  ceitaia  of 
i\  «  the  towers  yielded  to  the  impression  of  the  battering-rams,  those  that  opposed 
themselves  fled  away,  and  such  a  terror  fell  upon  the  tyrants  as  was  much  greater 
than  the  occasion  required  ;  for  before  the  enemy  got  over  the  breach,  they  wen 
quite  stunned,  and  were  immediately  for  flying  away.  And  new,  one  might  tee 
these  men,  who  had  hitherto  been  so  insolent  and  arrogant  in  their  wicked  prK* 
tices,  to  be  cast  down,  and  to  tremble,  insomuch  that  it  would  pity  one's  heart  i 
to  observe  the  change  that  was  made  in  those  vile  persons.  Accordingly,  thej 
ran  with  great  violence  upon  the  Roman  wall  that  encompassed  them,  in  ordei 
to  force  away  those  that  guarded  it,  and  to  break  through  it,  and  get  away.  But 
when  they  saw  that  those  who  had  formerly  been  faithful  to  them  had  gone  awa) 
(as,  indeed,  they  were  fled  whithersoever  the  great  distress  they  were  in  per* 
suaded  them  to  flee  ;)  as  also,  when  those  that  came  running  before  the  rest  told 
them,  that  the  western  wall  was  entirely  overthrown,  while  others  said  the  Ro- 
mans were  gotten  m,  and  others  that  they  were  near,  and  looking  out  for  them 
which  were  only  the  dictates  of  their  fear,  which  imposed  upon  their  sight,  they 
fell  upon  their  face,  and  greatly  lamented  their  own  mad  conduct ;  and  theii 
nerves  were  so  terribly  loosed,  that  they  could  not  flee  away.  And  here  one  may 
chiefly  reflect  on  the  power  of  God  exercised  upon  these  wicked  wretches^  and 
on  the  good  fortune  of  the  Romans  ;  for  these  tyrants  did  now  wholly  deprive 
themselves  of  the  security  they  had  in  their  own  power,  and  came  down  from 
those  very  tower.^  of  their  own  accord,  wherein  they  could  have  never  been  taker 
by  force,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  way  than  by  famine.  And  thus  did  the  Romans 
when  they  had  taken  such  great  pains  about  weaker  walls,  get  by  good  fortune 
what  they  could  never  have  gotten  by  their  engines ;  for  three  of  these  towen 
were  too  strong  for  all  mechanical  engines  whatsoever,  concerning  which  we 
have  treated  above. 

5.  So  they  now  led  these  towers  of  themselvdfc,  or,  rather,  they  were  ejected 

»  What  became  of  these  spoils  of  the  temple  that  escaped  the  fire,  see  Josephui  himself  heraaiker,  B 
fit.  ch.  ▼.  sect.  5«  and  Keland  de  Spoliis  TempU^  p.  129—138. 

•^  These  various  sorts  of  spices,  even  more  than  those  four  which  Moses  prescribed,  Exod.  xxxL  3^  vf 
fee  were  used  in  the  public  worship  under  Herod's  temple,  particularly  cinnamon  and  c      ' 
Ri&and  takes  particular  ootieo  o(,  as  agreeing  with  the  later  teetimoDy  of  the  Tidmudiiia. 
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out  of  them  by  God  himselfy  and  fied  immodiately  to  that  valley  which  vras  under 
fliloam,  where  they  again  recovered  themselves  out  of  the  dread  they  were  iu 
lor  a  while,  and  ran  violently  against  that  part  of  the  Roman  wall  which  lay  on 
dlit  side ;  but  as  their  courage  was  too  much  depressed  to  make  their  attacks 
irith  sufficient  force,  and  their  power  was  now  broken  with  fear  and  affliction, 
thty  were  repulsed  by  the  guards,  and,  dispersing  themselves  at  distances  from 
esch  other,  went  down  ^into  the  subterranean  caverns.  So  the  Romans  being 
now  become  masters  of  the  walls,  they  both  placed  their  ensigns  upon  the  towers, 
•ad  made  joyful  acclamations  for  the  victory  they  had  gained,  as  having  found 
the  end  of  this  war  much  lighter  than  its  beginning :  for  when  they  had  gotten 
vpon  the  last  wall,  witliout  any  bloodshed,  they  could  hardly  believe  what  they 
mod  to  be  true ;  but  seeing  nobody  to  oppose  them,  they  stood  in  doubt  what 
neb  an  unusual  solitude  could  mean*  But  when  they  went  in  numbers  into  the 
Iwes  of  the  city,  with  their  swords  drawn,  they  slew  those  whom  they  overtook 
without  mercy,  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  whither  the  Jews  were  fled,  and  burnt 
^^eiy  soul  in  them,  and  laid  waste  a  great  many  of  the  rest ;  and  when  they 
were  oome  to  the  houses  to  plunder  them,  they  found  in  them  entire  families  of 
lead  men,  and  the  upper  rooms  full  of  dead  corpses,  that  is,  of  such  as  died  by 
iie  famine  ;  they  then  stood  in  horror  at  this  sight,  and  went  out  without  touching 
any  thing.  But  although  they  had  this  conmiiseration,  for  such  as  were  de* 
•troyed  in  that  manner,  yet  had  they  not  the  same  for  those  that  were  still  alive, 
but  they  ran  every  one  through  whom  they  met  with,  and  obstructed  the  very 
hnes  with  their  dead  bodies,  and  made  the  whole  city  run  down  with  blood,  to 
■och  a  decree,  indeed,  that  the  fire  of  many  of  the  houses  was  quenched  with 
tbeee  meirs  blood.  And  truly  so  it  happened,  that  though  the  slayers  lefl  off  at 
tke  evening,  yet  did  the  fire  greatly  prevail  in  the  night ;  and  as  all  was  burning, 
came  that  eighth  day  of  the  month  Gorpieus  [Elul,]  upon  Jerusalem,  a  city  that 
had  been  liable  to  so  many  miseries  during  this  siege,  that  had  it  always  enjoyed 
af  much  happiness  from  its  first  foundation,  it  would  certainly  have  been  the  en- 
vy  of  the  world.  Nor  did  it,  on  any  other  account,  so  much  deserve  these  sore 
miifortunes,  as  by  producing  such  a  generation  of  men  as  were  the  occasion  of 
thia  its  overthrow. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Whai  iT^ncticns  C(Bsar  gave  tohen  he  was  come  wiihm  the  City.    The  Number  iff 

the  Captives f  and  of  those  that  perished  in  the  Siege:  as  also  concerning  those 

that  had  escaped  into  the  subterranean  Caverns^  among  whom  were  the 

Tyrcmts  Simon  and  John  themselves, 

I  1.  Now,  when  Titus  was  come  into  this  [upper]  city,  he  admired  not  only  some 
Dther  places  of  strength  in  it,  but  particularly  those  strong  towers  which  the  ty- 
rants, in  their  mad  conduct,  had  relinquished  :  for  when  he  saw  their  solid  alti. 
tede,  and  the  largeness  of  their  several  stones,  and  the  exactness  of  their  joints^ 
M  fldso  how  great  was  their  breadth,  and  how  extensive  Uicir  length,  he  ex. 
pressed  himself  after  the  manner  following : — **  We  have  certainly  had  God  for 
aor  assistant  in  this  war,  and  it  was  no  other  than  God  who  ejected  the  Jews  out 
af  these  fortifications ;  for  what  could  the  hands  of  men  or  any  machines  do  to. 
irards  overthrowing  these  towers  ?"  At  which  time  he  had  many  such  discourses 
lo  his  friends  :  he  also  let  such  go  free  as  had  been  bound  by  the  tyrants,  dna 
pare  left  in  the  prisons.  To  conclude,  when  he  had  entirely  demolishco  the  rest 
if  the  city,  and  overthrew  its  walls,  he  left  these  towers  as  a  monument  of  hi^ 
{ood  fortune,  which  had  proved  his  auxiliaries,  and  enabled  him  to  take  what 
idierwise  could  not  have  been  taken  by  him. 
3.  And  now,  since  his  soldiers  were  already  quite  tired  with  killing  men,  are 
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f  et  there  appeared  to  be  a  vast  multitude  still  remaining  aliye,  CsBsar  gave  oiden 

^hat  they  should  kill  none  but  those  that  were  in  arms,  and  opposed  them,  bol 

^.  ihould  take  the  rest  alive.     But,  together  with  those  whom  they  had  ofdonti 

S  (0  v4!^y>  ^^y  B^®^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  infirm ;  but  for  those  that  were  in  their  floarah 

ing  age,  and  who  might  be  useful  to  them,  they  drove  them  together  into  the  tem. 

pie,  and  shut  them  up  within  the  walls  of  the  court  of  the  womea ;  over  wbiek 

Csesar  set  one  of  his  freedmen,  as  also  Fronto,  one  of  his  own  fHends,  wiuch 

last  was  to  determine  every  one's  fate,  according  to  his  merits.     So  this  Froolo 

slew  all  those  that  had  been  seditious  and  robbers,  who  were  impeached  one  bj 

another ;  but  of  the  young  men  he  chose  out  the  tallest  and  most  beautiful,  aiid 

'  *      reserved  them  for  the  triumph  :  and  as  for  tlie  rest  of  the  multitude  that  wen 

T    above  seventeen  years  old,  he  put  them  into  bonds,  and  sent  them  to  the  E^yp- 

«.       tian*  mines.     Titus  also  sent  a  great  number  into  the  provinces,  as  a  present  to 

^t  V  '^them,  that  they  might  be  destroyed  upon  their  theatres  by  the  swoid  and  by  tk 

^       wild  beasts ,  but  those  that  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age  were  sokl  fer 

slaves.     Now,  during  the  days  wherein  Fronto  was  distinguishing  these  mea^ 

f  /here  perished  for  want  of  food  eleven  thousand,  some  of  which  did  not  taste  anj 

N^te^  food,  through  the  hatred  their  guards  bore  to  them,  and  others  would  not  take 

^  ^     in  any  when  it  was  given  them.    The  multitude  also  was  so  very  great,  that  dief 

;  .'■       were  in  want  even  of  corn  for  their  sustenance. 

3.  Now,  the  numberf  of  those  that  were  carried  captive  during  this  whole 

''  '  '«    war,  was  collected  to  be  ninety-seven  thousand  ;  as  was  the  number  of  thoM 

that  perished  during  the  whole  siege  eleven  hundred  thousand,  the  greater  part  of 

whom  were,  indeed,  of  the  same  nation  [with  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,]  but  not 

'  >  '     belonging  to  the  city  itself;  for  they  were  come  up  from  all  the  country  to  the  fetft 

of  unleavened  bread,  and  were  on  a  sudden  shut  up  by  an  army,  which  at  tht 

very  first  occasioned  so  great  a  straitness  among  them,  that  there  came  a  pesti. 

lential  destruction  upon  them,  and  soon  aflerward  such  a  famine,  as  destroyed 

i  r'  ^  them  more  suddenly.     And  that  this  city  could  contain  so  many  people  in  it,  it 

manifest  by  that  number  of  them  which  was  taken  under  Cestius,  who  being  de. 

t*/  i-  '"sirous  of  informing  Nero  of  the  flower  of  the  city,  who  otherwise  was  disjKwed 

to  contemn  that  nation,  entreated  the  high  priests,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  to 

take  the  number  of  their  whole  multitude.  So  these  high  priests,  upon  the  coming 

of  that  feast  which  is  called  the  Passover,  when  they  slay  their  sacrifices,  from 

the  ninth  hour  till  the  eleventh,  but  so  that  a  company  not  less  than  ten^  belong 

to  every  sacrifice  (for  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  feast  singly  by  themselves ;) 

and  many  of  us  are  twenty  in  a  company.     Now,  the  number  of  sacrifices  was 

two  hundred  fifly-six  thousand  and  five  hundred,  which,  upon  the  allowance  of  no 

more  than  ten  that  feast  together,  amounts  to  two  milKons  seven  hundred  thousand 

*  bee  the  several  predictions,  that  the  Jews,  if  they  became  obstinate  in  their  idolatry  and  wicked* 
ness,  should  be  sent  again,  or  sold,  intcf^Egypt,  for  their  punishment,  DeuL  xxviiL  6S;  Jer.  xir.  7; 
Hos.  viii.  13 ;  ix.  3;  xi.  4,  5 ;  Esd.  xv.  10—13,  with  Authentic  Records,  Part  L  pag^49, 121,  and  R*> 
land  Palaestina,  torn,  it  page  715. 

f  The  whole  multitude  of  Jews  that  were  destroyed  during  the  entiie  seven  years  before  this  time,  is 
all  the  countries  of  and  bordering  on  Judea,  is  summed  up  by  Archbishop  Usher,  from  Lypsius,  out  ot 
Joiephus,  at  the  year  of  Christ  70,  and  amounts  to  1,337,490.  Nor  coula  there  have  been  that  aumbsr 
a€  Jews  in  Jerundem  to  be  destroyed  in  this  siege,  as  will  be  presently  set  down  by  Josephus;  bvt  thsl 
both  Jews  and  proselytes  of  justice  were  just  then  come  up  out  of  the  other  countries  <^  Gafitoc,  Sa* 
maria,  Judea,  Perea,  and  other  remoter  regions,  to  the  Passover,  in  vast  numbers,  and  thereia coopsd 
up,  as  in  a  prison,  by  the  Roman  amw,  as  Josephus  himself  well  observes  in  this  and  the  neit  sectflBf 
and  as  is  exactly  related  elsewhere,  B.  v.  ch.  iii.  sect.  1,  and  ch.  xiii.  sect  7. 

\  This  number  of  a  company  for  one  paschal  lamb,  between  ten  and  twenty,  agrees  exactly  wtlli  thl 
Qutnber  thirteen,  at  our  Saviour's  last  passover.  As  to  the  whole  numl«r  of  the  Jews  that  used  to  eomt 
up  to  the  Pasanver,  and  eat  of  it  at  Jerusalem,  spe  the  note  on  B.  ii.  ch.  xiv.  sect.  3.  This  number  cuc^ 
[A  be  here,  indeed,  just  ten  times  the  number  of  the  lambs,  or  just  2,505,000  by  Josephus^s  own  ieaso» 
ing ;  whereas  it  is  m  his  present  copies  no  less  than  2,700,000  which  la&t  number  is,  however,  nearssttbl 
other  numl)er  in  the  place  now  cited,  which  is  3,000,000.  But  what  is  here  chteflv  remarkable  is  \\t», 
that  no  foreign  nation  ever  came  thus  to  destroy  the  Jews  at  any  of  their  solemn  festivals,  from  the  dtyt 
oi'  Moses  till  this  time,  but  came  now  upon  their  apostacy  from  God,  and  from  obedience  to  him.  N* 
m  it  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that,  m  any  other  nation,  such  vast  numbers  should  be  gedrs 
li^^er,  and  |wSt*3 «»  th«  uege  of  any  one  city  whatsoever,  as  now  hap|>ened  in  Jarunlafla. 
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md  two  hundred  persons  that  were  pure  and  holy ;  for  as  to  tlioso  (hat  have  the 
leprosy  or  the  gonorrhoea,  or  women  that  have  their  monthly  courses,  or  such  as 
are  fHherwise  polluted,  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  be  partakers  of  this  sacrifice  * 
nor,  indeed,  for  any  foreigners  neither,  who  come  hither  to  worship. 

4.  Now,  this  vast  multitude  is,  indeed,  collected  out  of  remote  places  ;  but  the 
entire  nation  was  now  shut  up  by  fate,  as  in  a  prison,  and  the  Roman  army  en* 
compassed  the  city  when  it  was  crowded  with  inhabitants.  Accordingly,  the 
omltitude  of  those  that  therein  perished  exceeded  all  the  destructions  that  either 
men  or  God  ever  brought  upon  the  world :  for  to  speak  only  of  what  was  publicly 
known,  the  Romans  slew  some  of  them,  sbme  they  carried  captives,  and  others 
diey  made  a  search  for  under  ground,  and  when  they  found  where  they  were, 
diey  broke  up  the  ground,  and  slew  all  they  met  with.  There  were  also  found 
tlain  there  above  two  thousand  persons,  partly  by  their  own  hands  and  partly  by 
one  another,  but  chiefly  destroyed  by  the  famine :  hut  then  the  ill  savour  of  the 
dead  bodies  was  most  offensive  to  those  that  lighted  upon  them,  insomuch  that 
■ome  were  obliged  to  get  away  immediately,  while  others  were  so  greedy  of  gain, 
tint  they  would  go  in  among  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  on  heaps,  and  tread  upon 
Ibem ;  for  a  great  deal  of  treasure  was  found  in  these  caverns,  and  the  hope  of 

Sin  made  every  way  of  getting  it  to  be  esteemed  lawful.  Many  also  of  those 
at  had  been  put  in  prison  by  the  tyrants  were  now  brought  out ;  for  they  did 
not  leave  off  their  barbarous  cruelty  at  the  very  last :  yet  did  God  avenge  him* 
■elf  upon  them  both,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  justice.  As  for  John,  he  wanted  * 
ibod,  together  with  his  brethren,  in  these  caverns,  and  begged  that  the  Romans 
would  now  give  him  their  right  hand  for  his  security,  which  ho  had  oflen  proudly 
rejected  before  ;  but  for  Simon,  he  struggled  hard  with  the  distress  he  was  in,  till 
lie  was  forced  to  surrender  himself,  as  we  shall  relate  hereafler ;  so  he  was  re- 
aerved  for  the  triumph,  and  to  be  then  slain ;  as  was  John  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  And  now  the  Romans  set  fire  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
sity,  and  burnt  them  down,  and  entirely  demolished  its  walls. 


CHAP.  X. 

That  whereas  the  City  of  Jerusalem  had  been  Jive  times  taken  formerly,  this  was 
the  second  Time  of  its  Desolation*     A  brief  Account  of  its  History, 

(  1.  Attd  thus  was  Jerusalem  taken,  in  the  second  year  of  tlie  reign  of  Vespasian, 
on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  Gorpieus  [Elul,]  It  had  been  taken  five  times* 
before,  though  this  was  the  second  time  of  its  desolation  ;  for  Shishak,  the  king 
af  Egypt,  and  after  him  Antiochus,  and  afler  him  Pompey,  and  after  them  Sosias 
and  Herod  took  the  city,  but  still  preserved  it :  but  before  all  these  the  king  of 
Babylon  conquered  it,  and  made  it  desolate,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty, 
eight  years  and  six  months  afler  it  was  built.     But  he  who  first  builtf  it  was  a 

*  Besides  these  five  here  enumerated  who  had  taken  Jerusalem  of  old,  Josephus,  upoi.  farther  recol- 
lection, reckons  a  sixth,  Antiq.  B.  xii.  ch.  i.  sect  1,  who  should  have  been  here  inserted  in  the  second 
place.  I  mean  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus. 

f  Why  the  great  Bochart  should  say,  De  Phoenic.  Colon.  B.  ii.  ch.  W.  that  "  there  are  in  in  this  clause 
of  Josephus  as  many  mistakes  as  words,**  1  do  by  no  means  understand.  Josephus  thought  Melchise- 
dek  first  built  or  rebuilt  and  adorned  this  city,  and  that  it  was  then  called  Salem,  as  Psal.  Ixxvi.  2,  thai 
Ii  afterward  came  to  be  called  Jerusalem;  and  thai  Melchisedek,  being  a  priest  as  well  as  a  king,  built 
*a>  the  tnie  Ged  therein  a  temple  or  place  for  public  divine  worship  and  sacrifice ;  all  which  things  mav 
ie  very  true,  for  oueht  we  know  to  the  contrary.  And  for  the  word  u^f  or  Temple,  as  if  it  must  needs 
beloni;  to  the  (treat  Temple  built  by  Solomon  long  afterward,  Josephus  himself  uses  Fetor,  for  the  small 
tabernacle  of  Moses,  Antiq.  B.  iii.  ch.  vi.  sect  4.  See  also  .\ntiq.  B.  iii.  ch.  vi.  sect.  I,  as  he  here  pr^ 
§ent\j  uses  u^r  for  a  large  and  splendid  synagogue  uf  the  Jews  at  Antioch  only,  B.  vii.  ch.  iii.  sect.  X 

JV;  B.  This  is  the  proper  place  for  such  as  have  closelv  attended  to  these  latter  Books  of  the  War,  w 
ptnise,  and  that  with  equal  attention,  those  distinct  and  plain  predictions  of  Jesus  of  Naxareth,  h  tw 
gospels  thereto  relating,  as  compared  with  their  exact  completions  in  Josephus^s  history ;  upon  whkll 
•onpletions,  as  Or.  Whitby  well  observes,  AnooL  oo  Matth.  xxiv.  2,  uo  small  part  of  the  eviJaort  tot 
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potent  man  airjong  the  Canaanites,  and  is  in  our  tongue  called  [MdcktMedM 
The  righteous  King^  for  such  he  really  was ;  on  which  account  be  was  [tbeie] 
the  first  priest  of  God,  and  first  buih  a  temple  [there,]  and  called  the  city  Jer%» 
ialemy  which  was  formerly  called  Salem.  However,  David,  the  king  of  the  Jewi, 
ejected  the  Canaanites,  and  settled  his  own  people  therein.  It  was  demolished 
entirely  by  the  Babylonians  four  hundred  and  seventy -seven  years  and  six  montht 
afler  him.  And  from  King  David,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Jews  who  reigned 
therein,  to  this  destruction  under  Titus,  we^  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  «» 
venty-nine  years ;  but  from  its  first  building  till  this  last  destruction  were  two 
thousand  one  hundred  sevonty-seven  years  :  yet  hath  tiot  its  great  antiquity,  oor 
its  vast  riches,  nor  the  difi'usion  of  its  nation  over  all  the  habitable  earth,  nor  tha 
greatness  of  the  veneration  paid  to  it  on  a  reUgious  account,  been  sufficient  to 
preserve  it  from  being  destroyed.     And  thus  ended  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

th«  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  does  depend ;  and  as  I  have,  step  by  step,  compared  them  togtki 
m  mj  Literal  AccomplishmaU  qf  Scripiwe  Prcnhtdu,  Tlie  reader  is  to  observe  iaitber,  that  the  tm 
reason  whj  I  have  so  seldom  taken  notice  of  those  completions  in  the  course  of  these  notes,  DOtwidi> 
standing  their  being  so  very  remakable,  and  freauentW  to  very  obvious,  is  this,  that  I  had  caUniy  pn 
vented  myself  in  that  treatise  bafbrehand ;  to  wnkli  tlMrafiic^  I  muA  hm,  osoa  itt  all,  vnoadtf  nil 
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BOOK  VII. 


COlfTAIimfO  THE  CfTERVAL  OF  ABOUT  THBEB  TKAB8. 

WROM  THE  TAKU(G  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS  TO  THE  SEDITIOJ^  OF  THK 
JEW^  AT  CTREJ^E. 


CHAP.  I. 

Haw  the  entire  City  of  Jerusalem  was  demolished^  excepting  the  three  Towers  t 

and  haw  Titus  commended  his  Soldiers  in  a  Speech  made  to  them,  and  dis^ 

tribtUed  Rewards  to  thetn,  and  then  dismissed  many  of  them, 

r"  * 
§  1.  Now  as  soon  as  the  aimy  bad  no  more  people  to  slay  or  to  plunder,  because 
there  remained  none  to  be  the  objects  of  their  fury  (for  they  would  not  have       '^ 
■pared  any,  had  there  remained  any  other  such  work  to  be  done,)  CaBsar  gave      ^ ' 
orders  that  they  should  now  demolish  the  entire  city  and  temple,  but  should  leave         ^ 
as  many  of  the  towers  standing  as  were  of  the  greatest  cminency,  that  is,  Pha*     . « 
■aelus,  and  Hippicus*  and  Manamne,  and  so  much  of  the  wall  as  enclosed  the 
city  on  the  west  side.     This  wall  was  spared,  in  order  to  afford  a  camp  for  such     ^  ^  \ 
as  were  to  lie  in  garrison,  as  were  the  towers  also  spared,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
to  posterity  what  kind  of  city  it  was,  and  how  well  fortified,  which  the  Roman 
Talour  had  subdued  ;  but  for  all  the  rest  of  the  wall,  it  was  so  thoroughly  laid      ''  " 
even  with  the  ground  by  those  that  dug  it  up  to  the  foundation,  that  there  was         . , 
left  nothing  to  make  those  that  came  thither  believe  it  had  ever  been  inhabited.     '^    , 
This  was  the  end  which  Jerusalem  came  to  by  the  madness  of  those  that  nv  ere 
for  innovations ;  a  city  otherwise  of  great  magnificence,  and  of  mighty  fame  "^ 

amonff  all  mankind.  /    , 

2.  But  Ciesar  resolved  to  leave  there  as  a  guard  the  tenth  legion,  with  certam 
noops  of  horsemen  and  companies  of  footmen.  So  having  entirely  completed 
this  war,  he  was  desirous  to  commend  his  whole  army  on  account  of  the  ffreai 
exploits  they  had  performed,  and  to  bestow  proper  rewards  on  such  as  had  sig* 
nalized  themselves  therein.  He  had,  therefore,  a  great  tribunal  made  for  him  m 
the  midst  of  the  place  where  he  had  formerly  encamped,  and  stood  upon  it  with 
his  principal  commanders  about  him,  and  spake  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  whole 
army  in  the  manner  following  : — '*  That  he  returned  them  abundance  of  thanks 
for  their  good  will  which  they  had  showed  to  him :  he  commended  them  for  that 
ready  obedience  they  had  exhibited  in  this  whole  war ;  which  obedience  had 
appeared  in  the  many  and  great  dangers  which  they  had  courageously  undergone , 
as  also  for  that  courage  they  had  showed,  and  had  thereby  augmented  of  them- 
selves their  country's  power,  and  had  made  it  evident  to  all  men,  that  neither  the 
multitude  of  their  enemies,  nor  the  strength  of  their  places,  nor  the  largeness  of 
their  cities,  nor  the  rash  boldness  and  brutish  rage  of  their  antagonists,  were  sutl 
ficient  at  any  time  to  get  clear  of  the  Roman  valour,  although  some  of  them  may 
have  fortune  in  many  respects  on  their  side.  He  said  farther,  that  it  was  but 
reasonable  for  them  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  now  it  had  lasted  so  long ;  for  they 
had  nothing  better  to  wish  for  when  they  entered  into  it ;  and  that  this  happened 
more  favourably  for  them,  and  more  for  their  glory,  that  all  the  Romans  had  wil 
lingly  accepted  of  those  for  their  governors,  and  tiie  curators  of  their  dominion^ 
whom  they  had  chosen  for  them,  and  had  sent  into  their  own  country  for  that  pur 
I  which  still  continued  under  the  management  of  thos^  whom  they  had  pi<c ' 
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on,  and  were  thankful  to  them  for  pitching  upon  ttiem :  that,  accordingly,  although 

,/'      he  did  both  admire  and  tenderly  regard  them  all,  because  he  knew  that  every  one 

of  them  had  gone  as  cheerfully  about  their  work  as  their  abilities  and  oppor- 

<  ^   ^    tunities  would  give  them  leave ;  yet,  he  said,  that  he  would  immediately  bestow 

^[iu'.'  'rewards  and  dignities  on  those  thisit  had  fought  the  most  bravely,  and  with  greater 

force,  and  had  signalized  their  conduct  in  the  most  glorious  manner,  and  had 

made  his  army  more  famous  by  their  noble  exploits ;  and  that  no  one  who  had 

1,^/63  been  willing  to  take  more  pains  than  another  should  missof  a  just  retribution  ibr 

the  same :  for  that  he  had  been  exceedinff  careful  about  this  matter,  and  thai  the 

more,  because  he  had  much  rather  rewara  the  virtues  of  his  fellow  soldiers  than 

punish  such  as  had  offended." 

3.  Hereupon  Titus  ordered  those  whose  business  it  was  to  read  the  list  of  all 
hat  had  performed  great  exploits  in  this  war,  whom  he  called  to  him  by  their 
names,  and  commended  them  before  the  company,  and  rejoiced  in  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  man  would  have  rejoiced  in  his  own  exploits.  He  also  put  00 
their  heads  crowns  of  gold,  and  golden  ornaments  about  their  necks,  and  gave 
them  long  spears  of  gold,  and  ensigns  that  were  made  of  silver,  and  remoTed 
every  one  of  them  to  a  higher  rank ;  and,  besides  this,  he  plentifully  distributed 
among  them  out  of  the  spoils,  and  the  other  prey  they  had  taken,  silver,  and  gold, 
and  garments.  So  when  they  had  all  these  honours  bestowed  on  them,  according 
to  his  own  appointment  made  to  every  one,  and  he  had  wished  all  eorts  of  hap. 
piness  to  the  whole  army,  he  came  down,  among  the  great  acclamations  which 
were  made  to  him,  and  then  betook  himself  to  offer  thank  offerings  [to  the  gods,] 
and  at  once  sacrificed  a  vast  numbe^  of  oxen,  that  stood  ready  at  the  altars,  him 
distributed  them  among  the  army  to  feast  on.  And  when  he  had  staid  thret 
days  among  the  principal  commanders,  and  so  long  feasted  with  them,  he  sent 
away  the  rest  of  his  army  to  the  several  places  where  they  would  b6  eveiy 
one  best  situated ;  but  permitted  the  tenth  legion  to  stay  as  a  guard  at  Je. 
rusalem,  and  did  not  send  them  away  beyond  Euphrates,  where  they  had  bees 
before*  And  as  ho  remembered  that  the  twelflh  legion  had  given  way  to  tb€ 
Jews  under  Cestius  their  general,  he  expelled  them  out  of  all  Syria  ;  for  they 
had  lain  formerly  at  Raphanea,  and  sent  them  away  to  a  place  called  Mdelim^ 
near  Euphrates,  which  is  in  the  limits  of  Armenia  and  Cnppadocia :  he  also 
thought  fit  that  two  of  the  legions  should  stay  with  him  till  he  should  go  into 
Egypt.  He  then  went  down  with  his  army  to  that  Csesarea  which  lay  by  th« 
seaside,  and  there  laid  up  the  rest  of  his  spoils  in  great  quantities,  and  gave  ordei 
tnat  the  captives  should  be  kept  there ;  for  the  winte  :*  season  hindered  him  then 
from  sailing  into  Italy. 


CHAP.  n. 

How  TUui  exhihiled  aU  l^aris  of  Shows  at  Casarea  PhiUppi.     Concemiag 
Simon  the  Tyrant^  how  he  was  takeriy  and  reserved  for  the  Triumph. 

I  1.  Now,  at  the  same  time  that  Titus  Csesar  lay  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  did 
Vespasian  go  on  board  a  merchant  ship,  and  sailed  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes, 
whence  he  sailed  away  in  ships  with  three  rows  of  oars ;  and  as  he  touched  at 
several  cities  that  lay  in  his  road,  he  was  joyfully  received  by  them  all,  and  so 
passed  over  from  Ionia  into  Greece  ;  whence  he  set  sail  from  Corcyra  to  the 
promontory  of  lapyx,  whence  he  took  his  journey  by  land.  But  as  for  Titus,  he 
marched  from  that  Cssarea  which  lay  by  the  seaside,  and  came  to  that  which  ia 
named  C^ssarea  PhUippi^  and  staid  there  a  considerable  time,  and  exhibited  aU 
sorts  of  shows  there.  And  here  a  great  number  of  the  captives  were  destroyed, 
tome  being  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  and  others  in  multitudes  forced  to  kill  one 
anothoi;  as  if  they  were  their  enemies.     And  hero  it  was  that  Titus  was  in£ormti 
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of  the  seizure  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  which  was  made  after  the  mannef 
(ollowing  : — ^This  Simon,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  was  in  the  upper  city, 
but  when  the  Roman  army  was  gotten  within  the  walls,  and  were  laying  the  city 
waste,  he  then  took  the  most  faithful  of  his  friends  with  him,  and  kmong  them 
some  that  were  stonecutters,  with  those  iron  tools  which  belonged  to  their  oc- 
cupation, and  as  great  a  quantity  or  provisions  as  would  suffice  them  for  a 
long  time,  and  let  himself  and  all  of  them  down  into  a  certain  subterraneous 
cavern  that  was  not  visible  above  ground.  Now  so  far  as  had  been  digged 
of  old,  they  went  onward  along  it  without  disturbance;  but  where  they  met 
with  solid  earth,  they  dug  a  mine  under  ground,  and  this  in  hopes  that  they  should 
be  able  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  rise  from  under  ground  in  a  safe  place,  and  by  that 
means  escape.  But  when  they  came  to  make  the  experiment,  they  were  dis- 
appointed  of  their  hope :  for  the  miners  could  make  but  small  progress,  and  thai 
with  difficulty  also  ;  insomuch  that  their  provisions,  though  they  distributed  them 
by  measure,  began  to  fail  them.  And  now  Simon,  thinking  he  might  be  able  to 
astonish  and  delude  the  Romans,  put  on  a  white  frock,  and  buttoned  upon  him  a 
purple  cloak,  and  appeared  out  of  the  ground  in  the  place  where  the  temple  had 
formerly  been.  At  the  first,  indeed,  those  that  saw  him  wore  greatly  astonished, 
and  stood  still  whore  they  were ;  but  afterward  they  came  nearer  to  him,  and 
asked  him,  who  he  was  7  Now  Simon  would  not  tell  them,  but  bid  them  call 
fi>r  their  captain  ;  and  when  they  ran  to  call  him,  Terentius  Rufus,*  who  was  left 
to  command  the  army  there,  came  to  Simon,  and  learned  of  him  the  whole  truth, 
and  kept  him  in  bonds,  and  let  CsBsar  know  that  he  was  taken.  Thus  did  God 
brinff  this  man  to  be  punished,  for  what  bitter  and  savage  tyranny  he  had  exer. 
dsed  against  his  countrymen,  by  those  who  were  his  worst  enemies  ;  and  this 
while  he  was  not  subdued  by  violence,  but  voluntarily  delivered  himself  up  to 
them  to  be  punished,  and  that  on  the  very  same  account  that  he  had  laid  false 
accusations  against  many  Jews,  as  if  they  were  falling  away  to  the  Romans,  and 
had  barbarously  slain  them ;  for  wicked  actions  do  not  escape  the  divine  anger, 
nor  is  justice  too  weak  to  punish  ofienders,  but  in  time  overtakes  those  that  trans- 
gress its  laws,  and  inflicts  its  punishments  upon  the  wicked  in  a  manner  so  much 
more  severe,  as  they  expected  to  escape  it,  on  account  of  their  not  being  punished 
immediately.!  Simon  was  made  sensible  of  this  by  falling  under  the  indiguatioa 
of  the  Romans.  This  rise  of  his  out  of  the  ground  did  also  occasion  the  disco- 
very of  a  great  number  of  others  of  the  seditious  at  that  time,  who  had  hidden 
themselves  under  ground.  But  for  Simon,  he  was  brought  to  Caesar  in  bonds, 
when  he  was  come  back  to  that  Csesarea  which  was  on  the  seaside,  who  gave 
order  that  he  should  be  kept  against  that  triumph  which  he  was  to  celebrate  at 
Rome  upon  this  occasion. 


CHAP.  ffl. 

E[ow  THhis,  upon  the  Celebration  of  his  Brother^s  and  Father^s  Birthdays^  had  man§ 

of  the  Jews  slain.     Concerning  the  Danger  the  Jews  were  in  at  Andoch  by 

Means  of  the  Transgression  and  Impiety  of  one  Antiochus  a  Jew. 

ft  1.  Whilb  Titus  was  at  Cssarea,  he  solemnized  the  birthday  of  his  brother 
rllomitian]  after  a  splendid  manner,  and  inflicted  a  great  deal  of  the  punishment 
mtended  for  the  Jews  in  honour  of  him ;  for  the  number  of  those  that  were  now 
slain  in  fighting  with  the  beasts,  and  were  burnt,  and  fought  with  one  another, 

•  This  Terentiufl  Ruflif,  u  Reland  in  part  obtenrM  h«re,  is  the  same  persoa  whom  the  TalmudisM 
gill  Twmuff  Rufus,  of  whom  they  relate,  that  /uplowhedup  Sion  as  ajield^  and  made  JenuaUm  6»nown 
at  ktapt^  and  the  nurnntain  qf  the  houu  as  the  /ughplaces  qf  a  forest  f  which  was  lon|  before  tonrnid  tof 
iie  prophet  Micah,  iil  12,  and  quoted  from  him  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  xz^i.  IS. 

♦  Sea  Ecdes.  viii.  11. 
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exceeded  two  thousand  five  hundred.  Yet  did  all  this  seem  to  the  Romans,  when 
they  were  thus  destroyed  ten  thousand  several  ways,  to  be  a  ponishment  beneath 
their  deserts.  Afler  this,  CsBsar  came  to  Berytus,*  which  is  a  city  cf  Phoenicia, 
and  a  Roman  colony,  and  staid  there  a  longer  time,  and  exhibited  a  still  more 
pompous  solenmity  about  his  father's  birth  day,  both  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
shows,  Emd  in  the  other  vast  expenses  he  wad  at  in  his  devices  thereto  belonging ; 
80  that  a  great  multitude  of  the  captives  were  here  destroyed  afler  the  same  man« 
ner  as  before. 

2.  It  happened  also  about  this  time  that  the  Jews  who  remained  at  Antioch 
were  under  accusations,  and  in  danger  of  perishing,  from  the  disturbances  thai 
were  raised  against  them  by  the  Antiochians,  and  this  both  on  account  of  the 
slanders  spread  abroad  at  this  time  against  them,  and  on  account  of  what  pranki 
they  had  played  not  long  before,  which  I  am  obliged  to  describe  without  fail, 
though  briefly,  that  I  may  the  better  connect  my  narration  of  future  actions  with 
those  that  went  before. 

3.  For  as  the  Jewish  nation  is  widely  dispersed  over  all  the  habitable  eartli 
among  its  inhabitants,  so  it  is  very  much  intermingled  with  Syria,  by  reason  of 
its  neighbourhood,  and  had  the  greatest  multitudes  in  Antioch,  by  reason  of  iht 
largeness  of  the  city,  wherein  the  kings,  afler  Antiochus,  had  afiforded  them  a  !i» 
bitation  with  the  most  undisturbed  tranquillity ;  for  though  Antiochus,  who  was 
called  EpiphaneSy  laid  Jerusalem  waste,  and  spoiled  the  temple,  yet.  did  those  that 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  restore  all  the  donations  that  were  made  of  brasi 
to  the  Jews  of  Antioch,  and  dedicated  them  to  their  synagogue,  and  granted  then 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  privileges  of  citizens  with  the  lireeks  themselves;  and  at 
the  succeeding  kings  treated  them  afler  the  same  manner,  they  both  multiplied  to 
a  gr«iat  number,  and  adorned  their  templet  gloriously  by  fine  ornaments,  and  with 
great  magnificence,  in  the  use  of  whlfriTad  been  given  them.  They  aJso  made 
proselytes  of  a  great  many  of  the  Greeks  perpetually,  and  thereby  afier  a  sort 
brought  them  to  be  a  portion  of  their  own  body.  But  about  this  time,  when  the 
present  war  began,  and  Vespasian  was  newly  sailed  to  Syria,  and  all  men  had 
taken  up  a  great  hatred  against  the  Jews,  then  it  was  that  a  certain  person  whose 
name  was  Anliochus,  being  one  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  greatly  respected  on 
account  of  his  father,  who  was  govemor:|:  of  the  Jews  at  Antioch,  came  upon  the 
theatre  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  Antioch  were  assembled  together,  and  be- 
came  an  informer  against  his  father,  and  accused  both  him  and  others,  that  tliey 
had  resolved  to  burn  the  whole  city  in  one  night ;  he  also  delivered  up  to  them 
some  Jews  that  were  foreigners,  as  partners  in  their  resolutions.  When  tiie 
people  heard  this,  they  could  not  refrain  their  passion,  but  commanded  that  tnose 
who  wore  delivered  up  to  them  should  have  fire  brought  to  bum  them,  who  were, 
accordingly,  all  burnt  upon  the  theatre  immediately.  They  did  also  fall  Wolently 
upon  the  multitude  of  the  Jews,  as  supposing  that,  by  punishing  them  buadeuly, 
they  should  save  their  own  city.  As  for  Antiochus,  he  aggravated  the  rage  they 
were  in,  and  thought  to  give  them  a  demonstration  of  his  own  conversion,  and  ot 
his  hatred  of  the  Jewish  customs,  by  sacrificing  afler  the  manner  of  die  Greeks; 
he  persuaded  the  rest  also  to  compel  them  to  do  the  same,  because  they  would 
by  that  means  discover  who  they  were  that  had  plotted  against  them,  since  they 
would  not  do  so ;  and  when  the  people  of  Antioch  tried  the  experiment,  some  few 
complied,  but  those  that  would  not  do  so  were  slain.  As  for  Antiochus  himself^ 
he  obtained  soldiers  from  the  Roman  commander,  and  became  a  severe  mastei 

*  This  Berytus  was  certainly  a  Roman  colony,  and  has  coins  extant  that  witness  the  imme,  as  Hudjctf 
fnd  Spanheim  inform  us.    See  the  note  on  Antiq.  B.  xvi.  ch.  xi.  sect  1. 

+  i  e.  their  synagogue.     Sec  the  note  on  B.  vi.  ch.  x.  sect- 1. 

*  The  Jews  at  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  the  two  principal  cities  in  all  the  east,  had  allowed  them, 
both  by  the  Macedonians,  anH  afterward  by  the  Romans,  a  governor  of  their  own,  who  was  exempt  fitm 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  other  civil  governors.  He  was  called  sometimes  barely  governor,  aometimes  ^ 
mirch,  and  [at  Alexandria]  alabarch,  as  Dr.  Hudson  takes  notice  on  this  place  out  of  Fuller's  Miscell^ 
lues.  They  had  the  like  governor  or  govemois  allowed  them  at  Babylon  under  their  capdvitr  tbeia^  ai 
*ba  histoiy  rtf  Susanna  implies 
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«Ter  h'a  own  citizens,  not  permitting  them  to  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  but  forcing 
diem  to  do  all  that  they  usually  did  on  other  days ;  and  to  that  degree  of  distress 
did  he  reduce  them  in  this  matter,  that  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  was  dissolved 
not  only  at  Antioch,  but  the  same  thing  which  took  thence  its  rise  was  done  in 
other  cities  also,  in  like  manner,  for  some  small  time. 

4.  Now,  after  these  misfortunes  had  happened  to  the  Jews  at  Antioch,  a  second 
calamity  befell  them,  the  description  of  which  when  we  were  going  about,  we 
premised  the  account  fbregoing :  for  upon  this  accident,  whereby  the  four-square 
market-place  was  burnt  down,  as  well  as  the  archives,  and  the  place  where  the 

tublic  records  were  preserved,  and  the  royal  palaces  (and  it  was  not  without  dif. 
culty  that  the  fire  was  then  put  a  stop  to,  which  was  likely,  by  the  fury  where, 
inth  It  was  carried  along,  to  have  gone  over  the  whole  city,)  Antiochus  accused 
die  Jews  as  the  occasion  of  all  the  mischief  that  was  done.  Now  this  induced 
the  people  of  Antioch,  who  were  now  under  the  immediate  persuasion,  by  reason 
of  the  disorder  they  were  in,  that  this  calumny  was  true,  and  would  have  been 
imder  the  same  persuasion,  even  though  they  had  not  borne  an  ill  will  at  the  Jews 
before,  to  believe  this  man's  accusation,  especially  when  they  considered  what 
had  been  done  before,  and  this  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  all  fell  violently  upon 
those  that  were  accused,  and  this  like  madmen,  in  a  very  furious  rage  also,  even 
as  if  they  had  seen  the  Jews  in  a  manner  setting  fire  themselves  to  the  city :  nor 
kas  it  without  difficulty  that  one  Cneas  Colleges,  the  legate,  could  prevail  with 
them  to  permit  the  affairs  to  be  laid  before  Caesar ;  for  as  to  Cecennius  Petos,  the 
president  of  Syria,  Vespasian  had  already  sent  him  away;  and  so  it  happened, 
that  he  was  not  yet  come  back  thither.  But  when  Collegas  had  made  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  he  found  out  the  truth,  and  that  not  one  of  those  Jews  that 
were  accused  by  Antiochus  had  any  hand  in  it,  but  that  all  was  done  by  some 
vile  persons  greatly  in  debt,  who  supposed,  that  if  they  could  once  set  fire  to  the 
market-place  and  bum  the  public  records,  they  should  have  no  farther  demands 
made  upon  them.  So  the  Jews  were  under  groat  disorder  and  terror,  in  the 
oncertain  expectations  of  what  would  be  the  upshot  of  these  accusations  against 
then. 


CHAP.  IV. 

How  Vespasian  was  received  at  Horns ;  as  also  how  the  Germans  revolted  from  the 

RomanSf  but  were  subdued.     That  the  Samaritans  overran  Mifsia^  but  were 

compelled  to  return  to  their  own  Country  again. 

1.  A?rD  now  Titus  Cassar,  upon  the  news  that  was  brought  him  concemmg  his 
ther,  that  his  comine;  was  much  desired  by  all  the  Italian  cities,  and  that  Rome 
especially  received  him  with  great  alacrity  and  splendour,  betook  himself  to  re- 
joicing  and  pleasures  to  a  great  degree,  as  now  freed  from  the  solicitude  he 
nad  been  under,  afler  the  most  agreeable  manner.  For  all  men  that  were  in  Italy 
showed  their  respects  to  him  in  their  minds  before  he  came  thither,  as  if  he  were 
already  come,  as  esteeming  the  very  expectation  they  had  of  him  to  be  his  real 
presence,  on  account  of  the  great  desires  they  had  to  see  him,  and  because  the 
good  will  they  bore  hiro  was  entirely  free  and  unconstrained  ;  for  it  was  a  desi- 
rable thing  to  the  senate,  who  well  remembered  the  calamities  they  had  under* 
gone  in  the  late  changes  of  their  governors,  to  receive  a  governor  who  was 
adorned  with  the  gravity  of  old  age,  and  with  the  highest  skill  in  the  actions  of 
war,  whose  advancement  would  be,  as  they  knew,  for  nothing  else  but  for  iho 
preservation  of  those  that  were  /)  be  governed.  Moreover,  the  people  had  been 
so  harassed  by  their  civil  miseries,  that  they  were  still  more  earnest  for  his 
comm!^  immediately,  as  supposing  they  should  then  be  firmly  delivered  from  their 
calamities,  and  believed  they  should  then  recover  tlieir  secure  tranquillity  and 
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prosperity ;  and  for  the  soldiery,  th6y  had  the  principal  regard  to  6im,  for  tfaef 
were  chiefly  apprized  of  his  great  exploits  in  war ;  and,  since  they  had  ezpe 
rienced  the  want  of  skill  and  want  of  courage  in  other  commanders,  they  wen 
very  desirous  to  be  freed  from  that  great  shame  they  had  undergone  by  their 
means,  and  heartily  wished  to  receive  such  a  prince  as  might  be  a  security  and 
an  ornament  to  them.  And  as  this  good  will  to  Vespasian  was  universal,  those 
that  enjoyed  any  remarkable  dignities  could  not  have  patience  enough  to  stay  io 
Rome,  but  made  haste  to  meet  him  at  a  very  great  distance  from  it :  nay,  indeed, 
none  of  the  rest  could  endure  the  delay  of  seeing  him,  but  did  all  pour  out  of  the 
city  in  such  crowds,  and  were  so  universally  possessed  with  the  opinion,  that  it 
was  easier  and  better  for  them  to  go  out  than  to  stay  there,  that  this  was  the  veiy 
first  time  that  the  city  joyfully  perceived  itself  almost  empty  of  its  citizens;  foe 
those  that  staid  within  were  fewer  than  those  that  went  out.  But  as  soon  as  the 
news  was  come  that  he  was  hard  by,  and  tho^e  that  had  met  him  at  first  related 
with  what  good  humour  he  received  every  one  that  came  to  him,  then  it  was  thit 
the  whole  multitude  that  had  remained  in  the  city,  with  their  wives  an4  children, 
came  into  the  road,  and  waited  for  him  there ;  and  for  those  whom  he  passed  by, 
tiey  made  all  sorts  of  acclamations  on  account  of  the  joy  they  had  to  see  him,  aad 
ibe  pleasantness  of  his  countenance,  and  styled  him  their  benefactor  and  MMwr, 
and  the  only  person  who  was  worthy  to  be  ruler  of  the  city  oi  Rome.  And  now 
the  city  was  like  a  temple,  full  of  garlands  and  sweet  odours ;  nor  was  it  easy  fix 
him  to  come  to  the  royal  palace,  for  the  multitude  of  people  that  stood  about  him; 
where  yet  at  last  he  performed  his  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  to  his  household 
gods,  for  his  safe  return  to  the  city.  The  multitude  did  also  betake  therosehei 
to  feasting ;  which  feasts  and  drink  offerings  they  celebrated  by  their  tribes,  and 
their  families,  and  their  neighbourhoods,  and  still  prayed  God  to  grant  that  Yes* 
;iEisian,  his  sons,  and  all  their  posterity  might  continue  in  the  Roman  govemmoit 
for  a  very  long  time,  and  that  his  dominion  might  be  preserved  from  all  opposi- 
tion. And  this  was  the  manner  in  which  Rome  so  joyfully  received  Vespaaiaiii 
and  thence  grew  immediately  into  a  state  of  great  prosperity. 

2.  But  before  this  time,  and  while  Vespasian  was  about  Alexandria,  and  Titoi 
was  lying  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  a  great  multitude  of  the  Germans  were  in 
commotion,  and  tended  to  rebellion ;  and  as  the  Gauls  in  their  neighbourhood 
joined  with  them,  they  conspired  together,  and  had  thereny  great  hopes  of  sue 
cess,  and  that  they  should  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans 
The  motives  that  induced  the  Germans  to  this  attempt  for  a  revolt,  and  for  be 
ginning  the  war,  were  these, — In  the  first  place,  the  nature  [of  the  people,]  which 
was  destitute  of  just  reasonings,  and  ready  to  throw  themselves  rashly  into  dan- 
ger  upon  small  hopes :  in  the  next  place,  the  hatred  they  bore  to  those  that  were 
their  governors,  while  their  nation  had  never  been  conscious  of  subjection  to  any 
but  to  the  Romans,  and  that  by  compulsion  only.  Besides  these  motives,  it  wat 
the  opportunity  that  now  offered  itself  which  above  all  the  rest  pi^vailed  with 
them  so  to  do ;  for  when  they  saw  the  Roman  government  in  a  great  internal 
disorder,  by  the  continual  changes  of  its  rulers,  and  understood  that  every  part 
of  the  habitable  earth  under  them  was  in  an  unsettled  and  tott  Jring  condition, 
they  thought  this  was  the  best  opportunity  that  could  afford  itself  for  themselvei 
to  make  a  sedition,  when  the  state  of  the  Romans  was  so  ill.     Classicus*  also 


*  This  Classicus,  and  Civilis,  and  CerealiSf  are  names  well  known  in  Tacitus ;  the  two  L 
moving  sedition  against  the  Romans,  and  the  last  as  sent  to  repress  them  by  Vespasian,  juai  as  they  ait 
here  descrilied  in  Josephus,  which  is  the  case  also  of.Fonteius  Agrippa,  and  Rubrius  Gallus,  in  sect  S. 
But  as  to  the  very  favourable  account  presently  given  of  Doinitian,  particularly  as  to  his  designs  ia  tbii 
k'li  f  Gallic  and  German  expedition,  it  is  not  a  little  contrary  to  that  in  Suetonius,  Vesp.  »ect«  7.  Nor  an 
.he  leasons  unobvious  that  might  occasion  this  great  r'iversity :  Domitian  was  one  of  Josephus's  patraoi^ 
an  1  when  he  published  these  books  of  the  Jewish  war,  was  very  young,  and  had  hardly  begim  tbost 
IV  -eked  practices  which  rendered  him  so  infamous  afteru'ard  ;  while  Suetonius  seems  to  have  been  loa 
f  nirif,,  and  to«i  low  in  life,  to  receive  any  remarkable  favours  from  him ,  as  Domitian  was  certainly  ntf 
iwd  and  cniei  and  generally  hated,  when  Suetonius  wrote  about  hiro. 
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and  Vitelhuft,*  two  of  thoir  comfiianders,  puffed  them  up  with  such  hopes.  These 
had,  for  a  long  time,  been  openly  desirous  of  such  on  innovation,  and  were  in 
duced  by  the  present  opportunity  to  venture  upon  the  declaration  of  their  senti- 
ment(9 ;  the  multitude  was  also  ready,  and  when  these  men  told  them  of  what 
they  intended  to  attempt,  that  news  was  gladly  reoeived  by  them.  So  when  a 
great  part  of  the  Germans  had  agreed  to  rebel,  and  the  rest  were  no  better  dis- 
posed, Vespasian,  as  guided  by  divine  Providence,  sent  letters  to  Petilius  Cercalis, 
who  had  formerly  had  the  command  of  Germany,  whereby  he  declared  him  to 
have  the  dignity  of  consul,  and  commanded  him  to  take  upon  him  the  government 
of  Britain ;  so  he  went  whither  he  was  ordered  to  go,  and  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Germans,  he  fell  upon  them  as  soon  as  they  were  gotten  to- 
gether, and  put  his  army  in  battle  array,  and  slew  a  great  multitude  of  them  in 
Jie  fight,  and  forced  them  to  leave  off  their  madness,  and  to  grow  wiser ;  nay, 
had  he  not  fallen  thus  suddenly  upon  them  on  the  place,  it  had  not  been  long  ere 
they  would,  however,  have  been  brought  to  punishment ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  the 
news  of  their  revolt  was  come  to  Rome,  and  Caesar  Domitian  was  made  acquainted 
with  it,  he  made  no  delay  even  at  that  his  age,  when  he  was  exceeding  young, 
but  undertook  this  weighty  affair.  He  had  a  courageous  mind  from  his  fether, 
and  had  made  greater  improvements  than  belonged  to  such  an  age :  accordingly, 
he  marched  against  the  barbarians  immediately  ;  whereupon  their  hearts  failed 
them  at  the  very  rumour  of  his  approach,  and  they  submitted  themselves  to  him 
with  fear,  and  thought  it  a  happy  thing  that  they  were  brought  under  their  old 
yoke  again  without  suffering  any  farther  mischiefs.  When,  therefore,  Domitian 
Had  settled  all  the  affairs  of  Gaul  in  such  good  order,  that  it  would  not  be  easily 
put  into  disorder  any  more,  he  returned  to  Rome  with  honour  and  glory,  as 
having  performed  such  exploits  as  were  above  his  own  age,  but  worthy  of  so  great 
a  father. 

3.  At  the  very  same  time  with  the  forementioned  revolt  of  the  Germans,  did 
the  bold  attempt  of  the  Scythians  against  the  Romans  concur ;  for  those  Scythians 
who  are  called  SarmatianSy  being  a  very  numerous  people,  transported  themselves 
over  the  Danube  into  Mysia  without  being  perceived ;  afler  which  by  their  vio- 
lence  and  entirely  unexpected  assault,  they  slew  a  great  many  of  the  Romans 
that  guarded  the  frontiers ;  and  as  the  consular  legate  Fonteius  Agrippa  came  to 
meet  them,  and  fought  courageously  against  them,  he  was  slain  by  them.  They 
then  overran  all  the  region  that  had  been  subject  to  him,  tearing  and  rending 
ever^  thing  that  fell  in  their  way.  But  when  Vespasian  was  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  and  how  Mysia  was  laid  waste,  he  sent  away  Rubhus  Gallus  to 
punish  these  Sarmatians ;  by  whoso  means  many  of  them  perished  in  the  battles 
ho  fought  against  them,  and  that  part  which  escaped  fled  with  fear  to  tlicir  o^ti 
country.  So  when  this  general  had  put  an  end  to  the  war,  he  provided  for  the 
future  security  of  the  country  also ;  for  he  placed  more  and  more  numerous  gar- 
risons in  the  place,  till  he  made  it  altogether  impossible  for  the  barbarians  to  pass 
over  the  river  any  more.     And  thus  had  this  war  in  Mysia  a  sudden  concidsion 


CHAR  V, 

Concerning  the  Sabbatic  River  which  Titus  saw  as  he  was  journeying  through  Sj^ 
ria ;  and  how  the  People  of  Aniioch  came  with  a  Petition  to  Titus  against  the 

JewSy  but  were  rejected  by  him :  as  also  concerning  TUus^s  and  Vespa^ 
m  sian^s  Triumph. 

$  !•  Now  Titus  Caesar  tarried  sometime  at  Ber3rtus,  as  we  told  you  before.    He 
thence  removed,  and  exhibited  magnificent  shows  in  all  thoso  cities  of  Synrn* 

•  CiTilig.     Tacit 

rou  XL         39 
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through  which  he  went,  and  made  use  of  the  captive  Jews  as  public  instances  of 
the  destruction  of  that  nation.  He  then  saw  a  river  as  he  went  along,  of  such  i 
nature  as  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  history;  it  runs  in  the  middle  between  Arcea, 
belonging  to  Agrippa's  kingdom  and  Raphanea.  It  hath  somewhat  very  pecuhai 
in  it ;  for  when  it  runs,  its  current  is  strong,  and  has  plenty  of  water,  after  which 
its  springs  fail  for  six  days  together,  and  leave  its  channel  dry,  as  any  one  may  see; 
uder  which  days  it  runs  on  the  seventh  day  as  it  did  before,  and  as  though  it  had 
undergone  no  change  at  all :  it  hath  also  been  observed  to  keep  this  order  per 
petually  and  exactly ;  whence  it  is  that  they  call  it  the  Sahbalic  rivers*  that  name 
being  taken  from  the  sacred  seventh  day  among  the  Jews. 

2.  But  when  the  people  of  Antioch  were  informed  that  Titus  was  approaching, 
they  were  so  glad  at  it,  that  they  could  not  keep  within  their  walls,  but  hastd 
away  to  give  him  the  meeting ;  nay,  they  proceeded  as  far  as  thirty  furlongs  and 
more  with  that  intention.  These  were  not  the  men  only,  but  a  multitude  of  women 
also,  with  their  children,  did  the  same,  and  when  they. saw  him  coming  up  to 
them,  they  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  and  stretched  out  their  right  handi^ 
saluting  him,  and  making  all  sorts  of  acclamations  to  him,  and  turned  back  toge 
thcr  with  him.  They  also,  among  all  the  acclamations  they  made  to  him,  be* 
sought  him  all  the  way  they  went  to  eject  the  Jews  out  of  their  city  ;  yet  did  not 
ritus  at  all  yield  to  this  their  petition,  but  gave  them  the  bare  hearing  of  it  qui- 
etly. However,  the  Jews  were  in  a  great  deal  of  terrible  fear  under  the  uncer. 
tainty  they  were  in  what  his  opinion  was,  and  what  he  would  do  to  them :  foi 
Titus  did  not  stay  at  Antioch,  but  continued  his  progress  immediately  to  Zengmii 
which  lies  upon  the  Euphrates,  whither  came  to  him  messengers  from  Vologesei 
king  of  Parthia,  and  brouglit  him  a  crown  of  gold  upon  the  victory  he  had  gained 
over  the  Jews ;  which  he  accepted  of,  and  lasted  the  king's  messengers,  aod 
then  came  back  to  Antioch.  And  when  the  senate  and  people  of  Antioch  earn- 
estly entreated  him  to  come  upon  their  theatre,  where  their  whole  multitude  wai 
assembled,  and  expected  him,  he  complied  with  great  humanity ;  but  when  they 
pressed  him  with  much  earnestness,  and  continually  begged  of  him  that  he  would 
eject  the  Jews  out  of  their  city,  he  gave  them  this  very  pertinent  answer : — "  How 
can  this  be  done,  since  that  country  of  theirs,  whither  the  Jews  must  be  obhged 
then  to  retire,  is  destroyed,  and  no  place  will  receive  them  besides  ?"  Whereupon 
the  people  of  Antioch,  when  they  had  failed  of  success  in  their  first  request,  made 
him  a  second;  for  they  desired  that  he  would  order  those  tables  of  brass  to  bo 
removed  on  which  the  Jews'  privileges  were  engraven.  However,  Titus  would 
not  grant  that  neither,  but  permitted  the  Jews  of  Antioch  to  continue  to  enjoy  tho 
very  same  privileges  in  that  city  which  they  had  before,  and  then  departed  for 
Egypt ;  and  as  he  came  to  Jerusalem  in  his  progress,  and  compared  the  melan 
choly  condition  he  saw  it  then  in  with  the  ancient  glory  of  the  city,  and  called 
to  mind  the  greatness  of  its  present  ruins,  as  well  as  its  ancient  splendour,  he 
could  not  but  pity  the  destruction  of  the  city,  so  far  was  he  from  boasting  that  so 
great  and  goodly  a  city  as  that  was  had  been  by  him  taken  by  force ;  nay,  he 
frequently  cursed  those  that  had  been  the  authors  of  their  revolt,  and  had  brought 
such  a  punishment  upon  the  city;  insomuch  that  it  openly  appeared,  that  he  did 
not  desire  that  such  a  calamity  as  this  punishment  of  theirs  amounted  to  should 
be  a  demonstration  of  his  courage.  Yet  was  there  no  small  quantity  of  the  richca 
that  had  been  in  that  city  still  found  among  its  ruins,  a  great  deal  of  which  the 
Romans  dug  up  ;  but  the  greatest  part  was  discovered  by  those  who  were  cap 
tives,  and  so  they  carried  it  away :  I  mean  the  gold  and  the  silver,  and  the  rest  of 

•  Since  in  these  latter  ages  this  Sabbaitc  rtver,  once  so  famous,  which,  by  Josephus^s  account  here,  ru 
every  sevmth  day,  and  rested  on  «t,  but  according  to  Pliny,  Nat  Hist.  xxxi.  11,  ran  perpetually  dh  as 
clays,  and  rested  everv  seventh  (though  it  no  way  appears  by  either  of  their  accounts  that  toe  sevetith  iaf 
tot  this  river  was  the  Jewish  seventh  day  or  Sabbath,)  is  quite  vanished,  I  shall  add  no  more  about  It; 
oniv  sec  Dr.  Hudson's  note.  In  Varenius's  Oeography,  1. 17,  the  reader  will  find  several  instances  of  tuck 
periodical  fnuntaius  and  nvrrs.  though  none  of  their  periods  were  that  of  just  a  week,  as  o  old  thii 
a»L*«ars  »o  h-^vc  berr 
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that  roost  precious  furniture  which  the  Jews  had,  and  which  the  owners  had  trra. 
sured  up  under  ground  against  tlio  uncertain  fortunes  of  war. 

3.  So  Titus  took  the  journey  he  intended  to  Egypt,  and  passed  over  the  desert 
very  suddenly,  and  came  to  Alexandria,  and  took  up  a  resolution  to  go  to  Ronie 
by  sea.  And  as  he  was  accompanied  by  two  legions,  he  sent  each  of  them  again 
to  the  places  whence  they  had  before  come ;  the  fifth  he  sent  to  Mysia  and  tlic 
Gfleenth  to  Pannonia:  as  for  the  leaders  of  the  captives,  Simon  and  John,  with 
the  other  seven  hundred  men,  whom  he  libd  selected  out  of  the  rest,  as  being 
eminently  tall  and  handsome  of  body,  he  gave  order  that  they  should  be  soon 
carried  to  Italy,  as  resolving  to  produce  them  in  his  triumph.  So  when  he  had 
had  a  prosperous  voyage  to  his  mind,  the  city  of  Rome  behaved  itself  in  his  re. 
ception,  and  their  meeting  him  at  a  distance,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  his  father. 
But  wiiat  made  the  most  splendid  appearance  in  Titus's  opinion  was,  when  his 
father  met  him  and  received  him ;  but  still  the  multitude  of  the  citizens  conceived 
the  greatest  joy  when  they  saw  them  all  three*  together,  as  they  did  at  this  time : 
nor  were  many  days  overpast  when  they  determined  to  have  but  ono  triumph,  that 
should  be  common  to  both  of  them,  on  account  of  the  glorious  exploits  they  had 
performed,  although  the  senate  had  decreed  each  of  them  a  separate  triumph  by 
himself.  So  when  notice  had  been  given  beforehand  of  the  day  appointed  for  this 
pompous  solemnity  to  be  made  on  account  of  their  victories,  not  one  of  the  im- 
mense  multitude  was  lefl  in  the  city,  but  every  body  went  out  so  far  as  to  gain 
only  a  station  where  they  might  stand,  and  loft  only  such  a  passage  as  was  neces- 
sary for  thoso  that  were  to  be  seen  to  go  along  it. 

4.  Now,  all  ^the  soldiery  marched  out  boforehand,  by  companies,  and  in  their 
several  ranks,  under  their  several  commanders,  in  the  night-time,  and  were  about 
the  gates,  not  of  the  upper  palaces,  but  those  near  the  temple  of  Isis;  for  there 
it  was  that  the  emperors  had  rested  the  foregoing  night.  And  as  soon  as  ever 
It  was  day,  Vespasian  and  Titus  came  out,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  clothed  in 
those  ancient  purple  habits  which  were  proper  to  their  family,  and  then  went  as 
far  as  Octavian's  walks :  for  there  it  was  that  the  senate  and  the  principal  rulers, 
and  those  that  had  been  recorded  as  of  the  equestrian  order,  waited  for  thcnu 
Now,  a  tribunal  had  been  erected  before  the  cloisters,  and  ivory  chairs  had  been 
set  upon  it,  when  they  came  and  sat  down  upon  them.  Whereupon  the  soldiery 
made  an  acclamation  of  joy  to  them  immediately,  and  all  gave  them  attestations 
of  their  valour;  while  they  were  themselves  without  their  arms,  and  only  in  their 
silken  garments,  and  crowned  with  laurel :  then  Vespasian  accepted  of  these 
shouts  of  theirs ;  but  while  they  were  still  disposed  to  go  on  in  such  acclama- 
lions,  he  gave  them  a  signal  of  silence.  And  when  every  body  entirely  held 
their  peace,  he  stood  up,  and  covering  the  greatest  part  of  his  head  with  his  cloak, 
be  put  up  the  accustomed  solemn  prayers  :  the  like  prayers  did  Titus  put  up  also : 
afler  which  prayers  Vespasian  made  a  short  speech  to  all  the  people,  and  then  sent 
away  the  soldiers  to  a  dinner  prepared  for  them  by  the  emperors.  Then  did  he 
retire  to  that  gate  which  was  called  the  Gate  of  the  Pomp,  becauHo  pompous 
shows  do  always  go  through  that  gate :  there  it  was  that  they  tasted  some  food  ;  and 
when  they  had  put  on  their  triumphal  garments,  and  had  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  that  were  placed  at  the  gate,  they  sent  the  triumph  forward,  and  marched 
through  the  theatres,  that  they  might  be  the  more  easily  seen  by  the  multittides 

5.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  multitude  of  the  shows  as  they  deserve, 
and  the  magnificence  of  them  all ;  such,  indeed,  as  a  man  could  not  easily  think 
of,  as  performed  either  by  the  labour  of  workmen,  or  the  variety  of  riches,  or  the 
rarities  of  nature :  for  almost  all  such  curiosities  as  the  most  happy  men  ever 
get  by  piecemeal  were  here  one  heaped  on  another,  and  those  both  admirable 
and  costly  in  their  nature  ;  and  as  all  brought  together  on  that  day  demonstrated 
the  vastness  of  the  dominions  of  tiie  Koinans;  for  there  was  here  to  be  seen  a 
mighty  quantity  of  silver,  and  gold,  and  ivory,  contrived  into  all  sorts  of  thinna. 

*  Vespasian,  and  hin  two  wi\s^  Titus  and  Domitiaa. 
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and  did  not  appear  as  carried  along  in  pompous  show  only,  out,  as  a  man  may 
say,  running  along  like  a  river.  Some  parts  were  composed  of  the  rarest  purple 
*iangings,  and  so  carried  along,  and  others  accurately  represented  to  the  life 
what  was  embroidered  by  the  art  of  the  Babylonians.  There  were  also  precious 
stones  that  were  transparent,  some  set  in  crowns  of  gold  and  some  in  other  ouches 
^  •  ms  the  workmen  pleased ;  and  of  these  such  a  vast  number  were  brought,  thai 
»>'  /  •^  we  could  not  but  thence  learn  how  vainly  we  imagined  any  of  them  to  be  rarities 
»  The  images  of  the  gods  were  also  carried,  being  as  well  wonderful  for  tlicir  large- 
ness as  made  very  artificially,  and  with  great  skill  of  the  workmen  :  nor  were 
any  of  these  images  of  any  other  than  very  costly  materials  ;  and  many  species 
of  animals  were  brought,  every  one  in  their  own  natural  ornaments.  The  men 
also,  who  brought  every  one  of  these  shows,  were  great  multitudes,  and  adorned 
with  purple  garments,  all  over  interwoven  with  gold  ;  those  that  were  chosen  foi 
carrying  these  pompous  shows  having  also  about  them  such  magnificent  oroa* 
ments  as  were  both  extraordinary  and  surprising.  Besides  these,  one  might  see 
that  even  the  great  number  of  the  captives  was  not  unadorned,  while  the  variety 
that  was  in  their  garments  and  their  tine  texture  concealed  from  the  sight  the  de- 
formity of  their  bodies.  But  what  afforded  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  was,  the 
structure  of  the  pageants  that  were  borne  along  ;  for,  indeed,  he  that  met  them 
could  not  but  be  afraid  that  the  bearers  would  not  be  able  firmly  enough  to  sup 
port  them,  such  was  their  magnitude :  for  many  of  them  were  so  made  that  they 
were  on  three  or  even  four  stories  one  above  another.  The  magnificence  alsi 
of  their  structure  afforded  one  both  pleasure  and  surprise  ;  for  upon  many  of 
them  were  laid  carpets  of  gold.  There  was  also  wrought  gold  and  ivory  fast 
ened  about  them  all,  and  many  resemblances  of  the  war,  and  those  in  seven; 
ways,  and  variety  of  contrivances,  affording  a  most  Uvely  portraiture  of  itself* 
for  there  was  to  be  seen  a  happy  country  laid  waste,  and  entire  squadrons  of  en- 
emies  slain  ;  while  some  of  them  ran  away,  and  some  were  carried  into  captivity, 
with  walls  of  great  altitude  and  magnitude  overthrown,  and  ruined  by  machine^ 
with  the  strongest  fortifications  taken,  and  the  walls  of  most  populous  cities  upon  the 
lops  of  hills  seized  on,  and  an  army  pouring  itself  within  the  walls  ;  as  also  every 
place  full  of  slaughter,  and  supplications  of  the  enemies  when  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  liflup  their  hands  in  way  of  opposition.  Fire  also  sent  upon  temples  was 
here  represented,  and  houses  overthrown,  and  falling  upon  their  owners :  riven 
also,  after  they  came  out  of  a  largo  and  melancholy  desert,  ran  down,  not  into  a 
land  cultivated,  nor  as  drink  for  men  or  for  cattle,  but  through  a  land  still  on  fira 
upon  every  side  ;  for  the  Jews  related  that  such  a  thing  they  had  undergone  du- 
ring  this  war.  Now,  the  workmanship  of  these  representations  was  so  magnificent 
and  lively  in  the  constnicton  of  the  things,  that  it  exhibited  what  had  been  done 
to  such  as  did  not  see  it,  as  if  they  had  been  there  really  present.  On  the  top  of 
every  one  of  these  pageants,  was  placed  the  commander  of  the  city  that  was  taken, 
and  the  manner  wherein  he  was  taken.  Moreover,  there  followed  those  pageants 
a  great  number  of  ships  ;  and  for  the  other  spoils  they  were  carried  in  great 
plenty.  But  for  those*  that  were  taken  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  they  made 
tlie  greatest  figure  of  them  all ;  that  is,  the  golden  table  of  the  weight  of  many 
talents ;  the  candlestick  also,  that  was  made  of  gold,  though  its  construction  were 
now  changed  from  that  which  we  made  use  of:  for  its  middle  shaft  was  ^e6 
upon  a  basis,  and  the  small  branches  were  produced  out  of  it  to  a  great  length, 
having  the  likeness  of  a  trident  in  their  position,  and  had  every  one  a  socket  made 

*  Sec  the  representations  of  these  Jewish  vessels,  as  they  still  stand  on  Titus's  triumphal  arch  atRome^ 
m  Reland*s  very  curious  boolc,  de  Spoliis  Templi  throughout.  But  what  things  are  chiefly  to  be  noted 
are  these. — (1.)  That  Josephus  says,  the  candlestick  liere  carried  in  this  triumph  was  not  tlioroughly 
Jke  that  which  was  used  in  the  temple,  which  appears  in  the  number  of  the  little  knops  and  flowers  la 
aiat  on  tne  triumphal  arch  not  well  agreeing  with  Moses*  description,  Elxod.  xxv,  31 — 36,  (%)  TtM 
■mallness  of  the  branches  in  Josephus,  compared  with  the  thickness  of  those  on  that  arch.  (3.)  That  tht 
Law  or  Pentateuch  does  not  appear  on  that  arch  at  all,  thougliJosephus,  an  eyewitness,  assures  us  it  wa 
CJi«Tied  in  this  orocrssion.  All  which  things  (ieserve  the  considemiiou  of  tlie  inquisitiTC  reader 
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•f  brass  for  a  lamp  at  the  tops  of  them.  These  lamps  were  m  number  seven 
and  represented  the  dignity  of  the  number  seven  among  the  Jews  ;  and  the  lost 
of  all  the  spoils  was  carried  the  laws  of  the  Jews.     Afler  these  spoils  passed  by  a 

S-eat  many  men  carrying  the  images  of  victory,  whose  structure  was  entirely  ei 
er  of  ivory  or  of  gold.  After  which  Vespasian  marched  in  the  first  place,  and 
Titus  followed  him ;  Domitian  also  rode  along  with  them,  and  made  a  glorioi  s 
Appearance,  and  rode  on  a  horse  that  was  worthy  of  admiration. 

6.  Now  the  last  part  of  this  pompous  show  was  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi. 
olinu8,  whither  when  they  were  come  they  stood  still ;   for  it  was  the  Ilonians' 

ancient  custom  to  stay  till  somebody  brought  the  news  that  the  general  of  the 
enemy  was  slain.  This  general  was  Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  who  had  then 
been  led  in  this  triumph  among  the  captives ;  a  rope  had  also  been  put  upon  his 
head,  and  he  had  been  drawn  into  a  proper  place  in  the  forum,  and  had  withal 
been  tormented  by  those  that  drew  him  along ;  and  the  law  of  the  Romans  re- 
quired  that  malefactors  condemned  to  die  should  be  slain  there.  Accordingly, 
when  it  was  related  that  there  was  an  end  of  him,  and  all  the  people  had  set  up 
a  shout  for  joy,  they  then  began  to  offer  those  sacrifices  which  they  had  conse- 
crated, in  the  prayers  used  in  such  solemnities,  which,  when  they  had  finished, 
they  went  away  to  the  palace.  And  as  for  some  of  the  spectators,  the  emperors 
entertained  them  at  their  own  feast ;  and  for  all  the  rest  there  were  noble  pre- 
parations made  for  their  feasting  at  home ;  for  this  was  a  festival  day  to  the  citv 
of  Rome,  as  celebrated  for  the  victory  obtained  by  their  army  over  their  enemies 
fcr  the  end  that  was  now  put  to  their  civil  miseries,  and  for  the  commencement 
€i  their  hopes  of  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 

7.  Afler  these  triumphs  were  over,  and  afler  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  were 
aettled  on  the  surest  foundations,  Vespasian  resolved  to  build  a  temple  to  Peace, 
which  was  finished  in  so  short  a  time  and  so  glorious  a  manner  as  was  beyond 
all  human  expectation  and  opinion :  for  he  having  now  by  Providence  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  wealth,  besides  what  he  had  formerly  gained  in  his  other  exploits,  he  had 
this  temple  adorned  with  pictures  and  statues  ;  for  in  this  temple  was  collected 
and  reposited  all  such  rarities  as  men  aforetime  used  to  wander  all  over  the  hab- 
itable world  to  see,  when  they  had  a  desire  to  see  one  of  them  afler  another  : 
he  also  laid  up  therein  those  golden  vessels  and  instruments  that  were  taken  out 
of  the  Jewish  temple  as  ensigns  of  his  glory..  But  still  he  gave  order  that  they 
Aould  lay  ::p  their  law,  and  the  purple  veils  of  the  holy  place,  in  the  royal  palaca 
titelf,  and  keep  them  there. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Concerning  Macherus^  and  how  LucUius  Bassus  took  tJuU  Citadel  and  oiher  Places 

1.  Now  Lucilius  Bassus  was  sent  as  legate  into  Judea,  and  there  he  received  rh*Ii 
iC  army  from  Ccrealis  Vitcllinnus,  and  took  that  citadel  which  was  in  Hcrodium, 
together  with  the  garrison  that  was  in  it :  afler  which  he  got  together  all  the  sol- 
diery that  was  there  (which  was  a  lar^e  body  but  dispersed  into  several  parties,)  / 
with  the  tenth  legion,  and  resolved  to  make  war  upon  Macherus ;  for  it  was 
highly  necessary  that  this  citadel  should  be  demolished,  lest  it  might  be  a  means 
of  drawing  away  many  into  a  rebellion,  by  reason  ot  its  strength  :  for  the  nature 
of  the  place  was  very  capable  of  affording  the  surest  hopes  of  safety  to  those  that 
possessed  it ;  as  well  as  delay  and  fear  to  those  that  should  attack  it ;  for  >vhat 
was  walled  in  was  itself  a  very  rocky  hill,  elevated  to  a  very  great  height,  which 
circumstance  alone  made  it  very  hard  to  be  subdued.  It  was  also  so  contrived  bv 
nature,  that  it  could  not  be  easily  ascended ;  for  it  is,  as  it  were,  ditched  ahoui 
frith  such  valleys  on  all  sides,  and  to  such  a  depth,  that  the  eye  cannot  reacli  theii 
^r'ottoms.  and  such  as  are  not  easily  to  be  passed  over  and  even  such  as  it  is  in* 
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possible  to  fill  up  with  earth.  For  that  valley  whica  cuts  it  on  the  west  extends  tc 
threescore  furlongs,  and  did  not  end  till  it  came  to  the  lake  AsphalUtis ;  on  thf 
same  side  it  was  also  that  Macherus  had  the  tallest  top  of  its  hiU  elevated  above 
the  rest.  But  then,  for  the  valleys  that  lay  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  although 
they  be  not  so  large  as  that  already  described,  yet  is  it,  in  like  manner,  an  imprac 
(ticable  thing  to  think  of  getting  over  them  ;  and  for  the  valley  that  lies  on  thf 
east  side,  its  depth  is  found  to  be  not  less  than  a  hundred  cubits.  It  extends  at 
far  as  a  mountain  that  lies  over  against  Macherus,  with  which  it  is  bounded. 

2.  Now  when  Alexander  [Janneus,]  the  king  of  the  Jews,  observed  the  natun 
of  this  place,  he  was  the  first  who  built  a  citadel  here,  which  afterwards  was  de 
mohshed  by  Gabinius  when  he  made  war  against  Aristobulus.  But  when  Herod 
came  to  be  king,  he  thought  the  place  to  be  worthy  of  the  utmost  regard,  and  of 
being  built  upon  in  the  firmest  manner,  and  this  especially  because  it.lay  so  neai 
to  Arabia  ;  for  it  is  seated  in  a  convenient  place  on  that  accoimt,  and  hath  a  pro. 
spect  toward  that  country :  he,  therefore,  surrounded  a  large  space  of  ground 
with  walls  and  towers,  and  built  a  city  there,  out  of  which  city  there  was  a  way 
that  led  up  to  the  very  citadel  itself  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  :  nay,  more 
than  this,  he  built  a  wall  round  that  top  of  the  hill,  and  erected  towers  at  the  cor- 
ners of  a  hundred  and  sixty  cubits  high ;  in  the  middle  of  which  place  he  built  a 
palace,  afler  a  magnificent  manner,  wherein  were  larse  and  beautifiil  edifices.  He 

,  also  made  a  great  many  reservoirs  for  reception  of  water,  that  there  might  be 
plenty  of  it  ready  for  all  uses,  and  those  in  the  properest  places  that  were  afford- 
ed him  there.  Thus  did  he,  as  it  were,  contend  with  the  nature  of  the  place, 
that  he  might  exceed  its  natural  strength  and  security,  which  yet  itself  rendered 
it  hard  to  be  taken  by  those  fortifications  which  were  made  by  the  hands  of  men. 
Moreover,  he  put  a  large  quantity  of  darts,  and  other  machines  of  war,  into  it,  and 
contrived  to  get  every  thing  thither  that  might  any  way  contribute  to  its  inhabi- 
tants* security  under  the  longest  siege  possible. 

3.  Now  within  this  place  there  grew  a  sort  of  rue,*  that  deserves  our  wonder 
on  account  of  its  largeness ;  for  it  is  no  way  inferior  to  any  fig-tree  whatsoever, 
either  in  height  or  in  thickness  ;  and  the  report  is,  that  it  had  lasted  ever  since  the 
times  of  Herod,  and  would  probably  have  lasted  much  longer,  had  it  not  been  cat 
down  by  those  Jews  who  took  possession  of  the  place  afterward.  But  still  in  that 
valley  which  encompasses  the  city  on  the  north  side,  there  is  a  certain  place 
called  BaaraSf  which  produces  a  rootf  of  the  same  name  with  itself:  its  colour 
is  like  to  that  of  fiame,  and  towards  the  evening  it  sends  out  a  certain  ray  like 
lightning ;  it  is  not  easily  taken  by  such  as  would  do  it,  but  recedes  from  their 
hands,  nor  will  yield  itself  to  be  taken  quietly,  until  either  the  urine  of  a  woman 
or  her  menstrual  blood  be  poured  upon  it :  nay,  even  then  it  is  certain  death  to 
those  that  touch  it,  unless  any  one  take  and  hang  the  root  itself  down  from  his 
hand,  and  so  carry  it  away.  It  may  also  be  taken  another  way  without  danger, 
which  is  this. — ^They  dig  a  trench  quite  round  about  it,  till  the  hidden  part  of  the 
root  be  very  small,  they  then  tie  a  dog  to  it ;  and  when  the  dog  tries  hard  to  fol- 
low him  that  tied  him,  this  root  is  easily  plucked  up ;  but  the  dog  dies  immediately, 
as  if  it  were  instead  of  the  man  that  would  take  the  plant  away ;  nor  after  this 
need  any  one  be  afraid  of  taking  it  into  tlieir  hands.  Yet  after  all  this  pains  in 
getting,  it  is  only  valuable  on  account  of  one  virtue  it  hath,  that  if  it  be  only 
hro'ight  to  the  sick  persons,  it  quickly  drives  away  those  called  demons,  which  are 
no  other  than  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  that  enter  into  men  that  are  alive,  and  kill 
them,  unless  they  can  obtain  some  help  against  them.     Here  are  also  fountains 

*  Spanlieim  observes  here,  that  in  Graecia  Major  and  Sicily  they  had  rue  prodigioaily  great  and  dui^ 
ble,  like  this  rue  at  Macherus. 

t  This  strange  accoimi  of  the  place  and  root  Haaras  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  magician*,  aM 
he  root  tu  have  l)een  made  use  of  in  the  days  of  Josephus  in  that  superstitious  way  of  casting  out  demons, 
■upp'j«ed  by  him  to  have  been  derived  froui  King  Solomon,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  he  had  a  gieal 
opmion ;  Auiiq.  B.  viii.  rh.  ii.  sect.  5.  We  also  mav  hence  learn  the  true  notion  Jo«ephus  had  of  demont 
and  demoniacs,  exactly  Hke  that  of  the  Jews  and  t^hristians  in  the  New  Testament,  and  tbe  fine  kftt 
centuries.   See  Antiq.  B.  vi.  ch.  viii.  sect  2\  B.  xi.ch.  ii.  sect  3. 
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of  hot  water  that  flow  out  of  this  place,  which  have  a  very  different  taste  one  from 
the  other ;  for  some  of  them  are  bitter  and  others  of  them  are  plainly  sweet. 
Here  also  are  many  eruptions  of  cold  waters,  and  this  not  only  in  the  places  that 
lie  lower,  and  have  their  fountains  near  one  another ;  but,  what  is  still  more  won- 
deiful,  here  is  to  be  seen  a  certain  cave  hard  by,  whose  cavity  is  not  deep,  but  it 
is  covered  over  by  a  rock  that  is  prominent :  above  this  rock  there  stand  up  two 
[hills  or]  breasts,  as  it  were,  but  a  little  distant  one  from  another ;  the  one  of 
which  sends  out  a  fountain  that  is  very  cold,  and  the  other  sends  out  one  that  is 
very  hot ;  which  waters,  when  they  are  mingled  together,  compose  a  most  plea- 
■ant  bath :  they  are  medicinal,  indeed,  for  other  maladies,  but  especially  good  for 
strengthening  the  nerves.  This  place  has  in  it  also  mines  of  sulphur  and  allum. 
4.  Now  when  Bassus  had  taken  a  full  view  of  this  place,  he  resolved  to  besiege 
It,  by  filling  up  the  valley  that  lay  on  the  east  side  :  so  he  fell  hard  to  work,  and 
took  great  pains  to  raise  his  banks  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  that  means  to  ren 
der  the  siege  easy.  As  for  the  Jews  that  were  caught  in  that  place,  they  sepa. 
rated  themselves  from  the  strangers  that  were  with  them,  and  they  forced  those 
strangers,  as  an  otherwise  useless  multitude,  to  stay  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
and  undergo  the  principal  dangers,  while  they  themselves  seized  on  the  upper 
•citadel,  and  held  it,  and  this  both  on  account  of  its' strength  and  to  provide  for 
their  own  safety.  They  also  supposed  they  might  obtain  their  pardon,  in  case 
they  should  [at  last]  surrender  the  citadel.  However,  they  were  willing  to  make 
triail  in  the  first  place  whether  the  hopes  they  had  of  avoiding  a  siege  would  come 
to  any  thing ;  with  which  intention  they  made  sallies  every  day,  and  fought 
with  those  that  met  them,  in  which  conflicts  they  were  many  of  them  slain,  as 
they  therein  slew  many  of  the  Romans.  But  still  it  was  the  opportunities  that 
presented  themselves  which  chiefly  gained  both  sides  their  victories  ;  these  were 
gained  by  the  Jews,  when  they  fell  upon  the  Romans  as  they  were  ofl*  their  guard ; 
but  by  the  Romans,  when  upon  the  other's  sallies  against  their  banks  they  fore. 
saw  their  coming,  and  were  upon  their  guard  when  they  received  them.  But  the 
conclusion  of  this  siege  did  not  depend  upon  these  bickerings ;  but  a  certain  sur- 
prising accident,  relating  to  what  was  done  in  this  siege,  forced  the  Jews  to  sur- 
render  the  citadel.  There  was  a  certain  young  man  among  the  besieged,  of  great 
boldness,  and  very  active  of  his  hand ;  his  name  was  EUazar :  he  greatly  sig. 
nalized  himself  in  those  sallies,  and  encouraged  the  Jews  to  go  out  in  great  num- 
bers, in  order  to  hinder  the  raising  of  the  banks,  and  did  the  Romans  a  vast  deal 
of  mischief  when  they  came  to  fighting.  He  so  managed  matters,  that  those  who 
sallied  out  made  their  attacks  easily,  and  returned  back  without  danger,  and  this 
by  still  bringing  up  the  rear  himself.  Now  it  happened,  that  on  a  certain  time, 
when  the  fight  was  over,  and  both  sides  were  parted  and  retired  home,  he 
in  way  of  contempt  of  the  enemy,  and  thinking  that  none  of  them  would  begin  the 
fight  again  at  that  time,  staid  without  the  gates,  and  talked  with  those  that  were 
open  the  wall,  and  his  mind  was  wholly  intent  upon  what  they  said.  Now  a  cor 
tain  person  belonging  to  the  Roman  camp,  whose  name  was  Rufus^  by  birth  an 
Egyptian,  ran  upon  him  suddenly,  when  nobody  expected  such  a  thing,  and 
carried  him  ofi*,  with  his  armour  itself;  while,  in  the  meantime,  those  that  saw  it 
from  the  wall  were  under  such  an  amazement,  that  Rufns  prevented  their  assist- 
ance, and  carried  Eleazar  to  the  Roman  camp.  So  the  geVieral  of  the  Romans 
ordered  that  he  should  bo  taken  up  naked,  set  before  the  city  to  be  seen,  and 
sorely  whipped  before  their  eyes.  Upon  this  sad  accident  that  befell  the  young 
man,  the  Jews  were  terribly  confounded,  and  the  city,  with  one  voice,  sorely  *a. 
mented  him,  and  the  mourning  proved  greater  than  could  well  be  supposed  upon 
the  calamity  of  a  single  person.  When  Bassus  perceived  that,  he  began  to  think 
of  using  a  stratagem  against  the  enemy,  and  was  desirous  to  aggravate  their 
grief,  in  order  to  prevail  with  them  to  surrender  the  city  for  the  nreservation  of 
that  man.  Nor  did  he  fail  of  his  hope  ;  for  he  commanded  them  to  set  up  a  cros4 
ss  if  he  were  just  going  to  hang  Eleazar  upon  it  immediately :  the  sight  ot  ihm 
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occafiioned  a  sore  grief  among  those  that  were  in  the  citadel,  and  they  groanei^ 
vehemently,  and  cried  out,  that  they  could  not  bear  to  see  him  thus  destroyed 
Whereupon  Eleazar  besought  them  not  to  disregard  him,  now  he  was  going  to  suf 
fcr  a  most  miserable  death,  and  exhorted  them  to  save  themselves,  by  yielding  to 
the  Roman  power  and  good  fortune,  since  all  other  people  were  now  conquered 
by  them.  These  men  were  greatly  moved  with  what  he  said,  there  being  also 
many  within  the  city  that  interceded  for  him,  because  he  was  of  an  eminent  and 
very  numerous  family  ;  so  they  now  yielded  to  their  passion  of  commiseration, 
contrary  to  their  usual  custom.  Accordingly,  they  sent  out  immediately  certain 
messengers,  and  treated  with  the  Romans,  in  order  to  a  surrender  of  the  citadel 
to  them,  and  desired  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  go  away,  and  take  Eleazar 
along  with  them.  Then  did  the  Romans  and  their  general  accept  of  these  terms ; 
while  that  multitude  of  strangers  that  were  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  hearing 
of  the  agreement  that  was  made  by  the  Jews  for  themselves  alone,  was  resolved 
to  fly  away  privately  in  the  night-time ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  opened  their 
gates,  those  that  had  come  to  terms  with  Bassus  told  him  of  it ;  whether  it  were 
that  they  envied  the  others'  deliverance,  or  whether  it  were  done  out  of  fear  lest 
an  occasion  should  be  taken  against  them  upon  their  escape,  is  uncertain.  The 
most  courageous,  therefore,  of  those  men  that  went  out  prevented  the  enemy,  and 
got  away,  and  fled  for  it ;  but  for  those  men  that  were  caught  within,  they  were 
slain,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  as  were  the  women  and  the 
children  made  slaves.  But  as  Bassus  thought  he  must  perform  the  covenant  he 
had  made  with  those  that  had  surrendered  the  citadel,  he  let  them  go,  and  restored 
Eleazar  to  them. 

5.  When  Bassus  had  settled  these  affairs  he  marched  hastily  to  the  forest  of 
Jarden,  as  it  is  called  ;  for  he  had  heard  that  a  great  many  of  those  that  had  fled 
from  Jerusalem  and  Macherus  formerly  were  there  gotten  together.  When  ho 
was,  therefore,  come  to  the  place,  and  understood  that  the  former  news  was  no 
mistake,  he  in  the  first  place  surrounded  the  whole  place  with  his  horsemen,  that 
such  of  the  Jews  as  had  boldness  enough  to  try  to  break  through  might  have  no 
way  possible  for  escaping,  by  reason  of  the  situation  of  these  horsemen ;  and  for 
the  footmen,  he  ordered  them  to  cut  down  the  trees  that  were  in  the  wood  whither 
they  were  fled.  So  the  Jews  were  under  a  necessity  of  performing  some  glo- 
rious exploit,  and  of  greatly  exposing  themselves  in  a  battle,  since  they  might, 
peHiaps  thereby  escape.  So  they  made  a  general  attack,  and  with  a  great  shout 
fell  upon  those  that  surrounded  them,  who  received  them  with  great  courage , 
and  so,  while  the  one  side  fought  desperately  and  the  others  would  not  yield,  the 
fight  was  prolonged  on  that  account.  But  the  event  of  the  battle  did  not  answer 
the  expectations  of  the  assailants ;  for  so  it  happened,  that  no  more  than  twelve 
fell  on  the  Roman  side,  with  a  few  that  were  wounded  ;  but  not  one  of  the  Jews 
escaped  out  of  this  battle,  but  they  were  all  killed,  being  in  the  whole  not  fewer 
in  number  than  three  thousand,  together  with  Judas,  the  son  of  Jairus,  their  gene- 
ral, concerning  whom  we  have  before  spoken,  that  he  had  been  a  captain  of  a 
certain  band  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  going  down  into  a  certain  vault 
under  ground  had  privately  made  his  escape. 

0.  About  the  same  time  it  was  that  Caesar  sent  a  letter  to  Bassus,  and  to  Libe« 
nus  Maximus,  who  was  the  procurator  [of  Judea,]  and  gave  order  that  all  Judea 
should  be  exposed  to  sale  :*  for  he  did  not  found  any  city  here,  but  reserved  the 
country  for  himself.  However,  he  assigned  a  place  for  eight  hundred  men  only, 
whom  he  had  dismissed  from  his  army,  which  he  gave  them  for  their  habitation : 
it  IS  called  EmmauSy'\  and  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  threescore  furlongs.     He  also 

»  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Titus  did  not  people  this  now  desolate  country  of  Judea,  but  ordered  it  to 
oe  all  sold  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  properly  peopled  at  this  day,  but  lies  ready  for  its  old  inhabitants,  the  Jews, 
it  their  future  restoration.     See  Literal  Accomplishment  of  Prophecies,  p.  77. 

*  Thai  the  city  of  Emmaus  or  Ammaus  in  Josephus  and  others,  which  was  the  plaoe  of  the  govern* 
aieiit  of  Julius  Alricanus,  in  the  beginnint;  of  the  third  century,  and  which  he  then  procured  to  be  rebuilt 
tnd  kfter  which  rebuilding  it  was  railed  JsTicopolU^  is  entirely  dUTereut  from  tliat  Lmniaus  which  is  ptet 
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.aid  a  tribute  upou  the  Jews  wheresoever  they  were,  and  enjoined  every  one  of 
•hem  to  bring  two  drachmas  every  year  into  the  capitol,  as  they  used  to  pay  the 
J^me  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  And  this  wis  the  state  of  the  Jewish  aiSkirf 
r  this  time. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Concerning  the  Cdamity  that  hefcU  Anliochis  King  of  Commagene ;  at  aUo 

concerning  the  AkmSf  and  what  great  Mischiefs  they  did  to  the  Medes 

and  Armenians, 

§  1.  And  now,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  it  came  to  pass, 
that  Antiochus,  the  king  of  Commagene,  with  all  his  family,  fell  into  very  great 
calamities.  The  occasion  was  this. — Cecennius  Petus,  who  was  president  of 
Syria  at  this  time,  whether  it  were  done  out  of  regard  to  truth,  or  whether  out 
of  hatred  to  Antiochus  (for  which  was  the  real  motive  was  never  thoroughly 
discovered,)  sent  an  epistle  to  Caesar,  and  therein  told  him,  that,  '*  Antiochus, 
with  his  son  Epiphanes,  had  resolved  to  rebel  against  the  Romans,  and  had  made 
a  league  with  the  king  of  Parthia  to  that  purpose :  that  it  was,  therefore,  fit  to 
prevent  them,  lest  they  prevent  us,  and  begin  such  a  war  as  may  cause  a  general 
disturbance  in  the  Roman  empire."  Now  Ciesar  was  disposed  to  take  some  care 
about  the  matter,  since  this  discovery  was  made  ;  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
kingdoms  made  this  affair  worthy  of  a  greater  regard :  for  Samosata,  the  capital 
of  Commagene,  lies  upon  Euphrates,  and  upon  any  such  design  could  afibrd  an 
easy  passage  over  it  to  the  Parthians,  and  could  also  afford  them  a  secure 
reception.  Petus  was,  accordingly,  believed,  and  had  authority  given  him  of 
doin^  what  he  should  think  proper  in  the  case ;  so  he  set  about  it  without  delay, 
and  ifell  upon  Commagene  before  Antiochus  and  his  people  had  the  least  ex- 
pectation  of  his  coming :  he  had  with  him  the  tenth  legion,  as  also  some  cohorts 
and  troops  of  horsemen.  These  kings  also  came  to  his  assistance,  Aristobulus, 
'  king  of  the  country  called  Chalcidene,  and  Sohemus,  who  was  called  king  of 
Emesa*  Nor  was  there  any  opposition  made  to  his  forces  when  they  entered 
Che  kingdom ;  for  no  one  of  that  country  would  so  much  as  lifl  up  his  hand 
against  them.  When  Antiochus  heard  this  unexpected  news,  he  could  not  think 
in  the  least  of  making  war  with  the  Romans,  but  determined  to  leave  his  whole 
kingdom  in  the  state  wherein  it  now  was,  and  to  retire  privately,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  as  thinking  thereby  to  demonstrate  himself  to  the  Romans  to  be 
innocent  as  to  the  accusation  laid  against  him.  So  he  went  away  from  that  city 
as  far  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  into  a  plain,  and  there  pitched  his  tents. 
2.  Petus  then  sent  some  of  his  men  to  seize  upon  Samosata,  and  by  their 
means  took  possession  of  that  city,  while  he  went  himself  to  attack  Antiochus 
with  the  rest  of  his  army.  However,  the  king  was  not  prevailed  upon  by  the 
distress  he  was  in  to  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  war  against  the  Romans,  but 
bemoaned  his  own  hard  fate,  and  endured  with  patience  what  he  was  not  able  to 
orevent.  But  his  sons,  who  were  young  and  unexperienced  in  war,  but  of  strong 
bodies,  were  not  easily  induced  to  bear  this  calamity  without  fighting.  Epiphanes^ 
therefore,  and  Callinicus,  betook  themselves  to  military  force :  and  as  the  battle 
was  a  sore  one,  and  los.^^d  all  the  day  long,  they  showed  their  own  valour  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  and  nothing  but  the  approach  of  night  put  a  period  thereto 

tfooed  by  St  Luke,  xxiv.  17 ;  see  Reland^s  PalsDstina,  lib.  ii.  page  429,  and  under  the  same  name  Am 
maus  also.  But  he  justly  thinks  that  in  St.  Luke  may  well  oe  the  same  with  this  Ammaus  before  us,  e»> 
pecially  since  the  Greek  copies  here  usually  make  it  60  furlones  distant  from  Jerusalem,  as  does  St.  Luke 
though  the  I^tin  copies  say  only  30  The  place  also  allotted  for  tliese  800  soldiers,  as  for  a  Roman  gar 
rison,  in  this  place,  would  most  naturally  be  not  lo  remote  from  Jerusalem  ai  was  the  other  Emntaus  90 
Sicopolif.  "** 
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and  that  without  any  diminution  of  their  forces :  yet  would  not  .^Atiochus,  upon 
this  conclusion  of  the  fight,  continue  there  by  any  means,  but  took  his  wife  and 
his  daughters,  and  flod  away  with  them  to  Cilicia,  %nd  by  so  doing,  quite  dis- 
couraged the  minds  of  his  own  soldiers.  Accordingly,  they  revolted,  and  went 
over  to  the  Romans,  out  of  the  despair  they  were  in  of  his  keeping  the  kingdom ; 
and  his  case  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  quite  desperate.  It  was,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary tliat  Epiphanes  and  his  soldiers  should  get  clear  of  their  enemies,  before 
they  became  entirely  destitute  of  any  confederates :  nor  were  there  any  mon 
than  ten  horsemen  with  him,  who  passed  with  him  over  Euphrates,  whence  th^ 
went  undisturbed  to  Vologeses,  the  king  of  Parthia,  where  they  were  not  dis- 
regarded as  fugitives,  but  had  the  same  respect  paid  them  as  if  they  had  retained 
their  ancient  prosperity. 

3.  Now  when  Antiochus  was  come  to  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  Petus  ordered  a  oea* 
turion  to  go  to  him,  and  send  him  in  bonds  to  Rome.  However,  Vespasian  cooU 
not  endure  to  have  a  king  brought  to  him  in  that  manner,  but  thought  it  Bl  rather 
to  have  a  regard  to  the  ancient  friendship  that  had  been  between  them,  than  to 
preserve  an  inexorable  anger  upon  the  pretence  of  this  war.  Accordiiigly,  he 
gave  orders  that  they  should  take  off  his  bonds,  while  he  was  still  upon  the  rotd, 
and  that  ho  should  not  come  to  Rome  but  should  now  go  and  Live  at  Lace 
demon  :  he  also  gave  him  lar^e  revenues,  that  he  might  live  not  only  in  plenty, 
but  like  a  king  also.  When  Epiphanes,  who  before  was  in  great  fear  forhii 
father,  was  informed  of  this,  their  minds  were  freed  from  that  ffreat  and  almoel 
incurable  concern  they  had  been  under.  He  also  hoped  that  Caesar  would  be 
reconciled  to  them,  upon  the  intercession  cf  Vologeses ;  for  although  he  lived  ia 
plenty,  he  knew  not  how  to  bear  living  out  of  the  Roman  empire.  So  Cnmi 
gave  him  leave  after  an  obliging  manner,  and  he  came  to  Rome  ;  and  as  hii 
^ther  came  quickly  to  him  from  Lacedemon,  he  had  all  sorts  of  respects  paid 
him  there,  and  there  he  remained. 

4.  Now  there  was  a  nation  of  the  Alans,  which  we  have  formerly  mentioned^ 
somewhere  as  being  Scythians,  and  inhabiting  at  the  lake  Meotia.  This  natioB) 
about  this  time,  laid  a  design  of  falling  upon  Media,  and  the  parts  beyond  it,  is 
order  to  plunder  them ;  with  which  intention  they  treated  with  the  king  of  Hyr  • 
cania  for  he  was  master  of  that  passage  which  King  Alexander  [the  Great]  shut 
up  with  iron  gates.  This  king  gave  them  leave  to  come  through  them :  so  they 
came  in  great  multitudes,  and  fell  upon  the  Modes  unexpectedly,  and  plundered 
their  country^  which  they  found  full  of  people,  and  replenished  with  id)undanc6 
of  cattle ;  while  nobody  durst  make  any  resistance  agamst  them ;  for  Pacoru% 
the  king  of  the  country',  had  fled  away  for  fear  into  places  where  they  could  not 
easily  come  at  him,  and  had  3rielded  up  every  thing  he  had  to  them,  and  had  only 
saved  his  wife  and  his  concubineis  from  them,  and  that  with  difficulty  also,  after 
they  had  been  made  captives,  by  giving  them  an  hundred  talents  for  their  ran 
som.  These  Alans,  therefore,  plundered  the  coimtry  without  opposition,  and  witk 
great  ease,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Armenia,  laying  all  waste  before  thenL 
Now  Tiridates  was  king  of  that  country,  who  met  them,  and  fought  them,  but 
had  like  to  have  been  taken  alive  in  the  battle ;  for  a  certain  man  threw  a  net 
over  him  from  a  great  distance,  and  had  soon  drawn  him  to  him,  unless  he  had 
immediately  cut  the  cord  with  his  sword,  and  ran  away,  and  prevented  it.  So 
the  Alans,  being  still  more  provoked  by  this  fight,  laid  waste  the  country,  and 
drove  a  great  multitude  of  the  men,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  other  prey  they 
had  gotten  out  of  both  kingdoms,  along  with  them,  and  then  retreated  back  te 
iheir  own  country. 

•  Thh  b  now  wantii^ 
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CHAP.  vni. 

Concerning  Masada,  and  those  Sicarii  who  kept  it ;  and  how  SUva  Jfetook  himself 
to  form  the  Siege  of  thai  Citadel.     Eleazar's  Speeches  to  the  besieged 

§  1.  Wnsif  Bassua  was  dead  in  Judea,  Flavius  Silva  succeeded  him  as  procura-  '  / 
tor  there ;  who  when  he  saw  thai  all  the  rest  of  the  countr}'  was  subdued  in  tliis  /.«//'/ 
war,  and  that  there  was  but  one  only  strong  hold  that  was  still  in  rebellion,  he 
got  all  his  army  together,  that  lay  in  different  places,  and  made  an  expedition 
against  it.  This  fortress  was  called  Masada.  It  was  one  Eleazar,  a  potent  man, 
and  the  commander  of  these  Sicarii,  that  had  seized  upon  it.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant from  that  Judas  who  had  persuaded  abundance  of  the  Jews,  as  we  have  for- 
merly related,  not  to  submit  to  the  taxation  when  Cyrcnius  was  sent  into  Judca 
to  make  one ;  for  then  it  was  that  the  Sicarii  got  together  against  those  that  were 
willing  to  submit  to  the  Romans,  and  treated  them  in  all  respects  as  if  they  had 
been  Uieir  enemies,  both  by  plundering  them  of  what  they  had,  by  driving  away 
their  cattle,  and  by  setting  fire  to  their  houses  ;  for  they  said  that  they  dilTcrcd 
not  at  all  from  foreigners,  by  betraying  in  so  cowardly  a  manner  that  freedom 
which  Jews  thought  worthy  to  be  contended  for  to  the  utmost,  and  by  owning  that 
they  preferred  slavery  under  the  Romans  before  such  a  contention.  Now  this 
was  in  reality ^uo  better  than  a  pretence  and  a  cloak  for  the  barbarity  whicli  waa 
made  use  of  by  them,  and  to  colour  over  their  own  avarice,  which  they  after- 
wards  made  evident  by  their  own  actions ;  for  those  that  were  partners  with 
them  in  their  rebellion  joined  also  with  them  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  and 
went  farther  lengths  with  them  in  their  impudent  undertakings  against  them ;  and 
when  they  were  again  convicted  of  dissembling  in  such  their  pretences,  they  stil. 
ipore  abused  those  that  justly  reproached  them  for  their  wickedness.  And,  in- 
deed, that  was  a  time  most  fertile  in  ail  manner  of  wicked  practices,  insomuch 
that  no  kind  of  evil  deeds  were  then  left  undone ;  nor  could  any  one  so  much  at 
•  devise  any  bad  thing  that  was  new,  so  deeply  were  they  all  infected,  and  strove 
with  one  another  in  their  single  capacity,  and  in  their  communities,  who  should 
run  the  greatest  lengths  in  impiety  towards  God,  and  in  unjust  actions  towards 
their  neighbouis,  the  men  of  power  oppressing  the  multitude,  and  the  multitude 
earnestly  labouring  to  destroy  the  men  of  power.  The  one  part  were  desirous  or' 

Zrannizing  over  others,  and  the  rest  of  offering  violence  to  others,  and  of  plun- 
iring  such  as  were  richer  than  themselves.  They  were  the  Sicarii  who  first  be- 
gan these  transgressions,  and  first  became  barbarous  towards  those  allied  to  them, 
and  left  no  words  of  reproach  unsaid,  and  no  works  of  perdition  untried,  in  order 
to  destroy  those  whom  their  contrivances  affected.  Yet  did  John  demonstrate  by 
his  actions  that  these  Sicarii  were  more  moderate  than  he  was  himself;  for  he 
not  only  slew  all  such  as  gave  him  good  counsel  to  do  what  was  right,  but  treated 
them  worst  of  all,  as  the  most  bitter  enemies  that  he  had  among  all  the  citizens , 
nay,  he  filled  his  entire  country  with  ten  thousand  instances  of  wickedness,  buch 
as  a  man,  who  was  already  hardened  sufiiciently  in  his  impiety  towards  God, 
would  naturally  do ;  for  the  food  was  unlawful  that  was  set  upon  his  table,  and 
her  rejected  those  purifications  that  the  law  of  his  country  had  ordained :  so  tlmt  it 
was  no  longer  a  wonder  if  ho,  who  was  so  mad  in  his  impiety  towards  God.  did 
not  observe  any  rules  of  gentleness  and  common  affection  towards  men.  Agnin, 
therefore,  what  mischief  was  there  which  Simon  *he  son  of  Gioras  did  not  do  ? 
or  what  kind  of  abuses  did  he  abstain  from,  as  to  those  very  free  men  who  had  sttt 
him  up  for  a  tyrant  ?  What  friendship  or  kindred  were  there  that  did  not  make  him 
more  bold  in  his  daily  murders  ?  for  they  looked  upon  the  doing  of  miscliief  to 
strangers  only  as  a  work  beneath  their  courage,  but  thought  that  their  barbarity 
lOHards  their' nearest  relations  would  be  a  glorious  demonst^'jaion  theieof.    'llie 
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Idumeans  also  strove  with  these  men  which  should  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  mad 
ness ;  for  they  [all,]  vile  wretches  as  they  were,  cut  the  throats  of  the  high  pnests. 
that  so  no  part  of  a  religious  regard  to  God  might  be  preserved :  they  thence  pro 
cceded  to  destroy  utterly  the  least  remains  of  a  political  government,  and  intro 
duced  the  most  complete  scen^  of  iniquity  in  all  instances  that  were  practicable 
under  which  Icene,  that  sort  of  people  that  were  called  xealats  grew  up,  and  who 
indeed,  corresponded  to  the  name ;  for  they  imitated  every  wicked  work;  nor,  it 
their  memor^  suggested  any  evil  thing  that  had  formerly  been  done,  did  the> 
avoid  zealously  to  pursue  the  same ;  and  although  they  gave  themselves  thai 
name  from  their  zeal  for  what  was  good,  yet  did  it  agree  to  them  only  by  way  of 
irony,  on  account  of  those  they  had  unjustly  treated  by  their  wild  and  brutish  dis- 
position, or  as  thinking  the  greatest  mischiefs  to  bo  the  greatest  good.     Acconi* 
ingly,  they  all  met  with  such  ends  as  God  deservedly  brought  upon  them  in  way 
of  punishment ;  for  all  such  miseries  have  been  sent  upon  them  as  man's  nature 
is  capable  of  undergoing,  till  the  utmost  period  of  their  lives,  and  till  death  came 
upon  them  in  various  ways  of  torment ;  yet  might  one  say  justly  that  they  suf- 
fered less  than  they  had  done,  because  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  puni^ed 
according  to  their  deserving.  But  to  make  a  lamentation  according  to  the  deserts 
of  those  who  fell  under  these  men's  barbarity,  this  is  not  a  proper  place  for  it :  I, 
therefore,  now  return  again  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  present  narration. 

2.  For  now  it  was  that  the  Roman  '  general  came  and  led  his  army  against 
Eleazar,  and  those  Sicarii  who  held  the  fortress  Masada  together  with  him  ;  and 
for  the  whole  country  adjoining,  he  presently  gained  it,  and  put  garrisons  into  the 
most  proper  places  of  it :  he  also  built  a  wall  quite  round  the  entire  fortress,  that 
none  of  the  besieged  might  easily  escape  :  he  also  set  his  men  to  guard  the  se- 
veral parts  of  it :  he  also  pitched  his  camp  in  such  an  agreeable  place  as  he  had 
chosen  for  the  siege,  and  at  which  place  the  rock  belonging  to  the  fortress  did 
make  the  nearest  approach  to  the  neighbouring  mountain,  which  yet  was  a  place 
of  difficulty  for  getting  plenty  of  provisions :  for  it  was  not  only  food  that  was 
to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance  [to  the  army,]  and  this  with  a  great  deal  of 
pain  to  those  Jews  who  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  but  water  was  also  to  be 
brought  to  the  camp,  because  the  place  afforded  no  fountain  that  was  near  it. 
When,  therefore,  Silva  had  ordered  these  affairs  beforehand,  he  fell  to  besieging  the 
place  ;  which  siege  was  likely  to  stand  in  need  of  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  pain^ 
by  reason  of  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  the  nature  of  which  I  will  now  describe^ 

3.  There  was  a  rock,  not  small  in  circumference,  and  very  high.  It  was  en 
compassed  witli  valleys  of  such  vast  depth  downward,  that  the  eye  could  not 
reach  their  bottoms :  they  were  abrupt,  and  such  as  no  animal  could  walk  upoi^ 
excepting  at  two  places  of  the  rock,  where  it  subsides,  in  order  to  afford  a  pas. 
sage  for  ascent,  though  not  without  difficulty.  Now,  of  the  ways  that  lead  to  it, 
one  is  that  from  the  lake  Asphaltitis,  towards  the  sunrising,  and  another  on  the 
west,  where  the  ascent  is  easier  :  the  one  of  these  ways  is  called  the  Serpent,  aa 
resembling  that  animal  in  its  narrowness  and  its  perpetual  windings :  for  it  is 
broken  off  at  the  prominent  precipices  of  the  rock,  and  returns  frequently  into 
itself,  and  lengthening  again  by  little  and  little,  hath  much  ado  to  proceed  for* 
vard  ;  and  he  that  would  walk  along  it,  must  first  go  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the 
other ;  there  is  also  nothing  but  destruction  in  case  your  feet  slip ;  for  on  each 
side  there  is  a  vastly  deep  chasm  and  precipice,  sufficient  to  quell  the  courage  of 
every  body  by  the  terror  it  infuses  into  the  mind.  When,  therefore,  a  man 
hath  gone  along  this  way  for  thirty  furlongs,  the  rest  is  the  top  of  the  hill,  not  end- 
ing  at  a  small  point,  but  is  no  other  than  a  plain  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  moui^ 
tain.  Upon  this  top  of  the  hill  Jonathan  the  high  priest  first  of  all  built  a  for- 
tress, and  called  it  Masada ;  afler  which  the  rebuilding  of  this  place  employ, 
ed  the  care  of  King  Herod  to  a  great  degree  :  he  also  built  a  wall  round  about 
the  entire  top  of  the  hill,  seven  furlongs  long:  it  was  composed  of  white 
fione  ;    its  hei<Tht  was  twelve  and   its  breadth  eight  cubits,  there  were  also 
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erected  upon  that  wall  thirty-eight  towers,  each  of  them  fifty  cubits  high 
out  of  which  you  might  pass  into  lesser  edifices,  which  were  built  on  tiie 
inside  round  the  entire  wall ;  for  the  king  reserved  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
was  of  a  fat  soil  and  better  mould  than  any  valley,  for  agriculture,  that  such  as 
committed  themselves  to  this  fortress  for  their  preser\'ation  might  not  even  there 
be  quite  destitute  of  food,  in  case  they  should  ever  be  in  want  of  it  from  abroad. 
Moreover,  he  built  a  palace  therein  at  the  western  ascent :  it  was  within  and  be- 
ueath  the  walls  of  the  citidel,  but  inclined  to  its  north  side.  Now  the  wall  of 
this  palace  was  very  high  and  strong,  and  had  at  its  four  comers  towers  sixty 
cubits  high.  The  fiimiture  also  of  the  edifices,  and  of  the  cloisters,  and  of  the 
baths,  was  of  great  variety  and  very  costly ;  and  these  buildings  were  supported 
by  pillars  of  single  stones  on  every  side  :  the  walls  also  and  the  floors  of  the 
edifices  were  paved  with  stories  of  several  colours.  He  also  had  cut  many 
and  great  pits,  as  reservoirs  for  water,  out  of  the  rocks,  at  every  one  of  the 
places  that  were  inhabited,  both  above  and  round  about  the  palace  and  before 
the  wall ;  and  by  this  contrivance  he  endeavoured  to  have  water  for  several 
uses,  as  if  there  had  been  fountains  there.  Here  was  also  a  road  digged  from 
the  palace,  and  leading  to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  which  yet  could  not 
be  seen  by  such  as  were  without  [the  walls;]  nor,  indeed,  could  enemies 
easily  make  use  of  the  plain  roads  ;  for  the  road  on  the  east  side,  as  we  have 
already  taken  notice,  could  not  be  walked  upon  by  reason  of  its  nature  ;  and  for 
the  western  road,  he  built  a  large  tower  at  its  narrowest  place,  at  no  less  a  dis- 
tance from  the  top  of  the  hill  than  a  thousand  cubits  ;  which  tower  could  not  pos- 
libly  be  passed  by,  nor  could  it  be  easily  taken  ;  nor,  indeed,  could  those  that 
walked  along  it,  without  any  fear,  such  was  its  contrivance,  easily  get  to  the  end 
of  it :  and  after  such  a  manner  ,was  this  citadel  fortiticd  both  by  nature  and  bv 
the  hands  of  men,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  attacks  of  enemies. 

.4.  As  for  the  furniture  that  was  within  this  fortress,  it  was  still  more  wonderful 
oc  account  of  its  splendour  and  long  continuance ;  for  here  was  laid  up  com  in 
ioLTge  quantities,  and  such  as  would  subsist  men  for  a  long  time  :  here  was  also 
wine  and  oil  in  abundance,  with  all  kinds  of  pulse  and  dates  heaped  up  together:  all 
which  Eleazar  found  there  when  he  and  his  Sicarii  got  possession  of  the  fortress 
by  treachery.  These  fmits  were  also  fresh  and  full  ripe,  and  no  way  inferior  to 
fuch  fruits  newly  laid  in,  although  they  were  little  short  of  a  hundred  years'*'  from 
the  laying  in  these  provisions  [by  Herod]  till  the  place  was  taken  by  the  Romans , 
nay,  indeed,  when  the  Romans  got  possession  of  those  fruits  that  were  left,  they 
found  them  not  corrupted  all  that  while ;  nor  should  we  be  mistaken  if  we  sup 
posed  that  the  air  was  here  the  cause  of  their  enduring  so  long,  this  fortress  being 
so  higK  And  so  free  from  the  mLxture  of  all  terrene  and  muddy  particles  of  matter. 
There  was  also  found  here  a  large  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  weapons  of  war,  which 
had  been  treasured  up  by  that  king,  and  were  sufficient  for  ten  thousand  men : 
there  was  cast  iron,  and  brass,  and  tin,  which  show  that  he  had  taken  much  pains 
to  have  all  things  here  ready  for  the  greatest  occasions :  for  the  report  goes  how 
Herod  thus  prepared  this  fortress  on  his  own  account,  as  a  refuge  against  two 
kinds  of  danger ;  the  one,  for  fear  of  the  multitude  of  the  Jews,  lest  they  should 
depose  him,  and  restore  their  former  kings  to  the  government :  the  other  danger 
was  greater  and  more  terrible,  which  arose  from  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  who 
did  not  conceal  her  intentions,  but  spake  often  to  Antony,  and  desired  him  to  cut 
iff  Herod,  and  entreated  him  to  bestow  the  kingdom  of  Judea  upon  her.  And 
x^rtainly  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  Antony  did  never  comply  with  her  commands 
n  this  point,  as  he  was  so  miserably  enslaved  to  his  passion  fur  her ;  nor  should 
my  one  have  been  surprised  if  she  had  been  gratified  in  such  her  request.  So 
'  .he  fear  of  these  dangers  made  Herod  rebuild  Masada,  and  thereby  leave  it  for 
lite  finishing  stroke  of  the  Romans  in  this  Jewish  war. 

»  P^inv  and  otlicrs  confirm  this  stran"^  paraclo"^,  that  prorisions  laiJ  up  against  sieves  wi^I  caitma* 
>Bod  •  hunHrP'l  rears,  as  Soanheiiit  notes  uuoii  this  a.ace. 
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5.  Since,  therefore,  the  Roman  commander  Silva  had  now  built  a  wall  ondM 
outside  round  about  this  whole  place,  as  we  have  said  already,  and  had  thereby 
made  a  most  accurate  provision  to  prevent  any  one  of  the  besieged  running  away, 
ho  undertook  the  siege  itself,  though  he  found  but  one  single  place  that  would  aa. 
mit  of  the  banks  he  was  to  raise :  for  behind  that  tower  which  secured  the  road 
that  led  to  the  palace  and  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  the  west,  there  was  a  certain 
eminency  of  the  rock,  very  broad  and  very  prominent,  but  Uiree  hundred  cubiif 
beneath  the  highest  part  of  Masada;  it  was  called  Hie  wUte  promoaiory.  Ac 
cordingly,  he  got  upon  that  part  of  the  rock,  and  ordered  the  army  to  bring  eaitb ; 
and  when  they  fell  to  that  work  with  alacrity,  and  abundance  of  them  together, 
the  bank  was  raised,  and  became  solid,  for  two  hundred  cubits  in  height.  Yet 
was  not  this  bank  thought  sufficiently  high  for  the  use  of  the  engines  that  were  to 
be  set  upon  it ;  but  still  another  elevated  work  of  great  stones  compacted  togetbei 
was  raised  upon  that  bank :  this  was  fifty  cubits  both  in  breadth  and  height.  The 
other  maehines  that  were  now  got  ready  were  like  to  those  that  had  been  fim 
devised  by  Vespasian,  and  aflerwards  by  Titus,  for  sieges.  There  was  also  i 
tower  made  of  the  height  of  sixty  cubits,  and  all  over  plated  with  iron«  out  of 
which  the  Romans  threw  darts  and  stones  from  the  engines,  and  soon  m»4e  those 
that  fought  from  the  walls  of  the  place  to  retire,  and  would  not  let  them  lift  up 
their  heads  above  the  works.  At  the  same  time  Silva  ordered  that  great  batteiing. 
ram  which  he  had  made  to  be  brought  thither,  and  to  be  set  against  the  wall,  dm 
to  moke  frequent  batteries  against  it,  which,  with  some  difticulty,  broke  down  i 
part  of  the  wall,  and  quite  overthrew  it.  However,  the  Sicarii  made  haste,  and 
presently  built  another  wall  within  that,  which  should  not  be  liable  to  the  same 
misfortune  from  the  machines  with  the  other :  it  was  made  soft  and  yieldinc,  and 
eo  was  capable  of  avoiding  the  terrible  blows  that  afiected  the  other.  It  was 
framed  after  the  following  manner  : — They  laid  together  great  beams  of  woo(l 
lengthways,  one  close  to  the  end  of  another,  and  the  same  way  in  which  they 
were  cut :  there  were  two  of  these  rows  parallel  to  one  another,  and  laid  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  as  the  breadth  of  the  wall  required,  and  earth  wai 
put  into  the  space  between  those  rows.  Now,  that  the  earth  might  not  &11  away 
upon  tlie  elevation  of  this  bank  to  a  greater  height,  they  farther  laid  other  beams 
over  across  them,  and  thereby  bound  those  beams  together  that  lay  lengthways. 
This  work  of  theirs  was  Hke  a  real  edifice  ;  and  when  the  machines  were  applied* 
the  blows  were  weakened  by  its  yielding,  and  as  the  materials,  by  such  concus 
sion,  were  shaken  closer  together,  tiie  pile  by  that  means  became  firmer  than 
before.  When  Silva  saw  this,  he  thought  it  best  to  endeavour  the  taking  of  tliis 
wall  by  setting  fire  to  it ;  so  he  gave  order  that  the  soldiers  should  throw  a  great 
number  of  burning  torches  upon  it :  accordingly,  as  it  was  chiefly  made  of  wood, 
jr  soon  took  fire ;  and,  when  it  was  once  set  on  fire,  its  hollowness  made  tltfit  fire 
spread  to  a  mighty  flame.  Now,  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  fire  a  north  vind 
that  then  blew  proved  terrible  to  the  Romans ;  for,  by  bringing  the  flame  down- 
ward, it  drove  it  upon  them,  and  they  were  almost  in  despair  of  success,  as  fear, 
ing  their  machines  would  be  burnt :  but  after  this,  on  a  sudden,  the  wind  changed 
into  the  south,  as  if  it  were  done  by  divine  providence,  and  blew  strongly  the  con* 
trar}  way,  and  carried  the  flame,  and  drove  it  against  the  wall,  which  was  now 
OP  ^TQ  through  its  entire  thickness.  So  the  Romans,  having  now  assistance  from 
God,  rolurned  to  their  camp  with  joy,  and  resolved  to  attack  their  enemy  the  very 
next  (lay,  on  which  occasion  they  set  their  watch  more  carefiilly  that  night,  lest 
any  oi*  the  Jews  should  run  away  from  them  without  being  discovered. 

C.  However,  neither  did  Eleazar  once  think  of  flying  away,  nor  would  he  per 
mtt  any  one  else  to  do  so  :  but  when  he  saw  their  wall  burnt  down  by  the  tire, 
nod  could  devise  no  other  way  of  escaping,  or  room  for  their  fj^urther  courage,  ano 
8f'ttin:X  l>c>r')re  their  eyes  what  the  Romans  would  do  to  them,  their  children,  ano 
th^ir  wives,  if  they  got  them  in  their  power,  he  consulted  about  having  them  ali 
•iiuu.    Mow,  as  ho  judged  thif  to  be  the  best  thing  tliey  could  do  iu  their  presenr 
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arcumstancM,  he  gathered  the  most  courageous  of  hts  companions  together,  and 
encouraged  them  to  take  that  course  by  a  speech'^  which  ho  made  to  them  ia  the 
manner  following : — "  Since  we  long  ago,  my  generous  friends,  resolved  never 
Co  be  servants  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  any  other  than  to  God  himself,  who  alone 
IS  the  true  and  just  Lord  of  mankind,  the  time  is  now  come  that  obliges  us  to 
make  that  resolution  true  in  practice :  and  let  us  not  at  this  time  bring  a  reproach 
upon  ourselves  for  self-contradiction,  while  we  formerly  would  not  undergo  sla 
Tery,  though  it  were  then  without  danger,  but  must  now,  together  with  slavery, 
choose  such  punishments  also  as  are  intolerable  :  I  mean  this  upon  the  supposi- 
don  that  the  Romans  once  reduce  us  under  their  power  while  we  are  alive.  We 
were  the  very  first  that  revolted  from  them,  and  we  are  the  last  that  fight  against 
them ;  am'  1  cannot  but  esteem  it  as  a  favour  that  God  hath  granted  us,  that  it  is 
still  m  our  ^wet  to  die  bravely  and  in  a  state  of  freedom,  which  hath  not  been 
the  case  ol  -^thers  who  were  conquered  unexpectedly.  It  is  very  plain  that  we 
shall  be  iakeu  within  a  day's  time  ;  but  it  is  still  an  eligible  thing  to  die  aflcr  a 
glorious  mamier,  together  with  our  dearest  friends.  This  is  what  our  enemies 
themselves  caimot  by  any  means  hinder,  although  they  be  very  desirous  to  take 
us  alive.  Nor  can  we  propose  to  ourselves  any  more  to  fight  them  and  beat  them 
It  had  been  proper,  indeed,  for  us  to  have  conjectured  at  the  purpose  of  (lod 
much  sooner,  and  at  the  very  first,  when  we  were  so  very  desirous  of  defending 
our  liberty,  and  when  we  received  such  sore  treatment  from  one  another,  and 
worse  treatment  from  our  enemies,  and  to  have  been  sensible  that  the  same  God 
who  had  of  old  taken  the  Jewish  nation  into  his  favour  Ivid  now  condenmed  them 
to  destruction  ;  for  had  he  either  continued  favourable,  or  been  but  in  a  lesser 
degree  displeased  with  us,  he  had  not  overlc^ked  the  destruction  of  so  many  men, 
or  delivered  his  most  holy  city  to  be  bum^  and  demolished  by  our  enemies.  To 
be  sure  we  weakly  hoped  to  have  preserved  ourselves,  and  ourselves  alone,  still 
:n  a  state  of  freedom,  as  if  we  had  been  guilty  of  no  sins  ourselves  against  God, 
nor  been  partners  with  those  of  others ;  we  also  taught  other  men  to  preserve 
their  liberty.  Wherefore,  consider  how  God  hath  convinced  us  that  our  hopes 
were  in  vain,  by  bringing  such  distress  upon  us  in  the  desperate  state  we  are  now 
in,  and  which  is  beyond  all  our  expectations ;  for  the  nature  of  this  fortress 
which  was  in  itself  unconquerable,  hath  not  proved  a  means  of  our  deliverance , 
ttnd  even  while  we  have  still  great  abundance  of  food,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
mrms,  and  other  necessaries  more  than  we  want,  we  are  openly  deprived  by  God 
himself  of  all  hope  of  deliverance ;  for  that  fire  which  was  driven  upon  our  cne. 
mies  did  not  of  its  own  accord  turn  back  upon  the  wall  which  we  had  built :  this 
was  the  effect  of  Grod's  anger  against  us  for  our  manifold  sins  which  we  have  been 
guilty  of  m  a  most  insolent  and  extravagant  manner  with  regard  to  our  own  coun. 
trymen  ;  the  punishments  of  which  let  us  not  receive  from  the  Romans,  but  from 
God  himself,  as  executed  by  our  own  hands ;  for  these  will  be  more  moderate  than 
the  other.  Let  our  wives  die  before  they  are  abused,  and  our  children  before 
they  have  tasted  of  slavery  ;  and  afier  we  have  slain  them,  let  us  bestov  that 
glorious  benefit  upon  one  another  mutually,  and  preserve  ourselves  in  freedom 
as  an  excellent  funeral  monument  for  us.  But  first  let  us  destroy  our  money  and 
the  fortress  by  fire ;  for  I  am  well  assured  that  this  will  be  a  great  grief  to  the 
Romans,  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  seize  upon  our  bodies,  and  shall  fail  of  our 
wealth  also  :  and  let  us  spare  nothing  but  our  provisions ;  for  they  will  be  a  ten. 

*  The  ipeeches  in  this  and  the  nf!xt  section,  as^ntroduced  under  the  person  of  this  Eleasar,  are  ei 
«teding  remarkable,  and  on  the  noblest  subjects,  the  contempt  of  death,  and  the  dignity  and  immortality 
tf  the  ioul ;  and  that  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  among  the  Indians  themselves  also,  and  are  higlilv 
^r»rtfay  the  perusal  of  all  the  curious.  It  seems  as  if  that  philosophic  lady  who  survived,  ch.  ix.  sect.  1 
I,  remembered  the  substance  of  these  discourses,  as  spoken  by  Eleazar,  and  so  Josephus  clothed  them 
A  his  own  words;  at  the  lowest,  they  contain  the  Jewish  notions  on  these  heads  as  understood  ibe« 
Is  •iir  Joaepbus,  and  cannot  but  deserve  a  suitable  regard  from  us. 
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timonial  when  we  are  dead,  that  we  were  not  subdued  for  want  of  necessaries 
but  that,  according  to  our  original  resolution,  we  have  preferred  death  before 
slavery. 

7.  This  was  Eleazar's  speech  to  them.  Tet  did  not  the  opinions  of  all  the 
auditors  acquiesce  therein ;  but  although  some  of  them  were  very  zealous  to  put 
his  advice  in  practice,  and  were  in  a  manner  filled  with  pleasure  at  it,  and  thoughl 
death  to  be  a  good  thing,  yet  had  those  that  were  most  effeminate  a  commisenu 
tion  for  their  wives  and  families ;  and  when  these  men  were  especially  moved  by 
the  prospect  of  their  own  certain  death,  they  looked  wistfully  at  one  another,  and 
by  the  tears  that  were  in  their  eyes  declared  their  dissent  from  his  opinion.  When 
Eleazar  saw  these  people  in  such  fear,  and  that  their  80uls  were  dejected  at  so 
prodigious  a  proposal,  he  was  afraid  lest,  perhaps,  these  effeminate  persons  should 
by  their  lamentations  and  tears  enfeeble  those  that  heard  what  he  had  said  coa« 
rageously  ;  so  he  did  not  leave  off  exhorting  them,  but  stirred  up  himself;  and  re- 
collecting  proper  arguments  for  raising  their  courage,  he  undertook  to  speak  more 
briskly  and  fully  t^  them,  and  that  concerning  th  e immortality  of  the  soul.  So  he 
made  a  lamentable  groan,  and  fixing  his  eyes  intently  on  those  that  wept,  k 
spake  thus : — ''  Truly  I  was  greatly  mistaken  when  I  thought  to  be  assisting  to 
bravo  men  who  struggled  hard  for  their  liberty,  and  to  such  as  were  resolved 
either  to  live  with  honour  or  else  to  die  :  but  I  find  that  you  are  such  people  as 
are  no  better  than  others,  either  in  virtue  or  in  courage,  and  are  afraid  of  dying, 
though  you  be  delivered  thereby  from  the  greatest  miseries,  while  you  ought  tc 
make  no  delay  in  this  mcftter,  nor  to  await  any  one  to  give  you  good  advice ;  fot 
the  .laws  of  our  country,  and  of  God  himself,  have,  from  ancient  times,  and  as 
soon  as  ever  we  could  use  our  reason,  continually  taught  us,  and  our  forefathers 
have  corroborated  the  same  doctrine  *by  their  actions  and  by  their  bravery  of 
mind,  that  it  is  life  that  is  a  calamity  to  men,  and  not  death ;  for  this  last  affords 
our  souls  their  liberty,  and  sends  them  by  a  removal  into  their  own  place  of  pu. 
nty,  where  they  are  to  be  insensible  of  all  sorts  of  misery ;  for  while  souls  are 
tied  down  to  a  mortal  body,  they  are  partakers  of  its  miseries  ;  and  really,  to  speak 
the  truth,  they  are  themselves  dead  ;  for  the  union  of  what  is  divine  to  what  is 
mortal  is  disagreeable.  It  is  true,  the  power  of  the  soul  is  great,  even  when  it  is 
imprisoned  in  a  mortal  body ;  for  by  moving  it  ader  a  way  that  is  invisible,  it 
makes  the  body  a  sensible  instrument,  and  causes  it  to  advance  farther  in  its  ac 
tions  than  moral  nature  could  otherwise  do.  However,  when  it  is  freed  from  ^at 
weight  \vhich  draws  it  down  to  the  earth,  and  is  connected  with  it,  it  obtains  its 
own  proper  pla^^e,  and  does  then  become  a  partaker  of  that  blessed  power  and 
those  abilities  which  are  then  every  way  incapable  of  being  hindered  in  then 
operations  It  continues  invisible,  indeed,  to  the  eyes  of  men,  as  does  God  hira« 
self;  for  certainly  it  is  not  itself  seen  while  it  is  in  the  body ;  for  it  is  there  aftei 
an  invisible  manner,  and,  when  it  is  freed  from  it,  it  is  still  not  seen.  It  is 
this  soul  which  hath  one  nature,  and  that  an  incorrrptible  one  also ;  but  yet  is  it 
the  cause  of  the  change  that  is  made  in  the  body  ;  for  whatsoever  it  be  which 
the  soul  touches,  that  lives  and  flourishes,  and  from  whatsoever  it  is  removed 
that  withers  away  and  dies ;  such  a  degree  is  there  in  it  of  immortality.  Let  me  pro^ 
duce  the  state  of  sleep  as  a  most  evident  demonstration  of  the  truthof  what  Isay, 
wherein  souls,  when  the  body  does  not  distract  them,  have  the  sweetest  rest  de 
pending  on  themselves,  and  conversing  with  God,  by  their  alliance  to  him ;  they 
then  go  everywhere,  and  foretell  many  futurities  beforehand.  And  why  are  wc 
afraid  of  death,  while  we  are  pleased  with  the  rest  we  have  in  sleep  ?  and  how 
absurd  a  thing  is  it  to  pursue  after  liberty  while  we  are  alive,  and  yet  to  envy  U 
to  oursolves  where  it  will  be  eternal  ?  We,  therefore,  who  have  been  brougai 
up  in  a  discipline  of  our  own,  ought  to  become  an  example  to  others  of  our  readi' 
ness  lo  die.     Yet  if  we  do  stand  in  need  of  foreigners  to  support  us  in  this  matter 
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Vet  us  regard  those  Indians  who  profess  the  exercise  of  philosophy;  for  these 
good  men  do  but  unwillingly  undergo  the  time  of  life,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  ne 
cessary  servitude,  and  make  haste  to  let  their  souls  loose  from  their  bodies  :  nay 
when  no  misfortune  presses  them  to  it,  nor  drives  them  upon  it,  these  have  such 
a  desire  of  a  life  of  immortality  that  they  tell  other  men  beforehand  that  they  are 
about  to  depart ;  and  nobody  hinders  them,  but  every  one  thinks  them  happy  men. 
and  gives  them  letters  to  be  carried  to  their  familiar  friends  [that  are  dead  ;]  so 
firmly  and  certainly  do  they  believe  that  souls  converse  with  one  another  [in  the 
other  world.]  So  when  these  men  have  heard  all  such  commands  that  were  to  be 
given  them,  they  deliver  their  body  to  the  fire  ;  and  in  order  to  their  getting  their 
■oul  a  separation  from  the  body  in  the  greatest  purity,  they  die  in  the  midst  of 
hymns  of  conunendations  made  to  them;  for  their  dearest  friends  conduct. them 
to  their  death  more  readily  than  do  any  of  the  rest  of  mankind  conduct  their  fel 
low-citizens  when  they  are  going  a  very  long  journey,  who  at  the  same  time  weep 
on  their  own  account,  but  look  upon  the  others  as  happy  persons,  as  so  soon  to 
oe  made  partakers  of  the  immortal  order  of  beings.     Are  not  we,  therefore, 
ashamed  to  have  lower  notions  than  the  Indians?  and  by  our  own  cowardice  to 
lay  a  base  reproach  upon  the  laws  of  our  country,  which  are  so  much  desired  and 
'mitated  by  all  mankind  ?     But  put  the  case  that  we  had  been  brought  up  under 
another  persuasion,  and  thought  that  life  is  the  greatest  good  which  men  are  ca^ 
pable  of,  and  that  death  is  a  calamity ;  however,  the  circumstances  we  are  now 
in  ought  to  be  an  inducement  to  us  to  bear  such  calamity  courageously,  since  it 
is  by  the  will  of  God  and  by  necessity  that  we  are  to  die ;  for  it  now  appears  that 
God  hath  made  such  a  decree  against  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  that  we  are  to  be 
deprived  of  this  life  which  [he  knew]  we  would  not  make  a  due  use  of:  for  dft 
not  you  ascribe  the  occasion  of  your  present  condition  to  yourselves,  nor  think 
the  Romans  are  the  true  occasion  that  this  war  we  have  had  with  them  is  become 
so  destructive  to  us  all :  these  things  have  not  come  to  pass  by  their  power,  but 
a  more  powerful  cause  hath  intervened,  and  made  us  afibrd  them  an  occasion  of 
their  appearing  to  be  conquerors  over  us.     What  Roman  weapons,  I  pray  you, 
were  those  by  which  the  Jews  of  Csesarea  were  slain  ?     On  the  contrary,  when 
4iey  were  no  way  disposed  to  rebel,  but  were  all  the  while  keeping  their  seventh 
lay  festival,  and  did  not  so  much  as  lift  up  their  hands  against  the  citizens  of  Cssa* 
vea,  yet  did  those  citizens  run  upon  them  in  great  crowds,  and  cut  their  throats  and 
the  throats  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  this  without  any  regard  to  the  Romans 
themselves,  who  never  took  us  for  their  enemies  till  we  revolted  from  them.     But 
some  may  be  ready  to  say,  that  truly  the  people  of  CaBsarea  had  always  a  quarrel 
against  those  that  lived  among  them,  and  that,  when  an  opportunity  ofiered  itself^ 
they  satisfied  the  old  rancour  they  had  against  them.     What,  then,  shall  we  say  to 
those  of  Scythopolis,  who  ventured  to  wage  war  with  us  on  account  of  the  Greeks  t 
Nor  did  they  do  it  by  way  of  revenge  upon  the  Romans,  when  they  acted  in  concert 
with  our  countrymen.     Wherefore,  you  see  how  little  our  good  will  and  fidelity 
to  them  profited  us,  while  they  were  slain,  they  and  their  whole  families,  afier 
the  most  inhuman  manner,  which  was  all  the  requital  that  was  made  them  for  the 
assistance  they  had  afibrded  the  others :  for  that  very  same  destruction  which 
they  had  prevented  from  falling  upon  the  others  did  they  sufier  themselves  from 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  ready  to  be  the  actors  against  them.     It  would  be  toe 
long  for  me  to  speak  at  this  time  of  every  destruction  brought  upon  us :  for  you 
eannot  but  know,  that  there  was  not  any  one  Syrian  city  which  did  not  slay  their 
Jewish  inhabitants,  and  were  not  more  bitter  enemies  to  us  than  were  the  Romans 
themselves :  nay,  even  those  of  Damascus,  when  they  were  able  to  allege  no 
tolerable  pretence  against  us,  filled  their  city  with  the  most  barbarous  slaughter* 
of  our  people,  and  cut  the  throats  of  eighteen  thousand*  Jews  with  their  Wive% 
and  children.     And  as  to  the  multitude  of  those  that  were  slain  in  Egypt,  and 

•  See  B.  iL  ch.  xx.  sect  2,  where  the  number  ol  the  UaiD  is  but  10,000. 
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and  that  with  torments  also,  we  have  been  informed  they  were  more  than  sixty 
thousand :  those,  indeed,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  and  so  naturally  meeting 
with  nothing  to  oppose  against  their  enemies,  were  Idlled  in  the  manner  fore- 
mentioned.  As  for  all  those  of  us  who  have  waged  war  against  the  Romans  ia 
our  own  country,  had  we  not  sufficient  reason  to  have  sure  hopes  of  victory? 
for  We  had  arms  and  walls,  and  fortresses  so  prepared  as  not  to  be  easily  taken, 
and  courage  not  to  be  moved  by  any  dangers  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  en. 
couraged  us  all  to  revolt  from  the  Romans.  But,  then,  these  advantages  sufficed 
us  but  for  a  short  time,  and  only  raised  our  hopes,  while  they  really  appeared  to 
be  the  origin  of  our  miseries ;  for  ail  we  had  hath  been  taken  from  us,  and  all 
hath  fallen  under  our  enemies,  as  if  these  advantages  were  only  to  render  their 
victory  over  us  the  more  glorious,  and  were  not  disposed  for  the  preservation  of 
those  by  whom  these  preparations  were  made.  And  as  for  those  that  are  already 
dead  in  the  war^  it  is  reasonable  we  should  esteem  them  blessed,  for  they  are 
dead  in  defending  and  not  in  betraying  their  liberty ;  but  as  to  the  multitude  of  those 
that  are  now  under  the  Romans,  who  would  not  pity  their  condition  ?  and  who 
would  not  make  haste  to  die,  before  he  would  sufier  the  same  misenes  with  them! 
Some  of  them  have  been  put  upon  the  rack,  and  tortured  with  fire  and  whippings 
and  so  died.  Some  of  them  have  been  half-devoured  by  wild  beasts,  and  yet 
have  been  reserved  alive  to  be  devoured  by  them  a  second  time,  in  order  to  afford 
laughter  and  sport  to  our  enemies ;  and  such  of  those  as  are  alive,  atill  are  to  be 
looked  on  as  the  most  miserable,  who  being  so  desirous  of  death  could  not  come 
at  it.  And  where  is  now  that  great  city,  thr  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  nation  1 
which  was  fortified  by  so  many  walls  round  aoout,  which  had  so  many  fonresses 
and  large  towers  to  defend  it,  which  could  hardly  contain  the  instruments  pre 
pared  for  the  war,  and  which  had  so  many  ten  thousands  of  men  to  fight  for  it  1 
Where  is  this  city  that  was  believed  to  have  God  himself  inhabitant  therein!  Ik 
is  now  demolished  to  the  very  foundations,  and  hath  nothing  but  that  monomenl 
of  it  preserved,  T  mean  the  camp  of  those  that  have  destroyed  it,  which  still  dwells 
upon  its  ruins ;  bomc  unfortunate  old  men  also  lie  upon  the  ashes  of  the  temple 
and  a  few  women  are  there  preserved  alive  by  the  enemy  for  our  bitter  shame  and 
reproach.  Now,  wtio  is  there  that  revolves  these  things  in  his  mind,  and  yet  it 
able  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  sun,  though  he  n^ight  hve  out  of  danger  ?  Who  is 
there  so  much  his  country's  enemy,  or  so  unmanly,  and  so  desirous  of  living,  ai 
not  to  repent  that  he  is  still  alive  ?  and  I  cannot  but  wish  that  we  had  all  died,  be- 
fore we  had  seen  that  holy  city  demolished  by  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  or  the 
foundations  of  our  holy*tcmple  dug  up  afler  so  profane  a  manner.  But  since  we 
had  a  generous  hope  that  deluded  us,  as  if  we  might,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to 
avenge  ourselves  on  our  enemies  on  that  account,  though  it  be  now  become  va. 
nity,  and  hath  lefl  us  alone  in  this  distress,  let  us  make  haste  to  die  bravely.  Let 
us  pity  ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  wives,  while  it  is  in  our  own  power  ta 
show  pity  to  them ;  for  we  were  bom  to  die,*  as  well  as  those  were  whom  we  have 
begotten ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  most  happy  of  our  race  to  avoid  it.  But 
for  abuses  and  slavery^  and  the  sight  of  our  wives  led  away  afler  an  ignominious 
manner,  with  their  children,  these  arc  not  such  evils  as  are  natural  and  necessary 
among  men  ;  although  such  as  do  not  prefer  death  before  those  miseries,  when  h 
IS  in  their  power  so  to  do,  must  undergo  even  them  on  accoimt  of  their  own  cow. 
ardice  We  revolted  from  the  Romans  with  great  pretensions  to  courage ;  and 
when  at  the  very  last  they  invited  us  to  preserve  ourselves,  we  would  not  comply 
with  them.  W^ho  will  not,  therefore,  believe  that  they  will  certainly  be  in  a  rage 
at  us,  in  case  they  can  take  us  alive  ?  Miserable  will  then  be  the  young  men 
ivho  will  be  strong  enough  in  their  bodies  to  sustain  many  torments  ;  miserable 
also  will  be  those  of  elder  years,  who  will  not  be  able  to  bear  those  calamities 
v^  hich  young  men  might  sust2un%    One  man  will  be  obliged  to  tiear  the  voice  of  his 

»  Keland  Iwra  sets  down  a  parallel  aphorism  one  of  the  Jewish  Rab'jins, — *'  V/e  \mtf  lfon«  thai  nm  iii«i 
J»e,  ana  dio  that  we  may  live" 
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«m  implonng  help  of  his  father,  when  his  hands  are  bound.  But  certainly  our 
hands  are  stSl  at  hberty,  and  have  a  sword  in  them ;  let  them,  then,  be  subser. 
▼ient  to  us  in  our  glorious  design ;  let  us  die  before  we  become  slaves  under  our 
enemies,  and  let  us  go  out  of  the  world,  together  with  our  children  and  our  wives, 
in  a  state  of  freedom.  This  it  is  that  our  laws  command  us  to  do ;  this  it  is  that 
our  wives  and  children  crave  at  our  hands ;  nay,  God  himself  hath  brought  this 
necessity  upon  us ;  while  the  Romans  desire  the  contrary,  and  are  afraid  lest 
any  of  us  should  die  before  we  are  taken.  Let  us,  therefore,  make  haste,  and, 
instead  of  afibrding  them  so  much  pleasure  as  they  hope  for  in  getting  us 
under  their  power,  let  us  leave  them  an  example  which  shall  at  once  cause 
tlieir  astonishment  at  our  death,  and  their  admiration  of  our  hardiness  therein.'* 


CHAP.  IX. 

How  the  People  that  were  in  </#e  Fortress  were  prevailed  on  by  the  Words  of 

Eleazar,  two  Women  and  Jive  Children  otdy  excepted^  and  all  submitted 

to  he  hilled  by  one  another, 

f  1.  Now,  as  Eleazar  was  proceeding  on  in  this  exhortation,  they  all  cut  him  off 
short,  and  noade  haste  to  do  tho  work,  as  full/)f  an  unconquerable  ardour  of  mind, 
and  moved  with  a  demoniacal  fury.     So  they  went  their  way  as  one  still  endea. 
Touring  to  be  before  another,  and  as  thinking  that  this  eagerness  wouid  be  a  de. 
monstration  of  their  courage  and  good  conduct  if  they  could  a^uid  appearing  in 
the  last  class ;  so  great  was  the  zeal  they  were  in  to  slay  their  wives,  and  chiU 
dren,  and  themselves  also.     Nor  indeed,  when  they  came  to  the  work  itself  did 
their  courage  fail  them,  as  one  might  imagine  it  would  have  done ;  but  they  then 
held  fast  the  same  resolution  without  wavering,  which  they  had  upon  the  hearing 
of  Eleazar's  speech,  while  yet  every  one  of  them  stiK  retained  the  natural  passion  "^ 
of  love  to  themselves  and  their  families,  because  the  reasoning  they  went  upon     * 
appeared  to  them  to  be  very  just,  even  with  regard  to  those  that  were  dearest  tu 
them ;  for  the  husbands  tenderly  embraced  their  wives,  and  took  their  cliiidr(»i 
into  their  arms,  and  gave  the  longest  parting  kisses  to  them,  with  tears  in  tneir 
eyes.     Yet  at  the  same  time  did  they  complete  what  they  had  resolved  on,  as  if 
tliey  had  been  executed  by  tho  hands  of  strangers ;  and  they  had  nothing  ebt;  foi 
their  comfort  but  the  necessity  they  were  in  of  doing  this  execution,  to  avoid  tha» 
prospect  they  had  of  the  miseries  they  were  to  suficr  from  their  enemies.     Noi 
was  there  at  length  any  one  of  these  men  found  that  scrupled  to  act  their  part  in 
this  terrible  execution,  but  every  one  of  them  dispatched  his  dearest  relations. 
Miserable  men,  indeed,  were  they !  whose  distress  forced  them  to  slay  their  own 
wives  and  children  with  their  own  hands,  as  tho  lightest  of  those  evils  that  wero 
before  them.     So  they  being  not  able  to  bear  the  grief  they  vere  under  for  what 
they  had  done  any  longer,  and  esteeming  it  au  injury  to  those  they  had  slain  to  live 
even  the  shortest  space  of  time  after  them,  they  presently  laid  all  they  had  upon 
a  heap,  and  set  fire  to  it.     They  then  chose  ten  men  by  lot  out  of  them  to  slay 
all  the  rest ;  every  one  of  which  laid  himself  down  by  his  wife  and  children  on 
the  ground,  and  threw  his  arms  about  them,  and  they  offered  their  necks  to  the 
stroke  of  those  who  by  lot  executed  that  melancholy  ofBce  :  and  when  these  ten 
had,  without  fear,  slain  them  all,  they  made  the  same  rule  for  casting  lots  lor 
themselves,  that  he  whose  lot  it  was  should  first  kill  the  other  nine,  and  after  uH 
should  kill  himself.     Accordingly,  all  these  had  courage  sufiicient  to  be  no  way 
behind  one  another  in  doing  or  suffering :  so,  for  a  conclusion,  the  nine  offered 
iheir  necks  to  the  executioner;  and  he  who  was  the  last  of  alf  took  a  view  of  all 
Uic  other  bodies,  lest  perchance  some  or  otlier  among  so  many  that  were  slaii* 
mould  want  his  assistance  to  be  quite  dispatcned ;  and  when  he  perceived  tlia: 
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they  were  all  slain,  he  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and,  with  the  great  force  of  his  hand, 
ran  his  sword  entirely  through  himself,  and  fell  down  dead  near  to  his  own  rela. 
tions.  So  these  people  died  with  this  intention,  that  they  would  not  leave  so 
much  as  one  soul  among  them  alive  to  be  subject  to  the  Romans.  Yet  was  thef« 
an  ancient  woman,  and  another  who  was  of  kin  to  Eleazar,  and  superior  to  most 
women  in  prudence  and  learning,  with  five  children,  who  had  concealed  them. 
selves  in  caverns  under  ground,  and  had  carried  water  thither  for  their  drink,  and 
were  hidden  there  when  the  rest  were  intent  upon  the  slaughter  of  one  another. 
Those  others  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  the  women  and  children 
Deing  withal  included  in  that  computation.  This  calamitous  slaughter  was  made 
on  the  /ifleenth  day  of  the  month  Xanthicus  [Nisan.] 

2.  r^ow  for  the  Romans,  they  expected  that  they  should  be  fought  in  the  roor 
ning,  when,  accordingly,  they  put  on  their  armour,  and  laid  bridges  of  planks  upon 
their  ladders  from  their  banks,  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  fortress,  which  they 
did :  but  saw  nobody  as  an  enemy,  but  a  terrible  solitude  on  every  side,  with  a 
fire  within  tlie  place,  as  well  as  a  perfect  silence.  So  they  were  at  a  loss  to 
guess  at  what  had  happened.  At  length  they  made  a  shout,  as  if  it  had  been  at 
a  blow  given  by  the  battering-ram;  to  try  whether  they  could  bring  any  one  out 
that  was  within ;  the  women  heard  this  noise,  and  came  out  of  their  underground 
cavern,  and  informed  the  Romans  what  had  been  done,  as  it  was  done  ;  and  the 
second  of  them  clearly  described  all,  both  what  was  said  and  what  was  done^ 
and  the  manner  of  it ;  yet  did  they  not  easily  give  their  attention  to  such  a  des- 
perate  undertaking,  and  did  not  believe  it  could  be  as  they  said :  they  also  at- 
tempted to  put  the  fire  out ;  and  quickly  cutting  themselves  a  way  through  it,  they 
came  within  the  palace,  and  so  met  with  the  multitude  of  the  slain,  but  could  take 
no  pleasure  in  the  fact,  though  it  were  done  to  their  enemies.  Nor  could  they  do 
other  than  wonder  at  the  courage  of  their  resolution,  and  the  immoveable  con* 
lempt  of  death  which  so  great  a  number  of  them  had  shown,  when  thejr  went 
iirough  with  such  an  action  as  that  was. 


CHAP.  X.   V 

l^ua  Tiany  of  the  Sicarii  Jled  to  Alexandria  also,  and  what  Dangers  they  vxrt 

in  there ;  on  which  Account  that   Temple  which  had  formerly  been  built  by 

Onias  the  High  Priest  was  destroyed. 

§  1.  When  Masada  was  thus  taken,  the  general  left  a  garrison  in  the  fortress  to 
keep  it,  and  he  himself  went  away  to  Caesarea  ;  for  there  were  now  no  enemies 
left  in  the  country,  but  it  was  all  overthrown  by  so  long  a  war.  Yet  did  this  war 
afford  disturbances  and  dangerous  disorders  even  in  places  very  far  remote  from 
Judea  ;  for  still  it  came  to  pass  that  many  Jews  were  slain  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt :  for  as  many  of  the  Sicarii  as  were  able  to  fly  tliither,  out  of  the  seditious 
wars  in  Judea,  were  not  content  to  have  saved  themselves,  but  must  needs  be  un- 
dertaking to  make  new  disturbances,  and  persuaded  many  of  those  that  entertain- 
ed them  to>assert  their  liberty,  to  esteem  the  Romans  to  be  no  better  than  them 
selves,  and  to  look  upon  God  as  their  only  lord  and  master.  But  when  part  of  the 
lews  of  reputation  opposed  them,  they  slew  some  of  them,  and  with  the  others 
they  were  very  pressing  in  their  exhortations  to  revolt  from  the  Romans ;  but 
when  the  principal  men  of  the  senate  saw  what  madness  they  were  come  to,  they 
thought  it  no  longer  safe  for  themselves  to  overlook  them.  So  they  got  all  the 
Jews  together  to  an  assembly,  and  accused  the  madness  of  the  Sicani,  and  de 
iTiunstratcd  that  they  had  been  the  authors  of  all  the  evils  that  had  come  upon  them. 
They  said  also,  that  "these  men,  now  they  were  ran  away  from  Judea,  having 
00  sure  hope  of  escaping,  because  as  soon  as  ever  they  shall  be  known  thev  wiU 
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be  80011  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  they  come  hither,  and  fill  us  full  of  those  ca* 
lamities  which  belong  to  them,  while  we  have  not  been  partakers  with  them  in 
any  of  their  sins."     Accordingly,  they  exhorted  the  multitude  to  have  a  case  lest 
Chey  should  be  brought  to  destruction  by  their  means,  and  to  make  their  apology 
to  the  Romans  for  what  had  been  done,  by  delivering  these  men  up  to  them  ,  who, 
6eing  thus  apprized  of  the  greatness  of  the  danger  they  were  in,  complied  with 
what  was  proposed,  and  ran  with  great  violence  upon  the  Sicarii,  and  seized  upon 
them ;  ana,  indeed,  six  hundred  of  them  were  caught  immediately ;  but  as  to 
all  those  that  fled  into  Egypt,*  and  to  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  it  was  not  long  ere 
they  were  caught  also,  and  brought  back,  whose  courage,  or  whether  we  ought  ;  i 
to  call  it  madness  or  hardiness  in  their  opinions,  every  body  was   amazed  at«  N^  *  ?  < 
For  when  all  sorts  of  torments  and  vexations  of  their  bodies  that  could  be  devised  p     > 
were  made  use  of  to  them,  they  could  not  get  any  one  of  them  to  comply  so  far  a*  ^ « ^  ^ 
to  confess,  or  seem  to  confess,  that  CaBsar  was  their  lord ;  but  they  preserved 
their  own  opinion,  in  spite  of  all  the  distress  they  were  brought  to,  as  if  they  re«    f^ 
ceived  those  torments  and  the  fire  itself  with  bodies  insensible  of  pain,  and  with  n  *^ '  ^''^ ' 
Boul  that  in  manner  rejoiced  under  them.     But  what  was  most  of  all  astonishing 
to  the  beholders,  was  the  age  of  the  children ;  for  not  one  of  these  children  was 
BO  far  overcome  by  these  torments  as  to  name  Cssar  for  their  lord.     So  far  doeci 
the  strength  of  the  courage  [of  the  soul]  prevail  over  the  weakness  of  the  body.      ^   . 

2.  Now  Lupus  did  then  govern  Alexandria ;  who  presently  sent  CsBsar  word  U  ^jf  ' 
of  this  commotion;  who  having  in  suspicion  the  restless  temper  of  the  Jews  for    f  1 1 
innovation,  and  being  afraid  lest  they  should  get  together  again,  and  persuade       1 1 
some  others  to  join  with  them,  gave  orders  to  Lupus  to  demolish  that  Jewisti 
lemplef  which  was  in  the  region  called  Onion,  and  was  in  Egypt,  which  was 
built,  and  had  its  denomination  from  the  occasion  following. — Onias,  the  son  of 
Simon,  one  of  the  Jewish  high  priests,  fled  from  Antiochus,  the  king  of  Syria, 
when  he  made  war  with  the  Jews,  and  came  to  Alexandria  ;  and  as  Ptolemy  re- 
ceived him  very  kindly,  on  account  of  his  hatred  to  Antiochus,  he  assured  him, 
that,  if  he  would  comply  with  his  proposal,  he  would  bring  all  the  Jews  to  his    ;>  /"     ^ 
assistance  ;  and  when  the  king  agreed  to  do  it  so  far  as  he  was  able,  he  desired      j  .  >  .-.« 
him  to  give  him  leave  to  build  a  temple  somewhere  in  Egypt,  and  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  customs  of  his  own  country ;  for  that  the  Jews  would  then  be  so 
much  readier  to  fight  against  Antiochus,  who  had  laid  waste  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  that  they  would  then  come  to  him  with  greater  good  will ;  and  ' 
that,  by  granting  them  liberty  of  conscience,  very  many  of  them  would  come 
over  to  him. 

S.  So  Ptolemy  complied  with  his  proposals,  and  gave  him  a  placej:  one  bun- 
dred  and  eighty  furlongs  distant  firom  Memphis.  That  Nomos  was  called  the 
Nomas  of  HeUopoliSy  where  Onias  built  a  fortress  and  a  temple  not  like  to  that 
at  Jerusalem,  but  such  as  resembled  a  tower.  He  built  it  of  large  stones  to  the 
height  of  sixty  cubits  :  he  made  the  structure  of  the  altar  in  imitation  of  that  in 
our  own  country,  and  in  like  manner  adorned  with  gifts,  excepting  the  make  of 

*  Since  Jotephus  here  informs  us,  that  some  of  these  Sicarii  or  niffians  went  from  Alexandria  (whidi 
vas  itself  in  Egypt,  in  a  large  sense)  into  Egypt  and  Thebes,  there  situated,  Reland  well  ob8er\'es  from 
Vosius,  that  Egypt  sometimes  denotes  Proper  or  Upper  Epypt  as  distinct  from  Delta  and  the  lower  paiti 
near  Palestine.  Accordingly,  as  he  adds,  those  that  say  it  never  rains  in  Egypt,  roust  mean  the  Proper 
or  Upper  Ecrnt,  because  it  does  sometimes  rain  in  the  other  parts.  See  the  notes  on  Antiq.  B.  ii.  ch.  vii 
•eet.  7 ;  ana  B.  iii.  ch.  i.  sect  6. 

f  Of  this  temple  of  Onias's  building  in  Emt,  see  the  notes  on  Antiq.  B.  xiii.  ch.  iii.  sect.  1.  But 
whereas  it  is  elsewhere,  both  Of  the  War,  B.  L  ch.  i.  sect.  1,  and  in  the  Antiquities  as  now  quoted, 
said,  that  this  temple  was  like  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  here  that  it  was  not  like  if,  but  like  a  tower,  sect. 
3,  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  the  reading  here,  and  that  either  the  negative  particle  is  here  to  be 
bknted  out,  or  the  word  entirely  added. 

X  We  must  observe,  that  Jtisephus  here  speaks  of  Antiochus,  who  profaned  the  temple,  asnowalivew 
when  Onias  had  leave  given  him  by  Philometer  to  build  his  temple ;  whereas  it  seems  not  to  have  bce« 
•dually  built  till  about  fifteen  years  afterwards.  Yet  because  it  is  said  in  the  Antiquities,  that  Onias 
went  to  Philometer,  B.  xii.  ch.  ix.  sect.  7,  during  the  lifetime  of  that  Antiochus,  it  is  probable  he  pe- 
titioned, and,  perhaps  obtaioed  his  leave  then,  though  it  were  not  actually  built  orficisbH  till  tftamm 
ftmn  aAerward. 
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the  candlestick ;  for  he  did  not  make  a  candlestick,  but  had  a  [sii.glej  .amp  hanw 
rocred  out  of  a  piece  of  gold,  which  illuminated  the  place  with  its  rays,  and 
which  he  hung  by  a  chain  of  gold  ;  but  the  entire  temple  was  encompassed  with 
a  wall  of  burnt  brick,  though  it  had  gates  of  stone.     The  king  also  gave  him  i 

f  fi       large  country  for  a  revenue  in  money,  that  both  the  priests  might  have  a  plen. 
v>M  ^       tiful  provision  made  for  them,  and  that  God  might  have  great  abundance  of  what 
things  were  necessary  for  his  worship.     Yet  did  not  Onias  do  this  out  of  a  sober 
disposition,  but  he  had  a  mind  to  contend  with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  and  could 
not  forget  the  indignation  he  had  for  being  banished  thence.     Accordingly,  he 

\  thought  that,  by  building  this  temple,  he  should  draw  away  a  great  number  from 

them  to  himself.     There  had  been  also  a  certain  ancient  prediction  made  by  [i 

/)  J^i  *  prophet,]  whose  name  was  Isamhy  about  six  hundred  years  before,  that  this  tem- 
ple should  be  built  by  a  man  that  was  a  Jew  in  Egypt.*  And  this  is  the  history 
of  the  building  of  that  temple. 

4.  And  now  Lupus,  the  governor  of  Alexandria,  upon  the  receipt  of  Csesar'f 

letter,  came  to  the  temple,  and  carried  out  of  it  some  of  the  donations  dedicated 

thereto,  and  shut  up  the  temple  itself.     And  as  Lupus  died  a  little  afterward, 

Pauhnus  succeeded  him.     This  man  left  none  of  those  donations  there,  and 

7   threatened  the  priests  severely  if  they  did  not  bring  them  all  out ;  nor  did  he  per* 

mit  any  who  were  desirous  of  worshiping  God  there  so  much  as  to  come  near 

\    ^  :»    thb  whole  sacred  place.    But  when  he  had  shut  up  the  gates,  he  made  it  entirely 

*^     f    J    maccessible,  insomuch  that  there  remained  no  longer  Sie  least  footsteps  of  any 

divine  worship  that  had  been  in  that  place.     Now  the  duration  of  the  tune  irom 

the  building  of  this  temple  till  it  was  shut  up  again  was  three  hundred  and 

forty-three  years. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Concerning  Jonathan,  one  of  the  Sicarii,  that  stirred  up  a  Sedition  m  Cfr^t* 
and  toas  a  fahe  Accuser  [of  the  Innocent.] 

^  1.  And  now  did  the  madness  of  the  Sicarii,  like  a  disease,  reach  as  far  as  the 
cities  of  Gyrene ;  for  one  Jonathan,  a  vile  person,  and  by  trade  a  weaver,  came 
thither,  and  prevailed  with  no  small  number  of  the  poorer  sort  to  give  ear 
to  him :  he  also  led  them  into  the  desert,  upon  promising  them  that  he  would  show 
them  signs  and  apparitions.  And  as  for  the  other  Jews  of  Gyrene,  he  concealed 
his  knavery  from  them,  and  put  tricks  upon  them ;  but  those  of  the  greatest  dig. 
nity  among  them  informed  Gatullus,  the  governor  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  of  his 
mcurch  into  the  deserts,  and  of  the  preparations  he  had  made  for  it.  So  he  scat 
out  after  him  both  horsemen  and  footmen,  and  easily  overcame  them,  because 
they  were  unarmed  men ;  of  these  many  were  slain  in  the  fight,  but  some 
were  taken  alive  and  brought  to  Gatullus.  As  for  Jonathan,  the  head  of  thi9 
plot,  he  fled  away  at  that  time  ;  but  upon  a  great  and  very  diligent  search 
which  was  made  all  the  country  over  for  him,  he  was  at  last  taken.  And 
when  he  was  brought  to  Gatullus,  he  devised  a  way  whereby  he  both  escaped 
punishment  himself,  and  afforded  an  occasion  to  Gatullus  of  doing  much  mis 
rhief ;  for  he  falsely  accused  the  richest  men  among  the  Jews,  and  said  that 
they  had  put  him  upon  what  he  did. 

2.  Now  Gatullus  easily  admitted  of  these  his  calumnies,  and  aggravated  mat 
ters  greatly,  and  made  tragical  exclamanations,  that  he  might  also  be  supposed 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  finishing  of  the  Jewish  war.  But  what  was  still  harder, 
he  did  not  only  give  a  too  easy  belief  to  his  stories,  but  he  taught  the  Sicarii  to 
accuse  men  falsely*     He  bid  this  Jonathan,  therefore,  to  name  one  AliMM«der  s 

«  In.  zix.  la-n. 
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Jew  (wilh  whom  he  had  formerly  had  a  quarrel,  and  openly  professed  thai  he 
Hated  him ;)  he  also  got  him  to  name  his  wife  Bemice  as  concerned  with  him 
These  two  Catullus  ordered  to  be  slain  in  the  first  place  ;  nay,  afler  them  he 
caused  all  the  rich  and  wealthy  Jews  to  be  slain,  being  no  fewer  in  all  than  three 
thousand.  This  he  thought  he  might  do  safely,  because  he  confiscated  their  ef- 
fects, and  added  them  to  CsBsar's  revenues. 

3.  Nay,  indeed,  'est  any  Jews  that  lived  elsewhere  should  convict  him  of  this 
villany,  he  extended  his  false  accusations  farther,  and  persuaded  Jonathan  and  * 
certain  others  that  were  caught  with  him,  to  bring  an  accusation  of  attempts  for 
innovation  against  the  Jews  that  were  of  the  best  character  both  at  Alexandria 
and  at  Rome.  One  of  these  against  whom  this  treacherous  accusation  was  laid 
was  Josephus,  the  writer  of  these  books.  However,  this  plot,  thus  contrived  by 
Catullus,  did  not  succeed  according  to  his  hopes ;  for  though  he  came  himself  to 
Rome,  and  brought  Jonathan  and  his  companions  along  with  him  in  bonds,  and 
thought  he  should  have  had  no  farther  inquisition  made  as  to  those  lies  that  w«re 
forged  under  his  government  or  by  his  means ;  yet  did  Vespasian  suspect  the 
matter,  and  make  an  inquiry  how  far  it  was  true.  And  when  he  understood  that 
the  accusation  laid  against  the  Jews  was  an  unjust  one,  he  cleared  them  of  th9 
crimes  charged  upon  them,  and  this  on  account  of  Titus's  concern  about  the 
matter,  and  brought  a  deserved  punishment  upon  Jonathan  ;  for  he  was  first  tor- 
mented and  then  burnt  alive.  # 

4.  But  as  to  Catullus,  the  emperors  were  so  gentle  to  him,  that  he  underwent 
DO  severer  condemnation  at  this  time  :  yet  was  it  not  long  before  he  fell  into  t 
complicated  and  almost  incurable  distemper,  and  died  miserably.  He  was  not 
only  afflicted  in  body,  but  the  distemper  in  his  mind  was  more  heavy  upon  bin* 
than  the  other  :  for  he  was  terribly  disturbed,  and  continually  cried  out  —  Thai 
he  saw  the  ghosts  of  those  men  whom  he  had  slain  standing  before  him."  Where 
upon  he  was  not  able  to  contain  himself,  but  ieaped^out  of  his  bed,  as  if  both 
torments  and  fire  were  brought  to  him.  This  his  distemper  grew  still  a  great 
deal  worse  and  worse  continually ;  and  his  very  entrails  were  so  corroded,  that 
they  fell  out  of  his  body,  and  in  that  condition  he  died.  Thus  he  became  as 
great  an  instance  of  divine  providence  as  ever  was,  and  demonstrated  that  God 
punishes  wicked  men. 

5.  And  here  we  shall  put  an  end  to  this  our  history ;  wherein  we  formerly 
promised  to  deliver  the  same,  with  all  accuracy,  to  such  as  should  be  desirous  of 
understanding  afler  what  manner  this  war  of  the  Romans  with  the  Jews  was 
managed.  Of  which  history  how  good  the  stile  is  must  be  left  to  the  determination 
of  the  readers :  but  as  for  its  agreement  with  the  facts,  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
■ay,  and  that  boldly,  that  truth  hiOh  been  what  I  have  alone  aimed  at  through  its 
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§1.  1  SUPPOSE  that,  by  my  books  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Jews,  most  exceUeoi 
Epiphroditus,'!'  I  have  made  it  evident  to  those  who  peruse  them,  that  our  JewidI 
nation  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  had  a  distinct  subsistence  of  its  own  origi 
nally ;  as  also,  I  have  therein  declared  how  we  came  to  inhabit  this  country  whers 
in  we  now  live.  Those  Antiquities  contain  the  history  of  five  thojsand  years^ 
and  are  taken  out  of  our  sacred  books,  but  are  translated  by  me  into  the  Greek 
tongue.  However,  since  I  observe  a  considerable  number  of  people  giving  ear 
to  the  reproaches  that  are  laid  against  us  by  those  who  bear  ill  will  to  us,  and 
will  not  believe  what  I  have  written  concerning  the  antiquity  of  our  nation,  while 
they  take  it  for  a  plain  sign  that  our  nation  is  of  a  late  date,  because  they  are 
not  so  much  as  vouchsafed  a  bare  mention  by  the  most  famous  historiographen 
among  the  Grecians,  I,  therefore,  have  thought  myself  under  an  obligation  to 
write  somewhat  briefly  about  these  subjects,  in  order  to  convict  those  that  re- 
proach us  of  spite  and  voluntary  falsehood,  and  to  correct  the  ignorance  of  others, 
and  withal  to  instruct  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  of  wtat 
great  antiquity  we  really  are.    As  for  the  witnesses  whom  I  shall  produce  for  the 

•  This  fint  book  has  a  wron^  title.  It  is  not  written  aeainst  Apion,  as  is  the  first  part  of  the  second 
book,  but  against  those  Greeks  m  general  who  would  not  be]ie?e  Josephus^s  former  accounts  of  the  veiy 
ancient  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  his  XX  Books  of  Antiquities;  and  in  particular  against  Agatbai^ 
chides,  Manetho,  Chereraon,  and  Lysimachus.  It  is  one  ot  the  most  learned,  excellent,  and  use/ill 
books  of  all  antiquity ;  and  upon  Jerom*s  perusal  of  this  and  the  following  books,  he  declaires,  that  **  it 
aeems  to  him  a  miraculous  thing,  how  one  that  was  a  Hebrew,  who  had  b^n  from  his  infiincy  instructed 
In  sacred  learning,  should  be  able  to  produce  such  a  number  of  testimonies  out  of  profane  authors,  as 
if  he  had  read  over  all  the  Grecian  libraries."  Epist  84,  ad  magnum :  And  the  learned  Jew,  Maua*> 
seh-ben-lsrael,  esteemed  these  two  books  so  excellent,  as  to  translate  them  into  Hebrew:  this  we  lean 
from  his  own  catalogue  of  his  works  which  I  have  seen.  As  to  the  time  and  place  when  and  when 
these  two  books  were  written,  the  learned  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  determine  them,  any  fiirthsf 
than  that  they  were  written  sometime  after  his  Antiquities,  or  some  time  aAer  A.  D.  93,  which,  indeed, 
is  too  obvious  at  their  entrance  to  be  overlooked  even  by  a  careless  peruser;  they  being  directly  intended 
B^inst  those  that  would  not  believe  what  he  had  advanced  in  those  books  concerning  uie  great  antiquity 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  As  to  the  place,  they  all  imagine  that  these  two  books  were  written  where  the 
former  were,  i  mean  at  Rome ;  and  1  confess,  that  1  myself  believed  both  those  determinations  till  I 
came  to  finish  my  notes  upon  these  books,  when  1  met  w'itli  plain  indications  that  they  were  written  not 
at  Rome,  but  in  Judea,  and  this  after  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  or  A.  D.  100. 

•f  Take  Dr.  Hudson^s  note  here,  which,  as  it  justly  contradicts  the  common  opinion  that  Joaephos 
either  died  under  Domitian,  or  at  least  wrote  nothing  later  than  his  oavs,  so  does  it  perfectly  agree  to 
my  own  determination,  from  Justus  of  Tiberias,  that  he  wrote  or  finished  his  own  life  after  the  3d  of 
Trajan,  or  A.  D.  100,  to  which  Noldius  also  agrees,  de  Herod.  No.  383.  *•  [Kpaphroditus]  since  Fla- 
vius  Josephus,"  says  Dr.  Hudson,  ••  wrote  [or  finished]^  his  books  of  Antiquities  on  the  13th  of  Domi 
tian,  [A.  D.  93,1  and  aAer  that  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life  as  an  appendix  to  the  books  of  Anti 
quities,  and  at  last  his  two  books  against  Apion,  and  yet  dedicated  all  those  writings  to  Epaphroditu% 
he  can  hardly  be  that  Epaphroditus  who  was  formerly  secretary  to  Nero,  and  was  3kin  on  t!te  14th  loi 
15th*  of  Domitian,  after  he  had  been  for  a  good  while  in  banishment  but  another  Epaphroditur  ■  bm 
Ntau  and  procurator  of  Tnuan,  as  says  Grotius  on  Luke,  L  3." 
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pfoof  of  what  I  say,  they  shall  be  such  as  are  esteemed  to  be  of  the  greatest  re- 
patation  for  truth,  and  the  most  skilful  in  ^e  knowledge  of  all  antiquity,  t>y  the 
Greeks  themselves.  I  will  also  show,  that  those  who  have  written  so  reproach* 
fully  and  falsely  about  us  are  to  bo  convicted  by  what  they  haye  written  them- 
■elves  to  the  contrary.  I  shall  also  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  the  reasons 
why  it  hath  so  happened,  that  there  have  not  been  a  great  number  of  Greeks  who 
have  made  mention  of  our  nation  in  their  histories  :  I  will,  however,  bring  those 
Grecians  to  light,  who  have  not  omitted  such  our  history,  for  the  sake  ot  those 
that  either  do  not  know  them,  or  pretend  not  to  know  them  already. 

2.  And  now,  in  the  first  place,  I  cannot  but  greatly  wonder  at  those  men  who 
•oppose  that  we  must  attend  to  none  but  Grecians  when  we  are  inquiring  about 
Che  most  ancient  facts,  and  must  inform  ourselves  of  their  truth  from  them  only, 
while  we  must  not  believe  ourselves  nor  other  men  ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
?ery  reverse  is  the  truth  of  the  case :  I  mean  this,  if  we  will  not  be  led  by  vain 
opinions,  but  will  make  inquiry  afler  truth  from  facts  themselves ;  for  they 
will  find,  that  almost  all  which  concerns  the  Greeks  happened  not  long  ago  ;  nay, 
one  may  say,  is  of  yesterday  only.  I  speak  of  the  building  of  their  cities,  the 
invention  of  their  arts,  and  the  description  of  their  laws ;  and  as  for  their  care 
about  the  writing  down  of  their  histones,  it  is  very  near  the  last  thing  they  set 
about.  However,  they  acknowledge  themselves  so  far,  that  they  were  the  Egyp- 
tians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Phoenicians  (for  I  will  not  now  reckon  ourselv^ 
among  them)  that  have  preserved  the  memorials  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
lasting  traditions  of  mankind  ;  for  almost  all  these  nations  inhabit  such  countries 
aa  are  least  subject  to  destruction  from  the  world  about  them ;  and  these  also 
have  taken  especial  care  to  have  nothing  omitted  of  what  was  [remarkably]  done 
among  them ;  but  their  history  was  esteemed  sacred,  and  put  into  public  tables, 
aa  written  by  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  they  had  among  them.  But  as  for  the 
place  where  the  Grecians  inhabit,  ten  tho*.isand  destructions  have  overtaken  it, 
and,  blotted  out  the  memory  of  former  actions ;  so  that  they  were  ever  beginning 
a  new  way  of  living,  and  supposed  that  every  one  of  them  was  the  origin  of  their 
new  state.  It  was  also  late  and  with  difficulty  that  they  came  to  know  the  letters 
fliey  now  use ;  for  those  who  would  advance  their  use  of  these  letters  to  the  greatest 
antiquity,  pretend  that  they  learned  them  from  the  Phoenicians  and  from  Cadmus ; 
yet  is  nobody  able  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  any  writing  preserved  from  that 
ttmoy  neither  in  their  temples  nor  in  any  other  public  monuments.  This  appears, 
because  the  time  when  those  lived  who  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  so  many  years 
afterward,  is  in  great  doubt,  and  great  inquiry  is  made  whether  the  Greeks  used 
Hbeir  letters  at  that  time  ;  and  the  most  prevailing  opinion,  and  that  nearest  the 
troth,  is,  that  their  present  way  of  using  those  letters  was  unknown  at  that  time. 
However,  there  is  not  any  writing  which  the  Greeks  agree  to  be  genuine  among 
Khem  ancienter  than  Homer's  poems,*  who  must  plainly  be  confessed  later  than  the 
nege  of  Troy ;  nay  the  report  goes,  that  even  he  did  not  leave  his  poems  in  wri- 
ting,  but  that  their  memory  was  preserved  in  songs,  and  they  were  put  together 
afterward  ;  and  that  this  is  the  reason  of  such  a  number  of  variations  as  are  found 
m  them.  As  for  those  who  set  themselves  about  writing  their  histories,  I  mean 
mch  as  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  and  Acusilaus  of  Argos,  and  any  others  that  may  be 
mentioned  as  succeeding  Acusilaus,  they  lived  but  a  little  while  before  the  Per* 
nan  expedition  into  Greece.  But  then  for  those  that  first  introduced  philosophy, 
ind  the  consideration  of  things  celestial  and  divine  among  them,  such  as  Phere. 
cydes  the  Syrian,  and  Pythagoras,  and  Thales,  all  with  one  consent  agree  that 
they  learned  what  they  knew  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  and  wrote  bu{ 

*  This  preservation  of  Homer^s  Poems  by  memory,  and  not  by  his  onrn  writing  them  down,  and  that 
tnev  were  styled  rhapsodieSy  as  sung  by  him,  like  ballads,  by  parts,  and  not  composed  and  cou 


MCted  togetner  incomplete  works,  are  opinions  well  known  from  the  ancient  commentators ;  though  such 
mpposal  seems  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graec.  i.  p.  269,  and  to  otheis,  highly  impro- 
Muile.  Nor  duos  Josephus  say  there  were  no  ancienter  writings  among  the  Greeks  than  Hoiner*s  poema 
tit  that  they  did  not  lullj  own  any  ancienter  writiuns  prctendin|  to  ft*ivb  antiquity,  which  U  tnia 
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Utile.  And  these  are  the  things  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  among 
the  Greeks;  and  they  have  much  ado  to  believe  that  the  writings  ascribed  to  thott 
men  are  genuine. 

3.  How  can  it,  then,  be  other  than  an  absurd  thing  for  the  Greeks  to  be  so 
proud,  and  to  vaunt  themselves  to  be  the  only  people  that  are  acquainted  with  an* 
tiquity,  and  that  have  delivered  the  true  accounts  of  those  early  times  after  an 
accurate  manner  ?  Nay,  who  is  there  that  cannot  easily  gather  from  the  Greek 
writers  themselves,  that  they  knew  but  little  on  any  good  foundation  when  thej 
set  to  write,  but  rather  wrote  their  histories  from  their  own  conjectures  t  AccoiX 
lugly,  they  confute  one  another  in  their  own  books  to  purpose,  and  are  no( 
ashamed  to  give  us  the  most  contradictory  accounts  of  the  same  things :  and  I 
should  spend  my  time  to  little  purpose,  if  I  should  pretend  to  teach  the  Greeks 
that  which  they  know  better  than  I  already,  what  a  great  disagreement  there  a 
between  Hellanicus  and  Acusilaus  about  their  genealogies ;  in  how  many  cases 
Acusilaus  corrects  Hesiod ;  or  after  what  manner  Ephorus  demonstrates  Hella» 
nicus  to  have  told  hes  in  the  greatest  part  of  his  history :  as  does  Timeus  in  like 
manner  as  to  Ephorus,  and  the  succeeding  writers  do  to  Timeus,  and  all  the  later 
writers  do  to  Herodotus  ;*  nor  could  Timeus  agree  with  Antiochus  and  Philistioa, 
or  with  Callias,  about  the  Sicilian  history,  no  more  than  do  the  several  writers  of 
(he  Athidae  follow  one  another  about  the  Athenian  aftairs ;  nor  do  the  historians 
the  like,  that  wrote  the  Argolics,  about  the  aftairs  of  the  Ai^ives.  And  now  what 
need  I  say  any  more  about  particular  cities  and  smaller  places,  while  in  the  most 
approved  writers  of  the  expedition  of  the  Persians,  and  of  the  actions  which  wers 
therein  performed,  there  are  so  ^reat  difterences  ?  Nay,  Thacydides  himself  is 
accused  of  some  as  writing  what  is  false,  although  he  seems  to  have  given  us  die 
exactest  history  of  the  aftairs  of  his  own  time. 

4.  As  for  the  occasions  of  so  great  disagreement  of  theirs,  there  may  be  as 
signed  many  that  are  very  probable,  if  any  have  a  mind  to  make  an  inquiry  abool 
them  ;  but  I  ascribe  these  contradictions  chiefty  to  two  causes,  which  I  will  now 
mention,  and  still  think  what  I  shall  mention  in  the  ftrst  place  to  be  the  principal 
of  all :  For,  if  we  remember,  that  in  the  beginning  the  Greeks  had  taken  no  cars 
to  have  public  records  of  their  several  transactions  preserved,  this  must  fcrcer- 
tain  have  afibrded  those  that  would  afterward  write  about  those  ancient  transac- 
tions  the  opportunity  of  making  mistakes,  and  the  power  of  making  lies  also ;  for 
this  original  recording  of  such  ancient  transactions  hath  not  only  been  neglected 
by  the  other  states  of  Greece,  but  even  among  the  Athenians  themselves  also,  who 
pretend  to  be  aborigines^  and  to  have  applied  themselves  to  learning,  there  are  no 
such  records  extant ;  nay,  they  say  themselves,  that  the  laws  of  Draco  concern* 
ing  murders,  which  are  now  extant  in  writing,  are  the  most  ancient  of  their  pub- 
lic records ;  which  Draco  yet  lived  but  a  little  before  the  tyrant  Pisistratu8.f  For 
as  to  the  Arcadians,  who  make  such  boasts  of  their  antiquity,  what  need  I  speak 
of  them  in  particular,  since  it  was  still  later  before  they  got  their  letters,  and 
learned  them,  and  that  with  difticulty  also  ? 

5.  There  must,  therefore,  naturally  arise  great  difterences  among  writers 

>  It  well  deserves  to  be  considered,  that  Jowphus  here  says,  how  all  the  following  Greek  hisiorita 
ooked  on  Herodotus  as  a  fabulous  author,  and  presently,  sect.  14,  bow  Manetbo,  that  rooet  autbeotiB 
writer  of  the  Egyptian  history,  greatly  complains  of  his  mistakes  in  the  Egyptian  affiurs ;  as  also  tfaa 
StraliO,  B.  xi.  p.  507,  the  most  accurate  geographer  and  historian,  esteemedhim  such,  that  XenopboD 
ihe  mucii  more  accurate  historian  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  implies,  that  Herodotiis's  accounts  of  that  gret 
man  are  almost  entirely  romantic.  See  the  note  on  Antiq.  B.  xi.  ch.  ii.  sect  1,  and  Hutch inson*s  Fr» 
iegoiTiena  to  his  edition  of  Xenophon^t  Ku^  ITdtiAMjhat  we  bare  already  seen  in  the  note  on  Antiq.  K 
riii.  chap.  x.  sect.  3,  how  very  little  Herodotus  knew  about  the  Jewish  afiairs  and  cmmtry,  and  that  be 
(really  affected  what  we  tall  the  marvellous,  as  Monsieur  Rollin  has  lately  and  justly  determined 
whence  we  are  not  always  to  depend  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  where  it  is  unsupported  by  otbei 
evidence,  but  ought  to  compare  tne  other  evidence  with  his,  and,  if  it  preponderate,  to  prefer  it  befon 
his.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  Herodotus  wilfully  related  what  he  believed  to  be  false  (as  Ctesias  seem 
to  have  done,)  but  that  he  of^en  wanted  evidence,  and  someticiMpralinTad  what  wai  marvellous  to  wlal 
was  best  attested  as  really  true. 

r  A^ut  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  Daniel 
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when  hey  had  no  original  reOrds  to  lay  for  their  foundation,  which  might  at 
once  inform  thosewho  hadan  inchnation  to  learn,  and  contradict  those  thut  would 
tell  lies.  However,  we  are  to  suppose  a  second  occasion,  besides  the  former, 
of  these  contradictions ;  it  is  this. — ^That  those  who  were  the  most  zealous  to 
write  history  were  not  solicitous  for  the  discovery  of  truth,*  although  it  was  very 
easy  for  them  always  to  make  such  a  profession  ;  but  their  business  was  to  de. 
monstrate  that  they  could  write  well,  and  make  an  impression  upon  mankind 
thereby ;  and  in  what  manner  of  writing  they  thought  they  were  able  to  exceed 
ethers,  to  that  did  they  apply  themselves.  Some  of  them  betook  themselves  to 
the  writing  of  fabulous  narrations ;  some  of  them  endeavoured  to  please  the  cities 
or  the  kings,  by  writing  in  their  commendation ;  others  of  them  fell  to  finding 
iaiilts  with  transactions,  or  with  the  writers  of  such  transactions,  and  thought  to 
make  a  great  figure  by  so  doing.  And,  indeed,  these  do  what  is  of  all  things 
the  most  contrary  to  true  history ;  for  it  is  the  great  character  of  true  history. 
that  all  concerned  therein  both  speak  and  write  the  same  things ;  while  these 
men,  by  writing  differently  about  the  same  things,  think  they  shall  be  believed 
to  write  with  the  greatest  regard  to  truth.  We,  therefore,  [who  are  Jews,]  must 
yield  to  the  Grecian  writers  as  to  language  and  eloquence  of  composition ;  but 
then  we  shall  give  them  no  such  preference  as  to  the  verity  of  ancient  history 
and  least  of  all  as  to  that  part  which  concerns  the  affairs  of  our  own  several 
countries. 

6.  As  to  the  care  of  writing  down  the  records  from  the  earliest  antiquity  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians ;  that  the  priests  were  intrusted  therewith,  and 
employed  a  philosophical  concern  about  it ,  that  they  were  the  Chaldean  priests 
that  did  so  among  tne  Babylonians,  and  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  mingled 
among  the  Greeks,  did  especially  make  use  of  their  letters,  both  for  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  and  for  the  delivering  down  the  history  of  common  transactions,  I 
think  I  may  omit  any  proof,  because  all  men  allow  it  so  to  be.  But  now  as  to 
our  forefathers,  that  they  took  no  less  care  about  writing  such  records  (for  I  wiH 
not  say  they  took  greater  care  than  the  others  I  spoke  of,)  and  that  they  committed 
that  matter  to  their  high  priests  and  to  their  prophets,  and  that  these  records  have 
been  written  all  along  down  to  our  own  times  with  the  utmost  accuracy  ;  nay 
if  it  be  not  too  bold  for  me  to  say  it,  our  history  will  be  so  written  hereafter ;  I 
•hall  endeavour  briefly  to  inform  you. 

7.  For  our  forefathers  did  not  only  appoint  the  best  of  these  priests,  and  those 
that  attended  upon  the  divine  worship,  for  that  design  from  the  beginning,  but 
made  provision  that  the  stock  of  the  priests  should  continue  unmixed  and  pure  ; 
for  he  who  is  partaker  of  the  priesthood  must  propagate  of  a  wife  of  the  same 
nation,  without  having  any  regard  to  money,  or  any  other  dignities  |  But  he  is  to 
make  a  scrutiny,  and  to  take  his  wife's  genealogy  from  the  ancient  tablesf,  and 
procure  many  witnesses  to  it.  And  this  is  our  practice  not  only  in  Judea,  but 
wheresoever  any  body  of  men  of  our  nation  do  live ;  and  even  there  an  exact 
catalogue  of  our  priests'  marriages  is  kept ;  I  mean  at  Egypt  and  Babylon,  or 
in  any  other  place  of  the  rest  of  the  habitable  earth,  whiUiersoever  our  priests 

*  It  is  here  well  worth  our  obwrvation,  what  the  reasons  are  that  such  ancient  authors  as  Herodotus, 
Josephus,  and  others  have  been  read  to  so  little  purpose  by  many  learned  critics,  viz.  that  their  main  aim 
has  not  been  chronology  or  history,  but  philology,  to  know  words  and  not  things,  they  not  much  enter* 
ing  oftentimes  into  the  real  contents  of  their  authors,  and  judging  which  were  the  most  accurate  dis- 
coverers of  truth,  and  most  to  be  depended  on  in  their  several  histories,  but  rather  inquiring  who  wrot* 
Ihe  finest  style  and  had  the  greatest  elegance  in  their  expressions,  which  are  things  of  small  consequenoQ 
m  comparison  of  the  other.  Thus,  you  will  sometimes  find  great  debates  among  the  learned,  wnethev 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides  were  the  finest  historians  in  the  Ionic  and  Attic  ways  of  writing,  which  signify 
little  as  to  the  real  value  of  each  of  their  histories,  while  it  would  be  of  much  more  moment  to  let  tM 
reader  know  that,  as  the  consequence  of  Herodotus*s  history,  which  begins  so  much  earlier,  and  reaches 
•omuch  wider  than  that  of  Thucydides,  is,  therefore,  vastly  greater;  so  is  the  most  part  of  Tbucydidea, 
irhich  belongs  to  his  own  times,  and  fell  under  his  own  observation,  much  the  most  certain. 

f  Of  this  accuracy  of  the  Jews  before  and  in  our  Saviour^s  time,  in  carefully  preserving  their  geneate 
^es  all  along,  particularly  those  of  the  priests,  see  Josephus's  Life,  sect.  1.  This  acctumcy  itcratis 
Mve  ended  at  toe  destnruon  of  Jerusalem  by  Titui,  or,  however,  at  that  bf  Adfim. 
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are  scattered ;  for  they  send  to  Jerusalem  the  ancient  names  of  their  parentiiB 
writing,  as  well  as  those  of  their  remoter  ancestors,  and  signify  who  are  the  wit 
nesses  also.  But  if  any  war  falls  out,  such  as  have  fallen  out  a  great  many  eft 
them  already,  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  an  invasion  upon  our  countrj 
as  also  when  Pompey  the  Great  and  Quintilius  Varus  did  so  also,  and  prindpal^ 
in  the  wars  that  have  happened  in  our  own  times,  those  priests  that  survive  theo 
compose  new  tables  of  genealogy  out  of  the  old  records,  and  examine  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  women  that  remain  ;  for  still  they  do  not  admit  of  those  that  hxn 
been  captives,  as  suspecting  that  they  had  conversation  with  some  fureignenL 
But  what  is  the  strongest  argument  of  our  exact  management  in  this  matter,  ii 
what  I  am  now  going  to  say,  that  we  have  the  names  of  our  high  priests  (torn 
father  to  son  set  down  in  our  records,  for  the  interval  of  two  thousand  yens, 
and  if  any  of  these  have  been  trangsressors  of  these  rules,  they  are  prohibited  ti 
present  themselves  at  the  altar,  or  to  be  partakers  of  any  other  of  our  purifica- 
tions :  and  this  is  justly  or  rather  necessarily  done,  because  every  one  is  nol 
permitted  of  his  own  accord  to  be  a  writer,  nor  is  there  any  disagreement  ia 
what  is  written  ;  they  being  only  prophets  that  have  written  the  original  snd 
earliest  accounts  of  things  as  they  learned  them  of  God  himself  by  mspiration : 
and  others  have  written  what  hath  happened  in  their  own  times,  and  that  in  t 
very  distinct  manner  also. 

8.  For  we  have  not  an  innumerable  multitude  of  books  among  us,  disagreeing 

L  from  and  contradicting  one  another  [as  the  Greeks  have,]  but  only  twenty-tvo 

books,*  which  contain  the  records  of  all  the  past  times,  which  are  justly  beUeTed 

^-^  to  be  divine.     And  of  them  five  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  his  laws,  and  the 

^  .  1  traditions  of  the  origin  of  mankind  till  his  death.     This  interval  of  time  was  little 
short  of  three  thousand  years.     But  as  to  the  time  from  the  death  of  Moses  tiB 

^•^  4  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  after  Xerxes,  the  prophets» 
rT'who  were  after  Moses,  wrote  down  what  was  done  in  their  times  in  thuteeii 
books.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  hymns  to  God,  and  precepts  for  the 
conduct  of  human  life.  It  is  true  our  history  hath  been  written  since  Artaxerxei 
very  particularly,  but  hath  not  been  esteemed  of  the  like  authority  with  the  formei 
by  our  forefathers,  because  there  hath  not  been  an  exact  succession  of  propheti 
since  that  time :  and  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to  these  books  of  our  own 
nation,  is  evident  by  what  we  do ;  for  during  so  many  ages  as  have  already  passed, 
no  one  hath  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  any  thing  to  them,  to  take  any  thing 
from  them,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them ;  but  it  is  become  natural  to  afl 
Jews,  immediately  and  from  their  very  birth,  to  esteem  these  books  to  contain  (fa 
vine  doctrines,  and  to  persist  in  them,  and,  if  occasion  be,  willingly  to  die  fiit 
them.  For  it  is  no  new  thing  for  our  captives,  many  of  them  in  number,  and 
frequently  in  time,  to  be  seen  to  endure  racks  and  deaths  of  all  kinds  upon  the 
theatres,  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  say  one  word  against  our  laws,  or  the 
records  that  contain  them  :  whereas  there  are  none  at  all  among  the  Greeks  who 
would  uiidcrgo  the  least  harm  on  that  account,  no,  nor  in  case  all  the  writings  that 
are  among  them  were  to  be  destroyed ;  for  they  take  them  to  be  such  discourses 
as  arc  framed  agreeably  to  the  inclinations  of  those  that  write  them ;  and  they 
have  justly  the  same  opinion  of  the  ancient  writers,  since  they  see  some  of  the 
present  generation  bold  enough  to  write  about  such  affairs  wherein  they  were  not 
present,  nor  had  concern  enough  to  inform  themselves  about  them  from  those  thai 
knew  them ;  examples  of  which  may  be  had  in  this  late  war  of  ours,  where  some 
persons  have  written  histories,  and  published  them,  without  haWng  been  in  the 
places  concerned,  or  having  been  near  them  when  the  actions  were  done ;  but 

•  Which  r 
OTi  the  Old  T€ 

this  farther  exception,  that  the  first  book  of  a^ocrvpA 
WHonical  Ezra,  which  seems  to  be  uo  more  than  a  later  epitome  of  the  other ;  which  two  books  of  t^aali 


I  were  these  twenty-two  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  the  Supplement  to  the  Esm 
Testament,  p.  25-^29,  vir.  those  we  call  canonical,  all  excepting  the  Canticles ;  biit  still  witf 
this  farther  exception,  that  the  first  book  o( apocryphal  Esdms  be  taken  into  that  number,  instead  of  mi 


ciMaod  Rirm  it  no  ivajr  a(i|«an  that  our  Joiephiif  cyw  law 
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I  men  put  a  few  things  together  by  hearsay,  and  insolently  abuse  the  world, 
nd  call  these  writings  by  the  name  of  Hiitaries. 

9.  As  for  myself,  I  have  composed  a  true  history  of  that  whole  war,  and  of  all 
dw  particulars  that  occurred  therein,  as  having  been  concerned  in  all  its  trans. 
•etions  ;  for  I  acted  as  general  of  those  among  us  that  are  named  Galileans^  as 
long  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  make  any  opposition.  I  was  then  seized  on  by 
tke  Romans,  and  became  a  captive  ;  Yespasian  also  and  Titus  had  me  kept  under 
a  guard,  and  forced  me  to  attend  them  continually.  At  the  first  I  was  put  into 
bonds,  but  was  set  at  liberty  aflenvard,  and  sent  to  accompany  Titus,  when  he 
eame  from  Alexandria  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  during  which  time  there  was 
nothing  done  which  escaped  my  knowledge ;  for  what  happened  in  the  Romao 
samp  1  saw  and  wrote  down  carefully ;  and  what  information  the  desertcn 
brought  [out  of  the  city,]  I  was  the  only  man  that  understood  them.  AAerwaro 
I  got  leisure  at  Rome  ;  and  when  all  my  materials  were  prepared  for  that  work, 
I  made  use  of  some  persons  to  assist  me  in  learning  the  Greek  tongue,  and  by 
these  means  I  composed  the  history  of  those  transactions.  And  I  was  so  weU 
assured  of  the  truth  of  what  I  related,  that  I  first  of  all  appealed  to  those  that  had 
the  supreme  command  in  that  war,  Vespasian  and  Titus,  as  witnesses  for  me  :  for 
to  them  I  presented  those  books  first  of  all,  and  afler  them  to  many  of  the  Ro. 
mans  who  had  been  in  the  war.  I  also  sold  them  to  many  of  our  own  men  who  un- 
derstood  the  Greek  philosophy ;  among  whom  were  Julius  Archelaus ;  Herod 
[king  of  Chalcis,]  a  person  of  great  gravity,  and  King  Agrippa  himself,  a  person 
that  deserved  the  greatest  admiration.  Now  all  these  men  bore  their  testimony 
to  mc,  that  I  had  the  strictest  regard  to  truth ;  who  yet  would  not  have  dissem. 
Med  the  matter,  nor  been  silent,  if  I,  out  of  ignorance,  or  out  of  favour  to  any 
aide,  either  had  given  false  colours  to  actions  or  omitted  any  of  them. 

10.  There  have  been,  indeed,  some  bad  men  who  have  attempted  to  calumni* 
ale  my  history,  and  took  it  to  bo  a  kind  of  scholastic  performance  for  the  exer* 
aai^  of  young  men.  A  strange  sort  of  accusation  and  calumny  this !  since  every 
oDe  that  undertakes  to  deliver  the  history  of  actions  truly,  ought  to  know  them 
accurately  himself  in  the  first  place,  as  either  having  been  concerned  in  them  him. 
aelf,  or  been  informed  of  them  by  such  as  knew  them.  Now,  both  these  methods 
of  knowledge  I  may  very  properly  pretend  to  in  the  composition  of  both  my 
works  ;  for,  as  I  said,  I  have  translated  the  Antiquities  out  of  our  sacred  books, 
which  I  easily  could  do,  since  I  was  a  priest  by  my  birth,  and  have  studied  that 

fiilosophy  which  is  contained  in  those  writings ;  and  for  the  History  of  the  War, 
wrote  it  as  having  been  an  actor  myself  in  many  of  its  transactions,  an  eyewit- 
ness in  the  greatest  part  of  the  rest,  and  was  not  unacquainted  with  any  thing 
whatsoever  that  was  either  said  or  done  in  it.  How  impudent,  then,  must  those 
deaerve  to  be  esteemed,  that  undertake  to  contradict  me  about  the  true  state  of 
those  afiairs  7  who,  although  they  pretend  to  have  made  use  of  both  the  emperor's 
own  memoirs,  yet  could  not  they  be  acquainted  wita  our  affairs  who  fought  against 
them. 

11.  This  digression  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  out  of  necessity,  as  being  do 
srous  to  expose  the  vanity  of  those  that  profess  to  write  histories ;  and  I  suppose 
I  have  sufficiently  declared,  that  this  custom  of  transmitting  down  the  histories 
of  ancient  times  hath  been  better  preserved  by  those  nations  which  are  called 
harbariansj  than  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  I  am  now  willing  in  the  next  place 
to  say  a  few  things  to  those  that  endeavour  to  prove  that  our  constitution  is  bui 
of  late  time,  for  this  reason,  as  they  pretend,  that  the  Greek  writers  have  said 
nothing  about  us  ;  afler  which  I  shall  produce  testimonies  for  our  antiquity  out 
af  the  writings  of  foreigners;  I  shall  also  demonstrate,  that  such  as  cast  re- 
proaches upon  our  nation  do  it  very  unjustly. 

12.  As  for  ourselves,  therefore,  we  neither  inhabit  a  maritime  country,  nor  do 
we  delight  in  merchandise,  nor  in  such  a  mixture  with  other  men  as  arises  from 
it    but  the  cities  we  dwell  in  are  remote  from  the  sea ;  and  having  a  fruitful 
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countr}^  for  our  habitation,  we  take  pains  in  cultivating  that  only.  On  priiid{rf 
care  of  all  is  this,  to  educate  our  children  well ;  and  we  think  it  to  be  the  mto€ 
necessary  business  of  our  whole  life  to  observe  the  laws  that  have  been  given  u 
and  to  keep  those  rules  of  piety  that  have  been  delivered  down  to  us.  Sbu 
therefore,  besides  what  we  have  already  taken  notice  of»  we  have  had  a  pe 
culiar  way  of  living  o^  our  own,  there  was  no  occasion  ofiered  us  in  ancied 
ages,  for  intermixing  among  the  Greeks,  as  they  had  for  mixing  among  the 
^yptians,  by  their  intercourse  of  exporting  and  importing  their  several  goods; 
as  they  also  mixed  with  the  Phoenicians,  who  lived  by  the  seaside,  by  meani  ol 
their  love  of  lucre  in  trade  and  merchandise.  Nor  did  our  fbrelatherB  betakt 
themselves,  as  did  some  others,  to  robbery ;  nor  did  they  in  order  to  gain  mut 
wealth,  fall  into  foreign  wars,  ahhough  our  country  contained  many  ten  thooaudi 
of  men  of  courage  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  For  this  rea*K>n  it  was,  that  the 
Phoenicians  themselves  came  soon,  by  trading  and  navigation,  to  be  known  M 
the  Grecians,  and  by  their  means  the  Egyptians  became  known  to  the  Grecitof 
also,  as  did  all  those  people  whence  the  Phoenicians  in  long  voyages  over  te 
seas  carried  wares  to  the  Grecians.  The  Modes  also,  and  the  Persians,  whei 
they  were  lords  of  Asia,  became  well  known  to  them ;  and  this  was  especiailj 
true  of  the  Persians,  who  led  their  armies  as  far  as  the  other  continent  [Europe.] 
The  Thraciaiis  were  also  known  to  them  by  the  nearness  of  their  countries,  ani 
the  Scythians  by  the  means  of  those  that  sailed  to  Pontus ;  for  it  was  so  in  gene- 
ral, that  all  maritime  nations,  and  those  that  inhabited  near  the  eastern  or  west* 
em  seas,  became  most  known  to  those  that  were  desirous  to  be  writers ;  but  such 
as  hud  their  habitations  farther  from  the  sea  were  for  the  most  part  unknown  tt 
them  :  which  things  appear  to  have  happened  as  to  Europe  also,  where  the  dtj 
of  Rome,  that  hath  this  long  time  been  possessed  of  so  much  power,  and  bith 
performed  such  great  actions  in  war,  is  yet  never  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  nor 
Dy  Thucydides,  nor  by  any  one  of  their  contemporaries ;  and  it  was  very  late, 
and  with  great  difficulty,  that  the  Romans  became  known  to  the  Greeks.  Nay, 
those  that  were  reckoned  the  most  exact  historians,  and  Ephorus  for  one,  was  so 
very  ignorant  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Spaniards,  that  he  supposed  the  Spaniards  who 
inhabit  so  great  a  part  of  the  western  regions  of  the  earth,  to  be  no  more  than 
one  cily.  Those  historians  also  have  ventured  to  describe  such  customs  as  were 
made  use  of  by  them,  which  they  never  had  either  done  or  said  ;  and  the  reasoo 
why  these  writers  did  not  know  the  truth  of  their  affairs  was  this,  that  they  bad 
not  any  commerce  together ;  but  the  reason  why  they  wrote  such  falsities  was 
this,  that  they  had  a  mind  to  appear  to  know  things  which  others  had  not  known. 
How  can  it  then  be  any  wonder,  if  our  nation  was  no  more  known  to  many  of 
the  Greeks,  nor  had  given  them  any  occasion  to  mention  them  in  their  writings, 
while  they  were  so  remote  from  the  sea,  and  had  a  conduct  of  life  so  peculiar  to 
themselves  ? 

13.  Let  us  now  put  the  case,  therefore,  that  we  made  use  of  this  argument 
concerning  the  Grecians,  in  order  to  prove  that  their  nation  was  not  ancient,  be- 
cause  nothing  is  said  of  them  in  cur  records  ;  would  not  they  laugh  at  us  all,  and 
probably  give  the  same  reasons  for  our  silence  that  I  have  now  alleged,  and  would 
produce  their  neighbour  nations  as  witnesses  to  their  own  antiquity  ?  Now,  the 
very  same  thing  will  I  endeavour  to  do ;  for  I  wm  bring  the  Egyptians  and  the 
PhcBnicians  as  my  principlil  witnesses,  because  nobody  can  complain  of  their  tea 
tiniony  as  false,  on  account  that  they  are  known  to  have  home  the  greatest  ill  wiP 
towards  us :  I  mean  this  as  to  the  Egyptians  in  general  all  of  them,  while  of  the 
PhoBnicians  it  is  known  the  Tyrians  have  been  most  of  all  in  the  same  ill  disposi. 
tion  towards  us :  yet  do  I  confess,  that  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  Chaldeans^ 
since  our  first  leaders  and  ancestors  were  derived  from  them,  and  they  do  make 
mention  of  us  Jews  in  their  records,  on  account  of  the  kindred  there  u  between 
us.  Now,  when  I  shall  have  made  my  assertions  good,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
oc(i«rs,  I  will  demonstrate  that  some  of  the  Greek  writers  have  made  mention  of 
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fui  Jews  a»8o,  that  those  who  envy  us  may  not  have  even  this  pretence  for  ccntrtu 

dieting  what  I  have  said  about  our  nation.  II  h^^^Ti 

14.  I  shall  begin  with  the  writings  of  the  Egyptians ;  not,  indeed,  of  thoeo 
that  have  written  in  the  Egyptian  language,  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do. 
But  Manetho  was  a  man  who  was  by  bir£  an  Egyptian  ;  yet  had  he  made  him- 
•elf  master  of  the  Greek  learning,  as  is  very  evident ;  for  he  wrote  the  histor} 
of  his  own  country  in  the  Greek  tongue,  by  translating  it,  as  he  saith  himself,  out 
of  their  sacred  records :  he  also  finds  great  fault  with  Herodotus  for  his  ignorance 
and  false  relation  of  Egyptian  affairs.     Now  this  Manetho,  in  the  second  book 
of  his  Egyptian  history,  writes  concerning  us  in  the  following  manner.     I  will     /  f  ^  •  /■  « 
■et  down  his  very  words,  as  if  I  were  to  bring  the  very  man  himself  into  a  court    </   x 
far  a  witness — **  There  was  a  king  of  ours  whose  name  was  Tinunu.     Under  him  A .  Jn^^ 
it  came  to  pass,  I  know  not  how,  that  God  was  averse  to  us,  and  there  came,  af. 
Cer  a  surprising  manner,  men  of  ignoble  birth  out  of  the  eastern  parts,  and  had     < 
boldness  enough  to  make  an  expedition  into  our  country,  and  with  ease  subdued  ^^tr^ 
it  by  force,  yet  without  our  hazarding  a  battle  with  them.     So  when  they  had        ,  ^  / 
gotten  those  that  governed  us  under  their  power,  they  afterwards  burnt  down  our 
cities,  and  demolished  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  used  all  the  inhabitants  afler 
a  most  barbarous  manner ;  nay,  some  they  slew,  and  led  their  children  and  their    '    '  ^    ' 
wives  into  slavery.     At  length  they  made  one  of  themselves  king,  whose  name         '/  *  ' 
was  Scdatis ;  he  also  lived  at  Memphis,  and  made  both  the  upper  and  lower  re- 
taons  pay  tribute,  and  lefl  garrisons  in  places  that  were  the  most  proper  for  them.  ' 

He  chiefly  aimed  to  secure  the  eastern  parts,  as  foreseeing  that  the  Assyrians,      1^^     -^i 
who  had  then  the  greatest  power,  would  be  desirous  of  that  kingdom,  and  invade 
them ;  and  as  he  found  in  the  Saite  Nomos  [Seth-roite,]  a  city  very  proper  for 
his  purpose,  and  which  lay  upon  the  Bubastic  channel,  but  with  regard  to  a  cer-         '' 
tain  theologic  notion  was  called  Avaris:  this  he  rebuilt,  and  made  very  strong  by   /,  ^, . 
the  walls  he  built  about  it,  and  by  a  most  numerous  garrison  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  armed  men  which  he  put  into  it  to  keep  it.     Thither  Salatis  came 
in  summer  time,  partly  to  gather  his  corn  and  pay  his  soldiers  their  wa^es,  and 
Dartly  to  exercise  his  armed  men,  and  thereby  to  terrify  foreigners.     When  this       ,    . 
man  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  ailer  him  reigned  another,  whose  name  was  Beon^  '' 
for  forty-four  years ;  after  him  reigned  another,  called  Apachnas^  thiny-six  years 
and  seven  inonths ;  after  him  Apophis  reigned  sixty-one  years,  and  then  Janias 
lifly  years  and  one  month ;  afler  all  these  reigned  Assis  forty-nine  years  and  two 
months.     And  these  six  were  the  first  rulers  among  them,  who  were  all  along 
making  war  with  the  Egyptians,  and  were  very  desirous  gradually  to  destroy     . 
them  to  the  very  roots.     This  whole  nation  was  styled  Hycsos,  that  is,  shepherd*    •      /    '1 
lungs ;  for  the  first  syllable  Hyc,  accocding  to  the  sacred  dialect,  denotes  a  king^ 
as  is  SOS  a  shepherd ;  but  this  according  to  the  ordinary  dialect ;  and  of  tliese  is 
compounded  Hycsos  :  but  some  say  that  these  people  were  Arabians."     Now, 
in  another  copy  it  is  said,  that  this  word  does  not  denote  kingSy  but  on  the  con- 
trary denotes  captive  shepherds^  and  thte  on  account  of  the  particle  Hyc  ;  for  that 
Hyc,  with  the  aspiration,  in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  again  denotes  shepherds,  and 
that  expressly  also :  and  this  to  me  seems  the  more  probable  opinion,  and  mors 
agreeable  to  ancient  history.     [But  Manetho  goes  on] — "  These  people,  whom 
we  have  before  named  Icings^  apid  called  shepJierds  also,  and  their  descendants," 
as  he  says,  "kept  possession  of  Egypt  five  hundred  and  eleven  years.     After        '      *  * 
these,"  he  says, — "  That  the  kings  of  Thcbais  and  of  the  other  parts  of  E^ypt, 
made  an  insurrection  against  the  shepherds,  and  that  there  a  terrible  and  iong 
rar  was  made  between  them."     He  says  farther, — "  That  under  a  king,  whose 
name  was  AlisphragmuthosiSj  the  shepherds  were  subdued  by  him,  and  were,  in.      )  , . 
deed,  driven  out  of  other  parts  of  Egypt,  but  were  shut  up  in  a  place  that  con- 
tained ten  thousand  acres  :  This  place  was  named  Avaris  "     Manetho  says, — 
'*  That  the  sheplierds  built  a  wall  round  all  this  place,  which  was  a  large  and 
a  strong  wall,  and  this  in  order  to  keep  all  their  possessions    and  ^icir  prev 
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»wo  vwithin  a  piace  af  strength,  but  that  Thummosis,  the  son  of  AlisphragmulhoM^ 
made  an  attempt  to  take  them  by  force  and  by  siege,  with  four  hundred  and  eighty 

n-vi^',     thousand  men  to  lie  round  about  them  ;  but  that,  upon  his  despair  of  taking  the 

I   place  by  that  siege,  they  came  to  a  composition  with  them,  that  they  should  leave 

Kgypt,  and  go,  without  any  harm  to  be  done  to  them,  whithersoever  they  would ; 

and  that  after  this  composition  was  made,  they  went  away  with  their  whole 

.  ^  *  ^  families  and  effects,  not  fewer  in  number  than  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
and  took  their  journey  from  Egypt  through  the  wilderness  for  Syria  ;  but  that, 
as  they  were  in  fear  of  the  Assyrians,  who  had  then  the  dominion  over  Asia, 
they  built  a  city  in  that  country  which  is  now  called  Judea^  and  that  large  enough 
f  to  contain  this  great  "  number  of  men,  and  called  it  Jerusalem.*^  Now  Mane- 
tho,  in  another  book  of  his,  says, — "  That  this  nation,  thus  called  shepherds^ 
were  also  called  captives  in  their  sacred  books."  And  Uiis  account  of  his  is  the 
truth ;  for  feeding  of  sheep  was  the  employmentf  of  our  forefathers  in  the  most  an. 
cient  age>,  and  as  they  led  such  a  wandering  life  in  feeding  sheep,  they  were  called 
shepherds.  Nor  was  it  without  reason  that  they  were  called  caplwes  by  the  Egyp* 
tians,  since  one  of  our  ancestors,  Joseph,  told  the  king  of  Egypt  that  he  was  a  cap. 
tive,^  and  afterward  sent  for  his  brethren  into  Egypt  by  the  king's  pormissioo. 
But  as  for  these  matters  I  shall  make  a  more  exact  inquiry  about  them  elsewhere.i 
15.  But  now  I  shall  produce  the  E^ptians  as  witnesses  to  the  antiquity  of 

,    .        our  nation.     I  shall,  therefore,  here  bnng  in  Manetho  again,  and  what  he  writes 

^'v^  *  as  to  the  order  of  the  times  in  this  case :  and  thus  he  speaks. — ^^  When  this  peo- 
ple or  shepherds  were  gone  out  of  Egypt  to  Jerusalem,  Tethmosis  the  king  of 
Egypt  who  drove  them  out  reigned  afterward  twenty-five  years  and  four  months, 
and  then  died  ;  after  him  his  son  Chebron  took  the  kingdom  for  thirteen  years, 
after  whom  came  Amenophis,  for  twenty  years  and  seven  months ;  then  came  his 
sister  A  messes,  for  twenty  .one  years  and  nine  months  ;  after  her  came  Mephres^ 
for  twelve  years  and  nine  months ;  after  her  was  Mephramuthoeis,  for  twenty, 
five  years  and  ten  months ;  after  him  was  Thmosis,  for  nine  years  and  eight 
months ;  after  him  came  Amenophis,  for  thirty  years  and  ten  moths  ;  after  him 
came  Orus,  for  thirty-six  years  and  five  months ;  then  came  his  daughter  Acen. 
cheres,  for  twelve  years  and  one  month ;  then  was  her  brother  Rathotis,  for  nine 
years ;  then  was  Acencheres,  for  twelve  years  and  five  months ;  then  came 
another  Acencheres,  for  twelve  years  and  three  months ;  after  him  Armais,  foi 
four  years  and  one  month ;  after  him  was  Ramesses,  for  one  year  and  four  months ; 
after  him  came  Armesses  Mianunoun,  for  sixty  years  and  two  months ;  after  him 
Amenophis,  for  nineteen  years  and  six  months ;  after  him  ccmao  Sethosis  and 
Ramesses,  who  had  an  army  of  horse,  and  a  naval  force.  This  king  ap. 
pointed  his  brother  Armais  to  be  his  deputy  over  Egypt.  [In  another  copy 
it  stood  thus.— « After  him  came  Sethosis  and  Ramesses,  two  brethren,  the  for. 
mer  of  which  had  a  naval  force,  and  in  a  hostile  manner  destroyed  those  that 
met  him  upon  the  sea  ;  but  as  ho  slew  Ramesses  in  no  long  time  afterward,  so 
'  -i  he  appointed  another  of  his  brethren  to  be  his  deputy  over  Egypt.]  He  also  ga^-e 
him  all  the  other  authority  of  a  king,  but  with  these  only  injunctions,  that  he 
should  not  wear  the  diadem,  nor  be  injurious  to  the  queen,  the  mother  of  his  chiK 
dren ;  and  that  he  should  not  meddle  with  the  other  concubines  of  the  king, 
while  lie  made  an  expedition  against  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  and  besides  against 
the  Assyrians  and  the  Modes.  He  then  subdued  them  all,  some  by  his  arms, 
some  without  fighting,  and  some  by  the  terror  of  his  great  army ;  and,  betn^ 

**  Here  we  have  an  account  of  the  first  building  of  thecity  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Manetho,  whea 
the  Phoenician  shepherds  were  expelled  out  of  Egypt,  atx>ut  thirty-seven  years  before  Abraham  came  cnit 
%i  Hamn. 

f  Gen.  xlvi.  35,  34 ;  xlvii,  3,  4. 

\  In  our  copies  of^the  book  of  Genesis  and  of  Josephus,  this  Joseph  never  calls  himself  a  eaftnt, 
when  ne  was  with  thckineof  ^^gypt,  thou^  he  does  call  himself  a  servant^  a  slave,  or  a  cajiftM,  inaa* 
times  in  the  Testament  ofthe  twelve  Patriarchs,  under  Jose-^h,  secV  1, 11, 13, 14, 15,  IG. 
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pafled  u;}  by  the  great  successes  he  had  had,  he  went  still  on  the  >iore  boldly,  /  * 
and  ov^rJirew  tlie  cities  and  countries  that  lay  in  the  eastern  paiis.  But  after  ~  *  ^  ^ 
some  considerable  time,  Armais,  who  was  leA  in  Egypt,  did  all  those  very  things, 
by  way  of  opposition,  which  his  brother  had  forbid  him  to  do,  without  fear ;  foi 
lie  used  violence  to  the  oueen,  and  continued  to  make  use  of  the  rest  of  the 
concubines,  without  sparing  any  of  them :  nay,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  friends, 
he  put  on  the  diadem,  and  set  up  to  oppose  his  brother.  But  then  he  who  was  set 
over  the  priests  of  Egypt  wrote  letters  to  Sethosis,  and  informed  him  of  all  that 
had  happened,  and  how  his  brother  had  set  up  to  oppose  him  :  he,  therefore,  re- 
turned back  to  Pelusium  immediately,  and  recovered  his  kingdom  again.  The 
country  also  was  called  from  his  name  Egypt ;  for  Manetho  says,  that  Sethosis 
was  himself  called  Egyptus,  as  was  his  brother  Armais  called  Darunts.^^* 

16.  This  is  Manetho's  account.  And  evident  it  is,  from  the  number  of  years 
by  him  set  down  belonging  to  this  interval,  if  they  be  summed  up  together,  thnt 
these  shepherds,  as  they  are  here  called,  who  were  no  other  than  our  forefathers^ 
were  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  and  came  thence,  and  inhabited  this  country,  three  /> .  . 
hundred  and  ninety-three  years  before  Danaus  came  to  Argos  ;  although  the  Ar- 
gives  look  upon  himf  as  their  most  ancient  king.  Manetho,  therefore,  bears  this 
testimony  to  two  points  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  our  purpose,  and  those 

from  the  Egyptian  records  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  that  we  came  out  of 
another  country  into  Egypt,  and  that  withal  our  deliverance  out  of  it  was  so  an« 
cient  in  time  as  to  have  preceded  the  siege  of  Troy  almost  a  thousand  years  ;f 
but  then,  as  to  those  things  which  Manetho  adds,  not  from  the  Egyptian  recordtb 
but,  as  he  confesses  himself,  from  some  stories  of  an  uncertain  original,  I  will 
disprove  them  hereafler  particularly,  and  shall  demonstrate  that  they  are  no  bet- 
ter  than  incredible  fables. 

17.  I  will  now,  therefore,  pass  from  these  records,  and  come  to  those  that  be- 
long  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  concern  our  nation,  and  shall  produce  attestation^: 
to  what  I  have  said  out  of  them.  There  are,  then,  records  among  the  Tyrians, 
that  take  in  the  history  of  many  years,  and  these  are  public  writings,  and  are 
kept  with  great  exactness,  and  include  accounts  of  the  facts  done  among  them, 
and  such  as  concern  their  transactions  with  other  nations  also,  those  I  mean 
which  were  worth  remembering.  Therein  it  was  recorded,  that  the  temple  was 
built  by  king  Solomon  at  Jerusalem  one  hundred  forty-three  years  and  eight 
months  before  the  Tyrians  built  Carthage  ;  and  in  their  annals  the  building  of  our 
temple  is  related ;  for  Hirom,  the  king  of  Tyre,  was  the  friend  of  Solomon  our 
king,  and  had  such  friendship  transmitted  down  to  him  from  his  forefathers.  He 
thereupon  was  ambitious  to  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  this  edifice  of  Solo* 
mon's,  and  made  him  a  present  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold.  He 
Also  cut  down  the  most  excellent  timber  out  of  that  mountain  which  is  called 
IdbanuSf  and  sent  it  to  him  for  adorning  its  roof.  Solomon  also  not  only  made 
niin  many  other  presents,  by  way  of  requital,  but  gave  him  a  country  in  Galilee 
also  that  was  called  C?uibulon.i  But  there  was  another  passion,  a  philosophic 
inclination  of  theirs,  which  cemented  the  friendship  that  was  betwixt  them  ;  for 
they  sent  mutual  problems  to  one  another,  with  a  desire  to  have  them  unriddled 
by  each  other ;  wherein  Solomon  was  superior  to  Hirom,  as  he  was  wiser  than 
he  in  other  respects :  and  many  of  the  epistles  that  passed  between  them  arestil. 

*  Of  this  Egyptian  chronolc^  of  Manetho,  as  mistaken  by  Josephus,andof  these  Foenioian  shep. 
Imds,  as  falsely  ttipposed  by  him,  anH  others  aAer  him,  to  have  been  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  see  Efsay 
on  the  Old  Testament,  Appendix,  page  182 — 188.  And  note  hero,  that  when  Joseplius  tells  us  that  (ht 
Greeks  or  Ai^pves  looked  on  this  Danaus  as  a^*»rAro€t  a  most  ancient,  or  the  most  ancient  kingoi 
Argos,  he  need  not  be  supposed  to  mean,  in  the  strictest  sense,  that  they  bad  no  one  king  so  ancient  ta 
Im;  for  it  is  certain  they  owned  nine  kings  before  him,  and  Inachus  at  the  head  of  them ;  see  Authentic  R** 
eords ;  Part  it  p.  983 ,  as  Jo^ephus  could  not  but  know  vtry  well ;  but  that  he  was  esteemed  as  very  an- 
cieot  by  them,  and  that  they  knew  they  bad  been  first  of  all  denominated  Danai,  from  this  very  ancient  kiii| 
Danaus.  Nor  does  this  superlative  degree  always  *inply  the  most  ancient  of  all  without  exception,  but  it 
•ometiines  to  be  rendered  very  ancient  only,  at  is  thaeasa  in  the  like  superlative  degrees  o^other  wordsakia 
f  See  the  piecading  note.  ^  I  Kii^p,  iz.  13. 
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r reserved  among  the  T3mans.  Now,  that  this  may  not  depend  on  my  bare  word 
will  produce  for  a  witness  Dius,  one  that  is  believed  to  have  written  the  Phcc- 
nician  history  after  an  accurate  manner.  This  Dius,  therefore,  writes  thus  in 
his  histories  of  the  Phoenicians. — **  Upon  the  death  of  Abibalus,  his  son  Hirom 
took  the  kingdom.  This  king  raised  banks  at  the  eastern  parts  of  the  city,  and 
enlarged  it ;  he  also  joined  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  which  stood  before 
in  an  island  by  itself,  to  the  city,  by  raising  a  causeway  between  them,  and 
adorned  that  temple  with  donations  of  gold.  He  moreover  went  up  to  Libanus^ 
and  had  timber  cut  down  for  the  building  of  temples.  They  say  farther,  that 
Solomon,  when  he  was  king  of  Jerusalem,  sent  problems  to  Hirom  to  be  solved, 
and  desired  he  would  send  others  back  for  him  to  solve  ;  and  that  he  who  could 
not  solve  the  problems  proposed  to  him  should  pay  money  to  him  that  solved 
them.  And  when  Hirom  had  agreed  to  tho  proposals,  but  was  not  able  to  solve 
the  problems,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  money,  as  a  penalty  for  the 
same.  As  also  they  relate  that  one  Abdemon,  a  man  of  Tyre,  did  solve  th« 
problems,  and  propose  others  which  Solomon  could  not  solve,  upon  which  he 
was  obliged  to  repay  a  great  deal  of  money  to  Hirom."  These  things  are  au 
tested  to  by  Dius,  and  confirm  what  we  have  said  upon  the  same  subjects  before. 
18.  And  now  I  shall  add  Menander,  the  Ephesian,  as  an  additional  witness. 
This  Menander  wrote  the  acts  that  were  done  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
under  every  one  of  the  Tyrian  kings,  and  had  taken  much  pains  to  learn  theii 
history  out  of  their  own  records.  Now  when  ho  was  writing  about  those  kingi 
that  had  reigned  at  Tyre,  he  came  to  Hirom,  and  says  thus : — **  Upon  the  death 
of  Abibalus,  his  son  Hirom  took  the  kingdom ;  he  lived  fifly-three  years,  and 
reigned  thirty- four.  He  raised  a  bank  on  that  called  the  Broad  Place j  and  dedi 
cated  that  golden  pillar  which  is  in  Jupiter's  temple  :  he  also  went  and  cut  down 
timber  from  the  mountain  called  LibcmuSy  and  got  timber  of  cedar  for  the  roofs  of 
the  temples.  He  also  pulled  down  the  old  temples  and  built  new  ones  :  besides 
this,  he  consecrated  the  temples  of  Hercules  and  of  Astarte.  He  first  built  Hei^ 
cules's  temple  in  the  month  Peritus,  and  that  of  Astarte,  when  he  made  his  ei' 

f sedition  against  the  Tityans,  who  would  not  pay  him  their  tribute ;  and  when  h« 
lad  subdued  them  to  himself  he  returned  home.  Under  this  king  there  was  a 
younger  son  of  Abdemon,  who  mastered  the  problems  which  Soloman,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  had  recommended  to  be  solved."  Now,  the  time  from  this  king  to 
•he  building  of  Carthage  is  thus  calculated. — "  Upon  the  death  of  Hirom,  Belea- 
TATMSy  his  son,  took  the  kingdom  ;  he  lived  forty -three  years,  and  reigned  seven 
years :  af\er  him  succeeded  his  son  Abdasturtus  ;  he  lived  twenty-nine  years,  and 
reigned  nine  years.  Now,  four  sons  of  his  nurse  plotted  againt  him,  and  slew 
iftm,  the  eldest  of  which  reigned  twelve  years :  aller  them  came  Astartus,  the 
son  of  Deleastartus ;  he  lived  lifly-four  years,  and  reigned  twelve  years  :  after 
him  came  his  brother  Ascrymus ;  ho  lived  fifty-four  years,  and  reigned  nine 
years ;  he  was  slain  by  his  brother  Pheles,  who  took  the  kingdom,  and  reigned 
fMit  eight  months,  though  he  lived  fifty  years :  he  was  slain  by  Ithobalus,  the 
priest  of  Astarte,  who  reigned  thirty-two  years,  and  lived  sixty-eight  years ;  he 
vas  succeeded  by  his  son  Badezonis,  who  lived  forty-five  years,  and  reigned 
six  years  :  he  was  succeeded  by  Matgenus  his  son  ;  he  lived  thirty-two  years, 
and  reigned  nine  years :  Pygmalion  succeeded  him  ;  he  lived  fifty-six  years,  and 
reigned  forty-seven  years.  Now,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  his  sislcf 
led  away  from  him,  and  built  the  city  of  Carthage  in  Libya."  So  the  whole  tiros 
from  the  reign  of  Hirom  till  the  building  of  Carthage  amounts  to  the  sum  of  ona 
hundred  ftfty-five  years  and  eight  months.  Since,  then,  the  temple  was  built  tt 
Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hirom,  there  were  from  the  build- 
in£:  of  the  temple  until  the  building  of  Carthage  one  hundred  forty-three  yean 
and  eight  months.  Wherefore,  what  occasion  is  there  for  alleging  any  more 
testimonies  out  of  the  Phoenician  histories  [on  the  behalf  of  our  nation,]  since 
what  I  have  said  is  so  thoroughly  confirmed  already  t   And  to  be  sure  our  ances 
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fOT8  came  into  this  country  long  before  the  building  of  the  temple  ;  for  it  was  not 
till  we  had  gotten  possession  of  the  whole  land  by  war  that  we  built  our  temple 
And  this  is  the  point  that  I  have  clearly  proved  out  of  our  sacred  writings  in  my 
Antiquities. 

19.  I  will  now  relate  what  hath  been  written  concerning  us  in  the  Chaldean 
nistorios,  which  records  have  a  great  agreement  with  our  books  in  other  things 
aiso.  Berosus  shall  be  witness  to  what  I  say ;  he  was  by  birth  a  Chaldean,  well 
known  by  the  learned  on  account  of  his  publication  of  the  Chaldean  books  of  as. 
trononiy  and  philosophy  among  the  Greeks.  This  Berosus,  therefore,  following 
the  most  ancient  records  of  that  nation,  gives  us  a  history  of  the  deluge  of  waters 
that  then  happened,  and  of  the  destruction  of  mankind  thereby,  and  agrees  with 
Moses's  narration  thereof.  He  also  gives  us  an  account  of  that  ark  wherin  Noah 
the  origin  of  our  race,  was  preserved,  when  it  was  brought  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  Armenian  mountains:  after  which  he  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  the  posterity 
of  Noah,  and  adds  the  years  of  their  chronology,  and  at  length  comes  down  to 
Nabolassar,  who  was  king  of  Babylon  and  of  the  Chaldeans.  And  when  he  was 
relating  the  acts  of  this  king,  he  describes  to  us, — "  How  he  sent  his  son  Nabu- 
chodonosor  against  Egypt,  and  against  our  land,  with  a  great  army,  upon  his  be- 
ing informed  that  they  had  revolted  from  him ;  and  how,  by  that  means,  he  sub 
dued  them  all,  and  set  our  temple  that  was  at  Jerusalem  on  fire  ;  nay,  and  removed 
our  people  entirely  out  of  their  own  country,  and  transferred  them  to  Babylon  ; 
when  It  so  happened,  that  our  city  was  desolate  during  the  interval  of  seventy 
years,  until  the  days  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia."  He  then  says,  that  ''  this  Baby. 
Ionian  king  conquered  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  Phcenicia,  and  Arabia,  and  ex. 
ceeded  in  his  exploits  all  that  had  reigned  before  him  in  Babylon  and  Chaldea." 
A  little  after  which  Berosus  subjoins  what  follows  in  his  history  of  ancient  times  : 
I  will  set  down  Beiosus's  own  accounts,  itrhich  are  these. — *'  When  Nabolassar, 
father  of  Nabuchodonosor,  heard  that  the  governor  whom  he  had  set  over  Egypt, 
and  over  the  parts  of  Celesyria  and  Phoenicia  had  revolted  from  him,  he  was  not 
able  to  bear  it  any  longer,  but  committing  certain  parts  of  his  army  to  his  son 
Nabuchodonosor,  who  was  then  but  young,  he  sent  him  against  the  rebel :  Nabu. 
chodonosor  joined  battle  with  him,  and  conquered  him,  and  reduced  the  country 
under  his  dominion  again.  Now  it  so  fell  out,  that  his  father  Nabolassar  full  into 
a  distemper  at  this  time,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  after  he  had  reigned 
twenty-nine  years.  But  as  he  understood,  in  a  little  time,  that  his  father  Nabo- 
lassar  was  dead,  he  set  the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  the  other  countries  in  order,  and 
committed  the  captives  he  had  taken  from  the  Jews,  and  Phoenicians,  and  Syrians, 
and  of  the  nations  belonging  to  Egypt,  to  some  of  his  friends,  that  they  mi^ht 
conduct  that  part  of  the  forces  that  had  on  heavy  armour,  with  the  rest  of  his 
baggage  to  Babylonia ;  while  he  went  in  haste,  having  but  a  few  with  him,  over 
the  desert  to  Babylon ,  whither  when  he  was  come,  he  found  the  public  affairs 
had  been  managed  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  the  principal  person  among  them 
had  preserved  the  kingdom  for  him.  Accordingly,  he  now  entirely  obtained  all 
his  father's  dominions.  He  tlien  came  and  ordered  the  captives  to  be  placed  as 
colonies  in  the  most  proper  places  of  Babylonia :  but  for  himself  he  adonied  the 
emple  of  Belus,  and  the  other  temples,  after  an  elegant  manner,  out  of  the  spoils 
he  had  taken  in  the  war.  He  also  rebuilt  the  old  city,  and  added  another  to  it  oi 
the  outside,  and  so  far  restored  Babylon,  that  none  who  should  besiege  it  after- 
wards might  have  it  in  their  power  to  divert  the  river,  so  as  to  facilitate  an  en- 
trance into  it ;  and  this  he  did  by  building  three  walls  about  the  inner  city,  and 
three  about  the  outer.  Some  of  these  walls  he  built  of  burnt  brick  and  bitumen, 
and  some  of  brick  only.  So  when  he  had  thus  fortified  the  city  with  walls,  after 
an  excellent  manner,  and  had  adorned  the  gates  magnificently,  he  added  a  new 
palace  to  that  which  his  f&ther  had  dwelt  in,  and  this  close  by  it  also,  and  tlial 
aiore  eminent  in  its  height  and  in  its  great  splendour;  it  wouli,  pc rhaps,  requim 
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loo  long  a  narration,  if  any  one  were  to  describe  it ;  however,  an  prodig.ca  larg« 
and  as  magnificeirt  as  it  was,  it  was  finished  in  fifteen  days.  Now  in  tiiis  palace 
he  erected  very  high  walks,  supported  by  stone  pillars  ;  and  by  planting  what  wai 
called  a  pensile  paradise^  and  replenishing  it  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  he  rendered 
the  prospect  of  an  exact  resemblance  of  a  mountainous  country.  This  he  did 
to  please  his  queen,  because  she  had  been  brought  up  in  Media,  and  was  foad 
of  a  mountainous  situation."* 

20.  This  is  what  Berosua  relates  concerning  the  forementioned  king,  as  ha 
tclates  many  other  things  about  him  also  in  the  third  book  of  his  Chaldean  his- 
jory :  wherein  he  complains  of  the  Grecian  writers  for  supposing,  without 
any  foundation,  that  Babylon  was  built  by  Scmiramis*  queen  of  Assyria,  and 
for  her  false  pretence  to  those  wonderful  edifices  thereto  relating,  a^i  if  they 
were  her  own  workmanship;  as,  indeed,  in  these  affairs  the  Chaldean  history 
cannot  but  be  the  most  credible.  Moreover,  we  meet  with  a  confirmation  of 
what  Berosus  says,  in  the  archives  of  the  Phoenicians,  concerning  this  king 
Nabuchodonosor,  that  he  conquered  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia;  in  which  case 
Philostratus  agrees  with  the  others  in  that  history  which  he  composed,  where 
he  mentions  the  siege  of  Tyre  ;  as  does  Megasthenes  also,  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Indian  history,  wherein  he  pretei  ds  to  prove,  that  the  forementioned 
king  of  the  Babylonians  was  superior  to  Hercules  in  strength  and  the  grcatucfrs 
of  his  exploits ;  for  he  says  that  he  conquered  a  great  part  of  Libya,  and  conquer- 
ed  Iberia  also.  Now,  as  to  what  I  have  said  before  about  the  teniple  of  Jerusalem, 
that  it  was  fought  against  by.  the  Babylonians,  and  burnt  by  them,  but  was  opened 
again  when  Cyrus  had  taken  the  kingdom  of  Asia,  shall  be  now  demonstrated 
from  what  Berosus  adds  farther  upon  that  head  ;  for  thus  he  says  in  his  third  book. 
— "  Nabuchodonosor,  after  he  had  begun  to  build  the  forementioned  wall,  fell  sick, 
and  departed  this  life,  when  he  had  reigned  forty-three  years ;  whereupon  his 
son  Evilmerodach  obtained  the  kingdom.  He  governed  public  affairs  after  an  il- 
legal  and  impure  manner,  and  had  a  plot  laid  against  him  by  Neriglissor,  his  sis- 
ter's  husband,  and  was  slain  by  him  when  he  had  reigned  but  two  years.  After 
he  was  slain,  Neriglissor,  the  person  who  plotted  against  him,  succeeded  him  in 
the  kingdom,  and  reigned  four  years  ;  his  son  Laborosoarchod  obtained  the  king, 
dom  ;  though  he  were  but  a  child,  and  kept  it  nine  months  ;  but  by  reason  of  th» 
very  ill  temper  and  ill  practices  he  exhibited  to  the  world,  a  plot  was  laid  againsi 
him  also  by  his  friends,  and  he  was  tormented  to  death.  After  his  death,  the  con. 
spirators^got  together,  and,  by  common  consent,  put  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
Nabonnedus,  a  man  of  Babylon,  and  ono  who  belonged  to  that  insurrection.  In 
his  reign  it  was  that  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Babylon  were  curiously  built  with 
burnt  brick  and  bitumen  ;  but,  when  he  was  come  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
reign,  Cyrus  came  out  of  Persia  with  a  great  army  ;  and,  having  already  conquer, 
ed  all  the  rest  of  Asia,  he  came  hastily  to  Babylonia.  ^Vhen  Nabonnedus  per. 
ceived  he  was  coming  to  attack  him,  he  met  him  with  his  forces,  and  joining 
battle  with  him,  was  beaten  and  fled  away  with  a  few  of  his  troops  with  him,  and 
was  shut  up  within  the  city  Borsippus.  Hereupon  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  and  gave 
order  that  the  outer  walls  of  the  city  should  be  demolished,  because  the  city  had 
proved  very  troublesome  to  him,  and  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  take  it. 
He  then  marched  away  to  Borsippus  to  besiege  Nabonnedus  ;  but  as  Nabonne. 
dus  did  not  sustain  the  siege,  but  delivered  himself  into  his  hands,  he  was  at  first 
kindly  used  by  Cyrus,  who  gave  him  Carmania  as  a  place  for  him  to  inhabit  in 
but  sent  him  out  of  Babylonia.  Accordingly,  Nabonnedus  spent  the  rest  of  his 
lime  in  that  country,  and  there  died." 

21    Tnese  accounts  agree  with  the  true  history  in  our  books  :  for  in  them  it  i* 

*  The  great  improvements  that  Nebuchadneizar  made  in  the  buildings  at  Babylon,  do  no  way  cootra 
diet  those  ancient  and  authentic  testimonies  which  aacribe  its  fir«t  building  to  Nimrod,  and  its  firtl  rabinM 
«C  to  Semiramis,  as  Herosus  seems  here  to  suppose. 
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written,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  eighteenth*  year  of  his  reign,  laid  our  temple 
desolate,  and  so  it  lay  in  that  state  ofobscurity  for  ^fly  years ;  but  that,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  its  foundations  were  laid,  and  it  was  finished  again  in  the 
secondf  year  of  Darius.  I  will  now  add  the  records  of  t^e  Phoenicians ;  for  it 
will  not  be  superfluous  to  give  the  reader  demonstrations  more  than  enow  on  this 
occasion.  In  them  we  have  this  enumeration  of  the  times  of  their  several  kings. 
-— ''  Nabuchodonosor  besieged  Tyre  for  thirteen  years  in  the  days  of  Ithobal,  their 
king ;  after  him  reigned  Baal,  ten  years ;  after  him  were  judges  appointed,  who 
judged  the  people.  Ecnibalus,  the  son  of  Baslacus,  two  months ;  Chelbes,  the  son 
of  Abdeus,  ten  months ;  Abbar,  the  high  priest,  three  months ;  Mitgonus  and 
Gerastratus,  the  sons  of  Abdelemus,  were  judges  six  years ;  after  whom  Balatorus 
reigned  one  year  ;  after  his  death,  they  sent  and  fetched  Merbalus  from  Baby- 
lon, who  reigned  four  years :  after  his  death  they  sent  for  his  brother  Hirom, 
who  reigned  twenty  years.  Under  his  reign  Cyrus  became  king  of  Persia."  So 
that  the  whole  interval  is  fifty-four  years  besides  three  months ;  for  on  the  seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  he  began  to  besiege  Tyre,  and  Cyrus  the 
Persian  took  the  kingdom  on  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hirom.  So  that  the  records 
of  the  Chaldeans  and  Tyrians  agree  with  our  writings  about  this  temple;  and  the 
testimonies  here  produced  are  an  indisputable  and  undeniable  attestation  to  the 
intiquity  of  our  nation.  And  I  suppose  that  what  I^have  already  said  may  h9 
lufRcient  to  such  as  are  not  very  contentious. 

22.  But  now  it  is  proper  to  satisfy  the  inquiry  of  those  that  disbelieve  the  re* 
cords  of  barbarians,  and  think  none  but  Greeks  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  and  to 
produce  many  of  these  very  Greeks  who  were  acquainted  with  our  nation,  and  to 
Bet  before  them  such  as  upon  occasion  have  made  mention  of  us  in  their  own 
writings.  Pythagoras,  therefore,  of  Samoa,  lived  in  very  ancient  times,  and  was 
esteemed  a  person  superior  to  all  philosophers  in  wisdom  and  piety  towards  God. 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  he  did  not  only  know  our  doctrines,  but  was  in  a  very  great 
measure  a  follower  and  admirer  of  them.  There  is  not,  indeed,  extant:^  any  wri* 
ting  that  is  owned  for  his ;  but  many  there  are  who  have  written  his  history,  of 
whom  Hermippus  is  the  most  celebrated,  who  was  a  person  very  inquisitive  into 
all  sort  of  history.  Now  this  Hermippus,  in  his  first  book  concerning  Pythago* 
ras,  speaks  thus : — That  "  Pythagoras,  upon  the  death  of  one  of  his  associates, 
whose  name  was  CaUipJionf  a  Crotoniate  by  birth,  afRrmed  that  this  man's  soul 
conversed  with  him  both  night  and  day,  and  enjoined  him  not  to  pass  over  a 
place  where  an  ass  had  fallen  down ;  as  also,  not  to  drink  of  such  waters  as 
caused  thirst  again,  and  to  abstain  from  all  sorts  of  reproaches."  After  which  he 
adds  this: — *'This  he  did  and  said  in  imitation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews  and 
Thracians,  which  he  transferred  into  his  own  philosophy."  For  it  is  very  truly 
affirmed  of  this  Pythagoras,  that  he  took  a  great  many  of  the  laws  of  the  Jews 
into  his  own  philosophy.  Nor  was  our  nation  unknown  of  old  to  several  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  and,  indeed,  was  thought  worthy  of  imitation  by  some  of  them. 
This  is  declared  by  Theophrastus,  in  his  writings  concerning  laws ;  for  he  says, 
"  that  the  laws  of  the  Tyrians  forbid  men  to  swear  foreign  oaths."  Among 
which  he  enumerates  some  others,  and  particularly  that  called  Corbany  which 
oath  can  only  be  found  among  the  Jews,  and  declares  what  a  man  may  call 

*  This  number  in  Jotephus,  that  Nebuchadnezxar  dettroyed  th«  temple  in  the  I8th  year  of  hit  leiga 
io  ft  mistake  in  the  nicety  of  chrcmolo^  ;  for  it  was  in  the  19th. 

f  The  true  number  here  for  the  year  of  Darius,  on  which  the  second  temple  was  finished,  whether  the 
Sd  with  our  present  copiea  or  the  6th  with  that  of  Sjmcellus,  or  the  tenth  with  that  ofEusebius,  is  very 
uncertain ;  so  we  had  best  follow  Josephus's  own  account  elsewhere,  Antiq.  B.  xi.  ch.  iii.  sect  4,  which 
shows  us,  that,  according  to  his  copy  of  the  Old  Testament^  after  the  second  of  Cyrus,  that  work  was  tu 
terrupted  till  the  2d  of  Darius,  when  in  seven  years  it  was  finished,  on  the  9th  of  Darius. 

I  lliis  is  a  thing  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  we  are  not  secure  that  we  have  any  genuine  writings 
«f  Pythagoras ;  those  Golden  Verses,  which  are  his  best  remains,  t»eing  generally  supposed  to  have  hee» 
written  not  by  himself,  but  by  some  of  his  scliolars  only,  ia  ai^reement  with  wbet  ioeepbus  hera  aihnu* 
of  him. 
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2  thing  devoUid  to  God.  Nor,  indeed,  \^as  Herodotus  of  Ilalicarnabsiis  uiiac 
luointed  with  our  nation,  but  mentions  it  after  u  way  of  his  own,  when  he  saitl^ 
thus,  in  the  second  book  concerning  the  Colchians.  His  words  are  tlicse  :-^ 
"  The  only  people  who  were  circumcised  in  their  privy  members  originally; 
were  the  Colchians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Ethiopians;  but  the  Pho^niciansi 
and  those  Syrians  tliat  are  in  PaU^stine,  confess  that  they  learned  it  from  the 
Egyptians.  And  for  those  Syrians  who  live  about  the  rivers  Thermodon  and 
Parthenius,  and  their  neighbours  the  Macrones,  they  say  they  have  lately  learned 
it  from  the  Colchians ;  for  these  are  the  only  people  that  are  circumcised  among 
mankind,  and  appear  to  have  done  the  very  same  thing  with  the  Egyptians. 
Hut  as  for  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  tiiemselves,  I  am  not  able  to  say  which 
of  them  received  it  from  the  otiier."  This,  therefore,  is  what  Herodotus  says, 
that  "  the  Syrians  that  arc  in  Palestine  are  circumcised."  But  there  are  no  in. 
habitants  of  Palestine  that  are  circumcised  excepting  the  Jews ;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  be  his  knowledge  of  them  that  enabled  him  to  speak  so  much  concenung 
them.  Cherilus'*'  also,  a  still  ancienter  writer,  and  a  poet,  makes  mention  of  on 
nation,  and  informs  us  that  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  King  Xerxes  in  his  expe 
dition  against  Greece.  For,  in  his  enumeration  of  all  those  nations,  he  last  of  all, 
mserts  ours  among  the  rest,  when  he  says, — *'  At  the  last  there  passed  over  a 
people  wonderful  to  be  bej^eld ;  for  they  spake  the  Phcenician  tongue  with  their 
mouths;  they  dwelt  in  the  Soly  mean  mountains  near  a  broad  lake:  their  headj 
were  sooty  ;  they  had  round  rasures  on  them  ;  their  heads  and  faces  were  like 
nasty  horse  heads  also,  that  had  been  hardened  in  the  smoke." 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  evident  to  every  body,  that  Cherilus  means  us,  be 
cause  the  Solymean  mountains  are  in  our  country,  wherein  we  inhabit,  as  isalst 
the  lake  called  AsphaliUis;  for  this  is  a  broader  and  larger  lake  than  any  other  thai 
is  in  Syria :  and  thus  does  Cherilus  mal(e  mention  of  us.  But  now,  that  nor 
only  the  lowest  sort  of  the  Grecians,  but  those  that  are  had  in  the  greatest  admi 
ration  for  their  philosophic  improvements  among  them,  did  not  only  know  tli€ 
Jews,  but  when  they  lighted  upon  any  of  them  admired  them  also,  it  is  easy  foi 
any  one  to  know.  For  Clearchus,  who  was  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  and  iufcrioi 
to  no  one  of  the  Peripatetics  whomsoever,  in  his  first  book  concerning  sleep 
says, — "  That  Aristotle  his  master  related  what  follows  of  a  Jew,"  and  sets  down 
Aristotle's  own  discourse  with  him.  The  account  is  this,  as  written  down  by 
him  : — "  Now  for  a  great  part  of  what  this  Jew  said,  it  would  be  too  long  to  re- 
cite it ;  but  what  includes  in  it  both  wonder  and  philosophy,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  discourse  of.  Now,  that  I  may  be  plain  with  thee,  Hyperochides,  I  shall  herein 
seem  to  thee  to  relate  wonders,  and  what  will  resemble  dreams  themselves. 
Hereupon  Hyperochides  answered  modestly,  and  said,  for  that  very  reason  it  is 

*  Whether  these  verses  of  Cherilus,  the  heathen  poet,  in  the  days  of  Xerxes,  belong  to  the  Soljmi  n 
Pisidia,  that  were  near  a  small  lake,  or  to  the  Jews  tliat  dwelt  on  tlie  Sulyineaii  or  Jerusalem  mouutainii 
near  the  great  and  hroad  lake  Asphaltitis,  that  were  a  strange  people,  and  spake  the  l'h<rnician  toi^ue, 
is  not  agreed  on  by  the  learned.  It  is  yet  certain  that  Josephus  here,  and  Lusehius,  Pncp.  ix.  9,  p.  -lli 
look  tiiem  to  be  Jews,  and  I  confess  i  cannot  but  very  much  incline  to  the  same  opinion.  Tite  ottier  bo* 
lymi  were  not  a  strange  people,  but  heathen  idolalors,  like  the  other  part  of  Xerxes's  army;  and  that  Uit4 
tpake  the  Phoenician  tongue  is  next  to  impos«ible,  as  the  Jews  certainly  did  ;  nor  is  there  the  )ea5t  ev; 
Hence  for  it  elsewhere,  ^'or  was  the  lake  adjoining  to  the  mountains  of  the  Sclynii  at  all  large  or  bmt 
in  com|)ari8on  of  the  Jewish  lake  Asphaltitis :  nor,  indeed,  were  these  so  considerable  a  people  as  t'w 
Jews,  nor  so  likely  to  be  desired  by  Xerxes  for  his  army  as  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  was  always  very  fa> 
▼ourable.  As  for  the  rest  of  Cherilus^s  description,  that  their  heads  teere  sooty;  that  they  had  round  ra 
fures  on  their  heads:  that  their  heads  and  faces  v>ere  like  nasty  ho^se  heads,  which  had  been  hardened  f» 
the  smoke;  these  awkward  characters  probably  fitted  the  Soly  mi  of  Pisidia  no  better  than  they  did  ilii 
«ew8  in  Judea.  And,  indeed,  this  reproachful  language  here  given  these  people,  is  to  me  a  strSng  indi- 
cation that  they  were  the  poor  despicable  Jews,  and  not  the  Pisidian  Solymi  celebrated  in  Homer  whoit 
Cheiilus  here  describes;  nor  are  we  to  expect  that  either  Cherilus  or  Mecateus,  or  any  other  Pa|;an  writert 
cited  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius,  made  no  mistakes  in  the  Jewish  history.  l(y  by  comparing  their  testt 
noniep  wuh  the  more  authentic  record  of  that  nation,  we  find  them,  for  the  main,  to  confirm  the  sam^ 
■t  we  always  do,  we  ought  to  be  satihCed,  and  not  expect  that  they  ever  had  an  exact  knowledge  of  ar 
ihe  circumsf  «nces  of  the  Jewish  afiairs,  which,  indeed,  it  was  almost  ah\^y9  impossible  lor  theni  Co  I  af% 
See  met.  23 
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chat  all  of  us  a/c  very  desirous  of  hearing  what  thou  art  going  to  say.  Tlieii, 
replied  Aristotle,  for  this  cause  it  will  be  the  best  way  to  imitate  that  rule  of  the 
rhetoricians,  wliich  requires  us  first  to  give  an  wccount  of  the  man,  and  of  what 
nation  he  was,  that  so  we  may  not  contradict  our  master*s  directions.  Then  said 
Hy|>erochides,  go  on,  if  it  so  pleases  thee.  This  man,  then,  [answered  Aristotle,] 
was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  came  from  Celesyria  ;  these  Jews  are  derived  from  the 
Indian  philosophers ;  they  are  named  by  the  Indians  Calami,  and  by  the  Syrians 
JuiUm,  and  took  their  name  from  the  country  they  inhabit,  which  is  called  Judea 
but  for  the  name  of  their  city,  it  is  a  very  awkward  one,  for  they  call  it  JerU" 
ialem.  Now  this  man,  when  he  was  hospitably  treated  by  a  great  many,  came 
down  from  the  upper  country  to  the  places  near  the  sea,  and  became  a  Greciaa 
Dot  only  in  his  language,  but  in  his  soul  also :  insomuch  that  when  we  ourselves 
happened  to  be  in  Asia  about  the  same  places  whither  he  came,  he  conversed 
with  us,  and  with  other  philosophical  persons,  and  made  a  trial  of  our  skill  in 
philosophy  ;  and  as  he  had  lived  with  many  learned  men,  he  communicated  to  un 
more  information  than  he  received  from  us."  This  is  Aristotle's  account  of  the 
matter,  as  given  us  by  Clearchus  ;  which  Aristotle  discoursed  also  particularly 
of  the  great  and  wonderful  fortitude  of  this  Jew  in  his  diet  and  continent  way  of 
living,  as  those  that  please  may  learn  more  about  him  from  Clearchus's  book  it- 
self;  for  I  avoid  setting  down  any  more  than  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
Now  Clearchus  said  this  by  way  of  digression,  for  his  main  design  was  of 
another  ncUure.  But  for  ilecateus  of  Abdera,  who  was  both  a  philosopher  and 
one  very  useful  in  an  active  life,  he  was  contemporary  with  King  Alexander  in 
his  youth,  and  aflerwards  was  with  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus  :  he  did  not  write 
about  the  Jewish  affairs  by  the  by  only,  but  composed  an  entire  book  concern- 
uig  the  Jews  themselves,  out  of  which  book  I  am  willing  to  run  over  a  few  things, 
of  which  I  have  been  treating,  by  way  of  epitome.  And,  in  the  first  place,  I 
will  demonstrate  the  time  when  this  Hecateus  lived  ;  for  he  mentions  the  fight 
that  was  between  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius  about  Gaza,  which  was  fought  on  the 
eleventh  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  on  the  hundred  and  seventeenth 
Olympiad,  as  Castor  says  in  his  history.  For  when  he  had  set  down  this  Olym- 
piad, he  says  farther, — "  That  on  this  Olympiad,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus, 
beat  in  battle  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  was  named  Poliorcetesy  at 
Gaza."  Now  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  Alexander  died  on  the  hundred  and  four- 
teenth Olympaid  ;  it  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  our  nation  flourished  in  his  time 
and  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Again,  Hecateus  says,  to  the  same  purpose,  aa 
follows. — "  Ptolemy  got  possession  of  the  places  in  Syria  ailer  that  battle  of 
Gaza;  and  many,  when  they  heard  of  Ptolemy's  moderation  and  humanity,  weiu 
along  ^vitn  him  to  Egypt,  and  were  willing  to  assist  him  in  his  affairs:  one  of 
which,"  Hecateus  says,  "  was  Hezekiah,'*'  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  ;  a  man 
of  about  sixty.six  years  of  age,  and  in  great  dignity  among  his  own  people.  He 
was  a  very  sensible  man,  and  could  speak  very  movingly,  and  was  very  skilful  ia 
the  management  of  affairs,  if  any  other  man  ever  were  so ;  although,  as  he  says, 
all  the  priests  of  the  Jews  took  tithes  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  managed 
public  affairs,  and  were  in  number  not  above  fit>een  hundred  at  the  most."  Heca- 
teus mentions  this  Hezekiah  a  second  time,  and  says,  that  ''  as  he  was  pos- 
aiessed  of  so  great  a  dignity,  and  was  become  familiar  with  us,  so  did  he  take 
certain  of  those  that  were  with  him,  and  explained  to  them  all  the  circumstances 
of  their  people ;  for  he  had  all  their  habitations  and  polity  down  in  writing." 
Moreover,  Hecateus  declares  again,  "  what  regard  we  have  for  our  laws,  and 
ihat  we  resolve  to  endure  any  thing  rather  than  transgress  them,  because  wn 
think  it  right  for  us  to  do  so."     Whereupon  he  adds,  that  ''  although  they  are  a 

*  This  Hezekiah,  who  is  here  called  a  high  priest,  is  not  named  in  Josephus^s  catalojriie ;  the  re* 
nigh  priest  at  that  time  beini;  rather  Onias,  as  Archbik-hop  Usher  supposes.  However,  J ortephiis  oitor 
mwtt  the  word  high  priest  in  the  plural  number,  as  living  many  at  the  same  time  See  the  un.e  rsi  AnUt 
U.  XX.  ch.  viu.  MCt  a 
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a  bnd  reputation  among  their  neighbours^  and  among  all  those  that  come  to  them, 
dnd  have  been  often  treated  injuriously  by  the  kings,  and  governors  of  Perma, 
Vei  can  they  not  be  dissuaded  from  acting  but  what  they  £ink  best ;  but  tha^ 
when  they  are  stripped  on  this  account,  and  have  torments  inflicted  upon  them, 
and  they  are  brought  to  the  most  terrible  kinds  of  death,  they  meet  them  after  an 
extraordinary  manner,  beyond  all  other  people,  and  will  not  renounce  the  reUgioo 
of  tlieir  forefathers."  Hecateus  also  produces  demonstrations  not  a  few  of  this 
their  resolute  tenaciousness  of  their  laws,  when  he  speaks  thus  : — **  Alexander 
was  once  at  Babylon,  and  had  an  intention  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Belus  that 
was  fallen  to  decay,  and,  in  order  thereto,  he  commanded  ail  his  soldiers  in  ge- 
neral to  bring  earth  thither ;  but  the  Jews,  and  they  only,  would  not  comply  with 
that  command ;  nay,  they  underwent  stripes  and  great  losses  of  what  they  had 
on  this  account,  till  the  king  forgave  them,  and  permitted  them  to  live  in  quiet." 
Ue  adds  farther,  that  "  when  the  Macedonians  came  to  them  into  that  country,^ 
and  demolished  the  [old]  temples  and  the  altars,  they  assisted  them  in  demolish, 
ing  them  all,*  but  [for  not  assisting  them  in  rebuilding  them]  they  either  under- 
went  losses,  or  sometimes  obtained  forgiveness."  He  adds  farther,  that  *'  these 
men  deserve  to  be  admired  on  that  account."  Ho  also  speaks  of  the  mighty 
populousness  of  our  nation,  and  says,  that  "  the  Persians  formerly  carried  awaj 
many  ten  thousands  of  our  people  to  Babylon,  as  also,  that  not  a  few  ten  thou- 
sands were  removed,  after  Alexander's  death,  into  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  by  rea. 
son  of  the  sedition  that  was  arisen  in  Syria."  The  same  person  takes  notice  in 
his  history,  how  large  the  country  is  which  we  inhabit,  as  well  as  of  its  excellent 
character,  and  says,  that  ''  the  land  in  which  the  Jews  inhabit  contains  three 
millions  of  aroura),f  and  is  generally  of  a  most  excellent  and  most  fruitful  soil  i 
nor  is  Judea  itself  of  lesser  dimensions."  The  same  man  describes  our  city  Je- 
rusalem also  itself  as  of  a  most  excellent  structure,  and  very  large,  and  inhabited 
from  the  most  ancient  times.  He  also  discourses  of  the  multitude  of  men  in  it, 
and  of  the  construction  of  our  temple,  after  the  following  manner. — *^  There  are 
many  strong  places  and  villages,"  says  he,  "  in  the  country  of  Judea,  but  one 
strong  city  there  is,  about  fifty  furlongs  in  circumference,  which  is  inhabited 
hy  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  or  thereabout  :f  they  call  it  Jerusalem 
There  is  about  the  middle  of  the  city  a  wall  of  stone,  whose  length  is  five  hundred 
feet,  and  breadth  a  hundred  cubits,  with  double  cloisters ;  whorein  there  is  a 
^uare  altar,  not  made  of  hewn  stone,  but  composed  of  white  stones  gathered 
ogether,  having  each  side  twenty  cubits  long,  and  its  altitude  ten  cubits.  Hard 
by  it  is  a  large  edifice,  wherein  there  is  an  altar  and  a  candlestick,  both  of 
gold,  and  in  weight  two  talents ;  upon  these  there  is  a  light  that  is  never  extin- 
guished either  by  night  or  by  day.  There  is  no  image,  nor  any  thing,  nor  any 
donations  therein  ;  nothing  at  all  is  there  planted,  neither  grove,  nor  any  thing 

*  So  1  read  the  text  with  Havercamp,  though  the  place  be  diflficult. 

f  This  manner  of  arourse  or  Egyptian  acres,  3,000,000,  each  aroura  containing  a  square  of  10Q 
rigyptian  cubits,  (being  about  three  quarters  of  an  English  acre,  and  just  twice  the  area  of  the  court  of 
the  Jewish  tabernacle,)  as  contained  in  the  country  of  Judea,  will  be  about  one  third  of  the  entire  nuni- 
oer  of  arouroB  in  the  whole  land  of  Judea,  supposing  it  IGO  measured  nnles  long,  and  70  such  niilrt 
broad;  which  estimation  for  the  fruitful  parts  of  it,  ns,  perhaps,  here  in  Hecateus,  is  not,  tlierefbre,  veiy 
wide  from  the  truth.  The  50  furlongs  in  compass  for  the  city  Jerusalem  presently,  are  not  very  wide 
(rom  the  truth  also,  as  Josephus  himself  descriWs  it,  who,  Of  the  War,  B.  v.  ch.  iv.  sect  3,  nmnes  iu 
n'all  33  furlongs,  besides  the  suburbs  and  gardens ;  nay,  he  says,  B.  v.  ch.  xii.  sect.  2,  that  Titus*s  wail 
.ihout  it  at  some  small  distance  aAer  the  gardens  and  suburbs  were  destroyed,  was  not  less  tnau  3^ 
fiirltMi^s.  Nor,  perhaps,  were  its  constant  inhabitants  in  the  days  of  Hecateus  many  more  than  these 
r.:o.(NKj,  becau>w  room  was  always  to  lye  Icfl  for  vastly  greater  numi)ers  which  came  up  at  the  three  grval 
fcMivals;  to  say  nothing  of  the  probable  increase  in  their  number  between  the  days  or  Hecateus  and  Jo> 
<(Hphiis,  which  was  at  least  300  yeara  But  see  a  more  authentic  account  of  some  of  these  measures  io 
iiiv  description  of  the  Jewish  temples.  However,  we  are  not  to  expect  that  such  heathens  as  Chenliii. 
ur  Hecateus,  or  the  rest  that  are  cited  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius,  could  avoid  making  many  mistakes  b 
the  Jewish  history,  while  yet  they  strongly  confirm  the  same  history  in  the  general,  and  are  most  valv 
%'ole  attestations  to  thoM  more  authentic  accounts  we  have  in  the  Scriptures  and  Josephus  oaoca* 
tif  ibem 
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•f  that  sort.  The  priests  abide  therein  both  nights  and  days,  perfonning  certain 
purifications,  and  drinking  not  the  least  drop  of  wine  while  they  are  in  the  tem« 
pie."  Moreover,  he  attests  that  we  Jews  went  as  auxiliaries  along  with  king 
Alexander,  and  after  him  with  his  successors.  I  will  add  farther,  what  he  says 
be  learned,  when  he  was  himself  with  the  same  army,  concerning  the  actions 
of  a  man  that  was  a  Jew.  His  words  are  these  : — "  As  I  was  m)seif  going  to 
the  Red  Sea,  there  followed  us  a  man  whose  name  was  Mosollam :  he  was  one 
of  the  Jewish  horsemen  who  conducted  us :  he  was  a  person  of  great  courage, 
of  a  strong  body,  and  by  all  allowed  to  be  the  most  skilful  archer /jat  was  either 
among  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians.  Now  this  man,  as  people  wer«tf  in  great  num- 
bers passing  along  the  road,  and  a  certain  augur  was  observing  an  augury  by  a 
bird,  and  requiring  them  all  to  stand  still,  inquired  what  they  staid  for?  Iler^- 
upon  the  augur  showed  him  the  bird  from  whence  he  took  his  augury,  and  told 
him,  that  if  the  bird  staid  where  he  was,  they  ought  all  to  stand  still,  bat  that  if 
be  got  up  and  fled  onward,  they  must  go  forward  ;  but  that  if  he  flew  backward, 
they  must  retire  again.  Mosollam  made  no  reply,  but  drew  his  bow,  and  shot  at 
the  bird,  and  hit  him,  and  killed  him  ;  and  as  the  augur  and  some  others  were 
very  angry,  and  wished  imprecations  upon  him,  he  answered  them  thus : — "  Why 
are  you  so  mad  as  to  take  this  most  unhappy  bird  into  your  hands  ?  for  how  can 
this  bird  give  us  any  true  infonnation  concerning  our  march  who  could  not  fore« 
see  how  to  save  himself?  for  had  he  been  able  to  foreknow  what  was  future,  he 
would  not  have  come  to  this  place,  but  would  have  been  afraid  lest  Mosollam  the 
Jew  should  shoot  at  him  and  kill  him."  But  of  Hecateus's  testimonies  we  have 
said  enough ;  for  as  to  such  as  desire  to  know  more  of  them,  they  may  easily 
obtain  them  from  his  book  itself.  However,  I  shall  not  think  it  too  much  for  me 
%o  name  Agatharchides,  as  having  made  mention  of  us  Jews,  though  in  way  of 
derision  at  otir  simplicity,  as  he  supposes  it  to  be  ;  fur  when  he  was  discoursing 
of  the  affairs  of  Stratonice,  "  how  she  came  out  of  Macedonia  into  Syria,  and 
led  her  husband  Demetrius,  while  yet  Seleucus  would  not  marry  her  as  she  ex- 
pected, but,  during  the  time  of  his  raising  an  army  at  Babylon,  stirred  up  a  se- 
dition about  Antioch ;  and  how,  afler  that,  the  king  came  back,  and  upon  his 
taking  of  Antioch,  she  fled  to  Seleucia,  and  had  it  in  her  power  to  sail  away 
immediately,  yet  did  she  comply  with  a  dream  which  forbade  her  so  to  do,  and 
so  was  caught  and  put  to  death."  When  Agatharchides  had  premised  this  story, 
and  had  jested  upon  Stratonice  for  her  superstition,  he  gives  a  like  example  of 
what  was  reported  concerning  us,  and  writes  thus  : — *^  There  are  a  people  called 
Jews,  and  dwell  in  a  city  the  strongest  of  all  other  cities,  which  the  inhabitants 
call  Jerusalem^  and  are  accustomed  to  rest  on  every  seventh  day  ;*  on  which 
limes  they  make  no  use  of  their  arms,  nor  meddle  with  husbandry,  nor  take  cars 
of  any  aflairs  of  life,  but  spread  out  their  hands  in  their  holy  places,  and  prav 
till  the  evening.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  came 
into  this  city  with  his  army,  that  these  men,  in  observing  this  mad  custom  of 
theirs,  instead  of  guarding  the  city,  sufiered  their  country  to  submit  itself  to  a 
better  lord  ;  and  their  lawf  was  openly  proved  to  have  commanded  a  foolish 
practice.  This  accident  taught  all  other  men  but  the  Jews  to  disregard  such 
dreams  as  these  were,  and  not  to  follow  the  like  idle  suggestions  delivered  as  a 
law,  when,  in  such  uncertainty  of  human  reasonings,  they  are  at  a  loss  what 
they  should  do."  Now  this  our  procedure  seems  a  ridiculous  thing  to  Agathar. 
chides,  but  will  appear  to  such  as  consider  it  without  prejudice  a  great  thing,  and 
what  deserved  a  great  many  encomiums ;  I  mean,  when  certain  men  constantly 
prefer  the  observation  of  their  laws  and  their  religion  towards  God  before  the 
preservation  of  themselves  and  their  country. 

*  A  glorious  teftimony  this  of  th«  observation  of  the  ^^abhath  by  the  Jewt.  See  Antiq.  B.  sf  i.  cL. 
d.  sect.  4 ;  ch.  vi.  scrt  '2 ;  the  Life,  sect.  54,  and  War,  B.  iv.  ch.  ix.  sect  12. 

{  iNot  tiieir  law,  but  the  superstitioiii  interpretation  of  their  leaders,  which  ceitnei  uit  I^fi  i  tmimu 
«or  our  biassed  Sat iour  did  ever  approve  oC 
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23.  Now  that  some  writers  have  omitted  to  mention  our  nation,  not  becaoM 
Ihey  knew  nothing  of  us,  but  because  they  envied  us,  or  for  some  other  unjusti. 
fiable  reasons,  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  by  particular  instances  :  for  Hierony. 
mus,  who  wrote  the  history  of  [Alexander's]  successors,  lived  at  the  same  time 
with  Hecateus,  and  was  a  friend  of  King  Antigonus,  and  president  of  Syria. 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  Hecateus  wrote  an  entire  book  concerning  us,  while  Hierony. 
mus  never  mentions  us  in  his  history,  although  he  was  bred  up  very  near  to  the 
places  where  we  live :  thus  different  from  one  another  are  tlie  inclinations  ol 
men ;  while  the  one  thought  we  deserved  to  be  carefully  remembered,  as  some 
ill  disposed  passion  blinded  the  other's  mind  so  entirely,  that  he  could  no( 
discern  the  truth.  And  now  certainly  the  foregoing  records  of  the  Egyptians^ 
and  Chaldeans,  and  Phoenicians,  together  with  so  many  of  the  Greek  writers^ 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  demonstration  of  our  antiquity.  Moreover,  besidei 
those  forementioned,  Theophilus,  and  Theodotus,  and  Mnaseas,  and  Aristophanei^ 
and  Hermogenes,  Euhemerus  also,  and  Conon,  and  Zopyrion,  and,  perhaps^ 
many  others  (for  I  have  not  lighted  upon  all  the  Greek  books,)  have  made  difr 
tinct  mention  of  us.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  men  before  mentioned  have  roads 
great  mistakes  about  the  true  accounts  of  our  nation  in  the  earliest  times,  be' 
cause  they  had  not  perused  our  sacred  books  ;  yet  have  they  all  of  them  afford, 
ed  their  testimony  to  our  antiquity,  concerning  which  I  am  now  treating.  How. 
ever,  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  the  elder  Philo,  with  Eupolemus,  have  not  greatly 
missed  the  truth  about  our  affairs  ;  whose  lesser  mistakes  ought,  therefore,  to  Im 
forgiven  them ;  for  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  understand  our  writings  with  thr 
utmost  accuracy. 

2-1.  One  particular  there  is  still  remaining  behind,  of  what  I  at  first  proposed 
to  speak  to,  and  that  is  to  demonstrate,  that  those  calumnies  and  rcproachef 
which  some  have  thrown  upon  our  nation  are  lies,  and  to  mak6  use  of  those 
writers*  own  testimonies  against  themselves ;  and  that,  in  general,  this  self-coi^ 
tradiction  hath  happened  to  many  other  authors,  by  reason  of  their  ill  will  to 
some  people,  I  conclude  is  not  unknown  to  such  as  have  read  histories  with  suf- 
ficient care  ;  for  some  of  them  have  endeavoured  to  disgrace  the  nobihty  of  cer- 
tain nations,  and  of  some  of  the  most  glorious  cities,  and  have  cast  reproaches 
upon  certain  forms  of  government.  Thus  hath  Theopompus  abused  the  city  ol 
Athens,  Polycrates  that  of  Lacedssmon,  as  hath  he  that  hath  wrote  the  Tripoli- 
ticus  (for  he  is  not  Theopompus  as  is  supposed  by  some)  done  by  the  city  of 
Thebes.  Timeus  also  hath  greatly  abused  the  foregoing  people  and  others  also: 
and  this  ill  treatment  they  use  chiefly  when  they  have  a  contest  with  men  of  the 
greatest  reputation :  some  out  of  envy  and  malice,  and  others,  as  supposing  that, 
by  this  foolish  talking  of  theirs,  they  may  be  thought  worthy  of  being  remeo^ 
bered  themselves  ;  and,  indeed,  they  do  by  no  means  fail  of  their  hopes  with  re- 
gard to  the  foolish  part  of  mankind,  but  men  of  sober  judgment  still  condemn  then 
of  great  malignity. 

25.  Now  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  theft  cast  reproaches  upon  us ;  in  order 
to  please  which  nation  some  others  undertook  to  pervert  the  truth,  while  they 
Would  neither  own  that  our  forefathers  came  into  Egypt  from  another  country,  as 
the  fact  was,  nor  give  a  true  account  of  our  departure  thence.  And,  indeed,  the 
Egyptians  took  many  occasions  to  hate  us  and  envy  us :  in  the  first  place,  he- 
cause  our  ancestors*  had  had  the  dominion  over  their  country;  and  when  they 
wnre  delivered  from  them,  and  gone  to  their  own  country  again,  they  lived  there 
w  prosperity:  in  the  next  place,  the  difference  of  our  religion  from  theirs  bath 
occasioned  great  enmity  between  us,  while  our  way  of  divine  worship  did  as  much 
exceed  that  which  their  laws  appointed,  as  does  the  nature  of  God  exceed  tlurf 
or' brute  beasts ;  for  so  far  they  all  agree  through  the  whole  country,  to  esicea 
Mich  animals  as  gods,  although  they  differ  one  from  another  in  the  peculiar  wor 

«  The  Fbcenician  ihepherds,  whom  Josephus  mistook  for  the  Israelites.    See  Uie  «oce  on  sect  16 
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ihtp  they  sewraFiV  pay  to  them.     And  certainly  men  they  are  entirely  of  vain 
and  foolisl)  minds,  who  have  thus  accustomed  themselves  from  the  bo(;inniiig  tr>      /^ 
have  such  had  notions  concerning  their  gods,  and  could  not  think  of  imiuiiing     ^'*' 
that  decent  form  of  divine  worsliip  which  we  made  use  of,  though,  when  the}       /  _ , 
•aw  our  institutions  approved  of  by  many  others,  they  could  not  but  envy  us  on 
that  account;  for  some  of  them  have  proceeded  to  that  degree  of  folly  and  mean- 
ness in  their  conduct,  as  not  to  scruple  to  contradict  their  own  ancient  rec<irds, 
nay  to  contradict  themselves  also  in  their  writings,  and  yet  were  so  blinded  by 
Uieir  passions  as  not  to  discern  it. 

20.  And  now  I  will  turn  my  discourse  to  one  of  their  principal  writers,  whom 
I  have  a  little  before  made  use  of  as  a  witness  to  our  antiquity;  I  mean  Manctho.* 
He  promised  to  interpret  the  Egyptian  hi^itory  out  of  their  sacred  writings,  and 
premised  this, — that  *'  our  people  had  come  into  Egypt  many  ten  thousands  ia 
number,  and  subdued  its  inliabitants;"  and  when  he  had  farther  confessed,  that 
**  we  went  out  of  that  country  afterward,  and  settled  in  that  country  which  is  now 
called  Judeay  and  there  built  Jenisalem  and  its  temple."     Now  thus  far  he  foK 
lowed  his  ancient  records;  but  after  this  he  permits  himself,  in  order  to  appear 
to  have  written  what  rumours  and  reports  passed  abroad  about  the  Jews,  and  in- 
troduces  incredible  narrations,  as  if  he  would  have  the  Eg}'ptiun  multitude  that 
had  the  leprosy  and  other  distempers  to  have  been  mixed  with  us,  as  he  says  they  f\ 
were;  and  that  they  were  condemned  to  fly  out  of  Egypt  together;  for  he  men-  [^^,^,. 
tions  Amcnophis,  a  fictitious  king's  name,  though  on  that  account  he  durst  not 
■et  down  the  number  of  years  of  his  reign,  which  yet  he  had  accurately  done  a« 
to  the  other  kings  he  mentions :  he  then  ascribes  certain  fabulous  stories  to  this 
king,  as  having  in  a  manner  forgotten  how  he  had  already  related  that  the  dc- 
parture  of  the  shepherds  for  Jerusalem  had  been  five  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
before ;  for  Tethmosis  was  king  when  they  went  away.     Now,  from  his  days  tlie 
reigns  of  the  intermediate  kings,  according  to  Manetho,  amounted  to  three  bun- 
dred  and  ninety-three  years,  as  he  says  himself,  till  the  two  brothers  Sethos  and 
Uermeus ;  the  one  of  which,  Sethos,  was  called  by  that  other  name  of  Egyptus^ 
and  the  other,  Hermeus,  by  that  of  Danaus.     He  also  says,  that  Sethos  cast  the 
other  out  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  fiAy-nine  years,  as  did  his  eldest  son  Rhampsea 
reign  afler  him  sixty-six  years.     When  Manetho,  therefore,  had  acknowledged 
that  our  forefathers  were  gone  out  of  Egypt  so  many  years  ago,  he  introduces 
his  fictitious  king  Amenophis,  and  says  thus: — '*This  king  was  desirous  to  be- 
come  a  spectator  of  the  gods,  as  had  Orus,  one  of  his  predecessors  in  that  king- 
dom, desired  the  same  before  him ;  he  also  communicated  that  his  desire  to  his 
namesake  Amenophis,  who  was  the  son  of  Papis,  and  one  that  seemed  to  partake  -^    /  - 
of  a  divine  nature,  both  as  to  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  futurities."  Manetho    . 
adds,  **  how  this  namesake  of  his  told  him,  that  he  might  see  the  gods  if  he 
would  clear  the  whole  country  of  the  lepers  and  of  the  other  impure  people :  that 
the  king  was  pleased  with  this  injunction,  and  got  together  all  that  had  any  de- 
fects in  their  bodies  out  of  Eg\'pt,  and  that  their  number  was  eighty  thousand ;  \ 
whom  he  sent  to  those  quarries  which  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  that  they  ,:  ,^^  ^, 
might  work  in  them,  and  might  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians.      :  ''' ,' 
He  says  farther,  that  *'  there  were  some  of  the  learned  priests  that  were  pol-    /.  « 
l*ited  with  the  leprosy ;  but  that  still  this  Amenophis,  the  wise  man  and  the  pro  •         * 
phet,  was  afraid  that  the  gods  would  be  angry  at  him  and  at  the  king,  if  there 
should  appear  to  have  been  violence  ofiered  them ;  who  also  added  this  farthet 

*  Jn  reading  this,  and  the  remaining  sections  of  this  book,  and  some  parts  of  the  next,  one  may  easily 
jereeive  thai  our  usually  cool  and  candid  author  Josephus  was  too  highly  offended  with  tha  impudent 
Calumnies  of  Manetho,  and  the  other  bitter  enemies  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  had  now  to  deal,  and  was 
thereby  betrayed  into  a  greater  heat  and  passion  than  ordinary,  and  that  by  conseguence  ho  does  not 
kere  reason  with  his  usual  fairness  and  impartiality :  ha  seems  to  dejmrt  sometimes  mmi  the  brevity  and 
•incerity  of  a  faithful  historian,  which  is  his  grand  character,  and  indulges  the  prolixity  and  colours  of  • 
pflaader  and  a  disputant :  accordingly,  I  confess  I  always  read  these  sections  with  len  pleasuie  than  I  do 
ilw  reft  of  his  writings,  tliough  1  fully  believe  the  reproaches  cast  on  the  Jews,  which  be  beie  eodei  ¥«an 
lO  confute  and  expose,  were  wholly  groundless  and  wureasmuWe 
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[out  of  his  sagacity  about  futurities,]  that  certain  people  would  come  to  thf 

assistance  of  these' polluted  wretches,  and  would  conquer  Egypt,  and  keep  r 

in  their  possession  thirteen  years  :  that,  however,  he  durst  not  tell  the  king  of 

these  things ;  but  that  he  left  a  writing  behind  him  about  all  those  maiten, 

and  then  slew  himself,  which  made  the  king  disconsolate."     After  which  he 

writes  thus  verbatim: — ^**  Af\er  those   that  were  sent  to  work  in  the  quaniei 

had  continued  in  that  miserable  state  for  a  long  while,  the  king  was  desired  that 

he  would  set  apart  the  city  of  Avaris,  which  was  then  left  desolate  of  the  shep. 

"^        herds,  for  their  habitation  and  protection ;  which  desire  he  granted  them.    Now 

this  city,  according  to  the  ancient  theology,  was  l^ho's  city.     But  when  these 

.  ,  men  were  gotten  into  it,  and  found  the  place  fit  for  a  revolt,  they  appointed  thero- 

selves  a  ruler  out  of  the  priests  of  Ileliopolis,  whose  name  was  Oscarsiph^  and  they 

.    /  took  their  oaths  that  they  would  be  obedient  to  him  in  all  things.  He  then,  in  the 

*  '"  ^  '  '^  first  place,  made  this  law  for  them,  that  they  should  neither  worship  the  Egyptian 
/.  .      ^o<)s,  nor  should  abstain  from  any  one  of  those  sacred  animals  which  they  have 
in  the  highest  esteem,  but  kill  and  destroy  them  all :  that  they  should  join  them- 
selves to  nobody  but  to  those  that  were  of  this  confederacy.  When  he  had  made 
J    such  laws  as  these,  and  many  more  sOch  as  were  mainly  opposite  to  the  customs 
**   of  the  Egyptians,*  he  gave  order  that  they  should  use  the  multitude  of  the  hands 
they  had  in  building  walls  about  their  city,  and  make  themselves  ready  for  a  war 

C  ^  -^     with  king  Amenophis,  while  he  did  himself  take  into  his  friendship  the  other 
priests,  and  those  that  were  polluted  with  them,  and  send  ambassadors  to  those 

J  ^  shepherds  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  land  by  Tethmosis  to  the  city  called 
Jerusalem ;  whereby  he  informed  them  of  his  own  afiairs,  and  of  the  state  of  those 
others  that  had  been  treated  after  such  an  ignominious  manner,  and  desired  that 
they  would  come  with  one  consent  to  his  assistance  in  this  war. against  Eg}pt* 
He  also  promised  that  he  would,  in  the  first  place,  bring  them  back  to  their  ancieii 
city  and  country  Avaris,  and  provide  a  plentiful  maintenance  for  their  multitude, 
that  he  would  protect  them  and  fight  for  them  as  occasion  should  require,  and 
would  easily  reduce  the  country  under  their  dominion.  These  shepherds  were 
t  all  very  glad  of  this  message,  and  came  away  with  alacrity  ^together,  being  in 
•  '  number  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  in  a  little  time  they  carae  to  Avaris. 
And  now  Amenophis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  upon  his  being  informed  of  their  inva- 

■  '  *" '  sion,  was  in  great  confusion,  as  calling  to  mind  what  Amenophis,  the  son  of  Papis, 
nad  foretold  him;  and,  in  the  first  place,  he  assembled  the  multitude  of  the  Eg,vp 
tians,  and  took  counsel  with  their  leaders,  and  sent  foi  their  sacred  animab  to 
him,  especially  for  those  that  were  principally  worshiped  in  their  temples,  and 
gave  a  particular  charge  to  the  priests  distinctly,  that  they  should  hide  the  images 
of  their  gods  with  the  utmost  care.  He  also  sent  his  son  Scthos,  who  was  also 
named  Ramesses,  from  his  father  Rhampses,  being  but  five  years  old,  to  a  friend 
of  his.  He  then  passed  on  with  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  bemg  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  most  warlike  of  them,  against  the  enemy,  who  met  them.  Yet 
did  he  not  join  battle  with  them ;  but  thinking  that  would  be  to  fight  against  the 
gods,  he  returned  back,  and  came  to  Memphis,  where  he  took  Apis  and  the  other 
sacred  animals  which  he  had  sent  for  to  him,  and  presently  marched  into  Ethio- 
pia,  together  with  his  whole  army  and  multitude  of  Egyptians ;  for  the  king  of 
Ethiopia  was  under  an  obligation  to  him ;  on  wbic^i  account  he  received  him,  and 
^  look  care  of  ali  tne  multitude  that  was  with  him,  while  the  country  supplied  all 
tliat  was  necessary  for  the  food  of  the  men  He  also  allotted  cities  and  villager 
for  this  exile,  that  was  to  be  from  its  beginning  during  those  fatally  determined 
thirteen  years.  Moreover,  he  pitched  a  camp  for  his  Ethiopian  army,  as  a  guard 
loKing  Amenophis,  upon  the  borders  of  Egypt.  And  this  was  the  state  of  thine* 
ill  Ethiopia.  But  for  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  when  they  came  down  together  with 

•  Thif  IS  a  wtzj  ▼aUiaoie  testimony  cf  Manetho,  that  the  laws  of  Osarsiph  or  Moses  were  not  maosJ 
•onpUaDM  with,  but  in  ouoositioo  to  ilie  customs  of  the  ICgyptians.  See  tl^ie  note  on  Antiq.  B.  iti.  c^  W 
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<he  polluted  f  ^y|i(ians,  they  treated  the  men  in  such  a  barbarous  manner,  thai    ^  U*  > « 
ihose  who  saw  how  they  subdued  the  forementioned  country,  and  the  horrid  wick, 
edness  they  were  guilty  of,  thought  it  a  most  dreadful  thing;  for  they  did  not  only    X/  v  r 
•et  the  cities  and  villages  on  fire,  but  were  not  satisfied  till  they  had  been  guilty     .^ 
of  sacrilege,  and  destroyed  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  used  them  in  roasting  of      7  7/ 
(hose  sacred  animals  that  used  to  be  worshiped,  and  forced  the  priests  and  pro*         ' 
phet«  to  be  the  executioners  and  murderers  of  those  animals,  and  then  ejected    ^- 
them  nake^  out  of  the  country.  It  was  also  reported,  that  the  priest  who  ordained     '  '  -  ^ 
their  polity  an^  their  laws  was  by  birth  of  Heliopolis,  and  his  name  Osarsiph^  from        r, 
Osyris,  who  was  th«  god  of  Heliopolis;  but  that,  when  he  was  gone  over  to  these 
people,  his  name  was  changed,  and  he  was  called  Moses" 

27.  This  is  what  the  Egyptians  relate  about  the  Jews,  with  much  more,  which 
I  omit  for  the  sake  of  brevity.— -Rut  still  Manetho  goes  on,  that  "aflcr  this  A  me- 
nophis  returned  back  from  Ethiopia  with  a  great  army,  ns  did  his  son  Khampses 
with  another  army  also ;  and  that  both  of  them  joined  battle  with  the  shepherds 
and  the  polluted  people,  and  beat  them,  and  slew  a  great  many  of  them,  and  pur. 
sued  them  to  the  bounds  of  Syria."  These  and  the  like  accounts  are  written  by 
Manetho.  But  I  will  demonstrate  that  he  triilcs,  and  tells  arrant  lies,  afler  I  have 
made  a  distinction  which  will  relate  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  about  him :  fur 
this  Manetho  had  granted  and  confessed  that  this  nation  was  not  originally  Egyp- 
rian,  but  that  they  had  come  from  another  country,  and  subd".ed  Egypt,  and  then 
went  away  again  out  of  it.  But  that  those  Egyptians  who  wore  thus  diseased  in 
their  bodies  were  not  mingled  with  us  after^vard,  and  that  Moses  who  brought  the 
people  out  was  not  one  of  that  company,  but  lived  many  generations  earlier,  I 
Rhall  endeavour  to  demonstrate  from  Manetho's  own  accounts  themselves. 

28.  Now  for  the  first  occasion  of  this  fiction,  Manetho  supposes  what  is  no  bet. 
ter  than  a  ridiculous  thing  ;  for  he  says,  that  "  King  Amenophis  desired  to  sec 
the  gods."  What  gods,  I  pray,  did  he  desire  to  see  ?  If  he  meant  the  gods  whom 
their  laws  ordained  to  bo  worshiped,  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  crocodile,  and  the  ba- 
boon, he  saw  them  already ;  but  for  the  heavenly  gods,  how  could  he  see  them, 
and  what  should  occasion  this  his  desire  ?  To  be  sure,'*'  it  was  because  another  king 
before  him  had  already  seen  them.  He  had  then  been  informed  what  sort  of  gods 
were,  and  afler  what  manner  they  had  been  seen,  insomuch  that  he  did  not  stand 
in  need  of  any  new  artifice  for  obtaining  this  sight.  However,  the  prophet  by 
whose  means  the  king  thought  to  compass  his  design  was  a  wise  man.  If  so,  how 
came  he  not  to  know  that  such  his  desire  was  impossible  to  be  accomplished  ^  for 
the  event  did  not  succeed.  And  what  pretence  could  there  be  to  suppose,  that 
the  gods  would  not  be  seen  by  reason  of  the  people's  maims  in  their  bodies,  or 
leprosy  ?  for  the  gods  are  not  angry  at  the  impertcction  of  bodies,  but  at  wicked 
practices :  and  as  to  eighty  thousand  lepers,  and  those  in  an  ill  state  also,  how  is  it 
possible  to  have  them  gathered  together  in  one  day  ?  nay,  how  came  the  king  not 
to  comply  with  the  prophet  ?  for  his  injunction  was,  that  those  who  were  maimed 
should  be  expelled  out  of  Egypt,  while  the  king  only  sent  them  to  work  in  the 
quarries,  as  if  he  were  rather  in  want  of  labourers  than  intended  to  purge  his 
country.  He  says  farther,  that  "  this  prophet  slew  himself,  as  foreseeing  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  and  those  events  which  were  to  come  upon  Egypt  aAerward ; 
and  that  he  lefl  this  prediction  for  the  king  in  writing."  Besides,  how  came  it 
to  pass  that  this  prophet  did  not  foreknow  his  own  death  at  the  first  1  nay,  how 
came  he  not  to  contradict  the  king  in  his  desire  to  see  the  gods  immediately?  how 
came  that  unreasonable  dread  upon  him  of  judgments  that  were  not  to  happen  iu 
hia  lifetime?  or  what  worse  thing  could  he  suffer,  out  of  the  fear  of  which  he  made 
haute  to  kill  himself?  But  now  let  us  see  the  silliest  thing  of  all. — The  king,  al. 
though  he  had  been  informed  of  these  things,  and  terrified  with  the  fear  of  wha: 
was  to  come,  yet  did  not  he  even  then  eject  these  maimed  people  out  of  his  coun 
try,  when  it  had  been  foretold  him  that  he  was  to  clear  Egypt  of  thero :  but  a* 

•  Or.  Bv  Jirohsi; 
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Manetbo  says, — "  He  then,  upon  their  request,  gave  them  that  city  to  inhaMi 
whirh  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  shepherds,  and  was  called  Avaris ;  whithef 
when  they  were  gone  in  crowds,"  he  says,  "  they  choee  one  that  had  formcriy 
been  priest  of  Hcliopolis;  and  that  this  priest  first  ordained,  that  they  should  nti. 
ther  worship  the  gods  nor  abstain  from  those  animals  that  were  worshiped  by  the 
Egyptians,  but  should  kill  and  eat  them  all,  and  should  associate  with  nobody  bin 
those  that  had  conspired  with  them  ;  and  that  he  bound  the  multitude  by  oaths  t( 
be  sure  to  continue  in  those  laws;  and  that  when  he  had  built  a  wall  about  Ava 
ris,  he  made  war  against  the  king."  M anetho  adds  also,  that  "  this  priest  seDl 
to  Jerusalem  to  invite  that  people  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  promised  to  give 
them  Avaris  ;  for  that  it  had  belonged  to  the  forefathers  of  tliose  that  were  coming 
from  Jerusalem ;  and  that  when  they  were  come,  they  made  a  war  immediately 
against  the  king,  and  got  possession  of  all  Egypt."  He  says  also,  that  "the 
Egyptians  came  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  that  Ameno- 
phis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  not  thinking  that  he  ought  to  fight  against  the  gods,  ran 
away  presently  into  Ethiopia,  and  committed  Apis  and  certain  other  of  their  sacred 
animals  to  the  priests,  and  commanded  them  to  take  care  of  preserving  them."  He 
says  farther,  that  "  the  people  of  Jerusalem  came  accordingly  upon  the  Egyptiaos 
and  overthrew  their  cities,  and  burnt  their  temples,  and  slew  their  horsemen,  an<^ 
m  short  abstained  from  no  sort  of  wickedness  nor  barbarity :  and  for  that  priest  who 
settled  their  polity  and  their  laws,"  he  says,  '*  he  was  by  birth  of  Hcliopolis,  and 
his  name  was  Osarsiph,  from  Osyris  the  god  of  Heliopolis ;  but  that  he  changed 
his  name,  and  called  himself  3fo«»."  He  then  says,  that  "  on  the  thirteenth  year 
aflerward,  Amenophis,  according  to  the  fatal  time  of  the  duration  of  his  misfortunes, 
came  upon  them  out  of  Ethiopia  with  a  great  army,  and  joining  battle  with  the 
shepherds  and  with  the  polluted  people,  overcame  them  in  battle,  and  slew  s 
great  many  of  them,  and  "  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Syria." 

29.  Now  Manctho  does  not  reflect  upon  the  improbability  of  his  lie  :  for  the 
leprous  people,  and  the  multitude  that  was  with  them,  although  they  might  for- 
merly have  been  angry  at  the  king,  and  at  those  that  had  treated  them  so  coarsely 
and  this  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet ;  yet  certainly,  when  they 
were  come  out  of  the  mines,  and  had  received  of  the  king  a  city  and  a  country, 
they  would  have  grown  milder  towards  him.  However,  had  they  ever  so  much 
hated  him  in  particular,  they  might  have  laid  a  private  plot  against  himself,  but 
would  hardly  have  made  war  against  all  the  Egyptians ;  I  mean  this  on  the  ac- 
count  of  the  great  kindred  they,  who  were  so  numerous,  must  have  had  among 
them.  Nay,  still,  if  they  had  resolved  to  fight  with  the  men,  they  would  not 
have  had  impudence  enough  to  fight  with  their  gods  ;  nor  would  they  have  ordained 
laws  quite  contrary  to  those  of  their  own  country,  and  to  those  in  which  they  had 
been  bred  up  themselves.  Yet  are  wo  beholden  to  Manetho,  that  he  does  not  lay 
the  principal  charge  of  this  horrid  transgression  upon  those  that  came  from  Jeru- 
salem, but  says  that  the  Egyptians  themselves  were  the  most  guilty,  and  that  they 
were  their  priests  that  contrived  these  things,  and  made  the  multitude  take  theii 
oaths  for  doing  so.  But  still,  how  absurd  is  it  to  suppose,  that  none  of  these  peo 
pie's  own  relations  or  friends  should  be  prevailed  with  to  revolt,  nor  to  undcrge 
the  hazards  of  war  with  them?  while  these  polluted  people  were  forced  to  send  to 
ferusalem,  and  bring  their  auxiliaries  from  thence.  What  friendship,  I  pray,  or 
what  relation  was  there  formerly  between  them  that  required  this  assistance  ? 
On  the  contrary,  these  people  were  enemies,  and  greatly  differed  from  them  io 
iheir  customs.  He  says,  indeed,  that  they  complied  immediately,  upon  their  pro« 
mising  them  that  they  should  conquer  Egypt ;  as  if  they  did  not  themselves  very 
well  know  that  country  out  of  which  they  had  been  driven  by  force.  Now,  haJd 
iliuse  men  been  in  want,  or  lived  miserably,  perhaps  they  might  have  undertaken 
MO  hazardous  an  enterprise  ;  but  as  they  dwelt  in  a  happy  city,  and  had  a  laigt 
sountry,  and  one  better  than  Egypt  itself,  how  came  it  about  that  for  the  sakeol 
Uttise  th|tt  had  of  old  been  their  enemies,  of  those  that  were  maimed  in  ikm^ 
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podiea,  ard  of  those  whom  none  of  their  own  relations  woit. .  endure,  they  should 
run  such  hazards  in  assisting  them  ?  For  they  could  not  foresee  that  the  kin^; 
would  run  away  from  them  ;  on  the  contrary  he  saith  himself,  that  "  Amenophis's 
leon  had  three  hundred  thousand  men  with  him,  and  met  them  at  Pclusium."  Nou, 
lo  be  sure,  those  that  came  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this;  but  for  the  king's  re- 
pentance and  fliglit,  how  could  they  possibly  guess  at  it  7  He  tlien  says,  that 
**  those  who  came  from  Jerusalem,  and  made  this  invasion,  got  the  granaries  of 
E^pt  into  their  possession,  and  perpetrated  many  of  the  most  horrid  actions 
there."  And  thence  he  reproaches  them,  as  though  he  had  not  himself  introduced 
them  as  enemies,  or  as  though  he  might  accuse  such  as  were  invited  from  another 
place  for  so  doing,  when  the  natural  Egyptians  thomselves  had  done  the  same 
things  before  their  coming,  and  had  taken  oaths  so  to  do.  However,  *'  Amenophia 
sometime  afterward  cr^me  upon  them,  and  conquered  them  in  battle,  and  slew  hii 
enemies,  and  drove  them  before  him  as  far  as  Syria."  As  if  Egypt  were  so  easily 
taken  by  people  that  come  from  any  place  whatsoever ;  and  as  if  those  that  had 
conquered  it  by  war,  when  they  were  informed  that  Amenophis  was  alive,  did 
neither  fortify  the  avenues  out  of  Ethiopia  into  it,  although  they  had  great  advan- 
tages for  doing  it,  nor  did  get  their  other  forces  ready  for  their  defence  ;  but  that 
•*  he  followed  ihcm  over  the  sandy  desert,  and  slow  them  as  far  as  Syria ;"  while 
yet  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  an  army  to  pass  over  that  country,  even  without 
fighting. 

30.  Our  nation,  therefore,  according  to  Manctho,  was  not  derived  from  Egypt, 
nor  were  any  of  the  Egyptians  mingled  with  us.  For  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
many  of  the  leprous  and  distempered  people  were  dead  in  the  mines,  since  they 
had  been  there  a  long  time,  and  in  so  ill  a  condition ;  many  others  must  be  dead 
in  the  battles  that  happened  afterward,  and  more  still  in  the  last  battle  and  ftight 
after  it. 

81.  It  now  remains  that  I  debate  with  Manetho  about  Moses.  Now  the  Eg}'p. 
fians  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  a  wonderful  and  a  divine  person ;  nay,  they 
would  willingly  lay  claim  to  him  themselves,  though  after  a  most  abusive  and  in- 
credible manner,  and  pretend  that  he  was  of  Heliopolis,  and  one  of  the  priests  of  that 
place,  and  was  ejected  out  of  it  among  the  rest,  on  account  of  his  leprosy ;  al. 
though  it  had  been  demonstrated  out  of  their  records,  that  he  lived  five  hun- 
dred  and  eighteen  years  earlier,  and  then  brought  our  forefathers  out  aC  Egj'pt 
mto  the  country'  that  is  now  inhabited  by  us.  But  now  that  he  was  not  subject  in 
his  body  to  any  such  calamity,  is  evident  from  what  he  himself  tells  us:  for  he 
forbade  those  that  had  the  leprosy  either  to  continue  in  a  city,  or  to  inhabit  in  a 
rilbge,  but  commanded  that  they  should  go  about  by  themselves  with  their  clothes 
^nt ;  and  declares  that  such  as  either  touch  them,  or  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  them,  should  be  esteemed  unclean ;  nay  more,  if  any  one  of  their  diseaso 
be  healed,  and  he  recover  his  natural  constitution  again,  he  appointed  them  cer- 
tain  purifications,  and  washings  with  spring  water,  and  the  shaving  off  all  their 
hair ;  and  enjoins  that  they  shall  offer  many  sacrifices,  and  those  of  several  kinds, 
and  then  at  length  to  be  admitted  into  the  holy  city  ;  although  it  were  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  had  been  under  the  same  calamity,  he  should 
have  taken  care  of  such  persons  beforehand,  and  have  had  them  treated  after  a 
kinder  manner,  as  affected  with  a  concern  for  those  that  were  to  be  under  the  like 
misfortunes  with  himself.  Nor  was  it  only  those  leprous  people  for  whose  sake 
ne  made  these  laws,  but  also  for  such  as  should  be  maimed  in  the  smallest  part  of 
their  body,  who  yet  are  not  permitted  by  him  to  officiate  as  priests  :  nay,  although 
any  priest  already  initiated,  should  have  such  a  calamity  fall  upon  him  afterward 
4e  ordered  him  to  he  deprived  of  his  honour  of  officiating.  How  can  it.  then,  bn 
•apposed  that  Moses  should  ordain  such  laws  against  himself,  to  his  own  reproach 
ind  damai^e  who  so  ordained  them''  Nor,  indeed,  is  that  other  notion  of  Mane- 
fho*8  at  all  probable,  wherein  he  relates  the  change  of  his  name,  and  says,  that 
*  he  was  formerly  called  Osarsiph ;"  and  this  a  namo  no  way  agreeable  to  th» 
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otheri  wlille  his  true  name  was  Mouses^  and  signifies  a  person  who  b  pretenred 
out  of  the  water;  for  the  Egyptians  call  water  Mou,  1  think,  therefore,  I  have 
made  it  sufficiently  evident  that  Manetho,  while  he  followed  his  ancient  recordi 
did  not  much  mistake  the  tnith  of  the  history  ;  but  that  when  he  had  recourse  t» 
fabulous  stofics,  without  any  certain  author,  he  either  forged  them  himself,  with- 
out any  probability,  or  else  gave  credit  to  some  men  who  spake  so  out  of  tlieir  ill 
will  to  us. 

32.  And  now  I  have  done  with  Manetho,  I  will  inquire  into  what  CheremoB 
says :  for  he  also,  when  he  pretended  to  write  the  Egyptian  history,  sets  down 
the  same  name  for  this  king  that  Manetho  did,  Amenophis,  as  also  of  his  soo 
Ramesses,  and  then  goes  on  thus  : — "  The  goddess  Isis  appeared  to  Amenophif 
In  his  sleep,  and  blamed  him  that  her  temple  had  been  demolished  in  the  war. 
Rut  that  Phritiphantes,  the  sacred  scribe,  said  to  him,  that  in  case  he  would  purge 
Egypt  of  the  men  that  had  pollutions  upon  them,  he  should  be  no  longer  troubled 
with  such  frightful  apparitions  :  that  Amenophis,  accordingly,  chose  out  two  bun. 
dred  and  fiAy  thousand  of  those  that  were  thus  diseased,  and  caot-tfaem  out  of 
the  country  :  that  Moses  and  Joseph  were  scribes,  and  Joseph  was  a  sacred  scribe : 
that  their  names  were  Egyptian  originally ;  that  of  Moses  had  been  TYnfAen,  and 
that  of  Joseph  Peteseph :  that  these  two  came  to  Pelusium,  and  lighted  upon  three 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  that  had  been  lefl  there  by  Amenophis,  he  not  be 
ing  willing  to  carry  them  into  Egypt :  that  these  scribes  made  a  league  of  friend 
ship  with  them,  and  made  with  them  an  expedition  against  Egypt ;  that  Amono 
phis  could  not  sustain  their  attacks,  but  fled  into  Ethiopia,  and  lefl  his  wife  with 
child  behind  him,  who  lay  concealed  in  certain  caverns,  and  there  brought  forth 
a  son,  whose  name  was  MessenCj  and  who,  when  he  was  grown  up  to  man'e 
es  ate,  pursued  the  Jews  into  Syria,  being  about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
then  received  his  father  Amenophis  out  of  Ethiopia.'* 

33.  This  is  the  account  Cheremon  gives  us.  Now  I  take  it  for  granted,  thai 
what  I  have  said  already  hath  plainly  proved  the  falsity  of  both  these  narrations : 
forbad  there  been  any  real  truth  at  the  bottom,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 
so  greatly  disagree  about  the  particulars.  But  for  those  that  invent  lies,  whai 
they  write  will  easily  give  us  very  different  accounts,  while  they  forge  what  the} 
please  out  of  their  own  heads.  Now  Manetho  says,  that  the  king's  desire  of 
seeing  the  gods  was  the  origin  of  the  ejection  of  the  polluted  people ;  but  Cheremoii 
feigns  that  it  was  a  dream  of  his  own,  sent  upon  him  by  Isis,  that  was  the  occasion 
of  it.  Manetho  says,  that  the  person  who  foreshowed  this  purgation  of  Egypt  tc 
the  king  was  Amenophis  :  but  this  man  says  it  was  Phritiphantes.  As  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  multitude  that  were  expelled,  they  agree  exceedingly  weH,*  the  for- 
mer reckoning  them  eighty  thousand  and  the  latter  about  two  hundred  and  fif^y 
thousand.  Now,  for  Manetho,  he  describes  these  polluted  persons  as  sent  first 
to  work  in  the  quarries,  and  says  that  after  that  the  city  Avaris  was  given  them 
for  their  habitation.  As  also  he  relates,  that  it  was  not  till  aAer  they  had  made 
war  with  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they  invited  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to 
come  to  their  assistance  ;  while  Cheremon  says  only,  that  they  were  gone  out  of 
Egypt,  and  lighted  upon  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  about  Pelusium, 
who  had  been  lefl  there  by  Amenophis,  and  so  they  invaded  Egypt  with  ihem 
again  ;  that  thereupon  Amenophis  fled  into  Ethiopia.  But,  then,  this  Chereraoa 
conuiiits  a  most  ridiculous  blunder  in  not  informing  us  who  this  army  of  so  many 
leii  thousands  were,  or  whence  they  came  ;  whether  they  were  native  Egyptians, 
or  whether  they  came  from  a  foreign  country.  Nor,  indeed,  has  this  man,  who 
forged  a  dream  from  Isis,  about  the  leproas  people,  assigned  the  reason  why  the 
king  woulu  not  bring  them  into  Egypt.  Moreover,  Cheremon  sets  down  Joseph 
ts  driven  away  at  the  same  time  with  Moses,  who  yet  died  fourf  generations  bo 

•  B"  way  of  irony,  1  suppose. 

*■  Here  we  see  that  Josepnus  esteemed  a  generation  between  Joseph  and  Moses  to  be  about  42  or  43 
years ;  which,  if  taken  between  the  earlier  children,  well  agrees  with  tno  duration  of  hunum  life  io  Ihoii 
arw     See  Authec*.  Rac.  Pni%  IL  p.  966, 1019  1020. 
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r^re  Moses,  which  four  generations  make  almost  one  hundred  and  seventy  years* 
Besides  all  this,  Ramesses,  the  son  of  Aroenophis,  by  Manetho's  account  was  a 
young  man,  and  assisted  his  father  in  this  war,  and  left  the  country  at  the  same 
time  with  him,  and  fled  into  Ethiopia.  But  Cheremon  makes  him  to  have  been 
bom  in  a  certain  cave,  afler  his  father  was  dead,  and  that  he  then  overcame  the 
Jews  in  battle,  and  drove  them  into  Syria,  being  in  number  about  two  hundred 
thousand.  O  the  levity  of  the  man  !  For  he  had  neither  told  us  who  these  three 
6imdred  and  eighty  thousand  were,  nor  how  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
perished  ;  whether  they  fell  in  war  or  went  over  to  Ramesses.  And  what  is  the 
trangest  of  all,  it  is  not  possible  to  leani  out  of  him  who  they  were  whom  ho 
calls  Jews,  or  to  which  of  these  two  parties  he  applies  that  denomination  : 
Whether  to  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  leprous  people,  or  to  the  three  hun. 
dred  and  eighty  thousand  that  were  about  Pelusium.  But,  perhaps,  it  will  bo 
looked  upon  as  a  silly  thing  in  me  to'*%ake  any  larger  confutation  of  such 
writers  as  sufficiently  confute  themselves ;  for  had  they  been  only  confuted  \^y 
other  men,  it  had  been  more  tolerable. 

34.  I  shall  now  add  to  these  accounts  about  Manetho  and  Cheremon,  some- 
what  about  Lysimachus,  who  had  taken  the  same  topic  of  falsehood  with  those 
forementioned,  but  hath  gone  far  beyond  them  in  the  incredible  nature  of  his  for^ 
geries,  which  plainly  demonstrates  that  he  contrived  them  out  of  his  virulent  ha. 
Ired  of  our  nation.  His  words  are  these  : — "  The  people  of  the  Jews  being  le* 
prous,  and  scabby,  and  subject  to  certain  other  kinds  of  distempers,  in  tho  dayt 
of  Bocchoris,  king  of  Egypt,  they  fled  to  the  temples,  and  got  their  food  there 
by  begging ;  and  as  the  numbers  were  very  great  that  were  fallen  under  these 
A^eases,  there  arose  a  scarcity  in  Egypt.  Hereupon  Bocchoris,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
•tot  some  to  consult  the  oracle  of  [Jupiter]  Hammon  about  this  scarcity.  The 
god's  answer  was  this,  that  he  must  purge  his  temples  of  impure  and  impious 
men,  by  expelling  them  out  of  those  temples  into  desert  places ;  but  as  to  the 
scabby  and  leprous  people  he  must  drown  them,  and  purge  his  temples,  the  sun 
having  an  indignation  at  these  men's  being  suffered  to  live  ;  and  by  this  means 
the  land  will  bring  forth  its  fruits.  Upon  Bocchoris's  having  received  these  ora- 
cles, he  called  for  their  priests  and  the  attendants  upon  their  altars,  and  ordered 
them  to  make  a  collection  of  the  impure  people,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  sol. 
diers,  to  carry  them  away  into  the  desert,  but  to  take  the  leprous  people  and  wrap 
them  in  sheets  of  lead,  and  let  them  down  into  the  sea.  Hereupon  tho  scabby 
end  leprous  people  were  drowned,  and  the  rest  were  gotten  together  and  sent 
into  desert  places,  in  order  to  be  exposed  to  destruction.  In  this  case  they  as. 
sembled  themselvp.s  together,  and  took  counsel  what  they  should  do,  and  detci . 
mined  that,  as  the  night  was  coming  on,  they  should  kindle  fires  and  lamps,  and 
keep  watch :  that  they  also  should  fast  the  next  night,  and  propitiate  the  gods, 
in  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  them :  that  on  the  next  day  there  was  one 
Bioses,  who  advised  them  that  they  should  venture  upon  a  journey,  and  go  along 
one  road,  till  they  should  come  to  places  fit  for  habitation  :  that  he  charged  them 
to  have  no  kind  regards  for  any  man,  nor  give  good  counsel  to  any,  but  always 
lo  advise  them  for  the  worst,  and  to  overturn  all  those  temples  and  altars  of  the 
gods  they  should  meet  with :  that  the  rest  commended  what  he  had  said  with  one 
consent,  and  did  what  they  had  resolved  on,  and  so  travelled  over  the  desert : 
Buf  that  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  being  over,  they  came  to  a  country  in. 
habited ,  and  that  there  they  abused  the  men,  and  plundered  and  burnt  their 
temples  «  and  then  came  into  that  land  which  is  called  Judea^  and  there  they  built  a 
city,  and  dwelt  therein  ;  and  that  their  city  was  named  Hierasyla,  from  this  their 
robbinj;  of  the  temples ;  but  that  still,  upon  the  success  they  had  afterwards,  they, 
in  time  changed  its  denomination,  that  it  might  not  be  a  reproach  to  them,  an^ 
called  th*)  city  Hierosolyma,  and  themselves  Hierosolymiies." 
«S5.  Nov'  tuiM  man  did  not  discover  and  mention  the  same  king  with  the  othern 

vn.  II. 
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but  (bigned  a  newer  name,  and,  passing  by  the  dream  and  the  Egyptian  prophet, 
he  brings  him  to  [Jupiter]  Hammon,  in  order  to  gain  oracles  about  scabby  and 
leprous  people ;  for  he  says,  that  the  multitude  of  Jews  were  gathered  togethei 
at  the  temples.  Now  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ascribes  this  name  to  these  le- 
pers,  or  to  those  that  were  subject  to  such  diseases  among  the  Jews  only ;  for  be 
describes  them  as  a  people  of  the  Jews.  What  people  does  he  mean  ?  foreigner^ 
or  those  of  that  country  7  Why,  then,  dost  thou  call  them  Jews,  if  they  were 
Egyptians  ?  But  if  they  were  foreigners,  why  dost  thou  not  tell  us  whence  the\ 
came  ?  And  how  could  it  be,  that  after  the  king  had  drowned  many  of  them  in 
ihe  sea,  and  ejected  the  rest  into  desert  places,  there  should  be  stiJl  so  great  i 
multitude  remaining  ?  Or  afler  what  manner  did  they  pass  over  the  deseit,  aod 
get  the  land  which  we  now  dwell  in,  and  build  our  city,  and  that  temple  which 
hath  been  so  famous  among  all  mankind  7  And,  besides,  he  ought  to  have  spo 
ken  more  about  our  legislator  than  by  giving  us  his  bare  name ;  and  to  have  in 
formed  us  of  what  nation  he  was,  and  what  parents  he  was  derived  from ;  and  to 
have  assigned  the  reasons  why  he  undertook  to  make  such  laws  concerning  the 
gods,  and  concerning  matters  of  injustice  with  regard  to  men  during  that  jouN 
ney  :  For,  in  case  the  people  were  by  birth  Egyptians,  they  would  not  on  a  sud« 
den  have  so  easily  changed  the  customs  of  their  country  :  and  in  case  they  had 
been  foreigners,  they  had  for  certain  some  laws  or  other,  which  had  been  kept 
by  them  from  long  custom.  It  is  true,  that  with  regard  to  those  who  had  ejected 
them,  they  might  have  sworn  never  to  bear  good  will  to  them,  and  might  have 
had  a  plausible  reason  for  so  doing :  but  if  these  men  resolved  to  wage  an  im- 
olacable  war  against  all  men,  in  case  thoy  had  acted  as  wickedly  as  he  relates 
of  them,  and  this  while  they  wanted  the  assistance  of  all  men,  this  demonstrate! 
a  kind  of  mad  conduct  indeed  ;  but  not  of  the  men  themselves,  but  very  gready 
80  of  him  that  tells  such  lies  about  them.  He  hath  also  impudence  enough  to 
•ay,  that  a  name  implying  robbers*  of  the  temples  was  given  to  their  city,  and 
thai  this  name  was  afterward  changed.  The  reason  of  which  is  plain,  that  the 
former  name  brought  reproach  and  hatred  upon  them  in  the  times  of  their  pos- 
tehty,  while  it  seems  those  that  built  the  city  thought  they  did  honour  to  the  citj 
by  giving  it  such  a  name.  So  we  see  that  this  fine  fellow  had  such  an  unbounded 
inclination  to  reproach  us,  that  he  did  not  understand  that  robbery  of  temples  ie 
not  expressed  by  the  same  word  and  name  among  the  Jews  as  it  is  among  the 
Greeks.  But  why  should  a  man  say  any  more  to  a  person  that  tolls  sucii  uiipu- 
dent  lies  7  However,  since  this  book  is  arisen  to  a  competent  length,  I  will  mike 
another  beginning,  and  endeavour  to  add  what  still  remains  to  perfect  my  desiga 
in  the  following  book. 


BOOK  U. 

^  1.  In  the  former  book,  most  honoured  Epaphroditus,  I  have  demonstrated  ooi 
antiquity,  and  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said  from  the  writings  of  the 
>  Phoenicians,  and  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians.  I  have,  moreover  produced  many 
of  the  Grecian  writers  as  witnesses  thereto.  I  have  also  made  a  refutation  of 
Manetho  and  Cheremon,  and  of  certain  others  of  our  enemies.  I  shall  now,'| 
liierefore,  begin  a  confutation  of  the  remaining  authors  who  have  written  an} 


f  Tbe  forrrier  part  of  this  second  book  is  written  against  the  calumnies  of  Anion,  and  then,  mtm 
•rieflTt  against  the  Ilk*  calumnies  of  ApoUonius  Molo.  But  after  that,  Josephus:eaves  offany  meit 
fbfticulaz  re|>ly  to  those  adversaries  of  the  Jews,  and  gives  us  a  large  and  excellent  description  and 
•ivHicatJon  of  that  theocracy  which  was  settled  Sot  the  Jewish  nation  by  Motet,  their  ^reat  legislaioi 
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thing  against  us ;  although  I  confess  I  have  had  a  doubt  upon  me  about  Apion*  the 
grammarian,  whether  I  ought  to  take  the  trouble  of  confuting  him  or  not ;  fcr 
some  of  his  writings  contain  much  the  same  accusations  which  the  others  have 
laid  against  us ;  some  things  that  he  hath  added  are  vary  frigid  and  contemptible ; 
and  for  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  says,  it  is  very  scurrilous,  and  to  speak  no 
more  than  the  plain  truth,  it  shows  him  to  be  a  very  unlearned  person  ;  and  what 
he  lays  together  looks  like  the  work  of  a  man  of  very  bad  morals,  and  of  one  no 
better  in  his  whole  life  than  a  mountebank.  Yet  because  there  are  a  great  many 
men  so  very  foolish,  that  they  are  rather  caught  by  such  orations  than  by  what 
is  written  with  care,  and  take  pleasure  in  reproaching  other  men,  and  cannot 
abide  to  hear  them  commended,  I  thought  it  to  be  necessary  no^  to  let  this  man 
eo  off  without  examination,  who  had  written  such  an  accusation  against  us,  as  if 
he  would  bring  us  to  make  an  answer  in  open  court :  for  I  also  have  observed, 
that  many  men  are  very  much  delighted,  when  thoy  see  a  man  who  first  began  to 
reproach  another,  to  be  himself  exposed  to  contempt  on  account  of  the  vices  he 
hath  himself  been  guilty  of.  However,  it  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  go  over  this 
man's  discourse,  nor  to  know  plainly  what  he  means;  yet  does  he  seem,  amidst  a 
great  confusion  and  disorder  in  his  falsehoods,  to  produce,  in  the  first  place,  such 
things  as  resemble  what  we  have  examined  already,  and  relate  to  the  departure 
of  our  forefathers  out  of  Egypt :  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  accuses  those  Jews 
that  are  inhabitants  of  Alexandria;  as,  in  the  third  place,  he  mixes  with  those 
things  such  accusations  as  concern  the  sacred  purifications  with  the  other  legal 
rites  used  in  the  temple. 

2.  Now,  although  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  have  already  demonstrated,  and 
that  abundantly  more  than  was  necessary,  that  our  fathers  were  not  originally 
Egyptians,  nor  were  thence  expelled,  neither  on  account  of  bodily  diseases  oi 
any  other  calamities  of  that  sort ;  yet  will  I  briefly  take  notice  of  what  Apion  adds 
upon  that  subject :  for  in  his  third  book,  which  relates  to  the  afiairs  of  Egypt  he 
speaks  thus : — "  I  have  heard  of  the  ancient  men  of  Egypt,  that  Moses  was  of 
Heliopolis,  and  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  follow  the  customs  of  his  fore 
fathers,  and  offered  his  prayers  in  the  open  air  towards  the  city  walls;  but  tha* 
he  reduced  them  all  to  be  directed  towards  sunrising,  which  was  agreeable  to  the 
situation  of  Heliopolis :  that  he  also  set  up  pillars  instead  of  gnomons,f  under 
which  was  represented  a  cavity  like  that  of  a  boat,  and  the  shadow  that  fell 
from  their  tops  fell  down  upon  that  cavity,  that  it  might  go  round  about  the  like 
course  as  the  sun  itself  goes  round  in  the  other."  This  is  that  wonderful  relation 
which  we  have  given  us  by  this  great  grammarian.  But  that  it  is  a  false  one  is 
so  plain,  that  it  stands  in  need  of  few  words  to  prove  it,  but  is  manifest  from  the 
works  of  Moses ;  for  when  he  erected  the  first  tabernacle  to  God,  he  did  himself 
neither  give  order  for  any  such  kind  of  a  representation  to  bo  made  at  it,  nor  or 
dain  that  those  that  came  after  him  should  make  such  a  one.  Moreover,  when, 
iP  a  future  age,  Solomon  built  his  temple  in  Jerusalem,  he  avoided  all  such  need- 
less decorations  as  Apion  hath  here  devised.  He  says  farther, — "  How  he  had 
heard  of  the  ancient  men,  that  Moses  was  of  Heliopolis."  To  be  sure  that  wa« 
because  being  a  younger  man  himself,  he  believed  those  that  by  their  elder  age 
were  acquainted  and  conversed  with  him !  \ow  this  grammarian  as  he  was 
could  not  certainly  tell  which  was  the  poet  Homer's  country,  no  more  than  he 
could  which  was  the  country  of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  comparatively  but  a  little 
while  ago  ;  yet  does  he  thus  easily  determine  the  age  of  Moses,  who  preceded 
them  such  a  vast  number  of  years,  as  depending  on  his  ancient  men's  relation 
which  shows  how  notorious  a  liar  he  was.  But  then  as  to  this  chronological  de 
termination  of  the  time  wh^sn  he  says  he  brought  the  leprous  people,  the  blind  anc 

•  *"  >"•?'!  bv  Tiberius,  Cymhalum  MunJi,  the  drum  of  the  world. 

«    Tnis  •ir<'tns  to  have  Ik'en  the  first  dial  Miat  had  been  inide  in  F-^yvt^  and  was  a  little  iwfoie  ilie  unit 
l^v  Ahnz  made  his  [fir^x]  dial  in  Judca,  and  about  anno  7a'i,  in  the  nrjit  year  oi'thc  leveuin  OijrinpM 
A  %»e  6ni)i  see  preicntty.    See  2  Kings,  xx.  11 ;  iMiah,  xxxviii.  :s. 
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toe  lame  out  of  Egypt,  see  how  well  this  most  accurate  grammaritid  of  ourt 
agrees  with  those  that  have  written  before  him.  Manetho  says,  that  tne  Jewi 
departed  out  of  Egypt  in  the  roign  of  Tethmosis,  three  hundred  and  ninet}'-three 
^ears  before  Danaus  fled  to  Argos ;  Lysimachus  says  it  was  under  king  Boc- 
choris,  that  is,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago ;  Molo  and  some  others 
determined  it  as  every  one  pleased  ;  but  this  Apion  of  ours,  as  deserving  to  be 
believed  before  them,  hath  determined  it  exactly  to  have  been  in  the  seventh 
Olympiad,  and  the  first  year  of  that  Olympiad  ;  the  very  same  year  in  which  he 
says  that  Carthage  was  built  by  the  Phcrnicians.  The  reason  why  he  added  tbis 
building  of  Carthage  was,  to  be  sure,  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to  strengthen  hit 
assertion  by  so  evident  a  character  of  chronology.  But  he  was  not  aware  thai 
this  character  confutes  his  assertion  ;  for  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  Phccniciao 
records  as  the  time  of  the  first  coming  of  their  colony  to  Carthage,  they  relate, 
that  Hirom  their  king  was  above  a  hundred  and  fifly  years  earlier  than  the  build- 
ing  of  Carthage,  concerning  whom  I  have  formerly  produced  testimonials  out  of 
those  PhoBuician  records ;  as  also  that  this  Hirom  was  a  friend  of  Solomon  wheo 
he  was  building  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  gave  him  great  assistance  in  his 
building  that  temple  ;  while  still  Solomon  himself  built  that  temple  six  hundred 
and  twelve  years  aficr  the  Jews  came  out  of  Egypt.  As  for  the  numuer  of  those 
that  were  expelled  out  of  Eg}'pt,  he  hath  contrived  to  have  the  very  name  num. 
her  with  Lysimachus,  and  says  they  were  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  He  then 
assigns  a  certain  wonderful  and  plausible  occasion  for  the  name  of  Sadbaih ;  foi 
he  says,  that  **  when  the  Jews  had  travelled  a  six  days  journey,  they  had  buboes 
in  their  groins  ;  and  that  on  this  account  it  was  that  they  rested  on  the  seventh 
day,  as  having  gotten  safely  to  that  country  which  is  now  called  Judea ;  that  tlien 
they  preserved  the  language  of  the  Egyptians,  and  called  that  day  the  Sabbath ;  for 
that  malady  of  buboes  in  their  groin  was  named  Sabbatoiis  by  the  Egyptians." 
And  would  not  a  man  now  laugh  at  this  fellow's  trifling,  or  rather  hate  his  impu. 
dence  in  writing  thus  ?  We  must,  it  seems,  take  it  for  granted  that  all  these  bun. 
dred  and  ten  thousand  men  must  have  these  buboes.  But,  for  certain,  if  those 
men  had  been  blind  and  lame,  and  had  all  sorts  of  distempers  upon  them,  as 
Apion  says  they  had,  they  could  not  have  gone  one  single  day's  journey  :  but  if 
they  had  all  been  able  to  travel  over  a  largo  desert,  and  besides  that  to  fight  and 
conquer  those  that  oppose  them,  thoy  had  not  all  of  them  had  buboes  on  tb^ir 
'  groins  afler  the  sixth  day  was  over  ,  for  no  such  distemper  comes  naturally  and 
of  necessity  upon  those  that  travel ;  but  still,  when  there  are  many  ten  thousands 
in  a  camp  together,  they  constantly  marched  a  settled  space  [in  a  day].  Nor  is 
it  at  all  probable  that  such  a  thing  should  happen  by  chance  ;  this  would  be  pro- 
digiously absurd  to  be  supposed.  However,  our  admirable  author  Apion  had  be- 
fore  told  us,  that  "  they  came  to  Judea  in  six  days  time  ;"  and  again,  that  "  Moses 
went  up  to  a  mountain  that  lay  between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  which  was  called 
Sinaiy  and  was  concealed  there  forty  days,  and  that  when  he  came  down  from 
thence  he  gave  laws  to  the  Jews."  But,  then,  how  was  it  possible  for  them  to 
tarry  forty  days  in  a  desert  place,  where  there  was  no  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  pass  all  over  the  country  between  that  and  Judea  in  the  six  days  7  And 
as  for  this  grammatical  translation  of  the  word  Sabbath,  it  either  contains  an  in- 
stance i>f  his  great  impudence  or  gross  ignorance  ;  for  the  words  S€ibbo  and 
Sabbath  are  widely  difierent  from  one  another ;  for  the  word  Sabbath  in  the 
Jewish  language  denotes  rest  from  all  sorts  of  work  ;  but  the  word  iSa66o,  as  he 
aiiv.ms,  denotes  among  the  Egyptians  the  malady  of  a  bubo  in  the  groin. 

3.  This  is  that  novel  account  which  the  Eg}^ptian  Apion  gives  us  concerning 
tne  Jews'  departure  out  of  Egypt,  and  is  no  better  than  a  contrivance  of  his  own. 
Bu*.  why  should  we  wonder  at  the  lies  he  tells  us  about  our  forefathers,  when  he 
affirms  them  to  be  of  Egyptian  original,  when  he  lies  also  about  himself?  for  al 
though  he  was  born  at  Oasis  in  Egypt,  he  pretends  to  be,  as  a  man  may  say,  tb9 
top  man  of  all  the  Egyptians ,  yet  does  he  forswear  his  real  country  and  progeni 
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on,  and,  by  falsely  pretending  to  be  born  at  Alejandria,  cannot  deny  tbe  pravity 
•f  his  family  ;  for  you  see  how  justly  he  calls  those  Egyptians  whom  he  hates 
and  endeavours  to  reproach  ;  for  had  he  not  deemed  Egyptians  to  be  a  name  of 
great  reproach,  he  would  not  have  avoided  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  himself, 
as  we  know  that  those  who  brag  of  their  own  countries  value  themselves  uptm 
the  denomination  they  acquire  thereby,  and  reprove  such  as  unjustly  lay  claim 
thereto.  As  for  the  Egyptians'  claim  to  be  of  our  kindred,  they  do  it  on  one  o( 
the  following  accounts: — I  mean  either  as  they  value  themselves  upon  it,  and 
pretend  to  bear  that  relation  to  us  ;  or  else  as  they  would  draw  us  in  to  bo  par. 
takers  of  their  own  infamy.  But  this  fine  fellow  Apion  seems  to  broach  this  re. 
proachful  appellation  against  us,  [that  we  were  onginally  Egyptians,]  in  order  to 
bestow  it  on  the  Alexandrians  as  a  reward  for  the  privilege  they  had  given  him 
of  being  a  fellow  citizen  with  them  :  he  also  is  apprized  of  the  ill  will  the  Alex* 
andrians  bear  to  those  Jews  who  are  their  fellow  citizens,  and  so  proposes  to 
himself  to  reproach  them,  although  he  must  thereby  include  all  the  other  Egyp- 
tians also  ;  while  in  both  cases  he  is  no  better  than  an  impudent  liar. 

4.  But  let  us  now  see  what  those  heavy  and  wicked  crimes  are  which  Apion 
charges  upon  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  "  They  came,"  says  he,  "  out  of  Syria, 
and  inhabited  near  the  tempestuous  sea,  and  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dashing  of  the  waves."  Now,  if  the  place  of  habitation  includes  any  thing  that 
ia  reproachful,  this  man  reproaches  not  his  own  real  country  [Egypt,]  but  what 
he  pretends  to  be  his  own  country,  Alexandria  ;  for  all  are  agreed  in  this,  that 
the  part  of  that  city  which  is  near  the  sea  is  the  best  part  of  all  for  habitation. 
Now,  if  the  Jews  gained  that  part  of  the  city  by  force,  and  have  kept  it  hitherto 
without  impeachment,  this  is  a  mark  of  their  valour :  but  in  reality  it  was  Alex. 
ander  himself  that  gave  them  that  place  for  their  habitation,  when  they  obtaineil 
equal  privileges  there  with  the  Macedonians.  Nor  can  I  devise  what  Apion 
would  have  said,  had  their  habitation  been  at  Necropolis,*  and  not  been  fixed 
hard  by  the  royal  palace,  [as it  is;]  nor  had  their  nation  had  the  denominatioc 
of  Macedoniaif^  given  them  till  this  very  day,  [as  they  have.]  Had  tbis  man 
now  read  the  epistles  of  King  Alexander,  or  those  of  Ptulemy,  the  son  of  Lagusv 
or  met  with  the  writings  of  the  succeeding  kings,  or  that  pillar  which  is  still  stand 
ing  at  Alexandria,  and  contains  the  privileges  which  the  great  [Julius]  Ciesar 
bestowed  upon  the  Jews ;  had  this  mnn,  1  say,  known  these  records,  and  yet 
hath  the  impudence  to  write  in  contradiction  to  them,  he  hath  shown  himself  to 
be  a  wicked  man  :  but  if  he  knew  nothing  of  these  records,  he  hath  shown  him- 
aelf  to  be  a  man  very  ignorant :  nay,  when  he  appears  to  wonder  how  Jews 
could  be  called  Alexandrians,  this  is  another  like  instance  of  his  ignorance  :  for 
all  such  as  are  called  out  to  be  colonies,  although  they  be  ever  so  far  remote 
from  one  another  in  their  original,  receive  their  names  from  Chose  that  bring  them 
to  their  new  habitations.  And  what  occasion  is  there  to  speak  of  others,  when 
those  of  us  Jews  that  dwelt  at  Antioch  are  named  Aniiochians,  because  Seleucus 
the  founder  of  that  city  gave  them  the  privileges  belonging  thereto  ?  Atler  the  like 
manner,  do  those  Jews  that  inhabit  Ephesus  and  the  other  cities  of  Ionia  enjoy 
the  same  name  with  those  that  were  originally  born  there,  by  the  grant  of  the 
•ucceeding  princes  :  nay,  the  kindness  and  humanity  of  the  Romans  hath  been 
00  great,  that  it  hath  granted  leave  to  almost  all  others  to  take  the  same  name 
of  Romans  upon  them  ;  I  mean  not  particular  men  only,  but  entire  and  lurge 
nations  themselves  also ;  for  those  anciently  named  /^?ri,  and  Tyrrheni^  and 
Sabiniy  are  now  called  Romani.  And  if  Apion  reject  this  wnv  of  obtHiriiiig 
the  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  Alexandria,  let  him  abstain  from  calling  himself  an 
Alexandrian  hereaflcr  ;  for  otherwise  how  can  he  who  was  born  in  the  very  heart 
of  Egypt  be  an  Alexandrian,  if  this  way  of  accepting  such  a  privilece,  of  wh.ch  ho 
irould  have  us  deprived,  be  once  abrogated  7  although,  indeed,  these  Romanv,  wh« 

*  Tb«  burial-olace  for  dead  bodies,  at  I  tiippoea 
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are  no^  the  lords  of  the  habitable  earth,  have  forbidden  the  Egyptians  to  hwt 
the  privileges  of  any  city  whatsoever;  while  this  fine  fellow,  who  is  willing tr 
partake  of  such  a  privilege  himself  as  he  is  forbidden  to  make  use  of,  endet 
vours  by  calumnies  to  dcpiive  those  of  it  that  have  justly  received  it :  for  Aki 
ander  did  not,  therefore,  get  some  of  our  nation  to  Alexandria,  because  he  wanted 
inhabitants  for  this  his  city,  on  whose  building  he  had  bestowed  so  much  pains: 
but  this  was  given  to  our  people  as  a  reward,  because  he  had,  upon  a  careful 
trial,  found  them  all  to  have  been  men  of  virtue  and  fidelity  to  him  ;  for,  as  He 
cateussays  concerning  us,  '*  Alexander  honoured  our  nation  to  such  a  degree 
that,  for  the  equity  and  the  fidelity  which  the  Jews  had  exhibited  to  him,  he  per 
mitted  them  to  hold  the  country  of  Samaria  free  from  tribute.  Of  the  same  roiod 
also  was  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  La<;u8,  as  to  those  Jews  who  dwelt  at  Alexandria:" 
for  he  intrusted  the  fortresses  of  Egypt  into  their  hands,  as  believing  they  would 
keep  them  faithfully  and  valiantly  for  him  ;  and  when  he  was  desirous  to  secure 
the  government  of  Cyrene  and  the  other  cities  of  Libya  to  himself,  he  sent  t 
party  of  Jews  to  inhabit  them.  And  for  his  successor  Ptolemy,  who  was  called 
Pkiladelpkus^  he  did  not  only  set  all  those  of  our  nation  free  who  were  captives 
under  him^  but  did  frequently*  give  money  [for  their  ransom ;]  and,  what  was  his 
greatest  work  of  all,  he  had  a  great  desire  of  knowing  our  laws  and  of  obtaining 
the  books  of  our  sacred  scriptures :  accordingly,  he  desired  that  such  men  might 
be  sent  him  as  might  interpret  our  law  to  him  ;  and  in  order  to  have  them  well 
compiled,  he  committed  that  care  to  no  ordinary  persons,  but  ordained  that  I)e. 
metrius  Phalereus,  and  Andreas,  and  Aristeas ;  tlic  first,  Demetrius,  the  most 
learned  person  of  his  age,  and  the  others  such  as  were  intrusted  with  the  guard 
of  his  body,  should  take  the  care  of  this  matter :  nor  would  he  certainly  have 
been  so  desirous  of  learning  our  law  and  the  philosophy  of  our  nation,  had  ht 
despised  the  men  that  made  use  of  it,  or  had  he  not,  indeed,  had  them  in  greai 
admiration. 

5.  Now,  this  Apion  was  unacquainted  with  almost  all  the  kings  of  those  Mace 
donians  whom  he  pretends  to  have  been  his  progenitors ;  who  were  yet  very  well 
affected  towards  us :  for  the  third  of  those  Ptolemins,  who  was  called  Euergetes^ 
when  he  had  gotten  possession  of  all  Syria  by  force,  did  not  offer  his  thank-of 
ferings  to  the  Egyptian  gods  for  hrs  victory,  but  came  to  Jerusalem,  and,  accord, 
ing  to  our  own  laws,  oliered  many  sacrifices  to  God,  and  dedicated  to  him  such 
gitls  as  were  suitable  to  such  a  victory :  and  as  for  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  hit 
wife  Cleopatra,  they  committed  their  whole  kingdom  to  Jews,  when  Onias  and 
Dositlieus,  both  Jews,  whose  names  are  laughed  at  by  Apion,  were  the  generals 
of  their  whole  army.  But  certainly,  instead  of  reproaching  them,  he  ought  toad 
mire  their  actions,  and  return  them  thanks  for  saving  Alexandria,  whose  citizen 
he  pretends  to  be :  for  when  these  Alexandrians  were  making  war  with  Cleopatra 
the  queen,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined,  these  Jews  brought  them 
to  terms  of  agreement,  and  freed  them  from  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war.  **  But 
then/'  says  Apion,  "  Onias  brought  a  small  army  aflerward  upon  the  city,  at  the 
time  when  Thermus  the  Roman  ambassador  was  there  present."  Yes,  do  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  and  that  he  did  rightiy  and  very  justly  in  so  doing;  for  that  Ptolemy 
who  was  called  Physco,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor,  came  from  Cy- 
lene,  and  would  have  ejected  Cleopatra  as  well  as  her  sons  out  of  their  kingdom, 
that  he  might  obtain  it  for  himself  unjustly. t  ^^or  this  cause,  then,  it  was,  thai 
Onias  undertook  a  war  against  him  on  Cleopatra's  account ;  nor  would  he  desert 
that  trust  the  royal  family  had  reposed  in  him  in  their  distress.  Accordingly,  God 
gave  a  remarkable  attestation  to  his  righteous  procedure ;  for  when  Ptolemy 

■  F'*r  ^>x-t*.'<,  or  frequenili/,  I  woulii  here  read  to^X*,  a  gr«a/  deal  of  money ;  for  we,  indeed,  trad 
tx)lh  in  Aristeas  and  Jospphus,  that  this  Ftolemv  Fhiladelphus  once  gave  a  very  sreat  sum  of  monev  to  re- 
deem above  lOU.tNK)  Jewi«h  captives,  but  not  o/any  sums  of  money,  which  he  disbursed  iti  their  accotioi 
•t  o»K.^r  tiiiie>.  iJiai  I  kii<>\v<;K 

*  Utire  bf^iiu  ^  givui  licfect  in  the  Greek  copy;  but  the  old  Liiun  version  fully  supplies  t&at  < 
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Dbyaco*  had  the  presumption  to  fight  against  Onias's  army,  and  had  caught  all 
the  Jetvs  that  were  in  the  city  [Alexandria,]  with  their  children  and  wives,  and 
exposed  them  naked  and  in  bonds  to  his  elephants,  that  they  might  be  trodden 
upon  and  destroyed ;  and  when  he  had  made  those  elephants  drunk  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  event  praveo  contrary  to  his  preparations ;  for  these  elephants  IcA  the 
Jews  who  were  exposed  to  them,  and  fell  violently  upon  Physco's  friends,  and  slew 
a  great  number  of  them :  nay,  atter  this,  Ptolemy  saw  a  terrible  ghost,  which  pro. 
hibited  his  hurting  those  men :  his  very  concubine  whom  ho  loved  so  well,  some 
call  her  Ithaca  and  others  Irene^  making  supplication  to  him,  that  he  would  no* 
perpetrate  so  great  a  wickedness.  So  he  complied  with  her  request,  and  repented 
of  what  he  either  had  already  done  or  was  about  to  do ;  whence  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  do  with  good  reason  celebrate  this  day,  on  the  account 
that  they  had  thereon  been  vouchsafed  such  an  evident  deliverance  from  God. 
However,  Apion,  the  common  calumniator  of  men,  hath  the  presumption  to  ac- 
cuse the  Jews  for  making  this  war  against  Physco,  when  he  ought  to  have  com- 
mended them  for  the  same.  This  man  also  makes  mention  of  Cleopatra  the  last 
queen  of  Alexandria,  and  abuses  **s,  because  she  was  ungrateful  to  us ;  whereas 
he  ought  to  have  reproved  her,  who  indulged  herself  in  all  kinds  of  injustice  and 
wicked  practices,  both  with  regard  to  her  nearest  relations  and  husbands  who  had 
lOved  her,  and,  indeed,  in  general,  with  regard  to  all  the  Romans,  and  those  em- 
perors that  were  her  benefactors ;  who  also  had  her  sister  Arsinoe  slain  in  a  tem- 
ple, when  she  had  done  her  no  harm :  moreover,  she  had  her  brother  slain  by 
private  treachery,  and  she  destroyed  the  gods  of  her  country  and  the  sepulchres 
of  her  progenitors ;  and  while  she  had  received  her  kingdom  from  the  first  Csesar 
she  had  the  impudence  to  rebel  against  his  sonf  and  successor:  nay,  she  cor 
lupted  Antony  with  her  love-tricks,  and  rendered  him  an  enemy  to  his  country 
and  made  him  treacherous  to  his  friends,  and  [by  his  means]  despoiled  some  of 
their  royal  authority,  and  forced  others  in  her  madness  to  act  wickedly.  But  what 
need  I  enlarge  upon  this  head  any  farther,  when  she  lefl  Antony  in  his  fight  at 
aea,  though  he  were  her  husband,  and  the  father  of  their  common  children,  and 
compelled  him  to  resign  up  his  government,  with  the  army,  and  to  follow  her  [into 
Egypt :]  nay,  when  last  of  all  Csesar  had  taken  Alexandria,  she  came  to  that 
pitch  of  cruelty,  that  she  declared  she  had  some  hopes  of  preserving  her  affairs 
still,  in  case  she  could  kill  the  Jews,  though  it  were  with  her  own  hand  ;  to  such 
a  degree  of  barbarity  and  perfidiousness  had  she  arrived.  And  doth  any  one 
think  that  we  cannot  boast  ourselves  of  any  thing,  if,  as  Apion  says,  this  queen 
did  not  at  a  time  of  famine  distribute  wheat  among  us  ?  However,  she  at  length 
met  with  the  punishment  she  deserved.  As  for  us  Jews,  wc  appeal  to  the  great 
Csesar  what  assistance  we  brought  him,  and  what  fidelity  we  showed  to  him 
against  the  Egyptians ;  as  also,  to  the  senate  and  its  decrees,  and  the  epistles  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  whereby  our  merits  [to  the  Romans]  are  justified.  Apion  ought 
to  have  looked  upon  those  epistles,  and,  in  particular,  to  have  examined  the  tcsti. 
monies  given  on  our  behalf  under  Alexander  and  all  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  and  of  the  greatest  Roman  emperors.  And  if  Germanicus  waa 
not  able  to  make  a  distribution  of  com  to  all -the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  that 
only  shows  what  a  barren  time  it  was,  and  how  great  a  want  there  was  then  of 
com,  bjt  tends  nething  to  the  accusation  of  the  Jews ;  for  what  all  the  emperors 
have  t.iought  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  is  well  known ;  for  this  distribution  of  wheat 
was  no  otherwise  omitted  with  regard  to  the  Jews  than  it  was  with  regard  to  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Alexandria.  But  they  still  were  desirous  to  preserve  what  the 
kings  had  formerly  intrusted  to  their  care,  1  mean  the  custody  of  the  river ;  nor 

•  Witt  error  is  here  generally  believed  to  have  been  committed  by  our  JoMphiiif  in  aKribing  a  dt!:ver 
ance  of  the  Jews  to  the  reign  o(  Ptolemy  Physco,  the  seventh  of  those  Ptolemies,  which  has  tieen  univet* 
IaUj  supposed  to  have  happened  under  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  fourth  of  them,  is  no  better  tnan  •  $ntm 
•fTor  of  the  moderns,  and  not  of  Joise^hus,  asi  have  jfuliy  nroved  iu  the  Autbeni  Hec.  pait  i  ;*  'M^ 
flM,  irv.  .ler  I  refer  the  inquisitive  redder- 

*  SMMf**  too,  aod  Af loptad  son. 
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did  those  kings  think  them  unworthy  of  having  the  entire  custody  thereof  upoi 
all  occasions. 

6.  But,  besides  this,  Apion  objects  to  us  thus. — "  If  the  Jews/'  says  he,  ^  be 
citizens  ot  Alexandria,  why  do  they  not  worship  the  same  gods  with  the  Alexan* 
iJrians  ?"  To  which  I  give  this  answer  : — Since  you  are  yourselves  Egypt iam^ 
why  do  you  fight  it  out  one  against  another,  and  have  implacable  wars  about  youi 
religion?  At  this  rate,  we  must  not  call  you  all  Egyptians^  nor,  indeed,  in  gene, 
i-al  mefif  because  you  breed  up  with  great  care  beasts  of  a  nature  quite  contrar]^ 
to  that  of  men,  although  the  nature  of  all  men  seems  to  be  one  and  the  same. 
Now,  if  there  be  such  differences  in  opinion  among  you  Egyptians,  why  are  yoo 
surprised  that  those  who  came  to  Alexandria  from  another  country,  and  Lad  origin 
nal  laws  of  their  own  before,  should  persevere  in  the  observance  of  those  laws? 
But  still  he  charges  us  with  being  the  authors  of  sedition  :  which  accusation,  if  it  he 
a  just  one,  why  is  it  not  laid  against  us  all,  since  we  are  known  to  be  all  of  one 
mind  ?  Moreover,  those  that  search  into  such  matters  will  soon  discover,  that  tli« 
authors  of  sedition  have  been  such  citizens  of  Alexandria  as  Apion  is  ;  for  while 
they  were  the  Grecians  and  Macedonians  who  were  in  possession  of  this  city, 
there  was  no  sedition  raised  against  us,  and  we  were  permitted  to  observe  our 
ancient  solemnities  ;  but  when  the  number  of  the  Egyptians  therein  came  to  be 
considerable,  the  times  grew  confused,  and  then  these  seditions  brake  out  still 
more  and  more,  while  our  people  continued  uncorrupted.  These  Egyptians, 
therefore,  were  the  authors  of  these  troubles,  who  not  having  the  constancy  of  Mace, 
donians,  nor  the  prudence  of  Grecians,  indulged  all  of  them  the  evil  manners  of 
Egyptians,  and  continued  their  ancient  hatred  against  us ;  for  what  is  here  so 
presumptuously  charged  upon  us,  is  owing  to  the  differences  that  are  amongst 
themselves ;  while  many  of  them  have  not  obtained  the  privileges  of  citizens  in 
proper  times,  but  style  those  who  are  well  known  to  have  had  that  privilege  ex- 
tended to  them  all  no  other  than  foreigners ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  kings  have  ever  formerly  beitowed  those  privileges  of  citizens  upon  Egyptians, 
no  more  than  have  the  emperors  done  it  more  lately  ;  while  it  was  Alexander  who 
mtroduced  us  into  this  city  at  first,  the  kings  augmented  our  privileges  therein,  and 
the  Romans  have  been  pleased  to  preserve  them  always  inviolable.  Moreover^ 
Apion  would  lay  a  blot  upon  us,  because  we  do  not  erect  images  for  our  ewDerors ; 
as  if  those  emperors  did  not  know  this  before,  or  stood  in  need  of  Apion  as  then 
defender  ;  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have  admired  the  magnanimity  and  modesty 
of  the  Romans,  whereby  they  do  not  compel  those  that  are  subject  to  them  to 
transgress  the  laws  of  their  countries,  but  are  willing  to  receive  the  honours 
due  to  them  afler  such  a  manner  as  those  who  are  to  pay  them  esteem  consistent 
with  piety  and  with  their  own  laws  ;  for  they  do  not  thank  people  for  conferring 
honours  upon  them,  when  they  are  compelled  by  violence  so  to  do.  Accordingly, 
since  the  Grecians  and  some  other  nations  think  it  a  right  thing  to  make  images; 
nay,  when  they  have  painted  the  pictures  of  their  parents,  and  wives,  and  chil- 
dren, they  exult  for  joy ;  and  some  there  are  who  take  pictures  for  themselves  of 
such  persons  as  were  no  way  related  to  them  ;  nay,  some  take  the  pictures  of 
such  servants  as  they  were  fond  of.  What  wonder  is  it,  then,  if  such  as  these 
appear  willing  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  their  princes  and  lords  ?  But^  then, 
our  legislator  hath  forbidden  us  to  make  images,  not  by  way  of  denunciation  be- 
forehand, that  the  Roman  authority  was  not  to  be  honoured,  but  as  despising  a 
thing  that  was  neither  necessary  nor  useful  for  either  God  or  man  ;  and  he  for- 
bade them,  as  we  shall  prove  hereailer,  to  make  these  images  for  any  part  of  the 
Kiimal  creatioUi  and  much  less  for  God  himself,  who  is  no  part  of  such  anima 
reation.  Yet  hath  our  legislator  nowhere  forbidden  us  to  pay  honours  to  wortht 
men,  provided  they  be  of  another  kind,  and  inferior  to  those  we  pay  to  God :  witi 
ivliich  honours  we  willingly  testify  our  respect  to  our  emperors  and  to  the  people 
M  Rome :  we  also  offer  perpetual  sacrifices  for  them ;  nor  do  we  only  offer  them 
rvi^ry  day  at  the  common  expenses  of  all  the  Jews,  but  although  we  offer  no  other 
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Mich  sacrifices  out  of  our  common  expenses,  no  not  for  our  own  children,  yet  do 
we  this  as  a  peculiar  honour  to  the  emperors,  and  to  them  alone,  while  we  do  the 
same  to  no  other  person  whomsoever.  And  let  this  suffice  for  an  answer  in  ge« 
ncrul  to  Apion,  as  to  what  he  says  with  relation  to  the  Alexandrian  Jews. 

7.  However,  I  caimot  but  admire  those  other  authors  who  furnished  this  man  with 
$ilch  his  materials ;  I  mean  Possidonius  and  Apoilonius  [the  son  of]  Molo,*  who, 
while  they  accuse  us  for  not  worshiping  the  same  gods  whom  others  worship, 
rhey  think  themselves  not  guilty  of  impiety  when  they  tell  lies  of  us,  and  framo 
absurd  and  reproachful  stories  about  our  temple  ;  whereas  it  is  a  most  shameful 
thing  for  free  men  to  forge  lies  on  any  occasion,  and  much  more  so  to  forge  them 
about  our  temple,  which  was  so  famous  over  all  the  world,  and  was  preserved  so 
facred  by  us ;  for  Apion  hath  the  impudence  to  pretend, — **  That  the  Jews  placea 
in  ass's  head  in  their  holy  place  •"  and  he  affirms, — '<  That  this  was  discovered 
when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  spoiled  our  temple,  and  found  that  ass's  head  there 
made  of  gold,  and  worth  a  great  deal  of  money."  To  this  my  first  answer  shall  be 
this  : — ^That  had  there  been  any  such  thing  among  us,  an  Egyptian  ought  by  uo 
means  to  have  thrown  it  in  our  teeth,  since  an  ass  is  not  a  more  contemptible  ani- 
mal  than**"*""!  and  goats,  and  other  such  creatures,  which  among  them  are  gods. 
But,  besides  this  answer,  I  say  farther,  how  comes  it  about  that  Apion  does  not 
understand  this  to  be  no  other  than  a  palpable  lie,  and  to  be  confuted  by  the  thing 
itself  as  utterly  incredible  ?  For  we  Jews  are  always  governed  by  the  same  laws, 
in  which  we  constantly  persevere  ;  and  although  many  misfortunes  have  befallen 
our  city,  as  the  like  have  befallen  others,  and  although  Theos  [Epiphanes,]  and 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  Licinius  Crassus,  and,  last  of  all,  Titus  Ctcsar,  have  con. 
quered  us  in  war,  and  gotten  possession  of  our  temple :  yet  have  they  none  of 
ihem  found  any  such  thing  there,  nor,  indeed,  any  thing  but  what  was  agreeable 
to  the  strictest  piety;  although  what  they  found  wo  are  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  t» 
other  nations.  But  for  Antiochus  [Epiphanes,]  he  had  no  just  cause  for  that  ra- 
rage  in  our  temple  that  he  made  ;  he  only  came  to  it  whon  he  wanted  money, 
without  declaring  himself  our  enemy,  and  attacked  us  while  we  were  his  asso- 
ciates and  his  friends :  nor  did  ho  find  any  thing  there  that  was  ridiculous.  This 
is  attested  by  many  worthy  writers ;  Polybius  of  Megalopolis,  Strabo  of  Cappado. 
cia,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  Timagenes,  Castor  the  chronologer,  and  Apollodo. 
rus,j:  who  all  say,  that  it  was  out  of  Antiochus's  want  of  money  that  he  broke  his 
league  with  the  Jews,  and  despoiled  their  temple  when  it  was  full  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Apion  ought  to  have  had  a  regard  to  these  facts,  unless  he  had  himself  had 
either  an  ass's  heart  or  a  dog's  impudence;  of  such  a  dog  I  mean  as  they  wor. 
•hip ;  for  he  had  no  other  external  reason  for  the  lies  he  tells  of  us.  As  for  us 
Jews,  we  ascribe  no  honour  or  power  to  asses,  as  do  the  Egyptians  to  crocodiles 
and  asps,  when  they  esteem  such  as  are  seized  upon  by  the  former  or  bitten  by 
the  latter  to  be  happy  persons,  and  persons  worthy  of  God.  Asses  are  the  same 
with  us  which  they  are  with  other  wise  men,  viz.  creatures  that  bear  the  burdens 
that  we  lay  upon  them ;  but  if  they  come  to  our  thrashing-floors,  and  eat  our 
com,  or  do  not  perform  what  we  impose  upon  them,  we  beat  them  with  a  groat 
many  stripes,  because  it  is  their  business  to  minister  to  us  in  our  husbandry  atlairb. 
But  this  Apion  of  ours  was  either  perfectly  unskilful  in  the  composition  of  such 
fallacious  discourses,  or,  however,  when  he  began  [somewhat  better,]  he  was  not 
able  to  persevere  in  what  he  had  undertaken,  since  he  hath  no  manner  of  succcm 
In  those  reproaches  he  casts  upon  us. 

8.  He  adds  another  Grecian  fable,  in  order  to  reproa^^  j.  In  reply  to  whicti 
jc  would  be  enough  to  say,  that  tliey  who  presume  to  i^eak  about  divine  worship, 

.*  Called  more  pn)perly  Molo  or  JipolUmius  Molo,  as  hereafter;  for  Apoilonius,  the  son  i>f  Molo,  wm« 
•DOther  person,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  lib.  xiv. 

f  Furones  in  the  Latin,  which  what  animal  it  denotes  does  not  now  appear. 

t  It  is  a  great  pity  that  these  six  pagan  auiiiors,  here  mentioned  to  have  described  the  famous  pruAiii»- 
dOD  cf  the  Jewish  temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  should  ue  all  lest;  1  mean  10  &r  of  Oicir 
MDiatned  Uiat  descriution ,'  tluNigb  it  is  pJam  Joamhus  oerused  tb/ni  all,  as  vunt  o  ftif  tji 
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ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  this  plain  truth,  that  it  is  a  degree  of  less  impurity  to 
pass  through  temples  than  to  forge  wicked  calumnies  of  its  priests.  Now  such 
men  as  he  are  more  zealous  to  justify  a  sacrilegious  king  than  to  write  what  is 
just  and  what  is  true  about  us,  and  about  our  temple  :  for  when  they  are  desirous 
nf  gratifying  Antiochus,  and  of  concealing  that  perfidiousness  and  sacrilege  which 
ho  was  guilty  of  with  regard  to  our  nation  when  he  wanted  money,  they  endej^ 
irour  to  disgrace  us,  and  tell  lies  even  relating  to  futurities.  Apion  becomei 
other  men's  prophet  upon  this  occasion,  and  says, — that  "  Antiochus  found  in  oui 
temple  a  bed,  and  a  man  lying  upon  it,  with  a  small  table  before  him,  full  of  dain 
ties  from  the  [fishes  of  the]  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the  dry  land  :  that  this  mai 
was  amazed  at  these  dainties  thus  set  before  him :  that  he  immediately  adored 
the  king,  upon  his  coming  in,  as  hoping  that  he  would  afford  him  all  possible  as- 
sistance :  that  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and  stretched  out  to  him  hit  right 
hand,  and  begged  to  be  released  ;  and  that  when  the  king  bid  him  sit  down,  uid 
Cell  him  who  he  was,  and  why  he  dwelt  there,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  those 
various  sorts  of  food  that  were  set  before  him,  the  man  made  a  lamentable  com- 
plaint, and  with  sighs  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  gave  him  this  account  of  the  distress 
he  was  in,  and  said,  'jiat  he  was  a  Greek  ;  and  that,  as  he  went  over  this  prcK 
vince  in  order  to  get  his  living,  he  was  seized  upon  by  foreigners,  on  a  sudden, 
and  brought  to  this  temple  and  shut  up  therein,  and  was  seen  by  nobody,  but  was 
fattened  by  these  curious  provisions  thus  set  before  him :  and  that  truly  at  the  fin^t 
such  une;cpected  advantages  seemed  to  him  matter  of  great  joy :  that,  aAer  a  while, 
chey  brought  a  suspicion  upon  him,  and  at  length  astonishment,  what  their  mean- 
ing should  be  :  that  at  last  he  inquired  of  the  servants  that  came  to  him,  and  was 
by  them  informed,  that  it  was  in  order  to  the  fulfilling  a  law  of  the  Jews,  which 
they  must  not  tell  him,  that  he  was  thus  fed ;  and  that  they  did  the  same 
at  a  set  time  every  year :  that  they  used  to  catch  a  Greek  foreigner,  and  fat  him 
thus  up  every  year,  and  then  lead  him  to  a  certain  wood,  and  kill  him,  and  sa 
orifice  with  their  accustomed  solemnities,  and  taste  of  his  entrails,  and  take  an 
oath  upon  this  sacrificing  a  Greek,  that  they  would  ever  be  at  enmity  with  tho 
Greeks :  and  that  then  they  threw  the  remaining  parts  of  the  miserable  wretch  int« 
a  certain  pit.'*  Apion  adds  farther, — "  That  the  man  said  there  were  but  a  few 
days  to  come  ere  he  was  to  be  slain,  and  implored  Antiochus  that,  out  of  the 
reverence  he  bore  to  the  Grecian  gods,  he  would  disappoint  the  snares  the  Jews 
laid  for  his  blood,  and  would  deliver  him  from  the  miseries  with  which  he  was 
encomoassed."  Now  this  is  such  a  most  tragical  fable,  as  is  full  of  nothing  but 
cruelty  and  impudence  ;  yet  does  it  not  excuse  Antiochus  of  his  sacrilegious  at. 
tempts,  as  those  who  write  it  in  his  vindication  are  willing  to  suppose :  for  he 
could  not  presume  beforehand  that  he  should  meet  with  any  such  thing  in 
coming  to  the  temple,  but  must  have  found  it  unexpectedly.  He  was,  there- 
fore, still  on  impious  person,  that  was  given  to  unlawful  pleasures,  and  had  no 
regard  to  God  in  his  actions.  But  [as  for  Apion]  he  hath  done  whatever  his  ex- 
travagant love  of  lying  hath  dictated  to  him,  as  it  is  most  easy  to  discover  by  a 
consideration  of  his  writings ;  for  the  difference  of  our  laws  is  known  not  to  re- 
gard  the  Grecians  only,  but  they  are  principally  opposite  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
to  some  other  nations  also  :  for  while  it  so  falls  out,  that  men  of  all  countries 
come  sometimes  and  sojourn  among  us,  how  comes  it  about  that  we  take  an  oath, 
and  conspire  only  against  the  Grecians  ?  and  that  by  the  effusion  of  their  blood 
also  ?  Or  how  is  it  possible  that  all  the  Jews  should  get  together  to  these  sa 
rritices,  and  the  eitC^ilfi  of  one  man  should  be  sufhcient  for  so  many  thousands  tD 
taste  of  them,  as  Apion  pt^tends  ?  Or  why  did  not  the  king  carry  this  man,  who 
ijoever  he  was,  and  whatsc^aver  was  his  name  (which  is  not  set  down  in  Apion' 
book,)  with  great  pomp  back  into  his  own  country?  when  he  might  thereby  ha> 
bei*n  esteemed  a  religious  perMon  liiinself,  and  a  mighty  lover  of  the  Greeks,  an« 
Hii^iiil  tiicrobv  iiavo  procured  iiiidsirU  great  assistance  from  all  men  against  thai 
tiaireii   i.e  Jews  Sure  io  Uijii.     ijui   i  leave  this  matter*  for  the  proper  wav  of 
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confuting  fools  is  no >  to  use  bare  words,  but  to  appeal  to  the  thinsrs  thomsclvet 
that  make  against  them.  Now  then,  ail  such  as  ever  saw  the  construction  of  out 
temple,  of  wha.  nature  it  was,  knew  well  enough  how  the  purity  of  it  was  ucvci 
to  be  profaned  ;  for  it  had  four  several  courts,*  encompassed  with  cloisters  round 
about,  every  one  of  which  had,  by  our  law,  a  peculiar  degree  of  separation  from 
the  rest.  Into  the  first  court  every  body  was  allowed  to  go,  even  foreigners,  and 
none  but  women,  during  their  coun^os,  were  prohibited  to  pass  through  it ;  all  the 
Jews  went  into  the  second  court,  as  well  as  their  wives,  when  they  were  free 
from  all  uncleannt'ss ;  into  the  third  court  went  in  the  Jewish  men,  when  they 
were  clean  and  purified ;  into  tlio  fourth  went  the  priests,  having  on  their  sacer 
dotal  garments ;  but  for  the  most  sacred  place,  none  went  in  but  the  high  priests, 
clothed  in  their  peculiar  garments.  Now  there  is  so  great  caution  used  about 
these  offices  of  religion,  that  the  priests  are  appointed  to  go  into  the  temple  but 
at  certain  hours ;  for  in  the  morning,  at  the  opening  of  the  inner  temple,  those 
»hat  are  to  officiate  receive  tlie  sacrifices,  as  they  do  again  at  noon,  till  the  doors 
are  shut.  Lastly,  it  is  not  so  much  as  lawful  to  carry  any  vessel  into  the  holy 
house ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  therein  but  the  altar  [of  incense,]  the  table  [of 
9hew.bread,]  the  censer,  and  the  candlestick,  wiich  are  all  written  in  the  law 
for  there  is  nothing  farther  there,  nor  are  there  any  mysteries  performed  that 
may  not  be  spoken  of;  nor  is  there  any  feasting  within  the  place.  For  what  1 
have  now  said  is  publicly  known,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  whole 
people,  and  their  operations  are  very  manifest ;  for  although  there  be  four  courses 
of  the  priests,  and  every  one  of  them  have  above  five  thousand  men  in  them,  yet 
do  they  officiate  on  certain  days  only ;  and  when  those  days  are  over,  other 
priests  succeed  in  the  performance  of  their  sacrifices,  and  assemble  together  at 
midday,  and  receive  the  keys  of  the  temple,  and  the  vessels  by  tale,  without  any 
thing  relating  to  food  or  drink  being  carried  into  the  temple  ;  nay,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  oOer  such  things  at  the  altar,  excepting  what  is  prepared  for  the  sa 
crifices. 

0.  What  then,  can  we  say  of  Apion,  but  that  he  examined  nothing  that  con- 
cemed  these  things,  while  still  he  uttered  incredible  words  about  them  ?  but  it  is 
E  great  shame  for  a  grammarian  not  to  be  able  to  write  true  history.  Now,  if  he 
knew  the  purity  of  our  temple,  he  hath  entirely  omitted  to  take  notice  of  it ;  but 
he  forges  a  story  about  the  siezing  of  a  Grecian,  about  ineffable  food,  and  the 
most  delicious  preparation  of  dainties ;  and  pretends  that  strangers  could  go  into 
a  place  wbereinto  the  noblest  men  among  the  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  enter,  un. 
less  they  be  priests.  This,  therefore,  is  the  utmost  degree  of  impiety,  and  a 
Toluntary  lie,  in  order  to  the  delusion  of  those  who  will  not  examine  into  the  truth 
of  matters :  whereas  such  unspeakable  mischiefs  as  are  above  related,  have  been 
occasioned  by  such  calumnies  that  are  raised  upon  us. 

10.  Nay,  this  miracle  of  piety  derides  us  farther  and  adds  the  following  pre. 
tended  facts  to  his  former  fable ;  for  he  says,  that  this  man  related  how,  "  while 
the  Jews  were  once  in  a  long  war  with  the  Idumeans,  there  came  a  man  out  of 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Idumeans,  who  there  had  worshiped  Apollo.  This  man, 
whose  name  is  said  to  have  been  Zabidus^  came  to  the  Jews,  and  promised  that 
he  would  deliver  Apollo,  the  ^od  of  Dora,  into  their  hands,  and  that  he  would 
como  to  our  temple,  if  they  would  all  come  up  with  him,  and  bring  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  Jews  with  them  :  that  Zabidus  made  him  a  certain  wooden  in« 
ttrument,  and  put  it  round  about  him,  and  set  three  rows  of  lamps  therein,  and 
walked  afler  such  a  manner  that  he  appeared  to  those  that  stood  a  great  way  off 
him  to  be  a  kind  of  star  walking  upon  the  earth  :  that  the  Jews  were  terribly 
frightened  at  so  surprising  an  appearance,  and  stood  very  quiet  at  a  distance 

*  It  if  remarkable  that  Josephuc  here,  and,  I  think,  now^ere  else,  reckons  up  four  distinct  coMts  of 
the  temple  ^  that  of  the  Gentiles,  that  of  the  women  of  Israel,  that  of  the  men  of  Israel,  and  that  of  Um 
pncsU;  as  also,  that  the  court  of  the  women  admitted  of  the  men  (I  suppose  only  of  the  husbaodi  ar 
worn  wifM  that  were  theieio,)  while  the  court  of  ths  men  did  not  adniit  an  iMtaMm  l«ioitat  alL 
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and  that  Zabidus,  while  they  continued  so  very  quiet,  went  iito  the  holy  house, 
and  carried  off  that  golden  head  of  an  ass  (for  so  facetiously  does  he  write,)  and 
then  went  his  way  back  again  to  Dora  in  great  haste."  And  say  you  so,  sir? 
as  I  may  reply  :  then  does  Apion  load  the  ass,  that  is  himself,  and  lays  on  him 
a  burden  of  fooleries  and  lies :  for  he  writes  of  places  that  have  no  being,  ani 
not  knowing  the  cities  he  speaks  of,  he  changes  their  situation  ;  forldumca  bor. 
ders  upon  our  country,  and  is  near  to  Gaza,  in  which  there  is  no  sucb  city  as 
Dora ;  although  there  be,  it  is  true,  a  city  named  Dora  in  Phoenicia,  near  mount 
Carmel,  but  it  is  four  days  journey  from  Idumea.*  Now,  then,  why  does  this 
man  accuse  us,  because  we  have  not  gods  in  common  with  other  nations  ?  If  our 
forefathers  were  so  easily  prevailed  upon  to  have  Apollo  come  to  them,  and 
thought  they  saw  him  walking  upon  the  earth,  and  the  stars  with  him ;  for 
certainly  those  who  have  so  many  festivals,  wherein  they  light  lamps,  mofll 
yet,  at  this  rate,  have  never  seen  a  candlestick !  but  still  it  seems  that  while 
Zabidus  took  his  journey  over  the  country,,  where  were  so  many  ten  thousands 
of  people,  nobody  met  him.  He  also,  it  seems,  even  in  a  time  of  war,  found  die 
walls  of  Jerusalem  destitute  of  guards :  I  omit  the  rest.  Now,  the  doors  of  the 
noly  house  were  seventyf  cubits  high  and  twenty  cubits  broad  ;  they  were  ail 
plated  over  with  gold,  and  almost  of  solid  gold  itself,  and  there  were  no  fewei 
than  twenty^:  men  required  to  shut  them  every  day ;  nor  was  it  lawful  ever 
to  leave  them  open,  though  it  seems,  this  lamp-bearer  of  ours  opened  them  easily, 
or  thought  he  opened  them,  as  he  thought  he  had  the  ass*s  head  in  his  hand. 
Whether,  therefore,  he  returned  it  to  us  again,  or  whether  Apion  took  ft  and 
brought  it  into  the  temple  again,  that  Antiochus  might  find  it,  and  afibrd  a 
handle  for  a  second  fable  of  Apion's,  is  ancertain. 

11.  Apion  also  tells  a  false  story,  when  he  mentions  an  oath  of  ours,  as  if  we 
*'  swore  by  God,  the  maker  of  the  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea,  to  bear  no  good 
will  to  any  foreigner,  and  particularly  to  none  of  the  Greeks."  Now  this  liai 
ought  to  have  said  directly,  that  "  we  would  bear  no  good  will  to  any  foreigner, 
and  particularly  to  none  of  the  Egyptians."  For  then  his  story  about  the  oath 
would  have  squared  with  the  rest  of  his  original  forgeries,  in  case  our  forefathers 
had  been  driven  away  by  their  kinsmen,  the  Egyptians,  not  on  account  of  any 
wickedness  they  had  been  guilty  of,  but  on  account  of  the  calamities  they  were 
under  ;  for  as  to  the  Grecians,  we  were  rather  remote  from  them  in  place  than 
different  from  them  in  our  institutions  ;  insomuch  that  we  have  no  enmity  with 
them,  nor  any  jealousy  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  hath  so  happened,  that 
many  of  them  have  come  over  to  our  laws,  and  some  of  them  have  continued  in 
jRieir  observation,  although  others  of  them  had  not  courage  enough  to  persevere, 
and  so  departed  from  them  again  ;  nor  did  any  body  ever  hear  this  oath  sworn  bj 
us :  Apion,  it  seems,  was  the  only  person  that  heard  it,  for  he,  indeed,  was  the 
first  composer  of  it. 

12.  However,  Apion  deserves  to  be  admired  for  his  great  prudence,  as  to 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  which  is  this,  that  "  there  is  a  plain  mark  among  u?, 
that  we  neither  have  just  laws,  nor  worship  God  as  we  ought  to  do,  because  we 
are  not  governors,  but  are  rather  in  subjection  to  Gentiles,  sometimes  to  one  na- 
tion and  sometimes  to  another ;  and  that  our  city  hath  been  liable  to  several  ca- 
lamities, while  their  city  [Alexandria]  hath  been  of  old  time  an  imperial' city,  and 
not-used  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  Romans."  But  now  this  man  had  better  leave 
off  hij  bragging ;  for  every  body  but  himself  would  think  that  Apion  said  what 
ne  hath  said  against  himself;  for  there  are  very  few  nations  that  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  continue  many  generations  in  the  principality,  but  still  the  mu 

ations  in  human  afiairs  have  put  them  into  subjection  under  others  ;  and  most 
nations  have  been  oflen  subdued  and  brought  into  subjection  by  others.     Now 

^  Jiidea  in  the  Greek,  by  a  cross  mistake  of  the  transcribers. 

•  Seven,  in  the  Greek,  b\'  alike  gross  mistake  of  the  transcribers.  See  of  the  War,  B.  t.  cti.  t.  sect  4 

t  Two  hundred,  in  the  Greek,  contrary  to  the  twenty  in  the  War,  B.  vii.  oh.  ?.  sacL  3. 
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for  the  Egyptians,  perhaps,  they  are  the  only  nation  that  have  had  this  extra 
ordinary  privilege,  to  have  never  served  any  of  those  rnonarchs  who  suhdueA 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  this  on  account,  as  they  pretend,  that  the  gods  fled  into 
their  country,  and  saved  themselves  by  being  changed  into  the  shapes  of  wild 
beasts !  Whereas  these  Egyptians*  are  the  very  people  that  appear  to  have  ne 
ver,  in  all  the  past  ages,  iiud  one  day  of  freedom,  no  not  so  much  as  from  their 
own  lords.  For  I  will  not  reproach  them  with  relating  the  manner  how  the  Pcr« 
sians  used  them,  and  this  not  once  only,  but  many  times,  when  they  laid  theii 
cities  waste,  demolished  their  temples,  and  cut  the  throats  of  those  animals  when* 
they  esteemed  to  be  gods  ;  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to  imitate  the  clownish  igno* 
ranee  of  Apion,  who  hath  no  regard  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Athenians  or  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  the  latter  of  which  were  styled  by  all  men  the  most  courageous. 
and  the  former  the  most  religious  oil  tiic  Grecians.  I  say  nothing  of  such  kingi 
as  have  been  famous  for  piety,  particularly  of  one  of  them  whose  name  was  Cresus, 
nor  what  calamities  he  met  with  in  his  life ;  I  say  nothing  of  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  of  the  temple  at  £)phcsus,  of  that  at  Delphi,  nor  of  ten  thousand  others 
which  have  been  burnt  down,  while  nobody  cast  reproaches  on  those  that  were 
the  sufferers,  but  on  those  that  were  the  actors  therein.  But  now  we  have  met 
with  Apton,  an  accuser  of  our  nation,  thougii  one  that  still  forgets  the  miseries 
of  his  own  people,  the  Egyptians ;  but  it  is  that  Sesostris,  who  was  once  so  ce^ 
iebrated  a  king  of  Egypt,  that  hath  blinded  him  :  now  we  will  not  brdg  of  our 
kings,  David  and  Solomon,  though  they  conquered  many  nations ;  accordingly  . 
we  will  let  them  alone.  However,  Apion  is  ignorant  of  what  every  body  knows, 
Ihat  the  Egyptians  were  servants  to  the  Persians,  and  afterward  to  the  Mace- 
donians, when  they  were  lords  of  Asia,  and  were  no  better  than  slaves,  while 
we  have  enjoyed  liberty  formerly  ;  nay,  more  than  that,  hllve  had  the  dominion 
of  the  cities  that  lie  round  about  us,  and  this  h  ;arly  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  together,  until  Pompeius  Magnus.  And  uhen  all  the  kings  every  where 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  our  ancestors  were  the  only  people  who  con- 
tinued  to  be  esteemed  their  confederates  and  friends,  on  account  of  their  fidelity 
to  them. 

13.  But,  says  Apion,  "  we  Jews  have  not  had  ahy  wonderful  men  amongst 
as,  nor  any  inventors  of  arts,  nor  any  eminent  for  wisdom."  He  then  enume 
rates  Socrates,  and  Zeno,  and  Cleanthes,  and  some  others  of  the  same  sort , 
and  afler  all,  he  adds  himself  to  them,  which  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all 
that,  he  says,  and  pronounces  Alexandria  to  be  happy,  because  it  hath  such  a 
citizen  as  he  is  in  it ;  for  he  was  the  fittest  man  to  be  a  witness  to  his  own  de- 
serts,  although  he  hath  appeared  to  all  others  no  better  than  a  wicked  mounte- 
bank, of  a  corrupt  life  and  ill  discourses ;  on  which  account  one  may  justly  pity 
Alexandria,  if  it  should  value  itself  upon  such  a  citizen  as  he  is.  But  as  to  our 
own  men,  we  have  had  those  v/ho  have  been  as  deserving  of  commendation  as 
any  other  whosoever  ;  and  such  as  have  perused  our  Antiquities  cannot  be  igno. 
rant  of  them. 

14.  As  to  the  other  things  which  he  sets  down  as  blameworthy,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  the  best  way  to  let  them  pass  without  apology,  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  be  his  own  accuser,  and  the  accuser  of  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians.  However 
he  accuses  us  for  sacrificing  animals,  and  for  abstaining  from  swine's  flesh,  and 
laughs  at  us  for  the  circumcision  of  our  privy  members.     Now,  as  for  our  slaugh- 

•  This  notorious  disgrace  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  people  of  Kgypt,  ever  since  the  times  of  the  olrf 
piophets  of  the  Jews,  noted  boih  section  4  already,  and  here,  uia^  be  confirmed  by  the  testimonv  o/ 
IsidoruSt  an  Egyptian  of  Pelusium,  Epi^t.  lib.  i.  F'p.  489.  And  this  is  a  remarkahle  completion  of  the 
ftncient  prediction  ot  (lod,  by  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  15, — '*  That  the  F'^ptians  should  be  a  base  kinEdoin, 
the  basest  of  the  kingdoms;*'  and  that  it  ^  should  not  exalt  itself  any  more  above  the  :.aiions/*  Th« 
truth  of  which  still  farther  appears  by  the  present  observation  of  Josephus,  that  these  F^ptians  liad  n** 
▼er,  in  all  the  past  ages  since  Sesostris,  had  one  day  of  liberty,  no  not  so  much  as  to  have  beeivfree  froia 
despotic  pfiwer  under  any  of  the  monarchs  to  that  day.  And  all  this  has  been  found  equally  true  \u  Xh9 
latter  ages,  under  the  Romans,  Saracens,  Mainuialuka*,  and  Turks,  liom  ihe  davs  of  Jotepbut  ^c  iWa 
Dt  mgfi  alio 
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ter  of  tame  animals  for  sacrifices,  it  is  common  to  us  and  to  all  other  men  ;  but 
this  Apion,  by  making  it  a  crime  to  sacrifice  them,  demonstrates  himself  to  be 
!in  Egyptian ;  for  had  he  boen  either  a  Grecian  or  a  Macedonian  [as  he  pretcndi 
to  be]  he  had  not  showed  any  uneasiness  at  it ;  for  those  people  glory  in  sacri. 
ficing  whole  hecatombs  to  the  gods,  and  make  use  of  those  sacrifices  for  feast- 
*ng  ;  and  yet  is  not  the  world  thereby  rendered  destitute  of  cattle,  as  Apion  was 
afraid  would  come  to  pass.  Yet,  if  all  men  had  followed  the  manners  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  world  had  certainly  been  made  desolate  as  to  mankind,  but  had 
been  filled  full  of  the  wildest  sort  of  brute  beasts,  which,  because  they  sup. 
pose  them  to  be  gods,  they  carefully  nourish.  However,  if  any  one  should  ask 
Apion,  which  of  the  Egyptians  he  thinks  to  be  the  most  wise  and  most  pious  of 
them  all,  he  would  certainly  acknowledge  the  priests  to  be  so  ;  for  the  histories 
say,  that  two  things  were  originally  committed  to  their  care  by  their  king's  io- 
junctions,  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  support  of  wisdom  and  philosophy. 
Accordingly,  these  priests  arc  all  circumcised,  and  abstain  from  swine's  flesh : 
nor  does  any  one  of  the  other  Egyptians  assist  them  in  slaying  those  sacrifices 
they  offer  to  the  gods.  Apion  was,  therefore,  quite  blinded  in  his  mind,  wheo 
for  the  sake  of  the  Egyptians,  he  contrived  to  reproach  us,  and  to  accuse  such 
others  as  not  only  make  use  of  that  conduct  of  life  which  he  so  much  abuses,  bul 
have  also  taught  other  men  to  be  circumcised,  as  says  Herodotus,  which  makes 
me  think  that  Apion  is  hereby  justly  punished  for  his  casting  such  reproaches  oo 
the  laws  of  his  own  country ;  for  he  was  circumcised  himself  of  necessity,  ob 
account  of  an  ulcer  in  his  privy  member ;  and  when  he  received  no  benefit  b} 
such  circumcision,  but  his  member  became  putrid,  he  died  in  great  tormeoL 
Now  men  of  good  tempers  ought  to  observe  their  own  laws  concerning  religioo 
accurately,  and  to  persevere  therein,  but  not  presently  to  abuse  the  laws  of  otbei 
nations,  while  this  Apion  deserted  his  own  laws,  and  told  lies  about  ours.  An^ 
this  was  the  end  of  Apion's  life,  and  this  shall  be  the  conclusion  of  our  dis 
course  about  him. 

15.  But  now,  since  Apollonius  Molo,  and  Lysimachus,  and  some  others 
write  treatises  about  our  lawgiver  Moses,  and  about  our  laws,  which  are  neithei 
Hist  nor  true,  and  this  partly  out  of  ignorance,  but  chiefly  out  of  ill  will  to  ua 
while  they  calumniate  Moses  as  an  impostor  and  deceiver,  and  pretend  that  oui 
laws  teach  us  wickedness,  but  nothing  is  virtuous,  I  have  a  mind  to  discourse 
briefly  according  to  my  ability,  about  our  whole  constitution  of  government 
and  about  the  particular  branches  of  it.  For  I  suppose  it  will  thence  become 
evident,  that  the  laws  we  have  given  us  are  disposed  afler  the  best  manned  fo: 
the  advancement  of  piety,  for  mutual  communion  with  one  another,  for  a  gene 
ral  love  of  mankind,  as  also  for  justice,  and  for  sustaining  labours  with  fortitude, 
and  for  a  contempt  of  death.  And  I  beg  of  those  that  shall  peruse  this  writing 
of  mine  to  read  it  without  partiality ;  for  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  an  enco* 
mi  im  upon  ourselves,  but  I  shall  esteem  this  as  a  most  just  apology  for  us,  ao^ 
taken  from  those  our  laws,  according  to  which  we  lead  our  lives,  against  the 
many  and  the  lying  objections  that  have  been  made  against  us.  Moreover 
since  this  Apollonius  does  not  do  like  Apion,  and  lay  a  continued  accusation 
against  us,  but  does  it  only  by  starts,  and  up  and  down  his  discourse,  while  be 
sometimes  reproaches  us  as  atheists  and  n)an4iaters,  and  sometimes  hits  us  io 
the  teeth  with  our  want  of  courage,  and  yet  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  ac 
cuses  us  of  too  great  boldness  and  madness  in  our  conduct ;  nay,  he  says  that 
we  are  the  weakest  of  all  the  barbarians;  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  we  art 
the  on\y  people  which  have  made  no  improvements  in  human  life.  Now  1  think 
1  shall  have  then  sufliciently  disproved  all  these  his  allegations,  when  it  sh^ 
appear  that  our  laws  enjoin  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  says,  and  that  we  very 
carefully  observe  those  laws  ourselves.  And  if  I  be  compelled  to  make  mei^ 
lion  of  the  laws  of  Mher  nations  that  are  contrary  to  ours,  those  ought  desert 
Mily  to  thauK  themselves  for  it,  who  have  pretended  to  depreciate  our  laws  ii 
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comparison  of  their  own ;  nor  will  there,  I  think,  be  any  room  ader  that  for 
them  to  pretend  either  that  we  have  no  such  laws  ourselves,  ao  epitome  of 
which  I  will  present  to  to  the  reader,  or  that  we  do  not,  above  all  men,  continue 
in  the  observation  of  them. 

16.  To  begin,  then,  a  good  way  backward,  I  would  advance  this  in  the  first 
place,  tliat  those  who  have  been  admirers  of  good  order,  and  of  living  under  com. 
mon  laws,  and  who  began  to  introduce  them,  may  well  have  this  testimony,  that 
they  are  better  than  other  men,  both  for  moderation  and  such  virtue  as  is  agree- 
able  to  natu..\  •  Indeed,  their  endeavour  was  to  have  every  thing  they  ordained 
believed  to  U*  very  ancient,  that  they  might  not  be  thought  to  imitate  others,  but 
might  appeal  so  have  delivered  a  regular  way  of  living  to  others  after  them.  Since, 
then,  this  is  tiie  case,  the  excellency  of  a  legislator  is  seen  in  providing  for  the 
people's  livmg  after  the  best  manner,  and  in  prevailing  with  those  that  arc  to  use 
the  laws  he  ordains  for  them  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  them,  and  in  obliging  the 
multitude  to  persevere  in  them,  and  to  make  no  changes  in  them,  neither  in  pros- 
perity  nor  aoversity.  Now,  I  venture  to  say,  that  our  legislator  is  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  legislators  whom  we  have  any  where  heard  of;  for  as  for  the  Lycur- 
guses,  and  bolons,  and  Zalcucus  Locrensis,  and  all  those  legislators  which  are  so 
admired  by  the  Greeks,  they  seem  to  be  of  yesterday,  if  compared  with  our  le- 
gislator, insomuch  as  the  very  name  of  a  law  was  not  so  much  known  ns  in  old 
times  among  the  Grecians.  Homer  is  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
who  never  uses  that  term  in  all  his  poems ;  for,  indeed,  there  was  then  no  such 
thing  amon^  them,  but  the  multitude  was  governed  by  wise  maxims,  and  by  the 
iiyunctions  of  their  king.  It  was  also  a  long  time*"  that  they  continued  in  iho  use 
of  these  unwritten  customs,  although  they  were  always  changing  them  upon  seve- 
ral occasions.  But  for  our  legislator,  who  was  of  so  much  greater  antiquity  than 
(he  rest  (as  even  those  that  speak  against  us  upon  all  occasions  do  always  con- 
fess,)  he  exhibited  himself  to  the  people  as  their  best  governor  and  counsellor,  and 
included  in  his  legislation  the  entire  conduct  of  their  lives,  and  prevailed  with 
cbem  to  receive  it,  and  brought  it  so  to  pass,  that  those  that  were  made  acquainted 
with  his  laws  did  most  carefully  observe  them. 

17.  But  let  us  consider  his  first  and  greatest  work :  for  when  it  was  resolved 
on  by  our  forefathers  to  leave  Egypt,  and  return  to  their  own  country,  this  Moses 
iOok  the  many  ten  thousands  that  were  of  the  people,  and  saved  them  out  of  many 
desperate  distresses,  and  brought  them  home  in  safety.  And  certainly  it  was  here 
necessary  to  travel  over  a  country  without  water,  and  full  of  sand,  to  overcome 
their  enemies,  and,  during  these  battles,  to  preserve  their  children,  and  their 
wives,  and  their  prey ;  on  all  which  occasions  he  became  an  excellent  genera! 
of  an  army,  and  a  most  prudent  counsellor,  and  one  that  took  the  truest  caru  of 
them  all :  he  also  so  brought  it  about  that  the  whole  multitude  depended  upon 
him.  And  while  he  had  them  always  obedient  to  what  he  enjoined,  he  made  no 
manner  of  use  of  his  authority  for  his  own  private  advantage,  which  is  the  usual 
time  when  governors  gain  great  powers  to  themselves,  and  pave  the  way  for  ty- 
ranny,  and  accustom  the  multitude  to  live  very  dissolutely :  whereiLfl,  when  our 
legislator  was  in  so  great  authority,  he,  on  the  contrary,  thought  he  ought  to  have 
regard  to  piety,  and  to  show  his  great  good  will  to  the  people ;  and  by  this  moans 
he  thought  he  might  show  the  great  degree  of  virtue  that  was  in  him,  and  might 
procure  the  most  lasting  security  to  those  who  had  made  him  their  governor. 
When  he  had,  therefore,  come  to  such  a  good  resolution,  and  had  performed  such 
wonderful  exploits,  we  had  just  reason  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  having  him  for 
a  divine  governor  and  counsellor.  And  when  ho  had  first  persuaded  himselff  that 

•  Ftz.  After  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  had  left  off  their  obedience  to  Go<l,  their  original  le{;islalo&. 
?ee  Scripture  Politics,  paj^e  6,  7. 

f  This  lans«ia;;e,  thai  Mo-cs  ritTttc  t-ixmr^  peravadedJiimselfihni  what  he  did  was  acnordinf^  to  Cleft's 
w'At.  rriti  MiCflji  no  more  bv  Josephiig'sown  constant  notions  elsewhere,  than  that  he  w^ijirmlif  persuaded, 
,1, ,.  tw.  f  -,  I  fn-l'/  fitti^Jiftl  hitiutefj\x\)ti\  so  it  was.  n't.  bv  the  many  revelation*  he  had  received  from  God, 
»....  .i.f  iiUii:<:rouit  lutracles  1  iud  had  enahl*'*  «s  be  both  In  taeat  verT  two  books  acpitftt 
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his  actions  and  designs  were  agreeable  to  God's  will,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
imprint  above  all  things  that  notion  upon  the  multitude ;  for  those  who  hare  once 
believed  that  God  is  the  inspector  of  their  lives,  will  not  permit  themselves  in  an} 
sin.  And  this  is  the  character  of  our  legislator;  he  was  no  impostor,  no  deceiver, 
as  his  revilers  say,  though  unjustly,  but  such  a  one  as  they  brag  Minos*  to  have 
been  among  the  Greeks,  and  other  legislators  after  him ;  for  some  of  them  sup. 
pose  that  they  had  their  laws  from  Jupiter,  while  Minos  said,  that  the  revelation 
of  his  laws  was  to  be  referred  to  Apollo  and  his  oracle  at  Delphi,  whether  they 
really  thought  they  were  so  derived,  or  supposed,  however,  that  they  could  per 
suade  the  people  easily  that  so  it  was.  But  which  of  these  it  was  who  made  tht 
best  laws,  and  which  had  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  that  God  was  their  author 
it  will  be  easy  upon  comparing  those  laws  themselves  together  to  determine ;  foi 
it  is  time  that  we  come  to  that  point,  f  []  Now  there  are  innumerable  diflferencei 
in  the  particular  customs  ^nd  laws  that  are  among  all  mankind,  which  a  man  may 
briefly  reduce  under  the  following  heads : — Some  legislators  have  permitted  tbeif 
governments  to  be  under  monarchies,  others  put  them  under  oligarchies,  and 
others  under  a  republican  form ;  but  our  legislator  had  no  regard  to  any  of  these 
forms :  but  he  ordained  our  government  to  be,  what,  by  a  strained  expression,  maj 
be  termed  a  Theocracy,X  by  ascribing  the  authority  and  the  power  to  God,  and  by 
persuading  all  the  people  to  have  a  regard  to  him  as  the  authoi  of  all  the  good 
things  that  were  enjoyed  either  in  common  by  all  mankind,  or  by  each  one  in  parti- 
cular, and  of  all  that  they  themselves  obtained,  by  praying  to  him  in  their  greateH 
difficulties.  He  informed  them,  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape  God's  observa- 
tion, even  in  any  of  our  outward  actions,  or  in  any  of  our  inward  thoughts. 
Moreover,  ho  represented  God§  as  unbegotten  and  immutable,  through  all  eter- 
nity, superior  to  all  mortal  conceptions  in  pulchritude ;  and  though  known  to 
us  by  his  power,  yet  unknown  to  us  as  to  his  essence.  I  do  not  now  ei- 
plain  how  these  notions  of  God  are  the  sentiments  of  the  wisest  among  the 
Grecians,  and  how  they  were  taught  them  upon  the  principles  that  he  afforded 

Apion  and  in  hit  Antiquities  most  clearly  and  frequently  assures  us.  This  is  farther  evident  from  ferenl 
passdgei  lower,  where  he  affirms  that  Moses  was  no  impostor  nor  deceiver,  and  where  he  assures  us  thai 
Kloses*&  constitution  of  government  was  no  other  than  a  Theocracy ;  and  where  he  says,  they  are  to  hope 
for  deliverance  out  of  their  distresses  by  prayer  to  God,  and  that  withal  it  was  owing  in  pan  to  this  pro* 
phetic  spirit  of  Moses,  that  the  Jews  expected  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  See  almost  as  strange  a  tiM 
of  the  lite  words  rmvhuf  to©*)/,  to  persuadt  God,  Antiq.  B.  vi.  ch.  v.  sect.  6. 

*  I'hat  is,  Moses  really  was,  what  the  heathen  legislators  pretended  to  he,  under  a  divine  directioa; 
nor  does  it  yet  appear  that  these  pretensions  to  a  supernatural  conduct,  either  in  these  legislators  or  ont- 
des,  were  mere  delusions  of  men,  <vithout  any  demoniacal  impressions,  nor  that  Josephus  took  tfoeni  tf 
to  be,  as  the  ancientest  and  contemporary  authors  did  still  believe  them  to  be  sujiematural. 

t  This  whole  very  large  passage  from  [  ]  to  »|^*,  is  corrected  by  Dr.  Hudson,  from  Eusebius*s  cittlior 
ef  it,  Fncp.  Evangel,  viii.  8,  which  is  here  not  a  little  different  from  the  present  MSS.  of  Josephus. 

I  This  expression  itself,  ©ieJc§*T/*y  dyn^u^t  to  >rox)Tty^jt,  That  Moses  ordained  the  Jetcish  gottn^ 
pant  to  be  a  Theocracy,  may  be  illustrated  by  that  parallel  expression  in  the  Antiquities,  B.  iii.  ch.  fiit 
sect.  9,  that  **  Moses  left  it  to  God  to  be  present  at  his  sacrifices  when  he  nleased,  and  when  he  pleasri 
to  he  absent.  Both  ways  of  speaking  sound  harsh  in  the  ears  of  Jews  and  (Jhristians,  as  do  several  otbir 
which  Josephus  uses  to  the  neathens;  but  still  they  were  not  very  improper  in  hiin,  when  he  all  aloq 
thought  fit  to  accommodate  himself,  both  in  his  Antiquities  and  in  these  his  books  against  Apion,  all  writ- 
ten  for  the  use  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  their  notions  and  language,  and  this  as  far  as  ever  trutk 
would  give  him  leave.  Though  it  be  very  observable  withal,  that  he  never  uses  such  expressions  in  bii 
hooks  Of  the  War,  written  originally  for  the  Jews  beyond  Euphrates,  and  in  theic  language,  in  all  the* 
cRses.  However,  Josephus  directly  supposes  the  Jewish  setderaeut  under  Moses  to  be  a  divine  settleineot 
and,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  real  Theocracy. 

{  These  excellent  accounts  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  that  God  is  not  to  be  at  all  known  in  his  esieocc. 
as  also  some  other  clear  expressions  about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  state  of  departed  soulit 
&.C.  in  this  late  work  of  Josephus^s,  look  more  like  the  exalied  notions  of  ^he  Elssens,  or,  rather,  Kbtouiie 
Cnristians,  than  of  a  mere  Jew  or  Pharisee.  The  following  large  accounts  also  of  the  laws  of  Moses  seeia 
to  me  to  show  a  regard  to  the  higher  interpretations  and  improvements  of  Moseses  laws,  derived  from  Je»u 
Christ,  than  to  the  bare  letter  of  them  in  the  Old  Testament,  whence  alone  Josephus  look  them  when  b# 
wrote  nis  Antiquities :  nor,  as  I  think,  can  some  of  these  laws,  though  generally  excellent  in  their  kind.b» 
opoperly  now  found  either  in  the  copies  of  the  Jewish  Pentateuch,  or  in  Philo,  or  in  Josephus  himself.  b» 
tore  he  became  a  Natarene  or  Ebionite  Christian,  nor  even  all  of  them  among  the  laws  of  Catholic  Ci.rti 
lianity  themselves.  I  desire,  therefore,  the  learned  reader  to  consider,  whether  some  of  these  improvfl 
.nents  or  interpretations  might  not  be  peculiar  to  the  Essens  among  tne  Jews,  or,  rather,  to  the  Nauraic< 
«r  Ebionites  among  the  Christians ;  though  we  have,  indeed,  but  imperfect  accounts  of  those  NataieM  * 
*1»ionitc  Christians  transmitted  dowo  to  us  at  this  day. 
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iImiii.  However,  they  testify,  with  great  assurance,  that  these  notions  arc 
just^  and  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  to  his  majesty :  for  Pytha^ras, 
and  Auaxagoras,  and  Plato,  and  the  stoic  philosophers  Chat  succeeded  them,  and 
almost  all  the  rest,  are  of  the  same  sentiments,  and  had  the  same  notions  of  the  na- 
tOTb  of  God ;  yet  durst  not  these  men  disclose  those  true  notions  to  more  than  a  few, 
because  the  body  of  the  people  were  prejudiced  with  other  opinions  beforehand. 
But  our  legislator,  who  made  bis  actions  agree  to  his  laws,  did  not  only  prevail 
with  those  that  were  his  contemporaries  to  a^ree  with  these  his  notions,  but  so 
firmly  imprinted  this  faith  in  God  upon  all  their  posterity,  that  it  never  could  be 
removed.  The  reason  why  the  constitution  of  this  legislation  was  ever  better 
directed  to  the  utility  of  idl,  than  other  legislations  were,  is  this,  that  Moses 
did  not  make  religion  a  part  of  virtue,  but  he  saw  and  he  ordained  other  virtues 
to  be  parts  of  religion ;  I  mean  justice,  and  fortitude,  and  temperance,  and  a  uni- 
▼ereai  agreement  of  the  members  of  the  Community  with  one  another :  for  all  our 
actions  and  studies,  and  all  our  words  [in  Moses's  settlement,]  have  a  reference 
to  piety  towards  Grod ;  for  he  bath  left  none  of  these  in  suspense  or  undetermined. 
For  there  are  two  ways  of  coming  at  any  sort  of  learning,  and  a  moral  conduct 
of  life ;  the  one  is  by  instruction  in  words,  the  other  by  practical  exercises. 
Now,  other  lawgivers  have  separated  these  two  ways  in  their  opinions,  and 
choosing  one  of  those  ways  of  instruction,  or  that  which  best  pleased  every 
one  of  them,  neglected  the  other.  Thus  did  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Cre- 
tians  teach  by  practical  exercises,  but  not  by  words;  while  the  Athenians  and 
almost  all  the  other  Grecians  made  laws  about  what  was  to  be  done,  or  left  un- 
done,  but  had  no  regard  to  the  exercising  them  thereto  in  practice. 

18.  But  for  our  legislator,  he  very  carefully  joined  these  two  methods  of  in 
•truction  together ;  for  he  neither  left  these  practical  exercises  to  go  on  without 
verbal  instruction,  nor  did  he  permit  the  hearing  of  the  law  to  proceed  without 
the  exercises  for  practice ;  but  beginning  immediately  from  the  earliest  infancy, 
and  the  appointment  of  every  one's  diet,  he  left  nothing  of  the  very  smallest  con. 
■aquence  to  be  done  at  the  pleasure  and  disposal  of  the  person  himself:  accord, 
ingly,  he  made  a  fixed  rule  of  law,  what  sorts  of  food  they  Wiould  abstain  from, 
aim  what  sorts  they  should  make  use  of,  as  also  what  communion  they  should 
have  with  others;  what  great  diligence  they  should  use  in  their  occupations,  and 
what  times  of  rest  should  be  interposed ;  that,  by  living  under  that  law  as  under 
a  father  and  a  master,  we  might  be  guilty  of  no  sin,  neither  voluntary  nor  out 
of  ignorance ;  for  he  did  not  suffer  the  guilt  of  ignorance  to  go  on  without 
ponishment,  but  demonstrated  the  law  to  be  the  best  and  the  most  necessary 
instruction  of  all  others,  permitting  the  people  to  leave  off  their  other  employ, 
ments,  and  to  assemble  together  for  the  hearing  of  the  law,  and  learmng  it  ek- 
aetly,  and  this  not  once  or  twice,  or  oftener,  but  every  week ;  which  thing  all 
4ie  other  legislators  seem  to  have  neglected. 

19.  And,  indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  so  far  from  living  accord. 
mg  to  their  own  laws,  that  they  hardly  know  them ;  but  when  they  have  sinned, 
•bey  learn  firom  others  tbs'  they  have  transgressed  the  law.    Those  also  who  are 
m  the  highest  and  principal  posts  of  the  government  confess  they  are  not  ac 
Attainted  with  those  laws,  and  are  obliged  to  take  such  persons  for  their  assessor 
ID  public  administrations  as  profess  to  have  skill  in  those  laws  :  but  for  our  peo 
ole,  if  any  body  do  but  ask  any  one  of  them  about  our  laws,  he  will  more  rea 
dily  tell  them  M  than  he  will  tell  his  own  name,  and  this  in  consequence  of  our 
having  learned  them  immediately  as  soon  as  ever  we  became  sensible  of  an^ 
thing,  and  of  our  having  them  as  it  were  engraven  on  our  souls.     Our  trans 
peasors  of  them  are  but  few,  and  it  is  impossible,  when  any  do  offend,  to  escape 
punishment. 

80.  And  this  very  thing  it  is  that  principally  creates  such  a  wonderful  agree 
meiit  of  minds  amongst  us  all ;  for  this  entire  a|rreem^Bt  of  ours  in  all  our  notions 
isnnceming  God,  and  our  having  no  difierenoe  m  oyr  eoiuae  of  life  and  nuurfioia. 

VmL   II  aj 
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procuies  among  us  the  most  excellent  concord  of  these  oui  manners  that  is  anj« 
where  among  mankind :  for  no  other  people  but  the  Jews  have  avoided  all  dtt. 
courses  about  God  that  any  way  contradict  one  another,  which  yet  are  firequem 
among  other  nations ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  among  ordinary  persons,  accord, 
mg  as  every  one  is  affected,  but  some  of  the  philosophers  have  been  insoleol 
enough  to  lodulge  such  contradictions,  while  some  of  them  have  undertaken  to 
use  such  words  as  entirely  take  away  the  nature  of  God,  as  others  of  them  have 
taken  away  his  providence  over  mankind.  Nor  can  any  one  perceive  amoogat 
us  any  difference  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  but  all  our  works  are  conmion  to 
us  all.  We  have  one  sort  of  discourse  concerning  €rod,  which  is  conformable  to 
our  law,  and  affirms  that  he  sees  all  things  ;  as  also  we  have  but  one  way  of 
speaking  concerning  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  that  all  other  things  ought  to  hiTo 
piety  for  their  end ;  and  this  any  body  may  hear  from  our  women  and  servanti 
themselves. 

21.  And,  indeed,  hence  hath  arisen  that  accusasion  which  some  make  against 
tts,  that  we  have  not  produced  men  that  have  been  the  inventors  of  new  opera, 
tions,  or  of  new  ways  of  speaking ;  for  others  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  persevere 
in  nothing  that  has  been  delivered  down  from  their  forefathers,  and  these  testi^ 
it  to  be  an  instance  of  the  sharpest  wbdom  when  these  men  venture  to  trans, 
gress  those  traditions  :  whereas  we,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  it  to  be  our  only 
wisdom  and  virtue  to  admit  no  actions  nor  supposals  that  are  contrary  to  our  ori 
ginal  laws  ;  which  procedure  of  ours  is  a  just  and  sure  sign  that  our  law  ia  admi- 
rably  constituted ;  for  such  laws  as  are  not  thus  well  made  are  convicted  upon 
trial  to  want  amendment. 

22.  But  while  we  are  ourselves  persuaded,  that  our  law  was  made  agreeably 
to  the  will  of  God,  it  would  be  impious  for  us  not  to  observe  the  same  ;  for  what 
IS  there  in  it  that  any  body  would  change  t  and  what  can  be  invented  that  is  bet- 
ter t  or  what  can  we  take  out  of  other  people's  laws  that  will  exceed  it  7  Perhaps 
some  would  have  the  entire  settlement  of  our  government  altered.  And  where 
shall  w«  find  a  better  or  more  righteous  constitution  than  ours  ?  while  this  makei 
us  esteem  God  to  be  the  governor  of  the  universe,  and  permits  the  priests  in  gene- 
ral to  be  the  administrators  of  the  principal  affairs,  and  withal  intrusts  the  govern- 
ment  over  the  other  priests  to  the  chief  high  priest  himself:  which  priests  our 
legislator,  at  their  first  appointment,  did  not  advance  to  that  dignity  for  their 
riches,  or  any  abundance  of  other  possessions,  or  any  plenty  they  had,  as  tho 
gifls  of  fortune ;  but  he  intrusted  the  principal  management  of  divine  worship  to 
those  that  exceeded  others  in  an  ability  to  persuade  men,  and  in  prudence  of 
conduct.  These  men  had  the  main  care  of  the  law,  and  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  people's  conduct  committed  to  them  ;  for  they  were  the  priests  who  were  or- 
dained to  be  inspectors  of  all,  and  the  judges  in  doubtful  cases,  and  the  punishen 
of  those  that  were  condemned  to  suffer  punishment. 

23.  What  form  of  government  then  can  be  more  holy  than  this?  What  more 
worthy  kind  of  worship  can  be  paid  to  God  than  we  pay,  where  the  entire  body 
df  the*  people  are  prepared  for  religion ;  where  an  extraordinary  degree  of  carets 
required  in  the  priests,  and  where  the  whole  polity  is  so  ordered  as  if  it  were  a 
certain  religious  solemnity  ?  For,  what  things  foreigners,  when  they  solemnize 
such  festivals,  are  not  able  to  observe  for  a  few  days'  time,  and  call  them  /nysfe- 
rums  and  sacred  cerenundes,  we  observe  with  great  pleasure  and  an  unshaken  re- 
solution during  our  whole  lives.  What  are  the  things,  then,  that  we  are  com- 
manded or  forbidden  ?  They  are  simple,  and  easily  known.  The  first  command 
IS  concerning  God,  and  affirms  that  God  contains  all  things,  and  is  a  being  every 
way  perfect  and  happy,  self-sufficient,  and  supplying  all  other  beings :  the  begin, 
ning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things.  He  is  manifest  in  his  works  and  be- 
Hefits,  and  more  conspicuous  than  any  other  being  whatsoever ;  but  as  to  his  font 
and  magnitude  he  is  most  obscure.  All  material^  let  them  be  ever  so  costly,  are 
anworthy  to  compose  an  image  for  him ;  and  all  arts  are  unartful  to  express  the 
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•olion  we  ought  to  have  of  him.  We  can  neither  see  nor  think  of  any  thing  like 
liiin,  nor  is  it  agreeable  to  piety  to  form  a  resemblance  of  him.  We  see  his 
works,  the  light,  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  waters,  the 
generations  of  animals,  the  productions  of  fruits :  These  things  hath  God  made, 
not  with  hands,  not  with  labour,  not  as  wanting  the  assistance  of  any  to  cooperate 
with  him ;  but  as  his  will  resolved  they  should  be  made,  and  be  good  also,  they 
were  made  and  became  good  immediately.  All  men  ought  to  follow  this  being, 
and  to  worship  him  in  the  exercise  of  virtue ;  for  this  way  of  worship  of  God  is  the 
most  holy  of  all  others. 

24.  There  ou^ht  also  to  be  but  One  Temple  for  One  God :  for  likeness  is  the 
constant  foundation  of  agreement.  This  temple  ought  to  be  common  to  all  men, 
because  he  is  the  common  God  of  all  men.  His  priests  are  to  be  continually 
about  his  worship  ;  over  whom  he  that  is  the  first  by  his  birth  is  to  be  their  ruler 
perpetually.  His  business  must  be  to  ofler  sacrifices  to  God,  together  with  those 
priests  that  are  joined  with  him ;  to  see  that  the  laws  be  observed ;  to  determine 
oontroversies,  and  to  punish  those  that  are  convicted  of  injustice :  while  he  that 
does  not  submit  to  him  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  impiety  towards  God  himself.  When  we  offer  sacrifices  to  him,  we  do 
It  not  in  order  to  surfeit  ourselves,  or  to  be  drunken ;  for  such  excesses  are  against 
die  will  of  God,  and  would  be  an  occasion  of  injuries  and  of  luxury ;  but  by  keep. 
hug  ourselves  sober,  orderly,  and  ready  for  our  other  occupations,  and  being  more 
temperate  than  others.  And  for  our  duty  at  the  sacrifices  themselves,  we  ought, 
ID  the  first  place,  to  pray*  for  the  common  welfare  of  all,  and  after  that  for  our 
own ;  for  we  are  made  for  fellowship  one  with  another :  and  he  who  prefers  the 
common  good  before  what  is  peculiar  to  himself  is  above  all  acceptable  to  God. 
And  let  our  prayers  and  supplications  be  made  humbly  to  God,  not  [so  much 
dmX  he  would  give  us  what  is  good  (for  he  hath  already  given  that  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, and  hath  proposed  the  same  publicly  to  all,)  as  that  we  may  duly  receive  it, 
and  when  we  have  received  it,  may  preserve  it.  Now  the  law  has  appointed  se- 
fcral  purifications  at  our  sacrifices,  whereby  we  are  cleansed  afler  a  funeral,  aAer 
what  sometimes  happens  to  us  in  bed,  and  afler  accompanying  with  our  wives, 
and  upon  many  other  occasions  which  it  would  be  too  long  now  to  set  down. 
And  this  is  our  doctrine  concerning  God  and  his  worship,  and  is  the  same  thai 
the  law  appoints  for  our  practice. 

25.  But,  then,  what  are  our  laws  about  marriage  ?  Tliat  law  owns  no  othci 
mixtures  of  sexes  but  that  which  nature  hath  appointed,  of  a  man  with  his  wife. 
and  that  this  be  used  only  for  the  procreation  of  children.  But  it  abhors  the  mix 
ture  of  a  male  witli  a  male  :  and  if  any  one  do  that,  death  is  its  punishment.  It 
commands  us  also,  when  wo  marry,  not  to  have  regard  to  a  portion,  nor  to  take 
a  woman  by  violence,  nor  to  persuade  her  deceitfully  and  knavishly,  but  to  de- 
mand  her  in  marriage  of  him  who  hath  power  to  dispose  of  her,  and  is  fit  to  give 
her  away  by  thc^eamess  of  his  kindred;  for,  says  the  Scripture,  A  woman  is 
inferior  to  her  husband  in  all  ihings.jf  Let  her,  therefore,  be  obedient  to  him  : 
not  so,  that  he  should  abuse  her,  but  that  she  may  acknowledge  her  duty  to  her 
husband  :  for  God  hath  given  the  authority  to  the  husband.  A  husband,  there. 
(ore,  is  to  lie  only  with  his  wife  whom  he  hath  married  ;  but  to  have  to  do  with 
anoUier  man's  wife  is  a  wicked  thing,  which,  if  any  one  ventures  upon,  death  is 
mevitably  his  punishment :  no  more  can  he  avoid  the  same  who  forces  a  virgin 

*  We  may  here  observe  how  known  a  thing  it  was  among  the  Jews  and  heathens,  in  this  and  maiiy 
•llier  insUnces,  that  sacrifices  were  still  acconi{)anied  with  prayers ;  whence  most  probably  came  tho«« 
phrases  of  the  sacrifice  of  prayer,  the  sacrijice  0/ praise,  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  However  tl»n«» 
ancient  forms  used  at  sacrifices  are  now  generally  lost,  to  the  no  small  damage  of  true  religion,  h  is 
bare  also  exceeding  remarkable,  that  althougli  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  built  as  the  only  place  wheit 
Iba  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  to  offer  their  sacrifices,  yet  is  there  no  mention  of  the  saerifias  thein- 
idves,  but  of  prayers  onlv,  in  Solomoirs  long  and  famous  form  of  devotion  at  its  dedication ;  1  KjfjMi 
▼lii ;  S  Chron.  vi.  See  also  many  passages  cited  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutioof,  r^i.  37  aiid  t^  tKs 
War.above,  B.  rii.  ch.  v.  sect.  6.  i  "'  -"^^ 

♦  lliit  uua.  if  nowhere  in  our  pretent  copies  of  the  Old  Tettamapl  jotis  oi  Bi 
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betrothed  to  another  man,  or  entices  another  man's  wife.  The  law,  inoreo?«v. 
enjoins  us  to  bring  up  all  our  offspring,  and  forbids  women  to  cause  abortion  of 
what  is  begotten,  or  to  destroy  it  afterward  :  and  if  any  woman  appears  to  ban 
80  done,  she  will  be  a  murderer  of  her  child,  by  destroymg  a  living  creature,  and 
diminishing  human  kind  ;  if  any  one,  therefore,  proceeds  to  such  fomicatioo  or 
murder,  ho  cannot  be  clean.  Moreover,  the  law  enjoins,  that  after  the  man  and 
wife  have  lain  together  in  a  regular  way,  they  shall  bathe  themselves  ;  for  then 
is  deftiement  contracted  thereby,  both  in  soul  and  body,  as  if  they  had  gone  into 
another  country  ;  for,  indeed,  the  soul  by  being  united  to  the  body,  b  subject  to 
miseries,  and  is  not  freed  therefrom  again  but  by  death :  on  which  account  tbe 
law  requires  this  purification  to  be  entirely  performed. 

26.  Nay,  indeed,  the  law  does  not  permit  us  to  make  festivals  at  the  births  of 
our  children,  and  thereby  afibrd  occasion  of  drinking  to  e^Lcess ;  but  it  ordaini, 
that  the  very  beginning  of  our  education  should  be  immediately  directed  to  so 
briety.  It  also  commands  us  to  bring  those  children  up  in  learning,  and  to  exer. 
cise  tbciH  in  the  laws,  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  acts  uf  their  prede- 
cessors, in  order  to  theii  imitation  of  them,  and  that  they  might  be  nourished  up 
in  the  laws  from  their  infancy,  and  might  neither  transgress  tuem,  nor  haft 
any  pretence  for  their  ignorance  of  them. 

27.  Our  law  hath  also  taken  care  of  the  decent  burial  of  the  dead,  but  withoid 
any  extravagant  expenses  for  the  funerals,  and  v^ithout  the  erection  of  any  ittni. 
trious  monuments  for  them ;  but  hath  ordeied  that  their  nearest  relation  should 
perform  their  obsequies ;  and  hath  showed  it  to  be  regular,  that  all  who  pass  by 
when  any  one  is  buried  should  accompany  the  funeral,  and  join  in  the  lamentatioa. 
It  also  ordains,  that  the  house  and  its  inhabitants  should  be  purified  after  the  fb. 
neral  is  over,  that  every  one  may  thence  learn  to  keep  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  thoughts  of  being  pure,  if  he  hath  been  once  guilty  of  munder. 

28.  The  law  ordains  also,  that  parents  should  be  honoured  immediately  after 
God  himself;  and  delivers  that  son,  who  does  not  requite  them  for  the  benefits 
he  hath  received  from  them,  hut  is  deficient  on  any  such  occasion,  to  be  stoned. 
It  also  says,  that  the  young  men  should  pay  due  respect  to  every  elder,  since 
God  is  the  eldest  of  all  beings.  It  does  not  give  leave  to  conceal  any  thing  froni 
our  friends,  because  that  is  not  true  friendship  which  will  not  commit  all  things 
to  their  fidelity :  it  also  forbids  the  revelation  of  secrets,  even  though  an  enmiCj 
arise  between  them.  If  any  judge  takes  bribes,  his  punishment  is  death :  he  thai 
overlooks  one  that  offers  him  a  petition,  and  this  when  he  is  able  to  relieve  hinii 
he  IS  a  guilty  person.  What  is  not  by  any  one  intrusted  to  another,  ought  not  to 
be  required  back  again.  No  one  is  to  touch  another's  goods.  He  that  lends 
money  must  not  demand  usury  for  its  loan.  These  and  many  more  of  the  like 
sort  are  the  rules  that  unite  us  in  the  bands  of  society  one  with  another. 

29.  It  will  be  also  worth  our  while  to  see  what  equity  our  legislator  would  have 
us  exercise  in  our  intercourse  with  strangers ;  for  it  will  thence  appear,  that  be 
made  the  best  provision  he  possibly  could,  both  that  we  should  not  dissolve  our 
own  constitution,  nor  show  any  envious  mind  towards  those  that  would  cultivite 
a  friendship  with  us.  Accordingly,  our  legislator  admits  all  those  that  have  a 
mind  to  observe  our  laws  so  to  do,  and  this  after  a  friendly  manner,  as  esteemios 
that  a  true  union  which  not  only  extends  to  our  own  stock,  but  to  those  that  would 
live  after  the  same  manner  with  us :  yet  does  he  not  allow  those  that  come  to  as 
by  accident  only  to  be  admitted  into  communion  with  us. 

30.  However,  there  are  other  things  which  our  legislator  ordained  for  us  be^ 
forehand,  which  of  necessity  we  ought  to  do  in  common  to  all  men  ;  as  to  afibrd 
fire,  and  water,  and  food  to  such  as  want  it ;  to  show  them  the  roads ,  nor  to  let 
any  one  lie  unburied.  He  also  would  have  us  treat  those  that  are  esteemed  our 
enemies  with  moderation  ;  for  he  doth  not  allow  us  to  set  their  country  on  fire, 
nor  to  permit  us  to  cut  down  those  trees  that  bear  fruit ;  nay,  farther,  he  forbids 
oa  to  8i>oil  tliose  that  have  been  alam  in  war.    He  hath  alao  orovided  for  such  «f 
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ifo  taken  captive,  that  they  may  not  be  injured,  and  especially  that  the  women 
may  not  be  abused.  Indeed,  he  hath  taught  us  gentleness  and  humanity  so  ef. 
fe&tually,  that  he  bath  not  despised  the  care  of  brute  beasts,  by  permitting  no 
other  than  a  regular  use  of  them,  and  forbidding  any  other ;  and  if  any  of  them 
come  to  our  houses,  hke  supplicants,  we  are  forbidden  to  slay  them :  nor  may  we 
kill  the  dams,  together  with  their  young  ones ;  but  we  are  obliged,  even  in  an 
enemy's  country,  to  spare  and  not  kill  those  creatures  that  labour  for  mankind. 
Thus  hath  our  lawgiver  contrived  to  teach  us  an  equitable  conduct  every  way, 
by  using  us  to  such  laws  as  instruct  us  therein  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  hatk 
ordained,  that  such  as  break  these  laws  should  be  punished,  without  the  allowance 
of  any  excuse  whatsoever. 

31.  Now  the  greatest  part  of  offences  with  us  are  capital ;  as  if  any  one  be 
(uilty  of  adultery ;  if  any  one  force  a  virgin ;  if  any  one  be  so  impudent  as  to  at 
tempt  sodomy  with  a  male,  or  if,  upon  another's  making  an  attempt  upon  him,  he 
■obmits  to  be  so  used.  There  is  also  a  law  for  slaves  of  the  like  nature  that  can 
never  be  avoided.  Moreover,  if  any  one  cheats  another  in  measures  or  weights, 
or  makes  a  knavish  bargain  and  sale  in  order  to  cheat  another ;  if  any  one  steaU 
what  belongs  to  another,  and  takes  what  he  never  deposited,  all  these  liave  punish. 
lienis  allotted  them ;  not  so  much  as  are  met  with  among  other  nations,  but  more 
fevere  ones.  And  as  for  attempts  of  unjust  behaviour  toward  parents,  or  foi 
impiety  against  God,  though  they  be  not  actually  accomplished,  the  offenders  are 
destroyed  inomediately.  However,  the  reward  for  such  as  live  exactly  according 
to  the  laws  is  not  silver  nor  gold ;  it  is  not  a  garland  of  olive  branches  or  of 
■mallage,  nor  any  such  public  sign  of  commendation  ;  but  every  good  man  hath 
his  own  conscience  bearing  witness  to  himself;  and  by  virtue  of  our  legislator's 
Dfophetic  spirit,  and  of  the  firm  security  God  himself  affords  such  a  one,  he  be- 
lieves that  God  hath  made  this  grant  to  those  that  observe  these  laws,  even  though 
they  be  obliged  readily  to  die  for  them,  that  they  shall  come  into  being  again, 
and  at  a  certain  revolution  of  things  shall  receive  a  better  life  than  they  had  enjoyed 
before.  Nor  would  I  venture  to  write  thus  at  this  time,  were  it  not  well  known 
to  all  by  our  actions,  that  many  of  our  people  have  many  a  time  biaveiy  resolvei 
lo  endure  any  sufierings  rather  than  speak  one  word  against  our  law. 

32.  Nay,  indeed,  m  case  it  had  so  fallen  out,  that  our  nation  had  not  beer, 
•o  thoroughly  known  among  all  men  as  they  are,  and  our  voluntary  submission 
to  our  laws  had  not  been  so  open  and  manifest  as  it  is  ;  but  that  somebody  had 
pretended  to  have  written  these  laws  himself,  and  had  read  them  to  the  Greeks, 
or  had  pretended  that  he  had  met  with  men  out  of  the  limits  of  the  known  world, 
that  had  such  reverent  notions  of  God,  and  had  continued  a  long  time  in  the 
firm  observance  of  such  laws  as  ours,  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  all  men  would 
admire  them,  on  a  reflection  upon  the  frequent  changes  they  had  therein  beea 
themselves  subject  to  ;  and  this  while  those  that  have  attempted  to  write  some- 
what  of  the  same  kind  for  politic  govemnient  and  for  laws  are  accused  as  com. 
posing  monstrous  things,  and  are  said  to  have  undertaken  an  impossible  task 
gpon  them.  And  here  I  will  say  nothing  of  those  other  philosophers  who  have 
undertaken  any  thing  of  this  nature  in  their  writings.  But  even  Plato  himself, 
who  is  so  admired  by  the  Greeks  on  account  of  that  gravity  in  his  manners,  and 
force  in  his  words,  and  that  ability  he  had  to  persuade  men  beyond  all  other  phi 
losophers,  is  little  better  than  laughed  at,  and  exposed  to  ridicule  on  that  ac 
count,  by  those  that  pretend  to  sagacity  in  political  affairs ;  although  he  that 
tball  dihgently  peruse  his  writings  will  find  his  precepts  to  be  somewhat  gentle, 
and  pretty  near  to  the  customs  of  the  generality  of  mankind.  Nay,  Plato  him- 
aelf  confcsscth,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  publish  the  true  notion  concerning  God 
among  the  ignorant  multitude.  Yet  do  some  men  look  upon  Plato's  discourses 
as  no  better  than  certain  idle  words  set  off  with  great  artifice.  However,  they 
admire  Lycurgus  as  the  principal  lawgiver ;  and  all  men  celebrate  Sparta  foi 
having  continued  in  the  firm  observance  of  his  laws  for  a  ve-ry  long  time     So 
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far,  then,  we  have  gained  that  it  is  to  be  confessed  a  mark  of  virtue  to  submit  te 
iaws^.  But  then,  let  such  as  admire  this  in  the  Lacedemonians  compare  thai 
duration  of  theirs  with  more  than  two  thousand  years  which  our  political  govern- 
ment hath  continued ;  and,  let  them  farther  consider,  that  though  the  Lacedemo- 
nians did  seem  to  observe  their  laws  exactly,  while  they  enjoyed  their  liberty, 
yet  that  when  they  underwent  a  change  in  their  fortune  they  forgot  almost  all 
those  laws ;  while  we  having  been  under  ten  thousand  changes  in  our  fortune,  by 
the  changes  that  happened  among  the  kings  of  Asia,  we  have  never  betrayed 
our  laws  under  the  most  pressing  distresses  we  have  been  in,  nor  have  we  ne- 
glected them  either  out  df  sloth  or  for  a  livelihood^ .  Nay,  if  any  one  will  con 
sider  it,  the  difficulties  and  labours  laid  upon  us  have  been  greater  than  what 
appears  to  have  been  borne  by  the  Lacedemonian  fortitude,  while  they  neither 
ploughed  their  land  nor  exercised  any  trades,  but  hved  in  their  CHVn  city,  free 
from  all  such  pains-taking,  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  and  using  such  exer- 
cises as  might  improve  their  bodies ;  while  they  made  use  of  other  men  as  their 
servants  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  had  their  food  prepared  for  them  by 
the  others  :  and  these  good  and  humane  actions  they  do  for  no  other  purpose  but 
this,  that  by  their  actions  and  their  sufferings  they  may  be  able  to  conquer  all 
those  against  whom  they  make  war.  I  need  not  add  this,  that  they  have  not 
been  fully  able  to  observe  their  laws  ;  for  not  only  a  few  single  persons,  but  mul- 
titudes of  them,  have  in  heaps  neglected  those  laws,  and  have  dehvered  them- 
selves together  with  their  arms,  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

33.  Now,  as  for  ourselves,  I  venture  to  say,  that  no  one  can  tell  of  so  many, 
nay,  not  more  than  one  or  two,  that  have  betrayed  our  laws ;  no,  not  out  of  fear 
of  death  itself:  I  do  not  mean  such  an  easy  death  as  happens  in  battles,  but  that 
which  comes  with  bodily  torments,  and  seems  to  be  the  severest  kind  of  death  of 
all  others.  Now  I  think  those  that  have  conquered  us  have  put  us  to  such  deaths, 
not  out  of  their  hatred  to  us  when  they  had  subdued  us,  but  rather  out  of  their  de- 
sireto  see  a  surprising  sight,  which  is  this,  whether  there  be  such  men  in  the  world 
who  believe  that  no  evil  is  to  them  so  great  as  to  be  compelled  to  do  or  to  speak 
any  thing  contrary  to  their  own  laws  !  Nor  ought  men  to  wonder  at  us,  if  we  are 
more  courageous  in  dying  for  our  laws  than  all  other  men  are  ;  for  other  men  do 
not  easily  submit  to  the  easier  things  in  which  we  are  instituted  ;  I  mean  working 
with  our  hands  and  eating  but  little,  and  being  contented  to  eat  and  drink  not  at 
random,  or  at  every  one's  pleasure,  or  being  under  inviolable  rules  in  lying  with 
our  wives,  in  magnificent  furniture,  and  again  in  the  observation  of  our  times  of 
f  est ;  while  those  that  can  use  their  swords  in  war,  and  can  put  their  enemies  to 
flight  when  they  attack  them,  cannot  bear  to  submit  to  such  laws  abc  Jl  their  way 
of  living  :  whereas  our  being  accustomed  willingly  to  submit  tu  lawb  ia  tuese  in- 
stances, renders  us  fit  to  show  our  fortitude  upon  other  occasious  also. 

34.  Yet  do  the  Lysimachi  and  the  Molones,  and  some  other  writers  (unskilful 
sophists  as  they  are,)  and  the  deceivers  of  young  men,  repicachus  as  the  vilest 
of  all  mankind.  Now  I  have  no  mind  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  other 
nations ;  for  the  custom  of  our  country  is  to  keep  our  own  laws,  but  not  to  bring 
accusations  against  the  laws  of  others.  And,  indeed,  our  legislator  hath  ex- 
pressly forbidden  us  to  laugh  at  and  revile  those  that  are  esteemed  gods  by  other 
people^,  on  account  of  the  very  name  of  €hd  ascribed  to  them.  But  since  oo? 
antagonists  think  to  run  us  down  upon  the  comparison  of  their  religion  and  our^ 
it  is  not  possible  to  keep  silence  here,  especially  while  what  I  shall  say  to  confute 
mese  men  will  not  be  now  first  said,  but  hath  been  already  said  by  many,  and  these 
of  the  highest  reputation  also  :  for  who  is  there  among  those  that  have  been  ad- 

•  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  set  down  here  a  very  remarkable  testimony  of  the  great  philosopher  Cicero 
«ft  to  the  preference  ot  laios  to  philosophy.  "  I  will,"  says  he,  ••  boldly  declare  my  opinion,  thoueh  thi 
whole  world  be  offended  at  it  1  prefer  this  little  book  of  the  Twelve  Tables  alone  to  all  the  voluroM 
it  the  philosophers.     1  find  it  to  be  not  only  of  more  weight,  but  also  much  more  useful."  JDe  Otxdort 

4  Or,  we  have  observed  our  times  of  rest  and  sorts  of  fix>d  allowed  us  [during  those  dirtra^ti  1 

i  Set  Antiq.  B.  iv.  cb.  vtii.  aect  10,  and  its  nota. 
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nired  among  th«  Gieeks  for  wisdom,  who  hath  not  greatly  hiamed  both  the  most 
famous  poets,  and  most  celebrated  lef^islators  for  spreading  such  notions  original- 
ly  among  the  body  of  the  people  concerning  the  gods  ?  such  as  these,  that  they 
may  be  allowed  Vo  be  as  numerous  as  they  have  a  mind  to  have  them ;  that  they 
are  begotten  one  by  another,  and  that  afler  all  the  kinds  of  generation  you  can 
imagine.  They  also  distinguish  them  in  their  places  and  ways  of  living,  as  they 
would  distinguish  several  sorts  of  animals :  as  some  to  be  under  the  earth  ;  as 
•ome  to  be  in  the  sea  ;  and  the  ancientest  of  them  all  to  be  bound  in  hell :  and 
for  those  to  whom  they  have  allotted  heaven,  they  have  set  over  them  one,  who 
in  title  is  their  father,  but  in  his  actions  a  iymni  and  a  lord  ;  whence  it  came  to 
pass  that  his  wife,  and  brother,  and  daughter  (which  daughter  he  brought  forth 
from  his  own  head,)  made  a  conspiracy  against  him  to  seize  upon  him  and  con- 
fine him,  as  he  had  himself  seized  upon  and  confined  his  own  father  before. 

35.  And  justly  have  the  wisest  men  thought  these  notions  deserved  severe  re- 
bukes ;  they  also  laugh  at  them  for  determining  that  we  ought  to  believe  some 
of  the  gods  to  be  beardless  and  young,  and  others  of  them  to  be  old,  and  to  havo 
beards  accordingly  :  that  some  are  set  to  trades  :  that  one  god  is  a  smith,  and 
another  goddess  is  a  we^v^r ;  that  one  god  is  a  warrior,  and  fights  with  men  : 
that  some  of  them  are  harpers,  or  delight  in  archery ,  and,  besides,  that  mutual 
■editions  arise  among  them,  and  that  they  quarrel  about  men,  and  this  so  far  that 
they  not  only  lay  hands  upon  one  another,  but  that  they  are  wounded  by  men, 
and  lament,  and  take  on  for  such  their  afflictions.  But  what  is  the  grossest  of  all 
in  point  of  lasciviousness,  are  those  unbounded  lusts  ascribed  to  almost  all  of 
Uiem  and  their  amours ,  which  how  can  it  be  other  than  a  most  absurd  supposal, 
eepecially  when  it  reaches  to  the  male  gods,  and  to  the  female  goddesses  also? 
Moreover,  the  chief  of  all  their  gods,  and  their  first  father  himself,  overlooks 
those  goddesses  whom  he  hath  deluded  and  begotten  with  child,  and  suffers  them 
to  be  kept  in  prison  or  drowned  in  the  sea.  He  is  also  so  bound  up  by  fate,  that 
he  cannot  save  his  own  offspring,  nor  can  he  bear  their  deaths  without  shedding 
of  tears.  These  are  fine  things  indeed  !  as  are  the  rest  that  follow.  Adulteries 
truly  are  so  impudently  looked  Jd  in  heaven  by  the  gods,  that  some  of  them  have 
tonfessed  they  envied  those  that  were  bound  in  the  very  act.  And  why  should 
ihey  not  do  so,  when  the  eldest  of  them,  who  is  their  king  also,  hath  not  been 
able  to  restrain  himself  in  the  violence  of  his  lust  from  lying  with  his  wife  so 
long  as  they  might  get  into  their  bedchamber?  Now  some  of  the  gods  are  ser- 
rants  to  men,  and  will  sometimes  be  builders  for  a  reward  and  sometimes  will  be 
shepherds ;  while  others  of  them,  like  malefactors,  are  bound  up  in  a  prison  of 
brass.  And  what  sober  person  is  there  who  would  not  be  provoked  at  such 
atones,  and  rebuke  those  that  forged  them,  and  condemn  the  great  silliness  of 
those  that  admit  them  for  true?  Nay,  others  there  are  that  have  advanced  a  cer 
tain  timorousness  and  fear,  as  also  madness  and  fraud,  and  any  other  of  the  vilest 
passions  into  the  nature  and  form  of  gods,  and  have  persuaded  whole  cities  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  better  sort  of  them ;  on  which  account  they  have  been  ah- 
solutely  forced  to  esteem  some  gods  as  the  givers  of  good  things,  and  to  call  others 
of  them  averters  of  evil.  They  also  endeavour  to  move  them,  as  the}  would  the 
vilest  of  men,  by  gills  and  presents,  as  looking  for  nothing  else  than  to  receive 
some  great  mischief  from  them  unless  they  pay  them  such  wages. 

36.  Wherefore  it  deserves  our  inquiry,  what  should  be  the  occasion  of  this  un 
just  management  and  of  these  scandals  about  the  Deity?  And  truly  I  suppose  p 
Id  be  derived  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  the  heathen  legislators  had  at  first  o« 
I6e  true  nature  of  God  :  nor  did  they  explain  to  the  people  even  so  far  as  the^ 
did  comprehend  of  it ;  nor  did  they  compose  the  other  parts  of  their  politictJ 
settlements  according  to  it,  but  omitted  it  as  a  thing  of  very  little  consequence « 
and  gave  leave  both  to  the  poets  to  introduce  what  gods  they  pleased,  and  those 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  passions,  and  to  the  orators  to  procure  political  decree* 
from  the  people  for  the  admission  of  such  foreign  gods  as  they  tiiought  proper 
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The  painters  also  and  statuaries  of  Greece  had  herein  great  power,  as  each  ol 
them'could  contrive  a  shape  [proper  for  a  god ;]  the  one  to  be  formed  out  of  dvf 
and  the  other  by  making  a  bare  picture  of  such  a  one.  But  those  workmen  thai 
wore  principally  admired  had  the  use  of  ivory  and  of  gold  as  the  constant  ma- 
terials for  their  new  statutes :  [whereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that  some  temples  are 
quite  deserted,  while  others  ar^  in  ^reat  esteem,  and  adorned  with  all  the  rites  of  al 
kinds  of  purification.]  Besides  this,  the  first  gods,  who  have  long  flourished  in  die 
honours  done  them,  are  now  grown  old,  [while  those  that  flourished  after  them 
are  come  in  their  room  as  a  second  rank,  that  I  may  speak  the  most  honourably 
of  them  that  I  can ;]  nay,  certain  other  gods  there  aro  who  are  newly  introduced, 
and  newly  worshiped,  [as  we  by  way  of  digression  have  said  already,  and  yet 
have  left  their  places  of  worship  desolate ;]  and  for  their  temples,  some  of  then 
are  already  left  desolate,  and  others  are  built  anew,  according  to  the  pleasure  ol 
,  men  :  whereas  they  ought  to  have  preserved  their  opinion  about  Goo,  and  that 
worship  which  is  due  to  him,  always  and  immutably  the  same. 

37.  But  now  this  ApoUonius  Molo  was  one  of  these  foolish  and  proud  men. 
However,  nothing  that  I  have  said  was  unknown  to  those  that  were  real  philoso^ 
phers  among  the  Greeks ;  nor  were  they  unacquainted  with  those  frigid  pre- 
tences  of  allegories  [which  had  been  alleged  for  such  things ;]  on  which  account 
they  justly  despised  them,  but  have  still  agreed  with  us  ^s  to  the  true  and  be. 
coming  notions  of  God  ;  whence  it  was  that  Plato  would  not  have  political  settle- 
ments admit  of  any  one  of  the  other  poets,  and  dismisses  even  Homer  himself 
with  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  with  ointment  poured  upon  him,  and  this  because 
he  should  not  destroy  the  right  notions  of  (xod  with  his  fables.  Nay,  Plato  prin« 
cipally  imitated  our  legislator  in  this  point,  that  he  enjoined  his  citizens  to  have 
the  main  regard  to  this  procept,  that  every  one  of  them  should  learn  their  laws 
accurately.  He  also  ordained,  that  they  should  not  admit  of  foreigners  intermii. 
ing  with  tbeu  -^wn  people  at  random ;  and  provided  that  the  commonwealth  should 
keep  itself  pure,  and  consist  of  such  only  as  persevered  in  their  own  laws.  ApoU 
lonius  Molo  did  no  way  consider  this,  when  he  made  it  one  branch  of  his  accusa* 
tion  against  us,  that  we  do  not  admit  of  such  as  Have  dificrent  notions  about  God^ 
nor  will  we  have  fellowship  with  those  that  choose  to  observe  a  way  of  living  dif- 
ferent from  ourselves ;  yet  is  not  this  method  peculiar  to  us,  but  common  to  al 
other  men ;  not  among  the  ordinary  Grecians  only,  but  among  such  of  those 
Grecians  as  are  of  the  greatest  reputation  among  them.  Moreover,  the  Lace- 
demonians continued  in  their  way  of  expelling  foreigners,  and  would  not,  indeed, 
give  leave  to  their  own  people  to  travel  abroad,  as  suspecting  that  those  two  things 
would  introduce  a  dissolution  of  their  own  laws :  and,  perhaps,  there  may  be 
some  reason  to  blame  the  rigid  severity  of  the  Lacedemonians ;  for  they  betowe4 
tho  privilege  of  their  city  on  no  foreigners,  nor,  indeed,  would  give  leave  to 
them  to  stay  among  them :  whereas  we,  though  we  do  not  think  fit  to  imitate 
other  institutions,  yet  do  we  willingly  admit  of  those  that  desire  to  partake  of 
ours,  which,  I  think,  I  may  reckon  to  be  a  plain  indication  of  our  humanity,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  our  magnanimity  also. 

38.  But  I  shall  say  no  more  of  the  Lacedemonians.  As  for  the  Athenians,  who 
glory  in  having  made  their  city  to  be  common  to  all  men,  what  their  behaviour 
was  Apollonius  did  not  know,  while  they  punished  those  that  did  but  speak  one 
word  contrary  to  their  laws  about  tho  gods  without  any  merey  :  for  on  what  other 
account  was  it  that  Socrates  was  put  to  death  by  them  7  For  certainly  he  neither 
fietrayed  their  (ity  to  its  enemies,  nor  ^ras  he  guilty  of  any  sacrilege  with  regard 
to  any  of  their  temples  ;  but  it  was  on  this  account  that  he  swore  certain  new 
/laths,^  and  that  he  affirmed  either  in  earnest,  or,  as  some  say,  only  in  jest,  that  a 
certain  demon  used  to  make  signs  to  him  [what  he  should  not  do.]     For  these 

*  See  whai  these  novel  oaths  were  in  Dr.  Htidson^t  note,  vix.  To  swear  by  an  oajfc,  by  a  goat^  ana 
\jj  a  dog,  as  also  by  a  ganiUr,  as  says  Fhilostratus  and  others.  This  swearing  stnuiga  oaths  was  ajjt 
'«rbiddea  oy  the  Tyriaus,  B.  L  sect  22,  as  Spauheim  here  notes. 
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raasonii  he  was  condemned  to  drink  poison,  and  kill  himaolf.  Bis  accuser  olsc 
eomplained  that  ho  corrupted  the  young  men,  by  inducing  them  to  despise  tht 
political  settlement  and  laws  of  their  city  ;  and  thus  was  Socrates,  the  citizen  of 
Athens,  punished.  There  was  also  Anaxagoras,  who  although  he  was  of  Cla* 
lomens,  was  within  a  few  suffrages  of  being  condemned  to  die,  because  he  saio 
the  sun,  which  the  Athenians  thought  to  be  a  god,  was  a  ball  of  fire.  They  also 
nade  this  public  proclamation,  that  thoy  would  give  a  taleut  to  any  one  who 
would  kill  Diagonis  of  Melos,  because  it  was  reported  of  him  that  he  laughed 
at  their  mysteries.  Protagorus  also,  who  was  thought  to  have  written  somewhat 
(hat  was  not  owned  for  truth  by  tlie  Athenians  about  the  gods,  had  beeu  seized 
apon  and  put  to  death,  if  he  had  not  fled  immediately  away.  Nor  need  we  at 
an  wonder  that  they  thus  treated  such  considerable  men,  when  they  did  not  spare 
•veo  women  also  ;  for  they  very  lately  slew  a  certain  priestess  because  she  was 
accused  by  somebody  that  she  initiated  people  into  the  worship  of  strange  gods*  . 
it  having  been  forbidden  so  to  do  by  one  of  their  laws :  and  a  capital  punishment 
bad  been  decreed  to  such  as.  introduced  a  strange  god ;  it  being  manifest,  that 
thay  who  make  use  of  such  a  law  do  not  believe  those  of  otlier  nations  to  be  really 
gods,  otherwise  they  had  not  envied  themselves  the  advantage  of  more  gods  than 
Uiey  already  had.  And  this  was  the  happy  administration  of  the  aflairs  of  the 
Athenians !  Now  as  to  the  Scythians,  they  take  a  pleasure  in  killing  men,  and 
differ  little  from  brute  beasts  ;  yet  do  they  think  it  reasonable  to  have  tneir  ii^^ti* 
tutions  observed.  They  also  slew  Anacharsis,  a  person  greatly  admired  for  his 
wisdom  among  the  Greeks,  when  he  returned  to  them,  because  he  appeared  to 
eome  fraught  with  Grecian  customs:  one  may  also  find  many  to  have  been 
punished  among  the  Persians  on  the  very  same  account.  And  to  be  sure  ApoU 
ionius  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  laws  of  the  Persians,  and  was  an  admirer  of 
them,  because  the  Greeks  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  their  courage,  and  had  tha 
▼ery  same  opinion  about  the  gods  which  they  had !  'lliis  last  was  exemplified 
in  the  temples  which  they  burnt,  and  their  courage  in  coming  and  almost  entirely 
enslaving  the  Grecians.  However  Apollonius  has  imitated  all  the  Persian  insti* 
tutions,  and  that  by  his  offering  violence  to  other  men's  wives,  and  castrating  kis 
own  sons.  Now  with  us  it  is  a  capital  crime  if  any  one  does  thus  abuse  even  a 
brute  beast :  and  as  for  us,  neither  hath  the  fear  of  our  governors,  nor  a  desire 
of  following  what  other  nations  have  in  so  great  esteem,  been  able  to  withdraw 
us  from  our  own  laws ;  nor  have  we  exerted  our  courage  in  raising  up  wars  to 
increase  our  wealth,  but  only  for  the  observation  of  our  laws :  and  when  we  with 
patience  bear  other  losses,  yet  when  any  persons  would  compel  us  to  break  our 
laws,  then  it  is  that  we  choose  to  go  war,  though  it  be  beyond  our  ability  to  pur- 
■ue  it,  and  bear  the  greatest  calamities  to  the  last  with  much  fortitude.  And,  in. 
deed,  what  reason  can  there  be  why  we  should  desire  to  imitate  the  laws  of  other 
nations,  while  we  see  they  are  not  observed  by  their  own  legislators  ?  And  why 
do  not  the  Lacedemonians  think  of  abolishing  that  form  of  their  government  which 
suffers  them  not  to  associate  with  any  others,  as  well  as  their  contempt  of  roatri. 
oiony  ?  And  why  do  not  the  Eleans  and  Thebans  aboUsh  that  unnatural  ana  im- 
pudent lust,  which  makes  them  lie  with  males  7  For  they  will  not  show  a  sufli. 
cient  sign  of  their  repentance  of  what  they  of  old  thought  to  be  very  excellent, 
and  very  advantageous  in  their  practices,  unless  they  entirely  avoid  all  such  actions 
for  the  time  to  come :  nay,  such  things  are  inserted  into  the  body  of  their  laws,  and 
had  once  such  a  power  among  the  Greeks,  that  they  ascribed  these  sodomiticaJ 
practices  to  the  gods  themselves  as  a  part  of  their  good  character ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  according  to  the  same  manner  that  the  gods  married  their  own  sisters 
This  tiie  Greeks  contrived  as  an  apology  for  their  o«vn  absurd  anu  unnatural 
pleasures. 

39.  I  omit  to  speak  concerning  punishments,  and  how  maQy  ways  of  escaping 
them  the  greatest  part  of  the  legislators  have  afforded  malefactors,  by  ordaiiuug 
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that,  for  adulteries,  fines  in  money  should  he  allowed,  and  for  corrupting  [virgins^] 
they  need  only  marry  them  :f  as  also  what  excuses  they  may  have  in  denying  ths 
(acts,  if  any  one  attempts  to  inquire  into  them ;  for  amongst  most  other  natiooi 
it  is  a  studied  art  how  men  may  transgress  their  laws.  But  no  such  thing  is  per* 
mittcd  amongst  us ;  for  though  we  be  deprived  of  our  wealth,  of  our  cities,  or  o( 
the  other  advantages  we  have,  our  law  continues  immortal :  nor  can  any  Jew  go 
so  far  from  his  own  county,  nor  he  so  afirighted  at  the  severest  lord,  as  not  to 
be  more  affrighted  at  the  law  than  at  him.  If,  therefore,  this  be  the  disposition 
we  are  under  with  regard  to  the  excellency  of  our  laws,  let  our  enemies  make 
us  this  concession,  that  our  laws  are  most  excellent ;  and  if  still  they  imagine^ 
that  though  we  so  firmly  adhere  to  them,  yet  are  they  bad  laws  notwithstandiDg, 
what  penalties  then  do  they  deserve  to  undergo  who  do  not  observe  their  own 
laws,  which  they  esteem  so  far  superior  to  them  ?  Whereas,  therefore,  length  of 
time  is  esteemed  to  be  the  truest  touchstone  in  all  cases,  I  would  make  that  a  teSi 
timonial  of  the  excellency  of  our  laws,  and  of  that  belief  thereby  delivered  to 
us  concerning  God  :  for  as  there  hath  been  a  very  long  time '  for  this  compari. 
aon,  if  any  one  will  but  compare  its  duration  with  the  duration  of  the  laws  made 
by  other  legislators,  he  will  find  our  legislatoi  ^9  have  been  the  ancientest  of 
them  all. 

40.  We  have  already  demonstrated  that  our  lawu  have  been  such  as  have  al 
ways  inspired  admiration  and  imitation  into  all  other  men  ;  nay,  the  eariiest  Gre- 
cian philosophers,  though  in  appearance  they  observed  the  laws  of  their  own 
countries,  yet  did  they,  in  their  actions  and  their  philosophic  doctrines,  follow 
our  legislator,  and  instructed  men  to  live  sparingly,  and  to  have  friendly  com^ 
munication  one  wi^  another.  Nay,  farther,  the  multitude  of  mankind  itself  have 
had  a  great  inclination  of  a  long  time  to  follow  our  religious  observanccj ;  for  there 
is  not  any  city  of  the  Grecians,  nor  any  of  the  Barbarians,  nor  any  nation  what, 
soever,  whither  our  custom  of  resting  on  the  seventh  day  hath  not  come,  and  by 
which  our  fasts,  and  lighting  up  lamps,  and  many  of  our  prohibitions  as  to  oui 
food,  are  not  observed :  they  also  endeavour  to  imitate  our  mutual  concord  with 
one  another,  and  the  charitable  distribution  of  our  goods,  and  our  diligence'tn  our 
trades,  and  our  fortitude  in  undergoing  th^  distresses  we  are  in,  on  account  of 
our  laws ;  and  what  is  here  matter  of  the  greatest  admiration,  our  law  hath  no 
bait  of  pleasure  to  allure  men  to  it,  but  it  prevails  by  its  own  force ;  and  as  God 
himself  pervades  all  the  world,  so  hath  our  law  passed  through  all  the  world  also: 
so  that  if  any  one  will  but  reflect  on  his  own  country  and  his  own  family,  he  will 
have  reason  to  give  credit  to  what  I  say.  It  is,  therefore,  but  just,  either  to  con> 
demn  all  mankind  of  indulging  a  wicked  disposition,  when  they  have  been  so  de> 
sirous  of  imitating  laws  that  are  to  them  foreign  and  evil  in  themselves,  rather 
than  following  laws  of  their  own  that  are  of  a  better  character,  or  else  our  accu> 
sers  must  leave  ofl^  their  spite  against  us.  Nor  are  we  guilty  of  any  envious  be* 
haviour  towards  them  when  we  honour  our  own  legislator,  and  believe  what  he, 
by  his  prophetic  authority,  hath  taught  us  concerning  God :  for  though  we  should 
not  be  able  ourselves  to  understand  the  excellency  of  our  own  laws,  yet  would  the 
great  multitude  of  those  that  desire  to  imitate  them  justify  us  in  greatly  valuing 
ourselves  upon  them. 

41.  But  as  for  the  [distinct]  political  laws  by  which  we  are  governed,  I  hav 
delivered  them  accurately  in  my  books  of  Antiquities  :  and  have  only  mentioned 
them  now  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  without  proposing  to 
myself  either  to  blame  the  laws  of  other  nations  or  to  make  an  encomium  upos 

*  Why  Jof^phut  here  should  blame  some  heathen  legislators  when  they  allowed  so  easy  a  compos 
tion  for  simple  fomioationf  as  an  obligation  to  marry  the  virgin  that  was  corrupted,  is  hard  to  «y,  see 
bi^  he  had  himself  truly  informed  us  that  it  was  a  law  of  the  Jews,  Antiq.  B.  it.  chap.  viii.  seci.  23,  a* 
It  IS  the  law  of  Christianity  also ;  see  Horeb  Covenant,  pa^v  61.  I  am  almost  ready  to  suspect  that  im 
fif^^^i  we  should  here  read  yxum^  and  that  corrupting?  **  edlock,  or  other  meo*8  wives,  is  the  criioe  fas 
«t»ii:h  these  heathens  wickedly' allowed  this  compositijii  in  money. 

4  Off  for  oorruDting  oilier  men's  wives  the  same  allowance. 
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our  own  ;  ^ut  in  order  to  convict  those  that  have  written  about  us  unjustly,  anc 
m  an  im|nident  affectation  of  disguising  the  truth.  And  now  I  think  I  Imve  sun 
tciently  completed  what  I  proposed  in  writing  these  books :  for  whereas  our 
accusers  have  pretended  that  our  nation  are  a  people  of  a  very  late  original,  1 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  exceeding  ancient ;  for  I  have  produced  as  wit. 
leases  thereto  many  ancient  writer  j  who  have  made  mention  of  us  in  their  books, 
¥hile  they  said  that  no  such  writer  had  so  done.  Moreover,  they  had  said  that 
we  were  sprung  from  the  Egyptians,  while  I  have  proved  that  we  came  from 
mother  country  into  Egypt :  while  they  had  told  lies  of  us,  as  if  we  were  ex- 
pelled thence  on  account  of  diseases  on  our  bodies,  it  has  appeared,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  we  returned  to  our  own  country  by  our  own  choice,  and  with  sound 
and  strong  bodies.  Those  accusers  reproached  our  legislator  as  a  vile  fellow  ; 
whereas  God  in  old  time  bare  witness  to  his  virtuous  conduct ;  and  since  that 
testimony  of  God,  time  itself  hath  been  discovered  to  have  borne  witness  to  the 
Mune  thing. 

42.  As  to  the  laws  themselves,  more  words  are  unnecessary,  for  they  are  vi« 
lible  in  their  own  nature,  and  appear  to  teach  not  impiety,  but  the  truest  piety  in 
die  world.  They  do  not  make  men  hate  one  another,  but  encourage  people  to 
communicate  what  they  have  to  one  another  freely :  they  are  enemies  to  injus- 
tice :  they  take  care  of  righteousness  :  they  banish  idleness  and  expensive  liv- 
mg,  and  instruct  men  to  be  content  with  what  they  have,  and  to  be  laboriouc  in 
their  callings  :  they  forbid  nven  to  make  war  from  a  desire  of  getting  more,  but 
make  men  courageous  in  defending  the  laws :  they  are  inexorable  in  punishing 
malefactors  :  they  admit  no  sophistry  of  words,  but  are  always  established  by  ac- 
lions  themselves,  which  actions  we  ever  propose  as  surer  demonstrations  than 
what  is  contained  in  writing  only ,  on  which  account  I  am  so  bold  as  to  say,  that 
we  are  become  the  teachers  of  other  men  in  the  greatest  number  of  things,  and 
those  of  the  most  excellent  nature  only  :  for  what  is  more  excellent  than  in  viola. 
ole  piety?  what  is  more  just  than  submission  to  laws  7  and  what  is  more  advan 
tageous  than  mutual  love  and  concord  ?  And  tliis  so  far,  that  we  are  neither  to  be 
dhrided  by  calamities,  nor  to  become  injurious  and  seditious  in  prosperity ;  but  to 
contemn  death  when  we  are  in  war,  and  in  peace  to  apply  ourselves  to  our  me. 
shanical  occupations,  or  to  our  tillage  of  the  ground  ;  while  we  in  all  things  and 
always  are  satisfied  that  God  is  the  inspector  and  governor  of  our  actions.  If 
these  precepts  had  either  been  written  at  first,  or  more  exactly  kept  by  any  othera 
before  us,  we  should  have  owed  them  thanks  as  disciples  owe  to  their  masters : 
but  if  it  be  visible  that  we  have  made  use  of  them  more  than  any  other  men,  and 
if  we  have  demonstrated  that  the  original  invention  of  them  is  our  own  let  the 
Apions,  and  the  Melons,  with  all  the  rest  of  those  that  delight  in  lies  and  reproaches 
itand  confuted ;  but  let  this  and  the  foregoing  book  be  dedicated  to  thee,  Epa- 
phroditus,  who  art  so  groat  a  lover  of  truth,  and  by  thy  meana  to  those  that  hava 
been  in  lUie  manner  desirous  to  be  acquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  our  nation. 


AN  EXTRACT 


OUT  or 

JOSEPHUS'S  DISCOURSE  TO  THE  GREEKS 


HADES. 


(  1.  Now  as  to  Hades,  wherein  the  souls  of  the  nghteous  and  unnghteoM  tn 
detained,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  it.  Hades  is  a  place  in  the  world  not  re- 
gularly finished ;  a  subterraneous  region,  wherein  the  light  of  this  world  does  not 
shine  ;  from  which  circumstance,  that  in  this  region  the  light  does  not  shine,  it 
cannot  but  be  there  must  be  in  it  perpetual  darkness.  This  region  is  allotted  as  a 
place  of  custody  for  souls,  in  which  angels  are  appointed  as  guardians  to  them 
who  distribute  to  them  temporary pumsJmenls^  agreeable  to  everyone's behavioui 
and  manners. 

2.  In  this  region  there  is  a  certain  place  set  apart  as  a  lake  of  unquenchable  fnt 
whereinto  we  suppose  no  one  hath  hitherto  been  cast ;  but  it  is  prepared  for  a 
day  aforedetermined  by  God,  in  which  one  righteous  sentence  shall  deservedly 
be  passed  upon  all  men ;  when  the  unjust,  and  those  that  have  been  disobedient  lo 
God,  and  have  given  honour  to  such  idols  as  have  been  the  vain  operations  of  tht 
hands  of  men  as  to  God  himself,  shall  be  adjudged  to  this  everlasdng  jnanskmetiif 
as  having  been  the  causes  of  defilement ;  while  the  just  shall  obtain  an  tncor* 
ruptUfle  and  never-fading  kingdom*  These  are  now,  indeed,  confined  in  Hadei^ 
but  not  in  the  same  place  wherein  the  unjust  are  confined. 

3.  For  there  is  one  descent  into  this  region,  at  whose  gate  we  believe  then 
stands  an  archangel  with  a  host ;  which  gate  when  those  pass  through  that  art 
conducted  down  by  the  angels  appointed  over  souls,  they  do  not  go  the  same  way, 
but  the  just  are  guided  to  the  right  hand^  and  are  led  with  hymns,  sun^  by  the 
angels  appointed  over  that  place,  unto  a  region  of  light,  in  which  the  just  have 
dwelt  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  not  constrained  by  necessity,  but  ever 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  the  good  things  they  see,  and  rejoicing  in  the  expee- 
•ation  of  those  new  enjoyments  which  will  be  peculiar  to  every  one  of  them,  and 
esteeming  those  things  beyond  what  we  have  here  :  with  whom  there  is  no  place 
of  toil,  no  burning  heat,  no  piercing  cold,  nor  any  briars  there  ;  but  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  fathers  and  of  the  just,  which  they  see,  always  smiles  upon  them, 
while  they  wait  for  that  rest  and  eternal  new  Itfe  in  heaven  which  is  to  succeeo 
this  region.     This  place  we  call  the  bosom  of  Abraham. 

4;  But  as  to  the  unjust,  they  are  dragged  by  force  to  the  left  hand  by  the  aiv 
gels  allotted  for  punishment,  no  longer  going  with  a  good  will,  but  as  prisoners 
driven  by  violence  ;  to  whom  are  sent  the  angels  appointed  over  them  to  reproach 
them,  and  threaten  them  with  their  terrible  looks,  and  to  thrust  them  still  down, 
ward.  Now  those  angels  that  are  set  over  these  souls  drag  them  into  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  hell  itself;  who,  when  they  are  hard  by  it,  continually  hear  the  noise 
t%^  il,  and  do  not  stand  clear  of  the  hot  vapour  itself;  but  when  they  have  a  neai 
view  of  this  spectacle,  as  of  a  terrible  and  exceeding  great  prospect  of  fire,  they 
are  struck  with  a  fearful  expectation  of  a  future  judgment,  and  in  efl^ect  punished 
Uicreby  *  and  not  only  so,  but  where  they  see  the  place  [or  choir]  o£  the  fathers 
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Md  of  the  just,  ^¥en  hereby  are  they  punished  ;  for  a  ehaoi  deep  and  large  if 
fixed  between  thein  ;  insomuch  that  a  just  man  that  hath  compassion  upon  them 
eannot  be  admitted,  nor  can  one  that  is  unjust,  if  he  were  bold  enough  to  attempt 
it,  pttss  over  it. 

5.  Thi0  »fl  the  discourse  concerning  Hades,  wherein  the  souls  of  all  men  are 
eonfined  until  a  proper  season,  which  €rod  hath  deternined,  when  he  will  mak< 
a  resurrection  of  all  men  from  the  dead;  not  procuring  a  transmigration  of  souU 
from  one  body  to  another,  but  raising  again  those  very  bodies  which  you  Greeka 
teeing  to  be  dissolved,  do  not  believe  [their  resurrection.]  But  learn  not  to  dis- 
believe it ;  for  fi  bile  you  believe  that  the  soul  is  created  and  yet  is  made  immortal 
by  God,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  this  in  time,  be  not  incredulous ; 
but  believe  that  God  is  able,  when  ho  hath  raised  to  life  that  body  which  was  made 
at  a  compound  of  the  samet  elements,  to  make  it  immortal ;  for  it  must  never  be 
taid  of  God,  that  he  is  able  to  do  some  things  and  unable  to  do  others.  }Ve 
have,  thereforo,  believed  that  the  body  will  be  raised  again  ;  for  although  it  be 
dissolved,  it  is  not  perished ;  for  the  earth  receives  its  remains,  and  preserves 
them ;  and  while  they  are  like  seed,  and  are  mixed  among  the  more  fruitful  soil 
they  flourish  ;  and  what  is  #oion  is,  indeed,  sown  hare  grainy  but  at  the  might; 
•ound  of  God  the  Creator  it  will  sprout  up,  and  be  raised  in  a  cJalhed  and  glarioi^ 
condition,  though  not  before  it  has  been  dissolved  and  mixed  [with  the  earth.]  Sf 
that  we  have  not  rashly  believed  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  for  although  it  be 
dissolved  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  original  transgression,  it  exists  still,  and  is 
east  into  the  earth  as  into  a  potter's  furnace,  in  order  to  be  formed  again,  not  in 
order  to  rise  again  such  as  it  was  before,  but  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  so  as  never 
to  be  destroyed  any  more.  And  to  every  body  shall  its  awn  soul  be  restored. 
And  when  it  hath  clothed  Uaelf  with  that  body,  it  will  not  be  subject  to  misery  ; 
but  being  itself  pure,  it  will  continue  with  its  pure  body,  and  rejoice  with  it ; 
with  which  it  having  walked  righteously  now  in  this  world,  and  never  having  had 
it  as  a  snare,  it  will  receive  it  again  with  great  gladness.  But  as  for  the  unjust, 
Ihey  will  receive  their  bodies  not  changed,  not  freed  from  diseases  or  distempersi 
nor  made  glorious,  but  with  the  same  diseases  wherein  they  died ;  and  such  as 
Ihey  were  m  their  unbelief,  the  same  shall  they  be  when  they  s^iall  be  faithfully 
lodged. 

6.  For  all  men,  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust,  shall  be  brought  before  God  the 
Word ;  for  to  him  hath  the  Father  eonnmUed  all  judgmerU ;  and  he  in  order  to 
fidfU  the  will  of  his  Father  shall  come  as  judge,  whom  we  call  Christ.  For 
Mmos  and  Rhadamanthus  are  not  the  judges,  as  you  Greeks  do  suppose,  but  he 
whom  God  and  the  Father  hath  Glorified ;  coKceasavo  whom  wb  havb  else. 

WHERK   GIVEN   A   MORE    PARTICULAR   ACCOUNT,     FOR    THE   SAKE   OF  THOSE   WHO 

SEEK  AFTER  TRUTH.  This  piersou  oxorcising  the  righteous  judgment  of  tlie 
Father  towards  all  men,  hath  prepared  a  just  sentence  for  every  one,  according 
to  his  works ;  at  whose  judgment-seat,  when  all  men,  and  angels,  and  demons 
■hall  stand,  they  will  send  ^rth  one  voice,  and  say,  just  is  thy  judgment  : 
the  rejoinder  to  which  will  bring  a  just  sentence  upon  both  parties,  by  giving 
rastly  to  those  that  huve  done  well  an  everlasting  fruition ;  but  allotting  to  the 
lOTers  of  wicked  works  eternal  punishment.  To  diese  belong  the  unquenchabk 
Cr^  and  that  without  end,  and  a  certain  fiery  worm  never  dyings  and  not  destroy^ 
ioff  the  body,  but  continuing  its  eruption  out  of  the  body  with  never-ceesing  grief: 
neither  will  sleep  give  ease  to  these  men,  nor  will  the  night  afford  them  comfort. , 
death  will  not  free  them  from  their  punishment,  nor  will  the  interceding  prayers 
«f  their  kindred  profit  them  ;  for  the  just  are  no  longer  seen  by  them,  nor  are 
they  thought  worthy  of  remembrance.  But  the  just  shall  remember  only  their 
righteous  actions,  whereby  they  have  attained  the  heavenly  kingdom^  in  whico 
Ihere  is  no  sleep,  no  sorrow,  no  corruption,  no  care,  no  night,  no  day  mea* 
aured  by  time :  no  sun  driven  in  his  course  along  the  circle  of  heaven  by  n« 
eevity,  and  measuring  out  the  bounds  and  conversions  of  the  -saasous,  for  tho 
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better  illumination  of  the  life  of  men  ;  no  moon  decreasmg  and  increasing,  oi 
introducing  a  variety  of  seasons,  nor  will  she  then  moisten  the  earth  :  no  bum* 
ing  sun,  no  Bear  turning  round  [the  pQle],  no  Orion  to  rise,  no  wandering  of 
inumerable  stars.  The  earth  will  not  then  be  difRcult  to  be  passed  over ;  noi 
will  it  be  hard  to  find  out  the  court  of  paradise  ;  nor  will  there  be  any  fearful 
roaring  of  the  sea,  forbidding  the  passengers  to  walk  on  it ;  even  that  will  be 
made  easily  passable  to  the  just,  though  it  will  not  be  void  of  moisture.  Heaven 
will  not  then  be  uninhabitable  by  men,  and  it  will  not  be  impossible  to  discovei 
the  way  of  ascending  thither.  The  earth  will  not  be  uncultivated,  nor  require 
too  much  labour  of  men,  but  will  bring  forth  its  fruits  of  its  own  accord,  and  will 
be  well  adorned  with  them.  There  will  be  no  more  generations  of  wild  beasts, 
nor  will  the  substance  of  the  rest  of  the  animals  shoot  out  any  more  ;  for  it  will 
not  produce  men ;  but  the  number  of  the  riehteous  ^ill  continue,  and^  never  fail, 
together  with  righteous  angels  and  spirits  [of  God,]  and  with  his  word^  as  a  choir 
of  righteous  men  and  women  that  never  grow  old,  and  continue  in  an  incorrup. 
tible  state,  singing  hymns  to  God,  who  hath  advanced  them  to  that  happinesB,  b; 
the  means  of  a  regular  institution  of  life ;  with  whom  the  whole  creation  also  will 
lift  up  a  perpetual  hymn  from  corruption  to  incorruption,  as  glorified  by  a  ^lendid 
and  a  pure  spirit.  It  will  not  then  be  restrained  by  a  bond  of  necessity,  but  with 
a  lively  freedom  shall  offer  up  a  voluntary  hymn,  and  shall  praise  him  that  made 
them,  together  with  the  angels,  and  spirits,  and  men,  now  freed  from  all  bondage, 

7.  And  now  if  you  Gentiles  will  be  persuaded  by  these  motives,  and  leave  your 
vain  imaginations  about  your  pedigrees,  and  gaining  of  riches,  and  philosophy, 
and  will  not  spend  your  time  about  subtilities  of  words,  and  thereby  lead  your 
mmds  into  error,  and  if  you  will  apply  your  ears  to  the  hearing  of  the  inspired 
prophets,  the  interpreters  both  of  God  and  ofhiff  word,  and  will  believe  in  God, 
you  shall  both  be  partakers  of  these  things,  and  obtain  the  good  things  that  are 
to  come :  you  shall  see  the  ascent  unto  the  immense  heayen  plainly,  and  that 
kingdom  which  is  there  :  For  what  God  hath  now  concealed  in  silence  [will  be 
then  made  manifest],  what  neither  eye  hath  seen^  nor  ear  liath  heard^  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  tJie  things  that  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  Jove 
him, 

8.  In  whatsoever  ways  I  shall  find  you^  in  them  shall  I  judge  you  entirely  ;  so 
cries  the  end  of  all  things.  And  he  who  hath  at  first  Uved  a  virtuous  life,  but 
towards  the  latter  end  falls  into  vice,  these  labours  by  him  before  endured  shall 
be  altogether  vain  and  unprofitable,  even  as  in  a  play  brought  to  an  ill  catastro- 
phe. Whosoever  shall  have  lived  wickedly  and  luxuriously  may  repent :  how. 
evei:  there  will  be  need  of  much  time  to  conquer  an  evil  habit ;  and  even  afler 
repentance,  nis  wnole  life  must  be  guarded  with  great  care  and  diligence,  afler 
the  manner  of  a  body,  which,  afler  it  hath  been  a  long  time  afiiicted  with  a  dis- 
temper, requires  a  stricter  diet  and  method  of  living  :  for  though  it  may  be  pos- 
sible, perhaps,  to  break  off  the  chain  of  our  irregular  affections  at  once,  yet  our 
amendment  cannot  be  secured  without  the  grace  of  God,  the  prayers  of  good 
men,  the  help  of  the  brethren,  and  our  own  sincere  repentance  and  constant 
care.  It  is  a  good  thing  not  to  sin  at  all ;  it  is  also  good,  having  sinned,  to  re- 
cent ,  as  it  is  best  to  have  health  always,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  recover  fro0 
t  distemper.     To  God  he  glory  and  donunionfor  ever  cmd  ever,  Amen. 

THE   Ein>   OF  THE   WHITIiroS   OF  J08EPHU8. 


APPENDIX- 


DISSERTATION  I. 

II0  ftih'woiiift  cfJotephua  concerning  Jesus  Christy  John  the  BapHsiy  ami  Jmms 

the  Just^  vindicated. 

Sprcx  we  meet  with  several  important  testimonies  in  Josephus,  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian,  concerning  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  con- 
cerning Jesus  of  Nazareth  himself,  and  concerning  James  the  Just,  the  brother 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  and  since  the  principal  testimony,  which  is  that  concern- 
inff  Jesus  of  Nazareth  himself,  has  of  late  been  greatly  questioned  by  many,  and 
rejected  by  some  of  the  learned  as  spurious,  it  will  be  fit  for  me,  who  have  ever 
declared  my  firm  belief  that  these  testimonies  were  genuine,  to  set  down  fairly 
■omc  of  the  original  evidence  and  citations  I  have  met  with  in  the  first  fiAeen 
centuries  concerning  them,  and  then  to  make  proper  observations  upon  that  evi. 
dence,  for  the  reader's  more  complete  satisfaction. 

But  before  I  produce  the  citations  themselves  out  of  Josephus,  give  me  leave 
10  prepare  the  reader's  attention,  by  setting  down  the  sentiments  of  peinaps  the 
most  learned  person,  and  the  most  competent  judge  that  ever  was,  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  I  mean  of  Joseph  Scaliger  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  book, 
De  Emendatione  Temporum^  p.  17.  *<  Josephus  is  the  most  diligent  and  the 
greatest  lover  of  truth  of  all  writers  ;  nor  are  we  afraid  to  affirm  of  him,  that  it  is 
more  safe  to  believe  him,  not  only  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  but  also  as  (o 
those  that  are  foreign  to  them,  than  all  the  Greek  a/id  Latin  writers,  and  this,  be- 
cause his  fidelity  and  his  compass  of  learning  are  every  where  conspicuous." 

The  ancient  Citations  of  the  Testimonies  of  Josephus  from  Am  own  Time  till  the 
End  of  the  Fifie&Uh  Century. 

About  A  2>.  110.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  44. — Nero,  in  order  to  stifle  the 
rumour  [as  if  he  had  himself  set  Rome  on  fire,]  ascribed  it  to  those  people  who 
were  hated  for  their  wicked  practices,  and  called  by  the  vul^  Christians :  these 
be  pumshed  exquisitely.  The  author  of  this  name  was  Christy  uho^  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius^  was  brought  to  punishment  by  Pontius  Pilate  the  procurator. 

About  A.  I).  147.  Just.  Mart.  Dialog,  cum  Trypho,  p.  234.— You  [Jews] 
knew  that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  as  the  pro* 
phecies  did  foretell  was  to  happen. 

About  A.  D.  230.  Origen.  Comment,  in  Matth.  p.  230.— This  James  was  of 
so  shining  a  character  among  the  people,  on  account  of  hiii  righteousness,  that 
Flavius  Josephus,  when,  in  his  twentieth  book  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  he  had 
a  mind  to  set  down  what  was  the  cause  why  the  people  sufifered  such  miseries, 
till  the  very  holy  house  was  demolished,  he  said,  that  these  things  befell  them  by 
tlie  anger  of  God,  on  account  of  what  they  had  dared  to  do  to  James,  the  brother 
of  Jesus,  who  was  called  Christ:  and  wonderful  it  is,  that,  while  he  did  not 
receive  Jesus  for  Christ,  he  did  nevertheless  bear  witness  that  James  was  so 
righteous  a  man.  He  says  farther,  that  the  people  thought  that  they  sufferea 
these  things  for  the  sake  of  James. 

AMout  A.  D  250.     Contr.  Cds.  lib.  L  p.  35,  36.— I  wou!d  tav  to  Celsus.  wbs 
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personates  a  Jew,  that  admitted  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  how  he  baptized  Jeti% 
that  one  who  lived  but  a  little  while  after  John  and  Jesus,  wrote,  bow  that  John 
was  a  baptizer  unto  the  remission  of  sins :  for  Josephus  testifies  in  the  eighteenth 
book  of  Jewish  Antiquities,  that  John  was  the  Baptist,  and  that  he  promised  puri- 
fication to  those  that  were  baptized.  The  same  Josephus  also,  although  he  did 
not  believe  in  Jesus  as  Christ,  when  he  was  inquiring  after  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  demolition  of  the  temple,  and  ought  to  have 
■aid,  that  their  machinations  against  Jesos  were  the  cause  of  those  miseries 
coming  on  the  people,  because  they  had  slain  that  Christ,  who  was  foretold  by 
the  prophets,  he,  though  as  it  were  unwillingly,  and  yet  as  one  not  remote  Grom 
the  truth,  says ;  '*  These  miseries  befell  the  Jews  by  way  of  revenge  for  Jamee 
the  Just,  who  was  the  brother  of  Jesus,  that  was  called  CkriM,  becaose  they  had 
slain  him  who  was  a  most  righteous  person."  Now  this  James  was  he  whom  that 
genuine  disciple  of  Jesus,  Paul,  said  he  had  seen  as  the  Lord*t  brotheTf  [GaL  L 
19;]  which  relation  implies  not  so  much  nearness  of  blood,  or  the  sameneai 
of  education,  as  it  does  the  agreement  of  manners  and  preaching.  I^  there- 
fore, he  says  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  befell  the  Jews  for  the  sake  of  JmmeM, 
with  how  much  greater  reason  might  he  have  said,  that  it  happened  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  ?dEC. 

About  A.  D.  324.  Eu$eb.  Demonstr.  JEToofi.  lib.  iii.  p.  124.— certainly  the  ah 
testation  of  those  I  have  already  produced  concerning  our  Saviour  may  be  auC 
ficient.  However,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  if,  over  and  above,  we  mak»  use  d 
Josephus  the  Jlw  for  a  farther  witness ;  who,  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  his  An- 
dquities,  when  he  was  writing  the  histoiy  of  what  happened  under  Pilate,  makei 
mention  of  our  Saviour  in  these  words : — ^Now  there  was  about  this  time,  Jesus,  % 
wise  man,  if  it  he  lawful  to  call  him  a  man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  woika, 
a  teacher  of  such  men  as  had  a  veneration  for  truth  ;  he  drew  over  to  hhn  both 
many  of  the  Jews  and  many  of  the  Gentiles :  he  was  the  Christ.  And  when 
Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  had  condenmed  him  ts 
the  cross,  those  that  loved  him  at  first  did  not  forsake  him,  for  he  appeared  te 
them  alive  again  the  third  day,  as  the  divine  prophets  had  spoken  of  these,  ami 
ten  thousand  other  wonderful  things  concerning  him ;  whence  the  tribe  of 
Christians,  so  named  from  him,  are  not  extinct  at  this  day.  If,  therefore,  we 
have  this  historian's  testimony,  that  he  not  only  brought  over  to  himself  the 
twelve  apostles  with  the  seventy  disciples,  but  many  of  the  Jews  and  many  el 
tne  Gentiles  al»o,  he  must  manifestly  have  had  somewhat  in  him  extraordinary 
above  the  rest  of  mankind ;  for  how  otherwise  could  he  draw  over  so  many  of 
the  Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles,  unless  he  performed  admirable  and  amazing  works, 
and  used  a  method  of  teaching  that  was  not  common  7  Moreover,  the  scripture  el 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  bears  witness,  that  there  were  many  ten  thousands  ol 
Jews  who  were  persuaded  that  he  was  the  Christ  of  God,  who  wae  foretold  bj 
the  prophets  [Acts,xi.  20.] 

About  A.  D.  830.  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  i.  cap.  11. — ^Now  the  divine  scripture  of 
the  gospels  makes  mention  of  John  the  Baptist  as  having  his  head  cut  ofiT  by  the 
younger  Herod.  Josephus  also  concurs  in  this  history,  and  makes  mention  of 
Herodias  by  name,  as  wife  of  his  brother,  whom  Herod  had  married,  upon  divor* 
cing  his  former  lawful  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  A  retas,  king  of  the  Petrean 
Arabians ;  and  which  Herodias  he  had  parted  from  her  husband  while  he  was 
alive  :  on  which  account  also,  when  he  had  slain  John,  he  made  war  with  Aretaf 
^Aretas  made  war  with  him,]  because  his  daughter  had  been  used  dishonourably ; 
m  which  war,  when  it  came  to  a  battle,  he  says  that  all  Herod's  army  was  destroyed 
and  that  he  suffered  this  because  of  his  wicked  contrivance  against  John.  Moreover 
the  same  Josephus,  by  acknowledging  John  to  have  been  a  most  righteous  man 
arid  the  Baptist,  conspires  in  hi^  testimony  with  what  is  written  in  the  gospels 
He  also  relates,  that  Herod  lost  his  kingdom  for  the  sake  of  the  same  Herodia% 
Ingether  with  whom  he  was  himself  condenmed  to  be  banished  to  Viennat  ^  citv 
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•r  GaiiL  Aod  thii  is  his  account  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Antupitief,  where 
be  writes  thiu  of  John  verbaUm: — Some  of  th^  Jews  thoaghtthat  the  destruction 
of  Herod's  army  came  from  God,  and  that  very  justly,  as  a  punishment  for  what 
he  did  against  John  that  was  called  the  Baptist,  for  Herod  slew  him,  who  was  a 
good  man,  and  one  that  commanded  the  Jews  to  exercise  virtue,  both  as  to  right- 
eousness towards  one  another,  and  piety  towards  God,  and  so  to  come  to  baptism, 
for  that  by  this  means  the  washing  [with  water]  would  appear  acceptable  to  him 
when  they  made  use  of  it,  not  in  order  to  the  putting  away  [or  the  remission]  of 
some  sins  [only,]  but  for  the  purification  of  the  body,  supposing  still  that  the  soul 
were  thoroughly  purified  beforehand  by  righteousness.  Now  when  [many]  others 
came  in  crowds  about  him,  for  they  were  greatly  delighted  in  hearing  his  words, 
Herod  was  afraid  that  this  so  great  power  of  persuading  men  might  tend  to  some 
sedition  or  other,  for  they  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  do  every  thing  he  should  ad^ 
vise  them  to ;  so  he  supposed  it  better  to  prevent  any  attempt  for  a  mutation  from 
him  by  cutting  him  ofi*,  that  after  any  such  mutation  should  be  brought  about,  and 
the  public  should  sufier,  to  repent  [of  such  negligence.]  Accordingly,  he  was 
sent  a  prisoner,  out  of  Herod's  suspicious  temper,  to  Macherus,  the  castle  I  before 
mentioned,  and  was  there  put  to  death.  When  Joscphus  had  said  this  of  John, 
he  makes  mention  also  of  our  Saviour  in  the  same  history,  after  this  manner : — 
Now  there  was  about  this  time  one  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him 
a  man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  receive 
the  truth  with  pleasure  ;  he  drew  over  to  him  both  many  of  the  Jews,  and  many 
of  the  Gentiles  also :  he  was  the  Christ.  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  piincipal  men  among  us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  that  loved 
him  at  the  first  did  not  forsake  him,  for  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  the  third 
day,  as  the  divine  prophets  had  foretold  these,  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful 
things  concerning  him.  And  still  the  tribe  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  are 
not  extinct  at  this  day.  And  since  this  writer,  sprung  from  the  Hebrews  them- 
•elves,  hath  delivered  things  above  in  his  own  work,  concerning  John  the  Baptist 
and  our  Saviour,  what  room  is  there  for  any  farther  evasion?  6dc. 

Now  James  was  so  wonderful  a  person,  and  was  so  celebrated  by  all  others 
for  righteousness,  that  the  judicious  Jews  thought  this  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  that  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  came  on  presently  after  his  martyrdom,  and  that 
it  befell  them  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  impious  fact  they  were  guilty  of  against 
him.  Josephus,  therefore,  did  not  refuse  to  attest  thereto  in  writing,  by  the  words 
following : — ^These  miseries  befell  the  Jews  by  way  of  revenge  for  James  the 
lust,  who  was  the  brother  of  Jesus  that  was  called  CArtd,  oo  this  account,  that 
they  had  slain  him  who  was  a  most  righteous  person. 

The  same  Josephus  declares  the  manner  of  his  death  in  the  twentieth  book 
of  the  Antiquities,  in  these  words : — Cssar  sent  Albinus  into  Judea  to  be  procu- 
tator,  when  he  had  heard  that  Festus  was  dead.  Now  Ananus  junior,  who,  as 
we  said,  had  been  admitted  to  the  high  priesthood,  was  in  his  temper  bold  and 
'faring  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  He  was  also  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees, 
who  are  more  savage  in  judgment  than  any  of  the  other  Jews,  as  we  have  already 
signified.  Since,  therefore,  this  was  the  character  of  Ananus,  he  thought  he  had 
Qow  a  proper  opportunity  [to  exercise  his  authority,]  because  Festus  was  dead, 
and  Albinus  was  but  upon  the  road ;  so  he  assembles  the  sanhedrim  of  judges^ 
%nd  brings  before  them  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  was  called  Chnst^  and 
«ome  others  [of  his  companions,]  and  when  he  had  formed  an  accusation 
against  them,  as  breakers  of  the  law,  he  delivered  them  to  be  stoned :  but  as  for 
\hose  who  seemed  the  most  equitable  of  the  citizens,  and  those  who  wem  the  most 
uneasy  at  the  breach  of  the  laws,  they  disliked  what  was  done.  They  also  sent 
to  the  king  [Agrippa,]  desiring  him  to  send  to  Ananus  that  he  should  act  so  na 
more,  for  that  what  be  had  already  done  coulo  not  be  justified,  dec. 

Ahnut  A.  D.  960.     Ambrose  or  Hegesippus  de  Excid.  Urh.  Hierosolym.  Ub.  m 
cap.  12  — We  have  discovered  that  it  was  the  ooinioc  and  beUef  of  the  Jews^  m 
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iosephus  affirms  ^who  is  an  author  not  to  be  rejected,  when  he  wntes  agtinM 
himself,)  that  Herod  lost  his  army,  not  by  the  deceit  of  men,  but  by  the  anger  ol 
God,  and  that  justly,  as 'an  effect  of  revenge  for  what  he  did  to  John  the  Baptist 
a  just  man,  who  had  said  to  him,  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother^s 
wife. 

The  Jews  themselves  also  bear  witness  to  Christ,  as  appears  by  Josephus,  the 
writer  of  their  history,  who  says  thus : — ^That  there  was  at  that  time  a  wise  man, 
(f,  says  he,  it  be  lawful  to  have  him  called  a  man,  a  doer  of  wonderful  worics,  who 
appeared  to  his  disciples  afler  the  third  day  from  his  death,  alive  again,  according 
to  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  who  foretold  these  and  innumerable  other  miracu. 
lous  events  concerning  him  ;  from  whom  began  the  congregation  of  Christians, 
and  hath  penetrated  among  all  sorts  of  men  :  nor  does  there  remain  any  natioa 
in  the  Roman  world,  which  continues  strangers  to  his  religion.  If  the  Jews  do 
not  believe  us,  let  them  at  least  believe  their  own  writers.  Josephus,  whom  they 
esteem  a  very  great  man,  hath  said  this,  and  yet  hath  he  spoken  truth  after  such 
a  manner,  and  so  far  was  his  mind  wandered  from  the  right  way,  that  even  be  was 
not  a  believer,  as  to  what  he  himself  said  :  but  thus  he  spake  in  order  to  deliver 
historical  truth,  because  he  thought  it  not  lawful  for  him  to  deceive,  while  yet  he 
was  no  believer,  because  of  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  and  his  perfidious  intention. 
Elowever,  it  was  no  prejudice  to  the  truth  that  he  was  not  a  believer ;  but  this 
adds  more  weight  to  his  testimony,  that  while  he  was  an  unbeliever,  and  unwilling 
iiis  should  be  true,  he  has  not  denied  it  to  be  so. 

About  A.  2>.  400.  Hieronym.  de  Vir.  Ittustr.  in  Josepho. — Josephus,  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  Antiquities,  most  expressly  acknowledges,  that  Christ  wu 
•lain  by  the  Pharisees  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  his  miracles ;  and  that  John 
the  Baptist  was  truly  a  prophet ;  and  that  Jerusalem  was  demolii^ed  on  account 
of  the  slaughter  of  James  the  apostle/  Now  he  wrote  concerning  our  Lord  after 
this  manner : — ^At  the  same  time  there  was  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  yet  it  be  lawful 
to  call  him  a  man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of  those  who 
willingly  receive  the  truth.  He /had  many  followers  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
Gentiles :  he  was  believed  to  be  Christ.  And  when,  by  the  envy  of  our  princi- 
pal  men,  Pilate  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  this  notwithstanding,  those  who 
had  loved  him  at  first  persevered,  for  he  appeared  to  them  alive  on  the  third  day, 
as  the  oracles  of  the  prophets  had  foretold  many  of  these,  and  other  wonderful 
things  concerning  him  :  and  the  sect  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  are  not 
extinct  at  this  day. 

About  A.  D.  410.  Isodonu  Pelusiota,  the  Scholar  of  Chrysostom^  lib.  iv.  epist. 
225. — ^There  was  one  Josephus,  a  Jew  of  the  greatest  reputation,  and  one  that 
was  zealous  of  the  law  ;  one  also  that  paraphrased  the  Old  Testament  with  truth, 
and  acted  valiantly  for  the  Jews,  and  had  showed  that  their  settlement  was  nobler 
than  can  be  described  by  words.  Now  since  he  made  their  interest  give  place 
to  truth,  for  he  would  not  support  the  opinion  of  impious  men,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  set  down  his  words.  What  then  does  he  say  7  Now  there  was  about  that  time 
Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  a  man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonder, 
ful  works,  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew 
over  to  him  both  many  of  the  Jews,  and  many  of  the  Gentiles :  he  was  the  ChrisL 
And  wnen  Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  had  con- 
demned  him  to  the  cross,  those  that  loved  him  at  first  did  not  forsake  him,  for  he 
appeared  to  them  the  third  day  alive  again,  as  the  divine  prophets  had  said  these, 
and  a  vast  number  of  othe^*  wonderful  things  concerning  him ;  and  the  tribe  of 
Christians,  so  named  from  him,  are  not  extinct  at  this  day.  Now  I  cannot  but 
wonder  greatly  at  this  man's  love  of  truth  in  many  respects,  but  chiefly  where  ha 
says — "Jesus  was  a  teacher  of  men  which  received  the  truth  with  pleasure.** 

About  A.  Z>.  440.  Soxomon.  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. — Now  Josephus,  the 
•otx  of  MaUhias,  a  priest,  a  man  of  very  great  note  both  among  the  Jews  and  the 
Romans*  nmv  well  be  a  witness  of  credit  as  to  the  truth  of  Christ's  histoiy ;  fbi 
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fca  scruples  to  call  him  a  man,  as  being  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  and  a  teacher 
of  the  words  of  truth  :  he  names  him  Christ  openly;  and  is  not  ignorant  that  he 
was  condemned  to  the  cross,  and  appeared  on  the  third  day  alive ;  and  that  ten 
thousand  other  wonderful  things  were  foretold  of  him  by  the  divine  prophets.  He 
testifies  also,  that  those  whom  he  drew  over  to  him,  being  many  of  the  Gentiles 
as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  continued  to  love  him  ;  and  that  the  tribe  aamed  from  him 
was  not  then  extinct.  Now  he  seems  to  me,  by  this  his  relation,  almost  to  proclaim 
that  Christ  is  God.  However,  he  appears  to  have  been  so  affected  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  thing,  as  to  run  as  it  were  in  a  sort  of  middle  way,  so  as  not  to  put 
any  indignity  upon  believers  in  him,  but  rather  to  afford  his  suffrage  to  them. 

About  A.  D.  510.  Cassiodarus  Hist,  Tripartit.  e  Spxomeno, — ^Now  Josephus, 
the  son  of  Mattathias,  and  a  priest,  a  man  of  great  nobility  among  the  Jews,  and 
of  a  great  dignity  among  the  Romans,  shall  be  a  truth  of  Christ's  history :  for  he 
dares  not  call  him  a  man,  as  a  doer  of  famous  works,  and  a  teacher  of  true  doc- 
trines ;  he  names  him  Christ  openly ;  and  is  not  ignorant  that  he  was  condem- 
ned  to  the  cross,  and  appeared  on  the  third  day  alive,  and  that  an  infinite  number 
of  other  wonderful  things  were  foretold  of  him  by  the  holy  prophets.  More- 
over, he  testifies  also,  that  there  were  then  alive  many  whom  he  had  chosen,  both 
Greeks  and  Jews,  and  that  they  continued  to  love  him ;  and  that  the  sect  which 
was  named  from  him  was  by  no  means  extinct  at  that  time. 

Ahoui  A.  Z>.  640.  Chron,  Alex,  p.  514. — Now  Josephus  also  relates  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  Antiquities,  how  John  the  Baptist,  that  holy  man,  was  be« 
headed  on  account  of  Herodias,  the  wife  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod  him. 
self;  for  Herod  had  divorced  his  former  wife,  who  was  still  alive,  and  had  been 
his  lawful  wife  :  she  was  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  the  Petreans.  When, 
therefore,  Herod  had  taken  Herodias  away  from  her  husband,  while  he  was  yet 
alive  (on  whose  account  he  slew  John  also),  Aretas  made  war  against  Herod, 
because  his  daughter  had  been  dishonourably  treated :  in  which  war  he  says, 
that  all  Herod's  army  was  destroyed,  and  that  he  suffered  that  calamity  because 
of  the  wickedness  he  had  been  guilty  of  against  John.  The  same  Josephus  re- 
lates,  that  Herod  lost  his  kingdom  on  account  of  Herodias,  and  that  with  her  he 
was  banished  to  Lyons,  dec. 

P.  526,  527.] — Now  that  our  Saviour  taught  his  preaching  three  years,  is  de- 
monstrated both  by  our  necessary  reasonings,  as  also  out  of  the  holy  gospels,  and 
out  of  Josephus's  writings,  who  was  a  wise  man  among  the  Hebrews,  ^c. 

P.  584,  586.] — Josephus  relates  in  the  fiflh  book  of  the  [Jewish]  war,  that 
Jerusalem  was  taken  in  the  third  [second]  year  of  Vespasian,  as  af\er  forty  years 
since  they  had  dared  to  put  Jesus  to  death  :  in  which  time  he  says,  that  James 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  thrown  down  [from  the 
temple,]  and  slain  of  them  by  stoning. 

About  A.  D.  740.  Anastasias  Abhas  amtr.  Jud. — Now  Josephus,  an  author 
and  writer  of  your  own,  says  of  Christ,  that  he  was  a  just  and  good  man,  showed 
and  declared  so  to  bo  by  divine  grace,  who  gave  aid  to  many  by  signs  and 
miracles. 

About  A.  D,  790.  Georgius  Syncdlus  Chron.  p.  339. — These  miseries  befell 
the  Jews  by  way  of  revenge  for  James  the  Just,  who  was  the  brother  of  Jesus 
that  was  called  Christ,  on  the  account  that  they  had  slain  him  who  was  a  most 
righteous  person.  Now  as  Ananus,  a  person  of  that  character,  thought  he  had  a 
proper  opportunity,  because  Festus  was  dead,  and  Albinus  was  but  upon  thn 
road,  so  he  assembles  the  sanhedrim  of  judges,  and  brings  before  them  James, 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  was  called  Christy  and  some  of  his  companions ,  and 
wheu  he  had  formed  an  accusation  against  them,  as  breakers  of  the  law,  he  de. 
liveied  them  to  be  stoned ;  but  as  for  those  that  seemed  the  most  equitable  of  the 
citizens,  and  those  that  were  the  most  uneasy  at  the  breach  of  the  laws,  they  diii« 
(iked  whit  was  done.     They  also  sent  to  the  kinc:  FAgrippa,]  desirim;  hiro  to 
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■end  to  Ananus  that  he  should  act  so  no  more,  for  that  what  he  had  dreadj  dam 
could  not  be  justified,  dec. 

About  A.  D.  850.  Johan.  MaMa  Chran,  lib.  x. — ^From  that  time  began  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews,  as  Josephus,  the  philosopher  of  the  Hebrews,  hath  writ- 
ten  ;  who  also  said  this,  that  from  the  time  the  Jews  crucified  Christ,  who  was  a 
good  and  a  righteous  man  (that  is,  if  it  be  fit  to  call  such  a  one  a  man,  and  not  a 
God,)  the  land  of  Judea  was  never  free  from  trouble.  These  things  the  same 
Josephus  the  Jew  has  related  in  his  writings. 

About  A.  D.  860.  Photius  Cod.  lib.  xlviii. — ^I  bare  read  the  treatise  of  Jose. 
ohus  about  the  universe^  whose  title  I  have  elsewhere  read  to  be,  Ottke  StAMtana 
of  the  Ufdvene.  It  is  contained  in  two  very  small  treatises.  He  treats  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  in  a  brief  manner.  However,  he  speaks  of  the  divinity  ot 
Christ,  who  is  our  true  God,  in  a  way  very  like  to  what  we  use,  declaring  thu 
the  same  name  of  Christ  belongs  to  him,  and  writes  of  his  ineffable  generi< 
tion  of  the  Father  afler  such  a  manner  as  cannot  be  blamed  ;  which  thing  maj 
perhaps  raise  a  doubt  in  some,  whether  Josephus  were  the  author  of  the  werk| 
though  the  phraseology  does  not  at  all  differ  from  this  man's  other  worksi 
However,  I  have  found  in  some  papers,  that  this  discourse  was  not  written  bf 
fosephus,  but  by  one  Caius  a  presbyter. 

Cod.  ccxxxviii.]  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  of  Pcrea,  the  son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  fell  in  love,  as  Josephus  says,  with  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip,  whose 
name  was  Herodiaa,  who  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Herod  theGreat,  by  his  son 
Aristobulus,  whom  he  had  slain.  Agrippa  was  also  her  brother.  Now  Herod 
took  her  away  from  her  husband  and  married  her  This  is  he  that  slew  John  the 
Baptist,  that  great  man,  the  forerunner  [of  Christ,]  being  afraid  (as  Josephni 
says)  least  he  should  raise  a  sedition  among  the  people ;  for  they  all  followed  the 
directions  of  John,  on  account  of  the  excellency  of  his  virtue.  In  his  time  was 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour. 

Cod.  xxiii.]  I  have  read  the  Chronicle  of  Justus  of  Tiberias.  He  omits  tfn 
greatest  part  of  what  was  most  necessary  to  be  relate*! ;  but  as  infected  witi 
Jewish  prejudices,  being  also  himself  a  Jew  by  birth,  he  makes  no  mention  al 
ail  of  the  advent,  or  of  the  acts  done,  or  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ. 

The  time  uncertain,  Macarius  in  Actis  sanctorum,  tom.  v.  p.  149,  qp.  Fabric 
Joseph,  p.  61. — Josephus  a  priest  of  Jerusalem,  and  one  that  wrote  with  truth 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  affairs,  bears  witness  that  Christ,  the  true  God,  was  in. 
carnate  and  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rose  again  ;  whose  writings  are  repo* 
sited  in  the  public  library.  Thus  he  says  : — Now  there  was  about  this  time  Je- 
sus, a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  a  man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonder- 
ful  works,  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  received  the  truth  with  pleasure  :  he  drew 
over  to  him  both  many  of  the  Jews,  and  many  of  the  Gentiles  also :  this  was  the 
Christ.  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  bad 
condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  that  loved  him  at  the  first  did  not  forsake  him, 
for  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  the  third  day,  as  the  divine  prophets  had 
foretold  these,  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful  things  concerning  him.  And 
still  the  tribe  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  are  not  extinct  at  this  day.  Since, 
therefore,  the  writer  of  the  Hebrews  had  engraven  this  testimony  concerning  ooi 
Lord  and  Saviour  in  his  own  books,  what  defence  can  there  remain  for  the  uo* 
ocievers  ? 

About  A.  D.  980.  Suidas  in  voce  Jesous. — ^We  have  found  Josephos,  who  hath 
written  about  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (of  whom  Eusebius  Pamphili  makes  fre- 
quent mention  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,)  saying  openly  in  his  memoirs  of  the 
captivity,  that  Jesus  ofiiciated  in  the  temple  with  the  priests.  This  we  have  found 
Josephus  saying,  a  man  of  ancient  times,  and  not  very  long  afler  tbe  apostles,  d:c. 

About  A.  Z>.  1060.  Cedrenus  Compend.  Histor.  p.  196. — Josephus  does  in- 
deed write  concerning  John  the  Baptist  as  follows : — Some  of  the  Jews  thought 
tii%t  the  destruction  of  Herod's  army  came  from  God,  and  that  he  wsff  ounisM 
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f«iy  justly  for  what  punishment  he  hsd  inflicted  on  John,  that  was  called  tha 
B4iq>Hst ;  for  Herod  slew  him,  who  was  ^  pood  man,  and  commanded  the  Jews  to 
exercise  virtue,  both  by  righteousness  towards  one  another,  and  piety  towards 
God,  and  so  to  come  to  baptism.  But  as  conceniing  Christ,  the  same  Josephus 
•ays,  that  about  that  time  there  was  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him 
a  man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  worko,  and  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  re. 
ceive  the  truth  with  pleasure,  for  that  Christ  drew  over  many  even  from  the  Gen* 
tiles ;  whom  when  Pilate  had  crucified,  those  who  it  first  had  loved  him  did  not 
leave  off  to  preach  concerning  him,  for  he  appeared  to  them  the  third  day  alive 
again,  as  the  divine  prophets  had  testified,  and  spoken  these  aud  other  wonder 
fill  things  concerning  him. 

About  A.  D.  1080.  TheophylacL  in  Joan.  lib.  ziii. — ^The  city  of  the  Jew» 
was  taken,  and  the  wrath  of  God  was  kindled  against  them ;  as  also  Josephus 
witnesses,  that  this  came  upon  them  on  account  of  the  death  of  Jesus. 

About  A.  D.  1120.  Zonarus  Anmd.  torn,  i.  p.  267. — Josephus,  in  tho  eigh- 
teenth book  of  Antiquities,  writes  thus  concerning  our  Lord  and  God  Jesuf 
Christ : — Now  there  was  about  this  time  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call 
bim  a  man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  re* 
ceive  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him  many  of  the  Jews,  and  many 
of  the  Gentiles :  he  was  the  Christ.  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
principal  men  among  us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  that  had  loved 
him  at  first  did  not  forsake  him,  for  he  appeared  to  them  the  third  day  alive  again 
IS  the  divine  prophets  had  said  these,  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful  thingf 
concerning  him :  and  the  tribe  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  are  not  extinct 
at  this  day. 

About  A.  D.  1120.  Glucas  Aanal.  p.  234.— Then  did  Philo,  that  wise  man 
and  Josephus,  flourish.  This  last  was  styled.  The  lover  of  truth,  because  ho 
commended  John,  who  baptized  our  Lord ;  and  because  he  bore,  witness  that 
Christ,  in  like  manner,  was  a  wise  man,  and  the  doer  of  great  miracles ,  and 
diat  when  he  was  crucified  he  appeared  the  third  day. 

About  A.  D.  1170.  Gotfridus  VUerbiensis  Chron.  p.  366,  e  Vert.  Rujini.— 
Josephus  relates,  that  a  very  great  war  arose  between  Aretas,  king  of  the  Anu 
bians,  and  Herod,  on  account  of  the  sin  which  Herod  had  committed  against 
John.  Moreover,  the  same  Josephus  writes  thus  concerning  Christ. — There 
was  at  this  time  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  at  least  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  a 
man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  willingly 
hear  truth.  He  also  drew  over  to  him  many  of  the  Jews,  and  many  of  the  Gen. 
tiles  :  he  was  Christ.  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  accusation  of  the  principal  men 
of  our  nation,  had  decreed  that  he  should  be  crucified,  those  that  had  loved  him 
from  the  beginning  did  not  forsake  him,  for  he  appeared  to  thehi  the  third  day 
alive  again,  according  to  what  the  divinely  inspired  prophets  had  foretold,  tliat 
these  and  innumerable  other  miracles  should  come  to  pass  about  him.  Moreover, 
both  the  name  and  sect  of  Christians,  who  were  named  from  him,  continue  ia 
being  unto  this  day. 

About  A.  D.  1360.     Nicephorus  CaUistus  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  p.  90,  91 

Now  this  [concerning  Herod  the  tetrarch]  is  attested  to,  not  only  by  the  book 
of  the  holy  gospels,  but  by  Josephus,  that  lover  of  truth ;  who  also  makes  men. 
don  of  Hercxlias  his  brother's  wue,  whom  Herod  had  taken  away  from  him, 
while  he  was  alive,  and  married  her,  having  divorced  his  former  lawful  wife,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  the  Petrean  Arabians.  This  Herodias  he 
had  married,  and  lived  with  her :  on  which  account  also,  when  he  had  slain  John, 
be  made  war  with  Aretas,  because  his  daughter  had  been  dishonourably  used ; 
in  which  war  he  relates,  that  all  Herod's  army  was  destroyed,  and  that  he  suf« 
fcrred  this  on  account  of  the  most  unjust  slaughter  of  John.  He  also  adds  thad 
John  was  a  most  righteous  man.  Moreover,  he  makes  mention  of  his  baptism, 
agreeing  in  all  points  thereto  relating  with  the  gospel,     He  also  infomui  mS  ihar 
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Herod  lost  his  kingdom  on  account  of  Herodias,  with  whom  also  he  vras  zm 
demned  to  be  banished  to  Vienna,  which  was  their  place  of  exile,  and  a  city  bor- 
dering upon  Gaul,  and  lying  near  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west. 

A^ut  A.  D.  1450.  Hardmannus  Schedelius  Chran.  p.  1 10. — Josephus  tin 
Jew,  who  was  called  Flavius,  a  priest,  and  the  son  of  Mattathias,  a  priest  of  thai 
nation,  a  most  celebrated  historian,  and  very  skilful  in  many  things :  he  wv 
certainly  a  good  man  and  of  an  excellent  character,  who  had  the  highest  opinioo 
of  Christ. 

About  A.  D.  1480.  Platina  de  ViUs  Pontificum  in  Christo. — I  shall  avoid  men- 
tioning what  Christ  did  until  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  baptized  by 
John,  the  son  of  Zacharias,  because  not  only  the  gospels  and  epistles  are  full  of 
those  acts  of  his,  which  he  did  in  the  most  excellent  and  most  holy  manner,  but  the 
books  of  such  as  were  quite  remote  from  his  way  of  living,  and  acting,  and  ordain, 
ing,  are  also  full  of  the  same.  Flavius  Josephus  himself,  who  wrote  twenty  boob 
of  Jewish  Antiquities  in  the  Greek  tongue,  when  ho  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
government  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  says,  there  was  in  those  days  Jesus,  a  cer- 
tain  wise  man,  if  at  least  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  a  man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of 
wonderful  works,  and  a  teacher  of  men,  of  such  especially  as  willingly  hear  tb« 
truth.  On  this  account  he  drew  over  to  him  many  both  of  the  Jews  and  Gea 
tiles :  he  was  Christ.  But  when  Pilate,  instigated  by  the  principal  men  of  oui 
nation,  had  decreed  that  he  should  be  crucified,  yet  did  not  those  that  loved  him 
from  the  beginning  forsake  him  :  and  besides,  he  appeared  to  them  the  third  day 
af\erhis  death  alive,  as  the  divinely  inspired  prophets  had  fotetold,  that  these, 
and  innumerable  other  miracles,  should  come  to  pass  about  hiin  And  the  famooi 
name  of  Christians  taken  from  him,  as  well  as  their  sect,  do  &tiL*  continue  in 
being. 

The  same  Josephus  also  affirms,  that  John  the  Baptist,  a  true  prophet,  and  oo 
that  account  one  that  was  had  m  esteem  by  all  men,  was  slain  by  Herod,  the  sod 
of  Herod  the  Great,  a  little  before  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  castle  Macherus ; 
not  because  he  was  afraid  for  himself  and  his  kingdom,  as  the  same  author  says, 
but  because  he  had  inccstuously  married  Herodias,  the  sister  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
wife  of  that  excellent  person  his  brother  Philip. 

About  A.  2>.  1480.  JVithemius  Abbas  de  Scripior,  Ecdes, — Josephus  the 
Jew,  although  he  continued  to  be  a  Jew,  did  frequently  commend  the  Christians ; 
and,  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  Antiquities,  wrote  down  an  eminent  testimoqy 
concerning  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Observations  from  the  foregoing  Evidence  and  Citations. 

r.  The  -styie  of  all  these  original  testimonies  belonging  to  Josephus  is  exactly 
the  style  of  the  same  Josephus,  and  especially  the  style  about  those  parts  of  his 
Antiquities  wherein  we  find  these  testimonies.  This  is  denied  by  nobody  as  tn 
the  other,  concerning  John  the  Baptist,  and  James  the  Just,  and  is  now  become 
equally  undeniable  as  to  that  concerning  Christ. 

II.  These  testimonies,  therefore,  being  confessedly  and  undeniably  written  by 
Josephus  himself,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  he  should  wholly  omit  some  tes- 
timony concerning  Jesus  Christ ;  nay,  while  his  testimonies  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  of  James  the  Just  are  so  honourable,  and  give  them  so  great  characters,  it 
is  also  impossible  that  his  testimony  concerning  Christ  should  be  other  than  ven 
honourable,  or  such  as  afforded  him  a  still  greater  character  also.  Could  the 
very  same  author,  who  gave  such  a  full  and  advantageous  character  of  John  the 
Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  all  whose  disciples  were  by  him 
directed  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  to  the  true  Messias,  and  all  of  whom  became 
ifterwards  the  disciples  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  say  nothing  honourable  of  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  himself;  and  this  in  a  history  of  those  very  times  in  which 
U¥  wa^  born    and  lived,  and  died,  and  that  while  the  writer  lived  but  a  little 
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•der  him  in  the  same  country  in  which  he  was  horn,  and  lived,  and  died? 
This  is  almost  incredible.  And  further,  could  tho  very  same  author,  who  gava 
•uch  an  advantageous  character  of  James  the  Just,  and  this  under  the  very  ap- 
pellation of  James  the  brother  of  Jesus ^  who  was  called  Christy  which  James  was 
one  of  the  principal  disciples  or  apostles  of  this  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  been 
many  years  the  only  Christian  bishop  of  the  believing  Jews  of  Judea  and  Je« 
rusalcmy  in  the  very  days,  and  in  the  very  country  of  this  writer ;  could  he,  I 
•ay,  wholly  omit  any,  nay,  a  very  honourable  account  of  Jesus  Christ  himself^ 
whose  disciple  and  bishop  this  James  most  certainly  was?  Tiiis  is  also  almost  in« 
credible.  Hear  what  Ittigius,  one  of  the  wisest  and  leamedest  of  all  those  who 
have  lately  inclined  to  give  up  the  testimony  concerning  Christ,  as  it  stands  in 
OUT  copies,  for  spurious,  says  upon  this  occasion : — ''  If  any  one  object  to  me, 
that  Josephus  hath  not  omitted  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  nor 
James  the  disciple  of  Christ,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  have  done  the  part 
of  a  good  historian,  if  he  had  been  entirely  silent  concerning  Christ,  I  shall  freely 
grant  that  Josephus  was  not  entirely  silent  concerning  Christ ;  nay,  I  shall  further 
grant,  that  when  Josephus  was  speaking  of  Christ,  he  did  not  abstain  from  his 
commendation  ;  for  we  are  not  to  determine  from  that  inveterate  hatred  which 
the  modem  Jews  bear  to  Christ,  what  was  the  behaviour  of  those  Jews,  upofi 
whom  the  miracles  that  were  daily  wrought  by  the  apostles  in  the  name  of  Christ 
imprinted  a  sacred  horror." 

III.  The  famous  clause  in  this  testimony  of  Josephus  concerning  Christ,  This 
Wds  Christy  or  the  Christy  did  not  mean  that  this  Jesus  was  the  Christ  of  God,  or  the 
true  Messias  of  the  Jews,  but  that  this  Jesus  was  distinguished  from  all  others  of 
that  name,  of  which  there  were  not  a  few,  as  mentioned  by  Josephus  himself, 
by  the  addition  of  the  other  name  of  Christ;  or  that  this  person  was  no  other  than 
he  whom  all  the  world  knew  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  and  his  followers  by 
the  name  of  Christians.  This  I  esteem  to  be  a  clear  case,  and  that  from  the  ar« 
guments  following. 

(1.)  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  whose  use  Josephus  wrote  his  Antiquities, 
could  no  otherwise  understand  these  words.  The  Jews  indeed,  and  aAerwards 
the  Christians,  who  knew  that  a  great  Messias,  a  person  that  was  to  be  Christ, 
Che  Anointed  of  God,  that  was  to  perform  the  office  of  a  King,  a  Priesty  and  a 
Prophety  to  God's  people,  might  readily  so  understand  this  expression  ;  but  Jose- 
phus,  as  I  have  already  noted,  wrote  here,  not  to  Jews  or  Christians,  but  to  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  knew  nothing  of  this,  but  knew  very  well  that  an  eminent  per. 
•on  living  in  Judea,  whose  name  was  Jesus  Chresty  or  Je.sus  Christy  had  founded 
a  new  and  numerous  sect,  which  took  the  latter  of  thosa  names,  and  were  every 
wliere  from  {^im  called  ChrestianSy  or  Christians ;  in  which  sense  alone  could 
they  understand  these  words  of  Josephus,  and  in  which  sense  I  believe  he  de- 
•ired  they  should  understand  them  :  nor  does  Josephus  ever  use  the  Hebrew  term 
Messiah  in  any  of  his  writings,  nor  the  Greek  term  Christ  in  any  such  accep. 
tation  elsewhere. 

(2.)  Josephus  himself  as  good  as  explains  his  own  meaning,  and  that  by  the 
last  clause  of  this  very  passage,  where  he  says  the  Christians  were  named  from 
diis  Christ,  without  a  syllable  as  though  he  really  meant  he  was  the  true  Messiah^ 
or  Christ  of  God,  He  farther  seems  to  me  to  explain  this  his  meaning  in  that 
other  place,  where  alone  he  elsewhere  mentions  this  name  of  Christ,  that  is,  when 
opon  occasion  of  the  mention  of  James,  when  he  was  condemned  by  A  nanus, 
he  culls  him  the  Brother  of  JesuSy  not  that  was  the  true  Messiahy  or  the  true  Christ, 
but  only  that  toas  called  Christ. 

(3.)  It  was  quite  beside  the  purpose  of  Josephus  to  declare  himself  here  to  bi) 
a  Christian,  or  a  believer  in  Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah.  Had  he  intended  so  tu 
do,  he  would  surely  have  explained  the  meaning  of  the  word  CfHst  to  his  GreeK 
and  Roman  readers  :  he  would  surely  have  been  a  great  deal  fuller  and  larp:er 
in  his  accounts  of  Chiist,  and  of  the  Christian  religion :  nor  would  such  a  docite- 
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ration  at  that  time  have  recommended  him,  or  his  nation,  or  his  writings,  to  eilhfi 
the  Greeks  or  the  Romans ;  of  his  reputation  with  hoth  which  people  he  is  knows 
to  have  been,  in  the  writing  of  these  Antiquities,  very  greatly  8olicitoi«s. 

(4.)  Josephus's  usual  way  of  writing  is  historical  and  declarative  of  facts,  and 
of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  but  rarely  such  as  directly  informs  us  of  his  own 
opinion,  unless  we  prudently  gather  it  from  what  he  says  historically,  or  as  the 
opinions  of  others.  This  is  very  observable  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  and  in 
particular  as  to  what  he  says  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  James  the  Just ;  so  that 
this  interpretation  is  most  probable,  as  most  agreeable  to  Josephus's  way  of  writing 
in  parallel  cases. 

(5.)  This  seems  to  be  the  universal  sense  of  all  the  ancients  without  exception, 
who  cite  this  testimony  from  him ;  and  though  they  almost  everywhere  own  thif 
to  be  the  true  reading,  yet  do  they  everywhere  suppose  Josephus  to  be  still  an 
unbelieving  Jew,  and  not  a  believing  Christian:  nay,  Jerom  appears  so  well 
assured  of  this  interpretation,  and  that  Josephus  did  not  mean  to  declare  any 
more  by  these  words  than  a  common  opinion,  that,  according  to  his  usual  way 
of  interpreting  authors,  not  to  the  words  but  to  the  sense  (of  which  we  have,  I 
think,  two  more  instances  in  his  accounts  out  of  Josephus,  now  before  us,)  be 
renders  this  clause,  credebatur  esse  Chnstus^  i.  e.  he  was  believed  to  be  ChrisL 
Nor  is  the  parallel  expression  of  Pilate  to  be  otherwise  understood,  when  he  made 
that  inscription  upon  the  cross,  This  is  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews  ,-*  which  is  well 
explained  by  himself  elsewhere,  and  corresponds  to  the  import  of  the  present 
clause.  What  shall  I  do  wUh  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ  ff  And  we  may  full  u 
well  prove  from  Pilate's  inscription  upon  the  cross,  that  he  hereby  declared  him- 
self a  believer  in  Christy  for  the  real  king  of  the  JewSj  as  we  can  from  these  words 
of  Josephus,  that  he  hereby,  declared  himself  to  be  a  real  believer  in  him,  as  the 
true  Messiah.  ^ 

IV.  Though  Josephus  did  not  design  here  to  declare  himself  openly  to  be  a 
Christian,  yet  could  he  not  possibly  believe  all  that  he  here  asserts  concerning 
iesus  Christ,  unless  he  were  so  far  a  Christian  as  the  Jewish  Nazarenes  or  Ebi- 
onites  then  were  who  believed  Jesus  of  Nazaretli  to  be  the  true  Messiah,  without 
believing  ho  was  more  than  a  man  ;  who  also  believed  the  necessity  of  the  obser. 
vation  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  in  order  to  salvation  for  all  mankind, 
which  were  the  two  main  articles  of  those  Jewish  Christians'  faith,  though  in  op* 
position  to  all  the  thirteen  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  first  century,  and  in  op* 
position  to  the  whole  Catholic  church  of  Christ  in  the  following  centuries  also. 
Accordingly,  I  have  elsewhere  proved,  that  Josephus  was  no  other,  in  his  own 
mind  and  conscience,  than  a  Nazarene  or  Ebionite  Jewish  Christian :  and  have 
observed  that  this  entire  testimony,  and  all  that  Josephus  says  of  John  the  Bap* 
tist,  and  of  James,  as  well  as  his  absolute  silence  about  all  the  resf  of  the  apos- 
tles and  their  companions,  exactly  agrees  to  him  under  that  character,  and  no 
other.  And,  indeed,  to  me  it  is  most  astonishing,  that  all  our  learned  men,  who 
have  of  late  considered  these  testimonies  of  Josephus,  except  the  converted  Jew 
Galatinus,  should  miss  such  an  obvious  and  natural  observation.  We  all  know 
this  from  St.  James'sj*  own  words,  that  so  many  ten  thousands  of  Jews  as  believed 
in  Christ,  in  the  first  century,,  were  all  zealous  of  the  ceremonial  Jaw,  or  were  no 
other  than  Nazarene  or  Ebionite  Christians  ;  and,  by  consequence,  if  there  were 
any  reason  to  think  our  Josephus  to  be,  in  any  sense,  a  believer  or  a  Christian, 
as  from  all  those  testimonies  there  were  very  great  ones,  all  those  and  many  other 
reasons  could  not  but  conspire  to  assure  us  he  was  no  other  than  a  Nazarene  or 
flbionitc  Christian  ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  plain  and  evident  key  of  this  wbol# 
niaticr. 

V.  Since  therefore,  Josephus  appears  to  have  been  in  his  own  heart  and  con. 
ncience  no  other  than  a  Nazarene  or  Ebionite  Christian,  and,  by  consequence 
vith  them  rejected  all  our  Greek  gospels  and  Greek  books  of  the  New  Testament 
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atid  received  only  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  the  Nazarones  or  Ebionites,  styled  bj 
them  The  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews^  or  according  to  the  twelve  apostleSj  or 
even  according  to  Matthew,  we  ought  always  to  have, that  Nazarene  or  Ebiooite 
gdspel,  with  the  other  Nazarene  or  Ebionite  fragments  in  view,  when  we  con- 
sider any  passages  of  Josephus  relating  to  Christ  or  to  Christianity.  Thus,  since 
that  gospel  omitted  all  that  is  in  the  beginning  of  our  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  Luke's 
gospels,  and  began  with  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist :  in  which  first  parts  of 
3ie  gospel  history  are  the  accounts  of  the  slaughter  of  the  infants,  and  of  the  en. 
rolment  or  taxation  under  Augustus  Cassar  and  Herod,  it  is  no  great  wonder  that 
Josephus  has  not  taken  care  particularly  and  clearly  to  preserve  those  histories 
to  us.  Thus,  when  we  find  that  Josephus  calls  James,  the  brother  of  Christ,  by 
the  name  of  James  the  Just,  and  describes  him  as  a  most  just  or  righteous  num, 
in  an  especial  manner,  we  are  to  remember  that  such  is  his  name  and  character 
in  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  other  Ebionite  remains  of  Hege- 
sippus,  but  no  where  else,  that  I  remember,  in  the  earliest  antiquity  ;  nor  are  we  to 
suppose  they  herein  referred  to  any  other  than  that  righteousnl^  which  was  by  the 
Jewish  law,  wherein  St.  Paul,*  before  he  embraced  Christianity,  professeth  himself 
to  have  been  blameless.  Thus  when  Josephus,  with  other  Jews,  ascribed  the  mise- 
ries of  that  nation  under  Vespasian  and  Titus,  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
to  tlie  barbarous  murder  of  James  the  Just,  we  must  remember,  what  we  learn 
from  the  Ebionite  fragments  of  Hegesippus,  that  these  Ebionites  interpreted  a 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  as  foretelling  this  very  murder,  and  those  consequent  miseries : 
Let  us  take  away  the  just  one,  fir  he  is  mnprofitahle  to  us;  therefore  shall  they  eat 
the  fruits  of  their  own  ways.\  Thus  when  Josephus  says,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
the  most  equitable  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  and  those  that  were  most  zealous  of 
the  law,  were  very  uneasy  at  the  condemnation  of  this  James  and  some  of  his 
friends  or  fellow  Christians,  by  the  high  priest  and  sanhedrim,  about  A.  D.  62, 
and  declares,  that  he  himself  was  one  of  those  Jews  who  thought  the  terrible 
miseries  of  thai  nation  effects  of  the  vengeance  of  God  for  their  murder  of  this 
/ames,  about  A.  D.  (>8,  we  may  easily  see  those  opinions  could  only  be  the 
opinions  of  converted  Jews  or  Ebionites.  The  high  priest  and  sanhedrim,  who 
Always  prosecuted  the  Christians,  and  now  condemned  these  Christians,  and  the 
l>ody  of  those  unbelieving  Jews,  who  are  supposed  to  suffer  for  murdering  this 
James,  the  head  of  the  Nazarene  or  Ebionite  Christians  in  Judea,  could  not,  to 
be  sure,  be  of  that  opinion ;  nor  could  Josephus  himself  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
as  he  declares  he  was,  without  the  strongest  inclinations  to  the  Christian  religion, 
or  without  being  secretly  a  Christian  Jew,  t.  e.  a  Nazarene  or  Ebionite ;  which 
thing  is,  by  the  way,  a  very  great  additional  argument  that  such  he  was,  and  no 
other.  Thus,  lastly,  when  Josephus  is  cited  in  Suidas  as  affirming  that  Jesus 
officiated  with  the  priests  in  the  temple,  this  account  is  by  no  means  disagreeable 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  Ebionites.  Hegesippus  affirms  the  very  same  of  James 
the  Just  also. 

VI.  The  first  citation  of  the  famous  testimony  concermng  our  Saviour  from 
Tacitus,  almost  all  that  was  true  of  the  Jews  is  directly  taken  by  liim  out  of  Jose 
pnus,  as  will  be  demonstrated  under  the  third  Dissertation  hereafler. 

VII.  The  second  author  I  have  alleged  for  it  is  Justin  Martyr,  one  so  nearly 
coeval  with  Josephus,  that  he  might  be  born  about  the  time  when  he  wroio  his 
Antiquities,  appeals  to  the  same  Antiquities  by  that  very  name  :  and  though  he 
does  not  here  directly  quote  them,  yet  does  he  seem  to  me  to  allude  to  this  very 
testimony  in  them  concerning  our  Saviour,  when  he  affirms  in  this  place  to  Trypho 
the  Jew,  That  his  nation  originally  knew  that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead^  an^ 
ascended  into  heaven,  as  the  prophecies  did  foretell  was  to  happen.  Since  there  nei« 
ther  now  is,  nor  probably  in  the  days  of  Justin  was  any  other  Jewish  testimony 
•xtant,  which  is  so  agreeable  to  what  Justin  here  affirms  of  tliose  Jews,  as  is  this 
sS  Josephus  the  Jew  before  us ;  nor  indeed  does  he  seem  to  me  to  have  had  aav 
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thing  else  particularly  in  his  view  here,  hut  this  very  testimony,  where  Josepbufi 
■ays,  that  Jetus  ttppeared  to  Jus  followers  alive  the  diird  day  after  his  cmcifxianf 
as  the  divine  prophets  had  foretdd  these,  and  ten  thousand  other  vxmderful  things 
concerning  him* 

VIII.  Tlie  third  author  I  have  quoted  tor  Josephus's  testimonies  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  of  James  the  Just,  is  Origen,  who  is  indeed  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  have  quoted  him  for  the  excellent  characters  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  of  James  the  Just,  but  whose  supposed  entire  silence  about  this  testimony 
concerning  Christ  is  usually  alleged  as  the  principal  argument  against  its  being 

genuine,  and  particularly  as  to  tbe  clause,  This  was  the  Christy  and  that,  as  we 
ave  seen,  because  he  twice  assures  us,  that,  in  his  opinion  Josephus  did  not  At»» 
self  acknowledge  Jesus  for  Christ,  Now  as  to  this  latter  clause,  I  have  already 
showed,  that  Josephus  did  not  here,  in  writing  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  mean 
any  such  thing  by  those  words  as  Jews  and  Christians  naturally  understand  by 
them  :  I  have  also  observed,  that  all  the  ancients  allow  still,  with  Origen,  that 
Josephus  did  not,  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sense,  acknowledge  Jesus  for  the 
true  Messiah,  or  the  true  Christ  of  God,  notwithstanding  their  express  quotation 
of  that  clause  in  Josephus  as  genuine :  so  that  unless  we  suppose  Origen  to  havo 
had  a  different  notion  of  these  words  from  all  the  other  ancients,  we  cannot  con- 
clude from  this  assertion  of  Origen's,  that  he  had  not  those  words  in  his  copy,  not 
to  say  that  it  is,  afler  all,  much  more  likely  that  his  copy  a  little  differed  from  the 
other  copies  in  this  clause,  or  indeed,  omitted  it  entirely,  than  that  he,  on  its  ac- 
count, must  be  supposed  not  to  have  had  the  rest  of  this  testimony  therein,  though 
indeed  I  see  no  necessity  of  making  any  such  supposal  at  all.  However,  it  seeme 
to  me,  that  Origen  affords  us  four  several  indications  that  the  main  parts  at  least 
of  this  testimony  itself  were  in  his  copy. 

(1.)  When  Origen  introduces  Josephus's  testimony  concerning  James  the 
Just,  that  he  thought  the  miseries  of  the  Jews  were  an  instance  of  the  divine  vei^ 
geance  on  that  nation  for  putting  James  to  death  instead  of  Jesus,  he  uses  an  ex- 
pression no  way  necessary  to  his  purpose,  nor  occasioned  by  any  words  of  Jos^ 
phus  there,  that  they  had  slain  that  Christ  which  was  foretold  in  the  prophedeu 
Whence  could  this  expression  come  here  into  Origen's  mind,  when  he  was  quo- 
ting a  testimony  of  Josephus's  concerning  the  brother  of  Christ,  but  from  his  re- 
membrance of  a  clause  in  the  testimony  of  the  same  Josephus  concerning  Christ 
himself  that  the  prophets  had  foretold  his  death  and  resurrection^  and  ten  thousand 
oilier  wonderful  tilings  concerning  him  7 

\2,)  How  came  Origen  to  be  so  surprised  at  Josephus's  ascribing  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  murdering  James  the  Just,  and  not  to  their  murdering 
of  Jesus,  as  we  have  seen  he  was,  if  he  had  not  known  that  Josephus  had  spoken 
of  Jesus  and  his  death  before,  and  that  he  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  Jesus, 
which  yet  he  could  learn  no  way  so  authentically  as  from  this  testimony  ?  Nor 
do  the  words  he  here  uses,  that  Josephus  was  not  remote  from  the  truths  perhaps 
allude  to  any  thing  else  but  to  this  very  testimony  before  us. 

(3.)  How  came  the  same  Origen,  upon  another  slight  occasion,  when  he  had 
just  set  down  that  testimony  of  Josephus  concerning  James  the  Just,  the  brother 
cf  Jesus  who  was  called  Christy  to  say,  that  it  may  he  questioned  wJidher  the  Jews 
thought  Jesus  to  be  a  man,  or  whether  they  did  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  being  of  a 
dvciner  kind  ?  This  looks  so  very  like  to  the  fiflh  and  sixth  clauses  of  this  testv 
mony  in  Josephus,  that  Jesus  was  a  wise  man,  if  U  be  lawful  to  call  him  a  man^ 
that  it  is  highly  probable  Origen  thereby  alluded  to  them  :  and  this  is  the  moro 
to  be  depended  on,  because  all  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
sarcnc  Jews,  esteemed  Jesus  with  one  consent  as  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary ;  and  it  is  not,  I  think,  possible  to  produce  any  one  Jew  but  Josephus, 
wtio  in  a  sort  of  compliance  with  the  Romans  and  the  cathohc  Christians,  who 
rhmight  him  a  God,  would  say  any  thing  like  his  being  a  God. 

fi  )  How  came  Origen  to  affirm  twice^  so  expressly,  that  Josephus  did  not  hi$t^. 
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tdf  own,  in  he  Jewish  and  Christian  sense,  iJuit  Jesus  was  Chrtst,  nrt withstand, 
ing  his  quotatt  his  of  such  eminent  testimonies  out  of  him  for  John  thr  Baptist  his 
forerunner,  and  for  James  the  Just  his  brother,  and  one  of  his  principal  disciples? 
There  is  no  passage  in  all  Josephus  so  likely  to  persuade  Origen  oi  this  as  is  the 
famous  testimony  before  us,  wherein,  as  he  and  all  the  ancients  understood  it,  he 
wab  generally  called  Christ  indeed,  but  not  any  otherwise  than  as  the  common 
name  whence  the  sect  of  Christians  was  derived,  and  where  he  all  along  speakii 
of  those  Christians  as  a  sect  then  in  being,  whose  author  was  a  wonderful  person, 
and  his  followers  great  lovers  of  him  and  of  the  truth,  yet  as  stick  a  sect  as  he  haH 
noi  joined  himself  to;  which  exposition,  as  it  is  a  very  natural  one,  so  was  it,  1 
doubt,  but  too  true  of  our  Josephus  at  that  time ;  nor  can  I  devise  any  other  rea. 
son  but  this,  and  the  parallel  language  of  Josephus  elsewhere,  when  he  speaks 
of  James  as  the  brother ,  not  of  Jesus  who  was  Christ,  but  of  Jesus  who  was  called 
Christ,  that  could  so  naturally  induce  Origen  and  others  to  be  of  that  opinion. 

IX.  There  are  two  remarkable  passages  in  Suidas  and  Thcophylact,  already 
•et  down,  as  citing  Josephus ;  the  former  that  Jesus  officiated  with  the  priests  in  the 
temple,  and  the  latter  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  miseries  of  the  Jews, 
were  owing  to  their  putting  Jesus  to  de^dh,  which  are  in  none  of  our  present  copies, 
nor  cited  thence  by  any  ancienter  authors;  nor,  indeed,  do  they  seem  altogether 
consistent  with  the  other  more  authentic  testimonies :  however,  since  Suidas  cites 
his  passage  froTi  a  treatise  of  Josephus's  called  Memoirs  of  the  Jews*  Captivity,  a 
book  never  heard  of  elsewhere,  and  since  both  citations  are  not  at  all  disagreeable 
to  Josephus's  character  as  a  Nazarene  or  Ebionite,  I  dare  not  positively  conclude 
they  are  spurious,  but  must  leave  them  in  suspense,  for  the  farther  consideration 
of  the  learned. 

X.  As  to  that  great  critic  Photius,  in  the  ninth  century,  who  is  supposed  not  to 
have  had  this  testimony  in  his  copy  of  Josephus,  or  else  to  have  esteemed  it  spu- 
rious,  because  in  his  extracts  out  of  Josephus's  Antiquities  it  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned;  this  is  a  strange  thing  indeed  I  that  a  section  which  had  been  cited  out  of 
Josephus's  copies  all  along  before  the  day^  of  Photius,  aswell  as  it  has  been  all 
along  cited  out  of  them  since  his  days>  should  be  supposed  not  to  be  in  his  copy 
because  he  does  not  directly  mention  it  in  certain  short  and  imperfect  extracts, 
DO  way  particularly  relating  to  such  matters.  Those  who  lay  a  stress  on  this  si- 
lence of  Photius  seem  little  to  have  attended  to  the  nature  and  brevity  of  those  ex- 
tracts. They  contain  little  or  nothing,  as  he  in  effect  professes  at  their  entrance, 
but  what  concerns  Antipater,  Herod  the  Great,  and  his  brethren  and  family,  with 
their  exploits,  till  the  daysof  Agrippajun.  and  Cumanus,  the  governor  of  Judea, 
fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  without  one  word  of  Pilate,  or  what 
happened  under  his  government,  which  yet  was  the  only  proper  place  in  which 
this  testimony  could  come  to  be  mentioned.  However,  since  Photius  seems, 
therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  to  suspect  the  treatise  ascribed  by  some  to  Josephus 
of  the  Universe,  because  it  speaks  very  high  things  of  the  eternal  generation  and 
divinity  of  Christ,  this  looks  very  like  his  knowledge  and  belief  of  somewhat  really 
in  the  same  Josephus,  which  spake  in  a  lower  manner  of  him,  which  could  be 
hardly  any  other  passage  than  this  testimony  before  us.  And  since,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Jewish  history  of  Justus  of  Tiberias,  as  infected 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  in  taking  no  manner  of  notice  of  the  advent,  of 
the  acts,  and  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  yet  he  never  speaks  so  of  Jo 
sephus  himself,  this  most  naturally  implies  also,  that  there  was  not  the  like  oc 
casion  here  as  there,  but  that  Joseph*is  had  not  wholly  omitted  that  advent,  those 
acts,  or  miracles,  which  yet  he  has  done  everywhere  else,  in  the  books  seen  by 
Photius,  as  well  as  Justus  of  Tiberias,  but  in  this  famous  testimony  before  us,  ao 
that  it  is  most  probable  Photius  not  only  had  this  testimony  in  his  copy,  but  be- 
lieved it  to  be  genuine  also. 

XI.  As  to  the  silence  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  cites  the  Antiquities  of 
Joeephus,  but  never  cites  any  of  the  testimonies  now  before  us«  it  is  no  9traDg^ 
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thing  at  all,  since  he  never  cites  Josephus  but  once,  and  that  for  a  point  of  cbio 
nology  only,  to  determine  how  many  years  had  passed  from  the  days  of  Moses  to 
the  days  of  Josephus,  so  that  his  silence  may  almost  as  well  be  alleged  against 
a  hundred  other  remarkable  passages  in  Josephus's  works  as  against  these  be 
fore  us. 

XII.  Nor  does  the  like  silence  of  Tertullian  imply  that  these  testimonies,  oi 
any  of  them,  were  not  in  the  copies  of  his  age.  Tertullian  never  once  hints  at 
any  treatises  of  Josephus's  but  those  against  Apion,  and  that  in  general  only  for  a 

Soint  of  chronology :  nor  does  it  any  way  appear  tliat  Tertullian  ever  saw  any  of 
osephus's  writings  besides,  and  far  from  being  certain  that  he  saw  even  those. 
He  had  particular  occasion  in  his  dispute  against  the  Jews  to  quote  Joeephos, 
above  any  other  writer,  to  prove  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  miseries  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  of 
which  he  there  discourses,  yet  does  he  never  once  quote  him  upon  that  solemn  oc* 
casion ;  so  that  it  seems  to  me,  that  Tertullian  never  read  either  the  Greek  Ann- 
quities  of  Josephus,  or  his  Greek  books  of  the  Jewish  wars;  nor  is  this  at  aH 
strange  m  Tertullian,  a  Latin  writer,  that  lived  in  Africa,  by  none  of  which  Afri- 
can writers  is  there  any  one  clause,  that  I  know  of,  cited  out  of  any  of  Josephus's 
writings :  nor  is  it  worth  my  while,  in  such  numbers  of  positive  citations  of  these 
clauses,  to  mention  the  silence  of  other  later  writers,  as  being  here  of  very  small 
consequence 
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Ckmcemmg  God's  Command  to  Abraham  to  offer  up  Isaac  Tn»  Sam 
for  a  Sacrifice. 

SuvcE  this  command  of  God  to  Abraham*  has  of  late  been  greatly  mistakea 
by  some,  who  venture  to  reason  about  very  ancient  facts  from  very  modem  no* 
tions,  and  this  without  a  due  regard  to  either  the  customs,  or  opinions,  or  circum- 
stances of  the  times  whereto  those  facts  belong,  or  indeed  to  the  true  reasons  of 
the  facts  themselves ;  since  the  mistakes  about  those  customs,  opinions,  circum 
stances,  and  reasons  have  of  late  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  very  same  action  of 
Abraham's,  which  was  so  celebrated  by  St.  Paul,f  St.  James,^  the  author  to  the 
flebrews,§  Philo,||  and  Josephus,1F  in  the  first  century,  and  by  innumerable  others 
since,  as  an  uncommon  instance  of  signal  virtue,  of  heroic  faith  in  God,  and  piety 
towards  him ;  nay,  is  in  the  sacred  history**  highly  commended  by  the  divine  angd 
of  the  covenant^  in  the  name  of  God  himself,  and  promised  to  be  plentifully  re- 
warded ;  since  this  command,  I  say,  is  now  at  last  in  the  eighteenth  century  be- 
come a  stone  ofstumblingy  and  a  rock  of  offence  among  us,  and  that  sometimes  tc 
persons  of  otherwise  good  sense,  and  of  a  religious  disposition  of  mind  also,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  set  this  matter  in  its  true,  t.  e.  in  its  ancient  and  original  lights 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  inquisitive.     In  order  whereto  we  are  to  consider. 

1.  That,  till  this  very  profane  age,  it  has  been,  I  tliink,  universally  allowed 
by  all  sober  persons,  who  owned  themselves  the  creatures  of  Grod,  that  the 
Creator  has  a  just  right  over  al^.  his  rational  creatures,  to  protract  their  lives  to 
wnai  length  he  pleases ;  to  ciA,  them  off  when  and  by  what  instruments  he  pleases , 
to  afHict  them  with  what  sickness  he  pleases,  and  to  remove  them  from  one  state 
or  place  in  this  his  great  palace  of  the  universe  to  another  as  he  pleases ;  and  that 
all  tnoso  rational  cieatures  are  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  acquiesce  under  the 
divine  disposal,  and  to  resign  themselves  up  to  the  good  providence  of  God  in  al 
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•uch  liis  dispensations  towards  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimute  that  God  may, 
or  ever  does  act  in  these  cases  afler  a  mere  arbitrary  manner,  or  without  sufR. 
cient  reason,  believing,  according  to  the  whole  tenor  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  that  he  htxteth  nothing  Ouit  he  hath  made  ;*  that  whatsoever  he  does, 
how  melancholy  soever  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  us,  is  really  intended  for 
the  good  of  his  creatures,  and  at  the  upshot  of  things  will  fully  appear  so  to  he ; 
but  that  still  he  is  not  obliged,  nor  does  in  general  give  his  creatures  an  account 
of  the  particular  reasons  of  such  his  dispensations  towards  them  immediately, 
but  usually  tries  and  exercises  their  faith  and  patience,  their  resignation  and  obe<* 
dience,  in  their  present  state  of  probation,  and  reserves  those  reasons  to  tho 
Ast  day,  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God'\, 

2.  That  the  entire  histories  of  the  past  ages,  from  the  days  of  Adam  till  now, 
rfhow,  that  Almighty  God  has  ever  exercised  his  power  over  mankind,  and  thai 
without  giving  them  an  immediate  account  of  the  reasons  of  such  his  conduct  \ 
And  that  withal  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  ages,  heathens  as  well  as  Jews 
and  Christians,  Marcus  Antoninus  as  well  as  the  patriarch  Abraham  and  St.  Paul, 
aave  ever  humbly  submitted  themselves  to  this  conduct  of  divine  providence,  and 
always  confessed  that  they  were  obliged  to  the  undeserved  goodness  and  mercy 
of  God  for  every  enjoyment,  but  could  not  demand  any  of  them  of  his  justice,  no 
not  so  much  as  the  continuance  of  that  life  whereto  those  enjoyments  do  apper- 
tain When  God  was  pleased  to  sweep  the  wicked  race  of  men  away  by  a  flood, 
the  young  innocent  infants  as  well  as  the  guilty  old  sinners ;  when  he  was  pleased 
to  shorten  the  lives  of  men  afler  the  flood,  and  still  downward  till  the  days  of  David 
and  Solomon :  when  he  was  pleased  to  destroy  impure  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by 
fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and  to  extirpate  the  main  body  of  the  Amorites 
out  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  soon  as  their  iniquiHes  werefvJl;^.  and  in  these  instances 
included  the  young  innocent  infants,  together  with  the  old  hardened  sinners ; 
when  God  was  pleased  to  send  an  angel,  and  by  him  to  destroy  185,000  Assy. 
rians  (the  number  attested  to  by  Berosus  the  Chaldean,  as  well  as  by  our 
own  Bibles,)  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  roost  of  which  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
peculiar  guilt  upon  them  than  that  common  to  soldiers  in  war,  of  obeying,  without 
reserve,  their  king  Sennacherib,  his  generals  and  captains :  and  when  at  the 
plague  of  Athens,  London,  or  Marseilles,  dec.  so  many  thousand  righteous  men 
and  women,  with  innocent  babes,  were  swept  away  on  a  sudden  by  a  fatal  conta- 
gion, I  do  not  remember  that  sober  men  have  complained  that  God  dealt  unjustly 
with  such  his  creatures,  in  those  to  us  seemingly  severe  dispensations :  nor  are 
we  certain  when  any  such  seemingly  severe  dispensations  are  really  such,  nor  do 
we  know  but  shortening  the  lives  of  men  may  sometimes  be  the  greatest  blessing 
to  them,  and  prevent  or  put  a  stop  to  those  courses  of  gross  wickedness  which 
might  bring  them  to  greater  misery  in  the  world  to  come :  nor  is  it  indeed  fit  for 
such  poor,  weak,  and  ignorant  creatures  as  we  are,  in  the  present  state,  to  call  our 
Almighty,  and  All- wise,  and  All-good  Creator  and  Benefactor,  to  an  account  upon 
any  such  occasions ;  since  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  it  is  Jie  that  ?iath 
wiade  us,  and  not  ve  ourselves  ;§  that  we  are  nothing,  and  have  nothing  of  ourselves 
independent  on  him,  but  that  all  we  are,  all  we  have,  and  all  we  hope  lor,  is  de- 
rived from  him,  from  his  free  and  undeserved  bounty,  which,  therefore,  he  may 
justly  take  from  us  in  what  way  soever,  and  whensoever  he  pleases ;  all  wise  and 
flood  men  still  saying  in  such  cases  with  the  pious  Psalmist,  xxxix.  9,  *'  I  was 
dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it :"  and  with  patient  Job,  i.  21 ; 
ii.  10,  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ? 
The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.** 
If,  therefore,  this  shortening  or  taking  away  the  lives  of  men  be  no  objection 
against  any  divine  command  for  that  purpose,  it  is  full  as  strong  against  the  pre* 
S3rstem  of  the  world,  against  the  conduct  of  divine  providence  in  ^neral, 
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and  against  natural  religion,  which  is  founded  on  the  justice  of  that  providence^ 
and  is  no  way  peculiar  to  revealed  religion,  or  to  the  fact  of  Abraham  now  before 
us :  nor  is  this  case  much  different  from  what  was  soon  after  the  days  of  Abr& 
ham  thoroughly  settled,  ader  Job's  and  his  friend's  debates,  by  the  utopiration  of 
Alihu,  and  the  determination  of  God  himself,  where  the  divine  providence  was  at 
length  thoroughly  cleared  and  justified  before  all  the  world,  as  it  will  be,  no  ques* 
lion^  more  generally  cleared  and  justified  at  the  final  judgment. 

3.  That,  till  this  profane  age,  it  has  also,  I  think,  been  universally  allowed 
by  all  sober  men,  that  a  command  of  God,  when  sufi^ciently  made  known  to  be 
10,  is  abundant  authority  for  the  taking  away  the  life  of  any  person  whomsoever. 
I  do^bt  both  ancient  and  modem  princes,  generals  of  armies,  and  judges,  even 
those  of  the  best  reputation  also,  have  ventured  to  take  many  men's  lives  away 
upon  much  less  authority :  nor,  indeed,  do  the  most  sceptical  of  the  moderot 
care  to  deny  this  authority  directly ;  they  rather  take  a  method  of  objecting 
somewhat  more  plausible,  though  it  amount  to  much  the  same :  they  say,  that 
the  apparent  disagreement  of  any  command  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  such 
as  this  of  the  slaughter  of  an  only  child  seems  plainly  to  be,  will  be  a  greater 
evidence  that  such  a  command  does  not  come  from  God,  than  any  pretended 
revelation  can  be  that  it  does.  But  as  to  this  matter,  although  divine  revela- 
tions  have  so  long  ceased,  that  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
conveying  such  revelations  with  certainty  to  men,  and  by  consequence  the  ap. 
parent  disagreement  of  a  command  with  the  moral  attributes  of  God  ought  at 
present,  generally,  if  not  constantly,  to  deter  men  from  acting  upon  such  a  pr». 
tended  revelation,  yet  was  there  no  such  uncertainty  in  the  days  of  the  old  pro. 
phets  of  God,  or  of  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God^*  who  are  ever  found  to  have  bad 
an  entire  certainty  of  those  their  revelations :  and  what  evidently  shows  they 
were  not  deceived  is  this;  that  the  events  and  consequences  of  things  afterward 
always  corresponded,  and  secured  them  of  the  truth  of  such  divine  revelations. 
Thus,  the  first  miraculous  voice  from  heaven,f  calling  to  Abraham  not  to  exe- 
cute this  command,  and  the  performance  of  these  eminent  promises  made  by  the 
second  voice,f  on  account  of  his  obedience  to  that  command,  are  demonstrations 
that  Abraham's  commission  for  what  he  did  was  truly  divine,  and  are  an  entire 
justification  of  his  conduct  in  this  matter.  The  words  of  the  first  voice  frt>m 
heaven  will  come  hereafler  to  be  set  down  in  a  fitter  place,  but  the  glorioijs 
promises  made  to  Abraham's  obedience  by  the  second  voice  must  here  be  pro- 
duced from  verses  15,  10,  17,  18.  "  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto 
Abraham  out  of  heaven  the  second  time,  and  said,  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith 
the  Lord,  tor  because  thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  from  me,  that  in  blessing  1  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  ] 
will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the 
seu.shore;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies :  and  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my 
voice."  Every  one  of  which  promises  have  been  eminently  fulfilled ;  and,  what 
is  chiefly  remarkable,  the  last  and  principal  i/f  them,  that  in  AbrahanCs  seed  aH 
the  nations  of  the  earth  should  he  blessed^  was  never  promised  till  this  time.  It  had 
been  twice  promised  him,  chap.  xii.  ver.  3,  and  xviii.  18,  that  tn  himself  should 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  he  blessed;  but  that  this  blessing  was  to  belong  to  fu. 
ture  times,  and  to  be  bestowed  by  (he  means  of  one  of  his  late  posterity,  the 
Messias,  that  great  seed  and  son  of  Abraham  only,  was  never  revealed  before, 
but,  on  such  an  amazing  instance  of  his  faith  and  obedience  as  was  this  his  readi 
ness  to  oflTer  jp  his  only  begotten  son  Isaac  was  now  first  promised,  and  has  been 
long  ago  performed,  in  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Davidj  the  son 
rf  Abrahamy^  which  highly  deserves  our  observation  in  this  place  :  nor  can  we 
tuppose  that  any  thing  else  than  clear  conviction  that  this  command  came  from 
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God,  could  induce  so  good  a  man,  and  so  tender  a  father  as  Abraham  «nis,  to 
sacrifice  his  own  beloved  son,  and  to  lose  thereby  all  the  comfort  he  received 
from  him  at  present,  and  all  the  expectation  he  had  of  a  numerous  ana  happy 
posterity  from  him  hereaAer. 

4.  That,  long  before  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  demons  cr  heathen  gods  had 
required  and  received  human  sacrifices,  and  particularly  that  of  the  offerer's  own 
children,  and  this  both  before  and  afler  the  deluge.  This  practice  had  been  in- 
deed so  long  lefl  off  in  Egypt,  and  the  custom  of  sacrificing  animals  theie  was 
confined  to  so  few  kinds  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  that  he  would  not  believe 
they  had  ever  ofiered  human  sacrifices  at  all,  for  he  says  :*  "  That  the  fable,  as  if 
Hercules  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  in  Egypt,  was  feigned  by  the  Greeks,  who  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  laws ;  for  how 
should  they  sacrifice  men,  with  whom  it  is  unlawful  to  sacrifice  any  brute  beast f 
(boars,  and  bulls,  and  pure  calves,  and  ganders,  only  excepted.")  However,  it 
is  evident  from  Sanchoniatho,  Manetho,  Pausanias,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Philo, 
Plutarch,  and  Porphyry,  that  such  sacrifices  were  frequent  both  in  Phcenicia 
and  Egypt,  and  that  long  before  the  days  of  Abraham,  as  sir  John  Marsham 
and  bishop  Cumberland  have  fully  proved  ;  nay,  that  in  other  places  (though  not 
in  Eg}'pt)  this  cruel  practice  continued  long  afler  Abraham,  and  this  till  the  very 
third,  if  not  also  to  the  fiflh  century  of  Christianity,  before  it  was  quite  abolished. 
Take  the  words  of  the  original  authors  in  English,  as  most  of  them  occur  in  their 
originals,  in  sir  John  Marsham's  Chronicon,  p.  76 — 78,  300 — 304. 

*'  f  Croxus  ofiered  up  his  only  begotten  son,  as  a  bumt-o6*enng,  to  his  father 
Ouranus,  when  there  was  a  famine  and  a  pestilence." 

"  i  Croxus,  whom  the  Phcenicians  name  Israel  [it  should  be  /Z,]  and  who  was 
afler  his  death  consecrated  into  the  star  Saturn,  when  he  was  king  of  the  coun« 
try,  and  had  by  a  nymph  of  that  country,  named  Anobret^  an  only  begotten 
Jon,  whom,  on  that  account,  they  called  Jeud  (the  Phoenicians  to  this  day  calling 
An  only  begotten  son  by  that  name,)  he,  in  his  dread  of  very  great  dangers  that 
[ay  upon  the  country  from  war,  adorned  his  son  with  royal  apparel,  and  built  an 
tltar,  and  ofiered  him  in  sacrifice." 

*'  §  The  Phcenicians,  when  they  were  in  great  dangers  by  war,  by  famine,  or 
bj  pestilence,  sacrificed  to  Saturn  one  of  the  dearest  of  their  people,  whom  they 
chose  by  public  suffrage  for  that  purpose :  and  Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  his- 
tory  is  full  of  such  sacrifices.  [These  hitherto  I  take  to  have  been  before  the  flood.] 

"  II  In  Arabia,  the  Dumatii  sacrificed  a  child  every  year." 

^  11  They  relate,  that  of  old  the  [Egyptian]  kings  sacrificed  such  men  as  were 
of  the  same  colour  with  Typho,  at  the  sepulchre  of  Osiris." 

•  ♦♦  Manetho  relates,  that  they  l^urnt  T^phonean  men  alive  in  the  city  Idithyia 
[or  Ilithyia,]  and  scattered  their  ashes  like  chaff  that  is  winnowed ;  and  this 
was  done  publicly,  and, at  a  set  season,  in  the  dog-days." 

^  tf  The  barbarous  nations  did  a  long  time  admit  of  the  slaughter  of  children, 
as  of  a  holy  practice,  and  acceptable  to  the  gods.  And  this  thing  both  private 
persons,  and  kings,  and  entire  nations  practice  at  proper  seasons. 

'*  XX  '^^  human  sacrifices,  that  were  enjoined  by  the  Dodonean  oracle,  men. 
tioned  in  Pausanias's  Achaics,  in  the  tragical  story  of  Coresus  and  Callirrhoe, 
sufficiently  intimate  that  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  priests  had  set  up  this 
Dodonean  oracle  before  the  time  of  Amosis,  who  destroyed  that  barbarous  prae 
tica  in  Egypt." 

hqu€  adyfit  ketc  trisiia  JUcta  rtportal^ 

Sanguine  placastis  ventaSj  tt  virf  ine  com, 
Cum  primum  Iliacut  Danai  rem  t/ti  ad  oras ; 
Snr^uine  oumrenJi  rtdittu,  animaqu$  lUandwn 
Argolica  \\, 
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-  —He  fioro  the  Oods  this  dreadful 

O  Greciani,  when  the  Trojan  shores  you  sought. 

Your  passage  with  a  virgin^s  blood  was  bought ; 

So  must  your  safe  return  be  bought  again, 

4nd  G  recian  blood  once  more  atone  the  main.  DaTSOL 

Fhese  bloody  sacrifices  were,  for  certain^  instances  of  the  greatest  degree  of 
impiety,  tyranny,  and  cruelty  in  the  world,  that  either  wicked  demons,  or  wicked 
men,  who  neither  made  nor  preserved  mankind,  who  had  therefore  no  right  ovei 
them,  nor  were  they  able  to  make  them  amends  in  the  next  world  for  what  they 
thus  lost  or  suffered  in  this,  should,  af\er  so  inhuman  a  manner,  command  the 
taking  away  the  lives  of  men,  and  particularly  of  the  offerer's  own  cbiklren, 
without  the  commission  of  any  crime.  This  was,  I  think,  an  abomination  de- 
rived from  him  who  was  ^  a  murderer  from  the  heginmng  ;  a  crime  truly  and  pnK 
perly  diabolical. 

5.  That,  accordingly.  Almighty  God  himself,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
vehemently  condemned  the  Pagans,  and  sometimes  the  Jews  themselves,  for  this 
crime  ;  and  for  this,  among  other  heinous  sins,  cast  the  idolatrous  nations  (nay, 
sometimes  the  Jews  too)  out  of  Palestine.  Take  the  principal  texts  thereto  re- 
lating, as  they  lie  in  order  in  the  Old  Testament. 

"  t  Thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech.— De» 
file  not  yourselves  in  any  of  these  things,  for  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled, 
which  I  cast  out  before  you,''  d^c. 

*'  X  Whosoever  he  be  of  the  chUdren  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  so> 
joum  in  Israel,  that  giveth  any  of  nis  seed  unto  Molech,  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death  :  the  people  of  the  land  shall  stone  him  with  stones." 

'^  §  Take  heed  to  thyself,  that  thou  be  not  snared  by  following  the  nations,  af 
ter  that  they  be  destroyed  from  before  thee ;  and  that  thou  inquire  not  afiei 
their  gods,  saying.  How  did  these  nations  serve  their  gods  ?  even  so  will  I  do  like- 
wise. Thou  shdt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  thy  Grod ;  for  every  abomination  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  hateth,  have  they  done  unto  their  gods :  for  even  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  have  they  burnt  in  the  fire  to  their  gods."  See  chap.  xviiL 
:19;  2Kings,  xvii.  17. 

*  II  And  Ahaz  made  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  according  to  the  abo- 
minations of  the  heathen,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel." 

''  IF  Moreover,  Ahaz  burnt  incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and 
burnt  his  children  [his  son  in  Josephus]  in  the  fire,  after  the  abominations  of  tbs 
heathen,  whom  the  Lord  had  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel." 

M  He*  ^i^j  {[iQ  Sepharvites  burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  to  Adrammelech  and 
Auammelech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  dec." 

"  ff  And  Josiah  defiled  Topheth,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hin- 
nom, that  no  one  might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire  unto 
Molech." 

"  i^  Yea,  they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  demons ;  and  shed 
hmocent  blood,  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom  they  sa- 
crificed unto  the  idols  of  Canaan,  and  the  land  was  polluted  with  blood."  See 
Isaiah,  Ivii.  5. 

''  §§  The  children  of  Judah  hath  done  evil  in  my  sight,  saith  the  Lord  f  they 
have  set  their  abominations  in  the  house  which  is  called  by  my  name,  to  pollute 
it :  and  they  have  built  the  high  places  of  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  son 
ot  Hinnom,  to  bum  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  fire,  which  I  conunanded 
Ihem  not,  nor  came  it  into  my  heart." 

'*  II  |l  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  behold  I  will  bring  evtJ 
upon  this  place,  the  which  whosoever  hcareth  his  cars  shall  tingle,  because  thev 
have  forsaken  me,  and  have  estranged  this  place,  and  have  burnt  incense  unto 
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oihcT  ^ods,  whom  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  known,  nor  the  kings  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  have  nlled  this  place  with  the  blood  of  innocents.  They  have  built  also 
<he  high  places  of  Baal,  to  burn  their  sons  with  fire  for  bumt-ofierings  unto  Baal, 
which  I  command»%d  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind,"  dec. 

''  *  They  built  tne  high  places  of  Baal,  which  are  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Clinnom,  to  cause  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire  unto 
(VIolech,  which  I  commanded  them  not,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind  that  they 
should  do  this  abomination  to  cause  Judah  to  sin." 

*^  t  Moreover,  thou  hast  taken  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters,  whom  thou  hast 
bom  unto  me,  and  these  hast  thou  sacrificed  unto  them  to  be  devoured.  Is  this 
of  thy  whoredoms  a  small  matter,  that  thou  hast  slain  my  children,  and  delivered 
them  to  cause  them  to  pass  through  the  fire  for  them?  See  chap.  xx.  1  Cor.  x.  20. 
*'  +  Thou  hatest  the  old  inhabitants  of  thy  holy  land,  for  doing  most  odious 
works  of  witchcrail,  and  wicked  sacrifices ;  and  also  those  merciless  murderers 
of  children,  and  dovourers  of  man's  flesh,  and  feasts  of  blood,  with  their  priests, 
out  of  the  midst  of  their  idolatrous  crew,  and  the  parents  that  killed  with  their 
own  hands  souls  destitute  of  help." 

6.  That  Almighty  God  never  permitted,  in  any  one  instance,  that  such  a  hu. 
man  sacrifice  should  actually  be  ofiered  to  himself  ^though  he  had  a  right  to 
have  required  it,  if  he  had  so  pleased,)  under  the  whole  Jewish  dispensation, 
which  yet  was  full  of  many  other  kinds  of  sacrifices,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
mankind  generally  thought  such  sacrifices  of  the  greatest  virtue  for  the  pro* 
curing  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  divine  favour.  This  the  ancient  records  of  the  heathen 
world  attest.  Take  their  notion  in  the  words  of  Philo  Byblius,  the  translator  of 
Sanchoniatho.  "  §  It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  in  the  greatest  calamities 
and  dangers,  for  the  governors  of  the  city  or  nation,  in  order  to  avert  the  destruc. 
tion  of  ail,  to  devote  their  beloved  son  to  be  slain,  as  a  price  of  redemption  to 
the  punishing  [or  avenging]  demons  ;  and  those  so  devoted  were  killed  aHer  a 
mystical  manner."  This  the  history  of  the  king  of  Moab,||  when  he  was  in  great 
distress  in  his  war  against  Israel  and  Judah,  informs  us  of;  who  then  took  ?us 
eldest  son,  that  should  have  reigned  in  Ids  stead,  and  offered  him  for  a  humt-offer* 
ing  upon  the  city  wall.  This  also  the  Jewish  prophet  MicahU  implies,  when  he 
mquires,  *<  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the 
High  <^od  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt-ofierings,  with  calves  of  a  year 
old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  with  ten  thousands  of  fa. 
kids  of  the  goats?  Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?"  No,  certainly,  '*  for  he  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  humble  thyself,  to  walk  with  thy  God  ?" 

It  is  tme,  God  did  here  try  the  faith  and  obedience  of  Abraham  to  himself, 
whether  they  were  as  strong  as  the  Pagans  exhibited  to  their  demons  or  idols  ; 
yet  did  he  withal  take  efiectual  care,  and  that  by  a  miraculous  interposition  also, 
to  prevent  the  execution,  and  provided  himself  a  ram  as  a  vicarious  substitute,  to 
supply  the  place  of  Isaac  immediately.  **  **  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called 
unto  Abraham,  and  said,  Abraham,  Abraham  ;  and  he  said.  Here  am  I ;  and  he 
said,  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thins  unto  him  ;  for 
now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  Grod,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine 
only  son,  from  roe.  And  Abraham  lified  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  a 
ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns ;  and  Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram,  and 
offered  him  up  for  a  burat-ofiering  in  the  stead  of  his  son."  Thus  though  Jep. 
thaff  has  by  many  been  thought  to  have  vowed  to  offer  up  his  only  daughter  and 
child  for  a  sacrifice,  and  that  as  bound  on  him,  upon  supposition  of  his  vow,  by 
a  divine  law.  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29,  of  which  opinion  I  was  once  myself,  yet  upon 
more  mature  consideration  I  have,  for  somow  time,  thought  this  to  be  a  mistakt 
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and  that  his  vow  extended  only  to  her  being  devoted  to  serve  God  at  the  tabei< 
nade,  or  elsewhere,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  virginity ;  and  that  neither  that  lav 
did  e<ijoin  any  human  sacrifices,  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  example  of  its  exe- 
cution in  this  sense  afterwards.  Philo  never  mentions  any  such  law,  no  mora 
than  Joscphus  .  and  when  Josephus  thought  that  Jeptha  had  made  such  a  vow 
and  executed  it,  he  is  so  far  from  hinting  at  its  being  done  in  compliance  with  aoj 
law  of  God,  that  he  expressly  condemns  him  for  it,  as  having  acted  contrary 
thereto ;  or,  in  his  orva  words,  "  ♦  as  having  offered  an  oblation  neither  con. 
{brmable  to  the  law,  nor  acceptable  to  God,  nor  weighing  with  himself  what 
opinion  the  hearers  would  have  of  such  a  practice.'* 

7.  That  Isaac  beins  at  this  time,  according  to  Josephusf ,  who  is  herein  justly 
»olIowed  by  Archbp.  Usher,^  no  less  than  twen'ty.five  years  of  age,  and  Abraham 
being,  by  consequence,  one  hundred  and  twenty -five,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Abraham  could  bind  Isaac,  in  order  to  offer  him  in  sacrifice,  but  by  his  own  fre« 
consent ;  which  free  consent  of  the  party  who  is  to  suffer  seems  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  in  all  such  cases ;  and  which  free  consent  St.  Clement,  as  well  as  Jose- 
phus, distinctly  takes  notice  of  on  this  occasion.  St.  Clement  describes  it 
thus : — 6  "  Isaac,being  fully  persuaded  of  what  he  knew  was  to  come,  cheerfully 
vielded  himself  up  for  a  sacrifice."  And  for  Josephus,||  afier  introducing  Abra. 
nam  in  a  pathetic  speech,  laying  before  Isaac  the  divine  conmiand,  and  exhort- 
ing him  patiently  and  joyfully  to  submjt  to  it,  he  tells  us,  that  "  Isaac  very  cheer, 
fully  consented  ;"  and  then  introduces  him,  in  a  short  but  very  pious  answer,  ac 
quiescing  in  the  proposal ;  and  adds,  that  "  he  then  immediately  and  readily 
went  to  the  altar  to  be  sacrificed."  Nor  did  JephthalT  perform  his  rash  vow 
whatever  it  were,  till  his  daughter  had  given  her  consent  to  it. 

8.  It  appears  to  me  that  Abraham  never  despaired  entirely  of  the  interposi. 
tion  of  Providence  tor  the  preservation  of  Isaac,  although  in  obedience  to  the 
command  he  prepared  to  sacrifice  him  to  God.  This  seems  to  me  intimated  in 
Abraham's  words  to  his  servants,  on  the  third  day,  when  he  was  in  sight  of  the 
mountain  on  which  he  was  to  offer  his  son  Isaac,  **  "  We  will  go  and  worship,  and 
we  will  come  again  to  you."  As  also  in  his  answer  to  his  son,  when  he  inquired, 
"  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering  ?  And 
Abraham  said,  My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering.** 
Both^these  passages  look  to  me  somewhat  like  such  an  expectation. 

9.  However,  it  appears  most  evident,  that  Abraham,  and  I  suppose  Isaac  also, 
firmly  believed,  that  if  God  should  permit  Isaac  to  be  actually  slain  as  a  sacrifice, 
he  would  certainly  and  speedily  raise  him  again  from  the  dead.  This,  to  be  sure, 
IS  supposed  in  the  words  already  quoted,  that  both  he  and  his  son  would  go  and 
iDorshipy  and  come  again  to  the  servants ;  and  is  clearly  and  justly  collected  from 
this  history  by  the  author  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  xi.  17 — 19.  "  By  faith  Abra 
ham  when  he  was  tried  offered  up  Isaac :  and  he  that  had  received  the  promises 
uffered  up  his  only  begotten,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called,  accounting  or  reasoning  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  from  the  dead." 
And  this  reasoning  was  at  once  very  obvious,  and  wholy  undeniable,  that  since 
God  was  truth  itself,  and  had  over  and  over  promised  that  he  would  ff  "  multiply 
Abraham  exceedingly ;  that  he  should  be  a  father  of  many  nations ;  that  his 
name  should  be  no  longer  Abram,  but  Abraham,  because  a  father  of  many  na- 
Uons  God  had  made  him,  &c. ;  that  Sarai  his  wife  should  be  called  Sarah  ;  that 
ho  would  bless  her,  and  give  Abraham  a  son  also  of  her ;  and  that  he  would  bless 
him  ;  and  she  should  become  nations,  and  kings  of  people  should  be  of  her,  &c., 
and  that  ^  "  in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be  called."  And  since  withal  it  is  here  sup 
posed  that  Isaac  was  to  be  slain  as  a  sacrifice,  before  he  was  married,  or  had  any 
st^d,  God  was,  for  certain,  obliged  by  bis  promises,  in  these  circumstances,  ts 
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*ai8e  Isaac  again  from  the  dead,  and  this  was  an  eminent  instance  of  that/ostA 
whereby  *  Abraham  believed  God,  and  il  was  imputed  to  him  for  rightscumess,  viz. 
that  if  God  should  permit  Isaac  to  be  sacrificed,  he  would  certainly  and  quickly 
raise  him  up  again  from  the  dead,  "ffrom  whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure, 
as  the  author  to  the  Hebrews  here  justly  observes. 

10.  That  the  firm  and  just  foundation  of  Abraham's  faith  and  assurance  in 
God  for  such  a  resurrection  was  this,  besides  the  general  consideration  of  the  di« 
vine  veracity,  that  during  the  whole  time  of  his  sojourning  in  strange  countries . 
in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  ever  since  he  had  been  called  out  of  Chaldea  or  Meso. 
potamia,  at  se venty.fi ve  years  of  age,f  he  had  had  constant  experience  of  a 
speciur,  of  an  overruling,  of  a  kind  and  gracious  Providence  over  him,  till  this 
his  125th  year,  which  against  all  human  views  had  continually  blessed  him  and 
enriched  him,  and  in  his  elder  age  had  given  him  first  Ishmael  by  Hagar,  and 
aAerward  promised  him  Isaac  to  "  §spring  from  his  own  body  now  dead,||  and 
from  the  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb,  when  she  was  past  age,  and  when  it  ceased 
to  be  with  Sarah  aAer  the  manner  of  women,"ir  and  had  actually  performed 
that  and  every  other  promise,  how  improbable  soever  that  performance  had  ap. 
pearcd,  he  had  ever  made  to  him,  and  this  during  fiAy  entire  years  together ;  so 
that  although,  at  his  first  exit  out  of  Chaldea  or  Mesopotamia,  he  might  havt 
been  tempted  to  "  stae^ger  at  such  a  promise  of  God  through  unbelief,"**  yei 
might  he  now  afler  fidy  years  constant  experienee  be  justly  strong  in  faith,  gio 
ing  glory  to  God,  as  being  fully  persuaded,  thai  what  God  had  promised^  the  resur 
rection  of  Isaac,  he  was  both  able  and  witting  to  perform. 

11.  That  this  assurance,  therefore,  that  God,  if  he  permitted  Isaac  to  be  slain, 
would  infallibly  raise  him  again  from  the  dead,  entirely  alters  the  state  of  the 
case  of  Abraham's  sacrificing  Isaac  to  the  true  God,  from  that  of  all  other  human 
sacrifices  whatsoever  ofiered  to  false  ones,  all  those  others  being  done  without 
the  least  promise  or  prospect  of  such  a  resurrection  ;  and  this,  indeed,  takes 
away  all  pretence  of  injustice  in  the  divine  command,  as  well  as  of  all  inhu- 
manity or  cruelty  in  Abraham's  obedience  to  it. 

12.  That,  upon  the  whole,  this  command  to  Abraham,  and  what  followed  upon 
it,  looks  so  very  like  an  intention  of  God  to  typify  or  represent  beforehand  in 
Isaac,  a  beloved  or  only  begotten  son,  what  was  to  happen  long  aAerward  to  the 
great  son  and  seed  of  Abraliam,  the  Messiah,  the  beloved  and  the  "  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,  whose  day  Abraham  saw  by  faith  beforehand,  and  rejoiced  to  see 
it,"ff  viz.  that  he, "  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  should 
be  crucified,  and  slain":^:^  as  a  sacrifice,  and  should  be  raised  again  the  tldrd  day^ 
and  this  at  Jerusalem  also ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  God  would  accept  of  the 
sacriAces  of  rams,  and  the  like  animals,  at  the  same  city  Jerusalem,  that  one  can- 
not easily  avoid  the  application.  This  seems  the  reason  why  Abraham  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  land  of  Moriah,  or  Jerusalem ;  and  why  it  is  noted,  that  it 
was  the  third  day^^  that  he  came  to  the  place,  which  implies  that  }lie  return  back^ 
aAer  the  slaying  of  the  sacriAce,  would  naturally  be  the  third  day  also  ;  and  why 
this  sacriAce  was  not  Ishmael  the  son  of  the  flesh  only,  but  Isaac  the  son  by  promise, 
the  beloved  son  of  Abraham,  and  why  Isaac  was  styled  the  only  son;  or  only  be* 
gotten  son\\\\  of  Abraham,  though  he  had  Ishmael  besides  ;  and  why  Isaac  himself 
was  to  bear  the  wood^^  on  which  he  was  to  be  sacriAced  ;  and  why  the  place  was 
no  other  than  tJie  land  of  Moriah,***  or  vision,  u  e,  most  probable  a  place  where 
the  Sheckiah  or  Messiah  had  been  seen,  and  God  by  him  worshiped,  even  beforu 
the  days  of  Abraham,  and  where  lately  livec^,  and  perhaps  now  lived,  Melchise. 
deck,  the  grand  type  of  the  Messiah  (who  might  then  possibly  be  present  at  thw 
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sacrifice,)  and  why  this  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered  either  on  the  mountain  called 
afterward  distinctly  Moriah,  where  the  temple  stood,  and  where  all  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices  were  afterward  to  bo  offered,  as  Josephus*  and  the  generality  sup- 
pose, or,  perhaps,  as  others  suppose,  that  where  the  Messiah  himself  was  to  bff 
offered,  its  neighbour  mount  Calvary.  This  seems  also  the  reason  why  the  ram 
was  substituted  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  instead  of  Isaac.  These  circumstances, 
seem  to  me  very  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  and  to  render  the  present  hypothesis 
extremely  probable.  Nor,  perhaps,  did  St.  Clement  mean  any  thing  else,  when, 
in  his  forecited  passage,  he  says,  that  "  Isaac  was  fully  persuaded  of  what  he 
knew  was  to  come ;"  and,  therefore,  **  cheerfully  yielded  himself  up  for  a  sacri- 
fice."  Nor,  indeed,  does  that  name  of  this  place,  Jehovah  Jireh,  which  con. 
tinued  till  the  days  of  Moses,  and  signified,  God  wiU  «ee,  or,  rather,  Chd  ^wiR 
provide,  seem  to  be  given  it  by  Abraham  on  any  other  account,  than  that  God 
would  there,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  "  provide  himself  a  lamb  [that  lamb  of  God, 
which  was  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world]f  for  a  bumt.offering." 

But  if,  now  after  all,  it  be  objected,  that  how  peculiar  and  how  typical  soever 
the  circumstances  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  might  be  in  themselves,  cf  which  the 
heathens  about  them  could  have  little  notion,  yet  such  a  divine  command  to 
Abraharti  for  8la3ring  his  beloved  son  Isaac  mus^  however,  be  of  very  ill  exam* 
pie  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  it  probably  did  either  first  occasion,  or,  at 
least,  greatly  encourage  their  wicked  practices,  in  offering  their  children  for 
sacrifices  to  their  idols,  I  answer  by  the  next  consideration. 

13.  ,That  this  objection  is  so  far  from  truth,  that  God's  public  and  miraculous 
prohibition  of  the  execution  of  this  command  to  Abraham,  (which  command 
itself  the  Gentiles  would  not  then  at  all  be  surprised  at,  because  it  was  so  like  to 
their  own  usual  practices),  as  well  as  God's  substitution  of  a  vicarious  oblation, 
seems  to  have  been  the  very  occasion  of  the  immediate  oblation  of  those  impious 
sacrifices  by  Tethmosis,  or  Amosis,  among  the  neighbouring  Egyptians,  and  o( 
ttie  substitution  of  more  inoffensive  ones  there  instead  of  them.  Take  the  ac 
count  of  this  abolition,  which  we  shall  presently  prove  was  about  the  time  of 
Abraham's  offering  up  his  son  Isaac,  as  it  is  preserved  by  Porphyry,  from  Mane, 
tho,  the  famous  Egyptian  historian  and  chronologer,  M'hich  is  also  cited  from 
Porphyry  by  Eusebius  and  Theodorit. — "  Amosis,":^  ^Y^  Porphyry,  "  aboUshed 
the  law  for  slaying  of  men  in  Heliopolis  of  Egypt,  as  Manetho  b^uirs  witness,  m 
his  book  of  Antiquity  and  Piety.  They  were  sacrificed  to  Juno  and  were  ex. 
amined,  as  were  the  pure  calves,  that  were  also  sealed  with  them:  they  wer« 
sacrificed  three  in  a  day.  In  whose  stead  Amosis  commanded  that  men  of  wax, 
of  the  same  number,  should  be  substituted." 

Now,  I  have  lately  shown,  that  these  Egjrptians  had  Abraham  m  great  "ene- 
lation,  and  that  all  the  vnsdom  of  those  Egyptians,  in  which  Moses  wu  ofienBarth 
learned,  was  derived  from  no  other  than  from  Abraham.  Now  it  appears  evidently, 
by  the  forecited  passage,  that  the  first  abolition  of  these  human  sacrifices,  and  the 
substitution  of  waxen  images  in  their  stead,  and  particularly  at  Heliopolis,  in  the 
north-east  part  of  Egypt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beersheba,  in  the  south  of  Pa« 
Icstine,  where  Abraham  now  lived,  at  the  distance  ofabout  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  only,  was  in  the  days,  and  by  the  order  of  Tethmosis  or  Amos^is,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Phcenician  shepherds. 
Now,  therefore,  we  are  to  inquire  when  this  Tethmosis  or  Amosis  lired,  and  com* 
pare  his  time  with  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Now,  if  we  look  into  my 
chronological  tabl«;,  published  A.  D,  1721,  we  shall  find  that  the  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  year  of  Abraham,  or  which  is  all  one,  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Isaac. 
falls  into  A,  M.  2573,  or  into  the  thirteenth  year  of  Tethmosis  or  Amosis,  which  i% 
tne  very  middle  of  his  twenty-five  years  reign  ;  so  that  this  abolition  of'  human 
wcrifices  in  Egypt,  and  substitution  of  others  in  their  room,  seems  to  have  ^oen 

•  Antio  6.  i.  cap  xiii  sectl  t  ^^^  1*  29.  t  Marsh,  p.  301. 
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occkiiAA^  hy  the  solemn  prohibition  of  such  a  sacrifice  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
ana  by  liio  following  substitution  of  a  ram  in  its  stead :  which  account  of  this 
matter  not  only  takes  away  the  groundless  suspicions  of  the  modems,  but  shows 
the  great  seasonableness  of  the  divine  prohibition  of  the  execution  of  this  com 
mand  to  Abraham,  as  probably  the  direct  occasion  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  bar. 
barity  of  the  Egyptians  in  offering  human  sacrilices,  and  that  for  many,  if  notfiw 
all  generations  atlerward. 


DISSERTATION  HI. 

TaeiUu^s  Acamnls  of  the  Origin  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  and  of  the  Partiadars  of 

the  last  Jewish  War;  that  the  former  was  probably  written  in  Opposition  to 

Josephus*s  Antiquities,  and  that  the  laUer  was  for  certain  almost  all 

directly  taken  from  Josephus^s  History  of  the  Jewish  War. 

Since  Tacitus,  the  famous  Roman  historian,  who  has  written  more  largely 
and  professedly  about  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation,  about  the  chorography  of 
Judea,  and  the  last  Jewish  war  under  Cestius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus,  than  any 
other  old  Roman  historian ;  and  since  both  Josephus  and  Tacitus  were  in  favour 
with  the  same  Roman  emperors,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian ;  and  since 
Tacitus  was  en  eminent  pleader  and  writer  of  history  at  Rome,  during  the  time 
or  not  long  after  our  Josephus  had  been  there  studying  the  Greek  language,  read, 
ing  the  Greek  books,  and  writing  his  own  works  in  the  same  Greek  language, 
which  language  was  almost  universally  known  at  Rome  in  that  age ;  and  since, 
therefore,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  suppose  that  Tacitus  could  be  unacquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Josephus,  it  cannot  but  be  highly  proper  to  compare  their 
accounts  of  Judea,  of  the  Jews,  and  Jewish  affairs  together.  Nor  is  it  other  than 
a  very  surprising  paradox  to  me,  how  it  has  been  possible  for  learned  men,  parti, 
cularly  for  the  several  learned  editors  of  Josephus  and  Tacitus,  to  be  so  very  si. 
lent  about  this  matter  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  especially  when  not  only  the 
correspondence  of  the  authors  as  to  time  and  place,  but  the  likeneas  of  the  subject, 
matter  and  circumstances  is  so  very  often  so  very  remarkable  ;  nay,  indeed,  since 
many  of  the  particular  facts  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  region  of  Judea,  and  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  are  such  as  could  hardly  be  taken  by  a  foreigner  from  any 
other  author  than  from  our  Josephus,  this  strange  silence  is  almost  unaccountable, 
if  not  inexcusable.  The  two  only  other  writers  whom  we  know  of,  whence  such 
Jewish  affairs  might  be  supposed  to  be  taken  by  Tacitus,  who  never  appears  to 
have  been  in  Judea  himself,  are  Justus  of  Tiberias,  a  Jewish  historian,  contem* 
porary  with  Josephus,  and  one  Antonius  Julianus,  once  mentioned  by  Minutius 
Felix  in  his  Octa^us,  sect.  33,  as  having  written  on  the  same  subject  with  Josephus, 
and  both  already  mentioned  by  me  on  another  occasion.  Dissert.  I.  As  to  Jus. 
tus  of  Tiberias,  he  could  not  be  the  historian  whence  Tacitus  took  his  Jewish 
affairs,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  place  just  cited,  the  principal  passage 
m  Tacitus  of  that  nature,  concerning  Christ,  and  his  sufferings  under  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  by  his  procurator  Pontius  Pilate,  was  not  there  as  we  know  from  the 
cstimony  of  Photius,  Cod.  xxx.  And  as  to  Antonius  Julianus,  his  very  name  shows 
•im  to  have  been  not  a  Jew  but  a  Roman.  He  is  never  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and 
40  prooably  knew  no  more  of  the  country  or  affairs  of  Judea  than  Tacitus  himself. 
Ae  was,  I  suppose,  rather  an  epitomiser  of  Josephus,  and  not  so  early  as  Tucitus, 
than  an  original  historian  himself  before  him.  Nor  could  so  exact  a  wJ<or  as 
Tacitusw  ever  take  up  with  such  poor  and  almost  unknown  historians  as  .hes« 
were,  while  Josephus's  seven  books  of  the  Jewish  war  were  then  so  commun 
were  in  such  great  reputation  at  Rome ;  were  attested  to,  and  recommended  h\ 
Vesoasian  and  Titus  the  emperors,  by  King  Agrippa,  and  King  Archelaiis,  aiic 
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Elerod  king  of  Chalcis ;  and  hu  was  there  honoured  with  a  statue :  and  thete 
his  books  were  reposited  at  the  public  library  at  Rome,  as  we  know  from  Joae. 
phus  himself,  from  Eusebius,  and  Jerom,  while  we  never  hear  of  any  other  his 
tory  of  the  Jews  that  hud  then  and  tliere  any  such  attestations  or  recommenda- 
tions.  Some  things,  indeed,  Tacitus  might  take  from  the  Roman  records  of  thii 
war,  I  mean  from  the  Commentaries  of  Vespasian,  which  are  mentioned  by  Jose. 
phus  himself,  in  his  own  Life,  sect.  65,  vol.  iv.  and  some  others  from  the  relations 
of  Roman  people,  where  the  affairs  of  Rome  were  concerned ;  as  also  other  af. 
fairs  might  be  remembered  by  old  officers  and  soldiers  that  had  been  in  the  Jew. 
ish  war.  Accordingly,  I  still  suppose  tliat  Tacitus  had  some  part  of  his  informa- 
tion these  ways,  and  particularly  where  he  a  little  differs  from  or  makes  additions 
to  Josephus :  but  then,  as  this  will  all  reach  no  farther  than  three  or  four  years 
during  this  war,  so  will  it  by  no  means  account  for  that  abridgment  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  and  entire  series  of  the  principal  facts  of  history  thereto 
relating,  which  are  in  Tacitus,  from  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  240  yean 
before  that  war,  with  which  Antiochus  both  Josephus  and  Tacitus  begin  their  dis. 
tinct  histories  of  the  Jews,  preparatory  to  the  history  of  this  last  war.  Nor  could 
Tacitus  take  the  greatest  part  of  those  earlier  facts  belonging  to  the  Jewish  na- 
tion from  the  days  of  Moses,  or  to  Christ  and  the  Christians  in  the  days  of  Tibe- 
rius, from  Roman  authors ;  of  which  Jewish  and  Christian  affairs  those  authora 
had  usually  very  little  knowledge,  and  which  the  heathen  generally  did  grossly 
pervert  and  shamefully  falsify :  and  this  is  so  true  as  to  Tacitus's  own  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation,  that  the  reader  may  almost  take  it  for  a  constant 
rule,  that  when  Tacitus  contradicts  Josephus's  Jewish  Antiquities,  he  either  tells 
direct  falsehoods,  or  truths  so  miserably  disguised,  as  renders  them  little  bet- 
ter  than  falsehoods,  and  hardly  ever  lights  upon  any  thing  relating  to  them  that 
IS  true  and  solid,  but  when  the  same  is  m  those  Antiquities  at  this  day  ;  of  which 
matters  more  will  be  said  in  the  notes  on  this  history  inunediately  following. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Book  Y.  Chap.  H. 

Since  we  are  now  going  to  relate  the  final  period  of  tliis  famous  city  [Jenisa 
lem,]  it  seems  proper  to  give  an  account  of  its  original.* — ^The  tradition  is,  that 
the  Jews  ran  away  from  the  island  of  Crete,  and  settled  themselves  on  the  coast 
of  Libya,  and  this  at  the  time  when  Saturn  was  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  the 
power  of  Jupiter :  an  argument  for  it  is  fetched  from  their  name.  The  mountain 
Ida  is  famous  in  Crete  ;  and  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  are  named  Idtei,  which, 
with  a  barbarous  augment,  becomes  the  name  o^  Jud^jd  [Jews.]  Some  say  thev 
were  a  people  that  were  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  under  the  reign  of  Isis,  and 
that  the  Egyptians  got  free  from  that  burden  by  sending  them  into  the  adjoining 
countries,  under  their  captains  Hierosolymus  and  Judas.  The  greatest  part  say, 
they  were  those  Ethiopians,  whom  fear  and  hatred  obliged  to  change  their  habi. 
tations  m  the  reign  of  King  Cepheus.f  There  are  those  which  report  they  were 
Assyrians,  who,  wanting  lands,  got  together,  and  obtained  part  of  Egypt,  and  soon 
aAerwards  settled  themselves  in  cities  of  their  own,  in  the  lands  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  parts  of  Syria  that  lay  nearest  to  them.f  Others  pretend  their  origin  to 
be  more  eminent,  and  that  the  Solymi,  a  people  celebratea  in  Homer's  poems, 
were  the  founders  of  this  nation,  and  gave  this  their  own  name  Hierosolyma  to 
the  city,  which  they  built  there.§ 

•  Most  of  these  stories  are  so  entirely  grount/fss,  and  so  contcadictory  to  one  another,  that  tboy  do  not 
reserve  a  serious  confutation.  It  is  sf  range  Tacitus  could  persuade  himself  thus  crudely  to  set  them  dowa. 

f  One  would  wonder  how  Tacitus  or  any  heathens  could  suppose  the  African  Ethiopians  under  Ca 
pheus,  who  are  known  to  be  blacks,  could  i)e  the  parents  of  the  Jews,  who  are  known  to  be  whites. 

t  This  account  comes  nearest  the  truth ;  and  this  Tacitus  might  have  from  Josephus,  only  dissuised  In 
oh^iself 

^  TYiXi  Tad  us  might  have  out  cf  Josephus,  Antiq.  B.  vii  ch.  iii.  sect  t. 
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Chap  D  I.]  Many  authors  agree,  that  when  once  an  mfectious  distemper  was 
arisen  in  Egypt,  and  made  men's  bodies  impure,  Bocchoris  their  king  went  to  the 
oracle  cf  [Jupiter]  Hammon,  and  begged  he  would  grant  him  some  relief  against 
this  evil,  and  that  he  was  enjoined  to  purge  his  nation  of  them,  and  to  banish  this 
kmd  of  men  into  other  countries,  an  hateful  to  the  gods  :*  that  when  he  had  sought 
for,  and  gotten  them  all  together,  they  were  lefl  in  a  vast  desert ;  that  hereupon 
the  rest  devoted  themselves  to  weeping  and  inactivity ;  but  one  of  those  exiles 
Moses  by  name,  advised  them  to  look  for  no  assistance  from  any  of  the  gods,  oi 
from  any  of  mankind,  since  they  had  been  abandoned  by  both,  but  bade  them 
believe  in  him,  as  in  a  celestial  leader,t  by  whose  help  they  had  already  gotten 
clear  of  their  present  miseries.  They  agreed  to  it ;  and  though  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  every  thing,  they  began  their  journey  at  random  :  but  nothing  tired 
them  so  much  as  want  of  water ;  and  now  they  laid  themselves  down  on  the 
ffround  to  a  great  extent,  as  just  ready  to  perish,  when  a  herd  of  wild  asses  came 
from  feeding,  and  went  to  a  rock  overshadowed  by  a  grove  of  trees.  Moses  fol 
lowed  them,  as  conjecturing  that  there  was  [thereabouts]  some  grassy  soil,  and 
BO  he  opened  large  sources  of  water  for  them.f  That  was  an  ease  to  them ;  and 
when  they  had  journeyed  continually  six  entire  days,§  on  the  seventh  they  drove 
out  the  inhabitants,  and  obtained  those  lands  wherein  their  city  and  temple  were 
dedicated. 

Chap.  IV.]  As  for  Moses,  in  order  to  secure  the  nation  firmly  to  himself,  he 
ordained  new  rites,  and  such  as  were  contrary  to  those  of  other  men.  AH 
things  are  with  them  profane  which  with  us  are  sacred  ;  and  again,  those  prac 
tices  are  allowed  among  them  which  are  by  us  esteemed  most  abominable. |] 

They  place  the  image  of  that  animal  in  their  most  holy  place,  by  whose  indi 
cation  it  was  that  they  had  escaped  their  wandering  condition  and  their  thirst.1l 

They  sacrifice  rams,  by  way  of  reproach,  to  [Jupiter  Hammon.]  An  ox  is 
also  sacrificed,  which  the  Egyptians  worship  under  the  name  o£  Apis.** 

They  abstain  from  swine's  fiesh,  as  a  memorial  of  that  miserable  destruction 
which  the  mange,  to  which  that  creature  is  liable,  brought  on  them,  and  with 
which  they  had  been  defiled.ff     , 

That  they  had  endured  a  long  famine,  they  attest  still  by  their  frequent  fast- 
ings.^f  And  that  they  stole  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  we  have  an  argument  from 
the  bread  of  the  Jews,  which  is  unleavened.§§ 

It  is  generally  supposed  they  rest  on  the  seventh  day,||||  because  that  day 
gave  them  [the  first]  rest  from  their  labours.  Besides  which,  they  are  idle  on 
every  seventh  year,4ir  as  being  pleased  with  a  lazy  life.  Others  say,  that  they 
do  honour  thereby  to  Saturn  ;***  or,  perhaps,  the  Idsei  gave  them  this  part  of 

•  Strange  doctrine  m  Josephus !  who  truly  observes  on  this  occasion,  that  the  gods  are  angry  ooc 
■i  bodily  imperfections,  but  at  wicked  practices.     Apion,  B.  i.  sect.  28. 

r  This  believing  in  Moses  as  in  a  ceUitial  leader,  seems  a  blii.d  confession  of  Tacitus  that  Moses  pro- 
fessed to  have  his  laws  from  God. 

X  This  looks  a'so  like  a  plain  confession  of  Tacitus,  that  Moses  brought  the  Jews  water  out  of  a  rock 
in  f  r^at  plenty,  which  he  might  have  from  Josephus,  Antiq.  B.  iii.  ch.  i.  sect.  7. 

{  Strange  indeed  I  that  600,000  men  should  travel  above  200  miles  over  the  deserU  of  Arabia  io  lu 
^ay,  and  conquer  Judea  the  seventh. 

H  This  is  not  true  in  general,  but  only  so  far,  that  the  Israelites  were  by  circumcisioD  and  other  rites  to 
be  aept  separate  from  tne  v/icked  and  idolatrous  nations  about  them. 

t  This  strange  story  contradicts  what  the  same  Tacitus  will  tell  us  presently,  tliat  when  Pom|iey  went 
into  the  holy  of  holies  he  found  no  image  there. 

«•  These  are  only  guesses  of  Tacitus  or  his  heathen  authors,  but  no  more. 

ff-  Such  memorials  of  what  must  have  been  ver}- reproachful,  are  strangers  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
without  anv  probability. 

8  The  Jews  had  but  one  solemn  fast  of  old  in  the  whole  year,  the  great  day  of  expiation. 
Unleavened  bread  was  only  used  ^t  the  passover. 
I  It  is  very  strange  that  Tacitus  should  not  know  or  confess  that  the  Jews*  seventh  day,  and  %eteuth 
MMr  of  rest,  were  in  memory  of  the  tevcnih,  or  Sabbath-day's  rest,  after  the  six  day's  of  cre«iiioD     Ever> 
Jew,  as  well  as  every  Christian,  could  have  informed  him  of  those  matters. 

%i  A  strange  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  sabtwtic  year,  and  without  all  gooo  foundation.  Tacittis 
pfobably  had  never  heard  of  the  Jews'  year  qf  jubilee,  so  he  says  nothing  of  it. 
«««  >s  if  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  or  loog  before,  knew  that  the  Greeks  and  Romazia  tw^wild  kip| 
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their  religion,  who  [as  we  said  ahovej  were  expelled  together  with  Saturn,  and 
who,  as  we  have  been  informed,  were  the  founders  of  this  nation ;  or  else  it  was 
because  the  star  Saturn  moves  in  the  highest  orb,  and  of  the  seven  planets  cxerti 
the  principal  part  of  that  energy  whereby  mankind  are  governed :  and,  indeed, 
Jiat  most  of  the  heavenly  bodies  exert  their  power,  and  perform  their  courses, 
according  to  the  number  seven.* 

Chap.  V.]  These  rites,  by  what  manner  soever  they  were  first  begun,  aie 
supported  by  their  antiquity .f  The  rest  of  their  institutions  are  awkward,^  im. 
pure,  and  got  ground  by  their  pravity :  for  every  vile  fellow,  despising  the  ritei 
of  his  forefathers,  brought  thither  their  tribute  and  contributions,  by  wliicb 
means  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was  augmented.  And  because  among  them- 
selves there  is  an  unalterable  fidelity  and  kindness  always  ready  at  hand,  but  biUer 
enmity  to  all  others.^  they  are  a  people  separated  from  others  in  their  food,  and 
sn  their  beds ;  though  they  be  the  lewdest  nation  upon  earth,  yet  will  they  not  cor. 
rupt  foreign  women,|j  though  nothing  be  esteemed  unlawful  among  themselves.^ 

They  have  ordained  circumcision  of  the  parts  of  generation,  that  they  may 
thereby  be  distinguished  from  other  people :  the  proselytes**  to  their  religioD 
have  the  same  usage. 

They  are  taught  nothing  sooner  than  to  despise  the  gods,  to  renounce  their 
country,  and  to  have  their  parents,  children,  and  brethren  in  the  utmost  con- 
tempt :f  f  but  still  they  take  care  to  increase  and  multiply,  for  it  is  esteemed  utterly 
unlawful  to  kill  any  of  their  children. 

They  also  look  on  the  souls  of  those  that  die  in  battle,  or  are  put  to  death  for 
thei  r  crimes,  as  eternal.  Hence  comes  their  love  of  posterity  and  contempt  of  death. 

They  derive  their  custom  of  burying,  instead  of  burning,  their  dead,  from  the 
Egyptians  4f  they  have  also  the  same  care  of  the  dead  with  them,  and  the  same 
persuasion  about  the  invisible  world  below  :  but  of  the  gods  above,  their  opinion 
ts  contrary  to  theirs.  The  Egyptians  worship  abundance  of  animals,  and  images 
of  various  sorts. 

The  Jews  have  no  notion  of  any  more  than  one  divine  being,§§  and  that  known 
only  by  the  mind.  They  esteem  such  to  be  profane  who  frame  images  of  gods, 
out  of  perishable  matter,  and  in  the  shape  of  men.  That  this  being  is  supreme, 
and  eternal  immutable,  and  unperishable  is  their  doctrine.  Accordingly,  the> 
have  no  images  in  their  cities,  much  less  in  their  temples :  they  never  grant 
this  piece  of  flattery  to  kings,  or  this  kind  of  honour  to  emperors.||||  But  because 
their  priests,  when  they  play  on  the  pipe  and  the  timbrels,  wear  ivy  round  their 
head,  and  a  golden  vinelTIF  has  been  found  in  their  temple,  some  have  thought  that 

afterward  call  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  Satum^s  day;  which  Dio  observes  wat  Tiot  so  called  of  old 
time ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  before  the  Jews  fell  into  idolatry,  they  ever  heard  of  such  a  star  or 
god  as  Saturn.  Amos,  ▼.  25  :  Acts,  vii.  43. 

*  That  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  rule  over  the  affairs  of  mankind,  was  a  heathen  and  not  a  Jewish 
notion.  Neither  Jews  iior  Christians  were  permitted  to  deal  in  astrology,  though  Tacitus  seems  to  have 
been  deep  in  it. 

f  This  acknowledgment  of  the  antiquity  of  Moses,  and  of  his  Jewish  settlement,  was  what  tlie  neathens 
eared  not  always  to  own. 

';  What  these  pretended  awkward  and  impure  institutions  were,  Tacitus  does  not  inform  us. 
Josephus  shows  the  contrary,  as  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  contr,  Apion,  book  ii.  sect.  2B. 

I  A  hi^h,  and,  I  doubt,  a  false  commendation  of  the  Jews. 

'i  An  entirely  false  character,  and  contrary  to  their  many  laws  against  uncleanness. .  See  Josepliu^ 
/*iniq.  b.  iii.  chap.  xi.  sect.  12. 

•»  Pho  prosolytes  of  justice  only,  not  the  prosehrtes  of  the  gates. 

^^  How  (Iocs  this  agree  with  that  unaherable  fidelity  and  kindness  which  Tacitus  told  us  the  Jews 
i.H'Mowards  one  another  f  unless  he  only  ipeans  that  they  preferred  the  divine  command*  before  theii 
marest  reiatioDS,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  Jewish  and  Christian  piety. 

t}  riiis  custom  is  at  least  as  old  among  the  Hebrews  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  the  cave  of  Ma3b- 
oelah.  loii^T  before  the  Israelites  went  into  Egvpl.     Gen.  xxiii.  1-^20 :  xxv.  8 — 10 

{}  These  are  valuable  concessions,  which  Tacitus  here  makes,  as  to  the  unspotted  piety  of  the  Jewi^ 
nation,  in  the  worship  of  one  infinite,  invisible  God,.and  absolute  rejection  of  aJl  idolatry,  and  of  all  woi. 
fiiio  nt  images,  nay,  of  the  image  of  the  emperor  Caius  himself,  or  of  affording  it  a  place  ir  Uieir  temple. 

jl|  Ail  these  concessions  were  to  be  learned  from  Josephus,  and  almost  on'y  from  him;  out  of  whom, 
hriefore,  I  conclude  Tacitus  took  the  finest  part  of  his  character  of  (he  Jews. 

11  Vbis  oartKular  fact,  that  there  was  a  gulden  vine  in  the  front  of  the  Jewish  templa,  was  in  all  pra 
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chey  worshiped  our  father  Bacchus,  the  conqueror  of  the  East ;  whereas  the  ce« 
remonies  of  the  Jews  do  not  at  all  agree  with  those  of  Bacchus  ;  for  he  appointed 
rites  that  were  of  a  jovial  nature,  and  fit  for  festivals,  while  the  practices  of  the 
Jews  are  absurd  and  sordid. 

Chap.  VJ.]  The  Umits  of  Judea  easterly  are  hounded  by  Arabia  :  Egypt  Ilea 
on  the  south  :  on  the  west  are  Phoenicia  and  the  [great]  sea.  They  have  a  pros* 
pect  of  Syria  on  their  north  quarter,  as  at  some  distance  from  them.* 

The  bodies  of  the  men  are  healthy,  and  su'?h  as  will  bear  great  labours. 

They  have  not  many  showers  of  rain  :  the^r  soil  is  very  fruitful :  the  produce 
of  their  land  is,  like  ours,  in  great  plenty.f 

They  have  also,  besides  ours,  two  trees  peculia  j  themselves,  the  balsam-tree 
and  the  palm-tree.  Their  groves  of  palms  are  tail  and  beautiful.  The  balsam 
tree  is  not  very  large.  As  soon  as  any  branch  is  swelled,  the  vines  quake  as  for 
fear,  if  you  brine  an  iron  knife  to  cut  them.  They  are  to  be  opened  with  the 
broken  piece  of  a  stone,  or  with  the  shell  of  a  fish.  The  juice  is  useful  in 
phvsic. 

Libanus  is  their  principal  mountain,  and  is  very  high,  and  yet,  what  is  very 
9trange  to  be  related,  it  is  always  shadowed  with  trees,  and  never  free  from 
snow.  The  same  mountain  supplies  the  river  Jordan  with  water,  and  affords  it 
its  fountains  also.  Nor  is  this  Jordan  carried  into  the  sea ;  it  passes  through 
one  and  a  second  lake  undiminished,but  it  is  stopped  by  the  third.^ 

This  third  lake  is  vastly  great  in  circumference,  as  if  it  were  a  sea.§  It  is  of 
an  ill  taste  and  is  pernicious  to  the  adjoining  inhabitants  by  its  strong  smell.  The 
wind  raises  no  waves  there,  nor  will  it  maintain  either  fishes,  or  such  birds  as  use 
the  water.  'Ilie  reason  is  uncertain,  but  the  fact  is  thus,  that  bodies  cast  into  it 
are  borne  up,  as  by  somewhat  solid.  Those  who  can  and  those  who  cannot  swim 
are  equally  homo  up  by  it.||  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year?  it  casts  out  bitumen  : 
the  manner  of  gathering  it,  like  other  arts,  has  been  taught  by  experience.  The 
liquor  is  of  its  own  nature  of  a  black  colour ;  and  if  you  pour  vinegar  upon  it, 
it  clings  together,  and  swims  on  the  top.  Those  whose  business  it  is  take  it  in 
their  hands,  and  pull  it  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  ship,  aAer  which  it  follows, 
without  farther  attraction,  and  fills  the  ship  full,  till  you  cut  it  ofiT:  nor  can  you 
cut  it  off  either  with  a  brass  or  an  iron  instrument ;  but  it  cannot  bear  the  touch 
of  blood,  or  of  a  cloth  wet  with  the  menstrual  purgations  of  women,  as  the  an- 
eient  authors  say.  But  those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  place  assure  us,  that 
these  waves  of  bitumen  are  driven  along,  and  by  the  hand  drawn  to  the  shore'; 
and  that  when  they  are  dried  by  the  warm  steams  from  the  earth  and  the  force 
of  the  sun,  they  are  cut  in  pieces  with  axes  and  wedges,  as  timber  and  stones 
are  cut  in  pieces. 

CuAP.  \il.]  Not  far  from  this  lake  are  those  plains,  which  are  related  to  have 
been  of  old  fertile,  and  to  have  had  manylF  cities  full  of  people,  but  to  have  been 
burnt  up  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  :  it  is  also  said,  that  the  footsteps  of  that  de« 

tmbility  taken  by  Tacitui  out  of  Jotephus :  but  a*  the  Jewish  priests  were  nerer  adoraed  with  ivy,  tht 
signal  of  Bacchus,  how  Tacitus  came  to  imagine  this,  I  cannot  tHl. 

•  Sec  tne  chorography  of  Judea  in  Josephus,  Of  the  War,  B.  iil  sect  3  ;  whence  most  probably  Taci- 
tus framed  this  short  abridgement  of  it  it  comes  in  both  authors  naturally  tiefore  Vespatiairs  futiCMim' 
paign. 

f  The  latter  branch  of  this  Tacitus  might  have  from  Josephus,  Of  the  War,  B.  iii.  ch.  iiL  sect  2,  3, 4. 
The  other  is  not  in  the  present  cofiies. 

t  These  accounts  of  Jordan,  of  its  fountains  derived  from  Mount  Uhanus,  and  of  the  two  lakes  M 
runs  through,  and  its  stoppage  by  the  third,  are  exactly  agreeable  to  Josephus,  Of  the  War,  B.  iii.  ck. 
I.  sect.  7,  8. 

h  No  less  than  580  furlongs  long  and  150  broad,  in  Josephus,  Of  the  War,  B.  iv.  ch.  viii.  sect  4. 

\\  Strab<i  says,  that  a  man  could  not  sink  into  the  water  of  this  lake  so  deep  as  *>>«  navel. 

1  Josephus'  never  says  that  this  bitumen  was  cast  out  at  a  certain  lime  of  the  year  only,  and  Strabo  snys 
the  direct  contrary,  but  Pliny  agrees  with  Tacitus. 

«•  This  is  exactly  according  to  Josephus,  and  must  have  been  taker  from  him  in  the  place  fbrecitco, 
tnd  that  particularly  because  it  is  peculiar  to  him,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  all  antiquity.  The  rest  thou|!il 
the  cities  were  in  the  very  same  place  where  now  the  lake  is,  but  Josephus  and  Tacitus  lay  they  w«M  it 
to  neighbourhood  only,  which  ia Mr.  Reland*!  opinion  alsu 
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itniction  still  remain,  and  that  the  earth  itself  appears  as  burnt  earth,  and  has  lotf 
its  natural  fertility :  and  that  as  an  argument  thereof,  all  the  plants  that  grow  of 
Uieir  own  accord,  or  are  planted  by  the  hand,  whether  they  arrive  at  the  degree 
of  an  herb,  or  of  a  flower,  or  at  complete  maturity,  become  black  and  empty,  and 
as  it  were,  vanish  into  ashes.  As  for  myself,  as  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  these 
once  famous  cities  were  burnt  by  fire  from  heaven,  so  would  I  suppose  that  the 
earth  is  infected  with  the  vapour  of  the  lake,  and  the  spirit  or  air  that  is  over 
it  thereby  corrupted ;  and  that  by  this  means  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  both  con 
and  grapes,  rot  away,  both  the  soil  and  the  air  being  equally  unwholesorze. 

The  river  Belus  does  also  run  into  the  sea  of  Judea ;  and  the  sands  that  are 
collected  about  its  mouth,  when  you  mix  nitre  with  them,  are  melted  into  glass 
this  sort  of  shore  is  but  small,  but  its  sand,  for  the  use  of  those  that  carry  it  off,  is 
inexhaustible. 

Chap.  YUI.]  A  great  part  of  Judea  is  composed  of  scattered  villages ;  it  also 
has  larger  towns :  Jerusalem  is  the  capital  city  of  the  whole  nation.  In  that  city 
there  was  a  temple  of  immense  wealth  ;  in  the  first  parts  that  are  fortified  is  the 
city  itself ;  next  it  the  royal  palace.  The  temple  is  enclosed  in  its  roost  inward 
recesses.  A  Jew  can  come  no  farther  than  the  gates ;  all  but  the  priests  are  ex* 
eluded  by  their  threshold.  While  the  East  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assy. 
rians,  the  Modes,  and  the  Persians,  the  Jews  were  of  all  slaves  the  most  despicable.* 

f  AAer  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians  prevailed.  King  Antiochus  tried  to 
conquer  their  superstition,  and  to  introduce  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  he 
H'as  disappointed  of  his  design,  which  was  to  give  this  most  profligate  nation  a 
change  for  the  better,  and  that  was  by  his  war  with  the  Parthians,  for  at  this 
time  Arsaces  had  fallen  ofl*  [from  the  Macedonians.]  Then  it  was  that  tlie  Jews 
set  kings  over  them,  because  the  Macedonians  were  become  weak,  the  Parthiaos 
were  not  yet  very  powerful,  and  the  Romans  were  very  remote  :  which  kings, 
when  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  mobility  of  the  vulgar,  and  had  recovered 
their  dominion  by  war,  attempted  the  same  things  that  kings  used  to  do,  I  mean 
they  introduced  the  destruction  of  cities,  the  slaughter  of  brethren,  of  wives,  and 
parents,  but  still  went  on  in  their  superstition  ;  for  they  took  upon  them  withal 
the  honourable  dignity  of  the  high  priesthood,  as  a  firm  security  to  their  power  and 
authority. 

Chap.  IX.]  The  first^f  the  Romans  that  conquered  the  Jews  was  Cneiut 
Pompeius,  who  entered  the  temple  by  right  of  victory.  Thence  the  report  was 
everywhere  divulged,  that  therein  was  no  image  of  a  god,  but  an  empty  place, 
and  mysteries,  most  secret  places  that  have  nothing  in  them.  The  walls  of  Je- 
nisalem  were  then  destroyed,  but  the  temple  continued  still.  Soon  afterward 
arose  a  civil  war  among  us  ;  and  when  therein  these  provinces  were  reduced  un- 
der  Marcus  Antonius,  Pacorus,  king  of  the  Parthians,  got  possession  of  Judea, 
but  was  himself  slain  by  Paulus  Ventidius,  and  the  Parthians  were  driven  beyond 
Euphrates  ;  and  for  the  Jews,  Caius  Socius  subdued  them.  Antonius  gave  the 
kingdom  to  Herod ;  and  when  Augustus  conquered  Antonius,  he  still  augmented  it. 

After  Herod's  death,  one  Simon,  without  waiting  for  the  disposition  of  Cassar, 
took  upon  him  the  title  of  King,  who  was  brought  to  punishment  by  [or  imder] 
QuiMtilius  Varus,  when  he  was  president  of  Syria.  Afterward  the  nation  was 
reduced,  and  the  children  of  Herod  governed  it  in  three  partitions. 

Under  Tjberius  the  Jews  had  rest.  After  some  time  they  were  enjoined  to 
place  Caius  Cessar's  statue  in  the  temple ;  but  rather  than  permit  that,  they  took 
up  arms  ;^  which  sedition  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Caesar. 

*  A  great  slander  against  the  Jews,  without  any  just  foundation.  Josephus  would  ha\'e  infonmi 
bim  better. 

f  Here  begins  Josephus's  and  Tacitus^s  true  accounts  of  the  Jeus  preliminary  to  the  )asi  war.  See 
Of  the  War,  Fnwem.  Sect.  7. 

t  They  came  to  Petronius,  the  presxient  of  Syria,  in  vast  numbers,  but  without  arms,  ai>d  as  buiiihli 
pipplicants  only.  See  Tacitus  reaentJy,  where  he  afterwards  sets  this  matter  almost  right,  au»rdin| 
to  Josephus,  and  by  way  of  correction,  for  >hat  account  is  in  bis  annals,  which  were  written  aftar  this 
which  is  i«  his  histories 
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Claudius,  aftc«*  the  kin^  were  either  dead  or  reduced  to  smaller  dominions, 
rave  the  province  of  Judea  to  Roman  knights,  or  to  freedmen,  to  be  governed 
by  them.  Among  whom  was  Antonius  Felix,  one  that  exercised  all  kind  of 
barbarity  and  extravagance,  as  if  he  had  royal  authority,  but  with  the  disposition 
of  a  slave.  He  had  married  Drusilla,  the  granddaughter  of  Antonius,  so  that 
Felix  was  the  granddaughter's  husband,  and  Claudius  the  grandson  of  the  same 
Antonius. 

ANNAL.    Book  XH. 

But  he  that  was  the  brother  of  Pallas,  whose  simame  was  Felix,  did  not  act 
with  the  same  moderation  [as  did  Pallas  himself.]  He  had  been  a  good  while 
ago  set  over  Judea,  and  thought  he  might  be  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  wickedness 
with  impunity,  while  he  relied  on  so  sure  an  authority. 

Tho  Jews  had  almost  given  a  specimen  of  sedition  ;  and  even  afler  the  death 
of  Caius  was  known,  and  they  had  not  obeyed  his  command,  there  remained  a 
degree  of  fear,  lest  some  future  prince  should  renew  that  command  [for  the  set- 
ting up  the  prince's  statue  in  their  temple.]  And  in  the  meantime,  Felix,  by  the 
use  of  unseasonable  remedies,  blew  up  the  coals  of  sedition  into  a  flame,  and  was 
imitated  by  his  partner  in  the  government,  Ventidius  Cumanus ;  the  country  be- 
ing  thus  divided  between  them,  that  the  nation  of  the  Galileans  were  under  Cu- 
manus,  and  the  Samaritans  under  Felix,  which  two  nations  were  of  old  at  v/in. 
ance,  but  now,  out  of  contempt  of  their  governors,  did  less  restrain  their  hatred : 
they  then  began  to  plunder  one  another,  to  send  in  parties  of  robbers,  to  lie  in 
wait,  and  sometimes  to  fight  battles,  and  withal  to  bring  spoils  and  prey  to  the 
procurators,  [Cumanus  and  Felix.]  Whereupon  these  procura.ors  began  to  re. 
joice ;  yet  when  the  mischief  grew  considerable,  soldiers  were  sent  to  quiet  them, 
but  the  soldiers  were  killed  ;  and  the  province  had  been  in  the  flame  of  war,  had 
not  Quadratus,  the  president  of  Syria,  afibrded  his  assistance.  Nor  was  it  long 
in  dispute  whether  the  Jews  who  had  killed  the  soldiers  in  the  mutiny  should  be 
put  to  death :  it  was  agreed  they  should  die ;  only  Cumanus  and  Felix  occasioned 
a  delay  ;  for  Claudius,  upon  hearing  the  causes  as  to  this  rebellion,  had  given 
[Quadratus]  authority  to  determine  the  case,  even  as  to  the  procurators  them- 
selves ;  but  Quadratus  showed  Felix  among  the  judges,  and  took  him  into  his 
seat  of  judgment,  on  purpose  that  he  might  discourage  his  accusers.  So  Cu- 
manus  was  condemned  for  those  flagitious  actions,  of  which  both  he  and  Felui 
bad  been  guilty,  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  province.* 

HISTOIL    Book  V.     Chap.  X. 

However,  the  Jews  had  patience  till  Gessius  Florus  was  made  procurator. 
Under  him  it  was  that  the  war  began.  Then  Cestius  Gallus  the  president  of 
Syria,  attempted  to  appease  it,  tried  several  battles,  but  generally  with  ill  success. 

Upon  his  deathjf  whether  it  came  by  fate,  or  that  he  was  weary  of  his  life,  ii 
nncertain,  Vespasian  had  the  good  fortune,  by  his  reputation  and  excellent  offi^ 
cers,  and  a  victorious  army,  in  the  space  of  two  summers,  to  make  himself  maste; 
of  all  the  open  country,  and  of  all  the  cities,  Jerusalem  excepted. 

[Flavins  Vespasianus,  whom  Nero  had  chosen  for  his  general,  managed  th% 
Jewish  war  with  three  legions.     Histor.  B.  i.  chap,  x.] 

The  next  year,  which  was  employed  in  a  civil  war  at  [home,]  so  far  as  the 
Jews  were  concerned,  passed  over  in  peace.  When  Itaiy  was  pacifled,  tho  care 
•if  foreign  parts  was  revived.  The  Jews  were  the  only  people  that  stood  out, 
which  increased  the  rage  [of  the  Romans.]     It  was  also  thought  most  proper  thai 

*  Here  teems  to  be  a  great  mistake  about  the  Jewish  affairs  in  Tacitus,  bee  of  the  War,  B.  li.  cb.  xm 
sects. 

f  Josephus  says  nothing  of  the  death  ofCestiue;  •(>  Tarituf  seems  to  nave  known  notniti{  m  ntftm 
)ir  About  i*. 
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Htus  should  stay  with  the  anny,  to  prevent  any  accident  or  misfortune  which  the 
new  government  might  be  liable  to. 

[Vespasian  had  put  an  end  to  the  Jewish  war :  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
only  enterprise  remaining,  which  was  a  work  hard  and  difficult,  but  rather  from 
the  nature  of  the  mountain,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jewish  superstition,  than 
because  the  besieged  had  strength  enough  to  undergo  the  distresses  [of  a  siege.] 
We  have  already  informed  the  reader  that  Vespasian  had  with  him  three  legions, 
well  exercised  in  war.     Histor.  Book  ii.  chap,  v.] 

When  Vespasian  was  a  very  young  man,  it  was  promised  him  that  he  should 
arrive  at  the  highest  pitch  of  fame :  but  what  did  first  of  all  seem  to  confirm  the 
omen  was  his  triumphs  and  consulship,  and  the  glory  of  his  victories  over  the 
Jews.  When  he  had  once  obtained  Uiese  he  believed  it  was  portended  that  he 
should  come  to  the  empire.* 

There  is  between  Judea  and  Syria  a  mountain  and  a  god,  both  called  by  the 
same  name  of  CarmeZ,  though  our  predeceeHBors  have  informed  us  that  this  god  had 
no  image,  and  no  temple,  and,  indeed,  no  more  than  an  altar  and  solemn  wcnt- 
ship.  Vespasian  was  once  ofiering  a  sacrifice  there,  at  a  time  when  he  had  some 
secret  thought  in  his  mind  :  the  priest,  whose  name  was  BanlideSy  when  he  over 
and  over  looked  at  the  entrails,  said,  Vespasian,  whatever  thou  art  about,  whe- 
ther the  building  of  thy  house,  or  enlargement  of  thy  lands,  or  augmentation  o^ 
thy  slaves,  thou  art  granted  a  mighty  seat,  very  large  bounds,  a  huge  number  of 
men.  These  doubtful  answers  were  soon  spread  abroad  by  fame,  and  at  this  tims 
were  explained :  nor  was  any  thing  so  much  in  public  vogue ;  and  very  manj 
discourses  of  that  nature  were  made  before  him,  and  the  more  because  they  fore 
told  what  he  ex»*^*ted. 

Mucianus  and  « «.spasianus  went  away,  having  fully  agreed  on  their  designs 
the  former  to  Antioch,  the  latter  to  Caesarea.  Antioch  b  the  capital  of  Syria,  ane 
Cesarea  the  capital  of  Judea.  The  commencement  of  Vespasian's  advancement 
to  the  empire  was  at  Alexandria,  where  Tiberius  Alexander  made  such  haste,  that 
he  obliged  the  legions  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  on  the  calends  of  July, 
which  was  ever  afier  celebrated  as  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  althought  the 
army  in  Judea  had  taken  the  oath  on  the  fiflh  of  the  nones  of  July,  with  that 
eagerness  that  they  would  not  stay  for  his  son  Titus,  who  was  then  on  the  road, 
returning  out  of  Syria,  chap.  Ixxix.  Vespasian  delivered  over  the  strongest  part 
of  his  forces  to  Titus,  to  enable  him  to  finish  what  remained  of  the  Jewish  war. 
Hist.  Book  iv.  chap.  li. 

During  those  months  in  which  Vespasian  continued  at  Alexandria,  waiting  for 
the  usual  set  time  of  the  summer  gales  of  wind,  and  staid  for  settled  fair  weather 
at  sea,  many  miraculous  events  happened,  by  which  the  good  will  of  heaven,  and 
a  kind  of  inclination  of  the  Deity  in  his  favour  was  declared. 

A  certain  man  of  the  vulgar  sort  at  Alexandria,  well  known  for  the  decay  of 
his  eyes,  kneeled  down  by  him,  and  groaned,  and  begged  of  him  the  cure  of  his 
blindness,  as  by  the  admonition  of  Serapis,  that  god  which  this  superstitious  nation 
worships  above  others.  He  also  desired  that  the  emperor  would  be  pleased  to 
put  some  of  his  spittle  upon  the  balls  of  his  eyes.  Another  infirm  man  there, 
who  was  lame  of  his  hand,  prayed  Caisar,  as  by  the  same  god's  suggestion,  to 
tread  upon  him  with  his  foot.  Vespasian  at  first  began  to  laugh  at  them,  and  Xo 
rojoct  them ;  and  when  they  were  instant  with  him,  he  sometimes  feared  he  should 
have  the  reputation  of  a  vain  person,  and  sometimes  upon  the  solicitation  of  tbi 
mfirm,  he  flattered  himself,  and  others  flattered  him,  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding 

«  Joscphiis  takes  notice  in  general  of  these  many  omens  of  Veepasian*i  advancement  to  the  empirR, 
**i(J  (liftinciU  adds  his  own  remarkable  prediction  of  it  also.     Antia.  B.  iii  ch.  viii.  sect.  3  9 

r  This  although  seems  to  imply  that  Vespasian  was  proclaimea  emperor  in  Judea  bcibre  lie  was  » 
fAOclaiined  at  Alexandria,  as  the  whole  history  ofJosephus  implies,  and  the  place  where  now  Vesfiasiaf 
was,  which  was  no  other  ^han  Judea,  requires  also,  though  the  inauguration  day  might  be  celebrated  af 
te^-ard  from  his  first  prtx:lamation  at  the  great  city  Alexandria,  only  tlien  the  nones  or  ide«  iu  Tft^kiu 
%oa  Suetonius  must  be  of  June,  uua  not  €«f  JuW 
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At  last  he  ordered  the  physicians  to  give  their  opinion,  wnether  this  sort  of  blind- 
ness and  lameness  were  curable  by  the  art  of  man  or  not  ?  The  physicians  an- 
swered uncertainly,  that  the  one  had  not  his  visual  faculty  utterly  destroyed,  and 
that  it  might  be  restored,  if  the  obstacles  were  removed ;  that  the  other's  limbs 
were  disordered,  but  if  a  healing  virtue  were  made  use  of,  they  were  capable  of 
being  made  whole.  Perhaps,  said  they,  the  gods  are  willing  to  assist,  and  that 
the  emperor  is  chosen  by  divine  interposition  :  however,  they  said  at  last,  that  if 
the  cures  succeeded,  Caesar  would  have  the  glory,  if  not,  the  poor  miserable  ob- 
jects would  only  be  laughed  at.  Whereupon  Vespasian  imagined  that  his  good 
fortune  would  be  universal,  and  that  nothing  on  that  account  could  be  incredible 
80  he  looked  cheerfully,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude,  who  stood  in  great  ex- 
pectation, he  did  what  they  desired  him :  upon  which  the  lame  hand  was  reco- 
vered, and  the  blind  man  saw  immediately.  Both  these  cures*  arc  related  to  thi« 
day  by  those  that  were  present,  and  when  speaking  falsely  will  get  no  reward. 

Book  V.  Chap.  I. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  same  year,  Titus  Caesar,  who  was  pitched  upon  by  hit 
tather  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Judea,  and  while  both  he  and  his  father  were  pri- 
vate persons,  was  celebrated  for  his  martial  conduct,  acted  now  with  greater 
rigour  and  hopes  of  reputation,  the  kind  inclinations  both  of  the  provinces  and  of 
the  armies  striving  one  with  another  who  should  most  encourage  him.  He  was 
tiso  himself  in  a  disposition  to  show  that  he  was  more  than  equal  to  his  fortune ; 
tnd  when  he  appeared  in  arms,  he  did  all  things  after  such  a  ready  and  graceful 
way,  treating  all  after  such  an  aflable  manner,  and  with  such  kind  words,  as  in- 
cited the  good  will  and  good  wishes  of  all.  He  appeared  also  in  his  actions  and 
m  his  place  in  the  troops ;  he  mixed  with  the  common  soldiers,  yet  without  any 
stain  to  his  honor  as  a  general.f  He  was  received  in  Judea  by  three  legions, 
the  fifth  and  the  tenth,  and  the  fifteenth,  who  were  Vespasian's  old  soldiers. 
Syria  also  afforded  him  the  twelfth,  and  Alexandria  soldiers  out  of  the  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-third  legions.  Twenty  cohortsif  of  auxiliaries  accompanied 
him,  as  also  eight  troops  of  horse. 

King  Agrippa  also  was  there,  and  King  Sohemus,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  King 
Antiochus,  and  a  strong  body  of  Arabians,  who,  as  is  usual  in  nations  that  are 
neighbours  to  one  another,  went  with  their  accustomed  hatred  against  the  Jews^ 
with  many  others  out  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  every  one's  hopes  led  him  of  getting 
early  into  the  general's  favour,  before  others  should  prevent  them. 

He  entered  into  the  borders  of  the  enemies'  country  with  these  forces,  in  ex- 
act order  of  war :  and  looking  carefully  about  him,  and  being  ready  for  battle, 
he  pitched  his  camp  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 

Chap.  X.]  When,  therefore,  he  had  pitched  his  camp,  as  we  said  just  now, 
before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  he  pompously  showed§  his  legions  ready  for  an 
engagement. 

*  The  miraculous  cures  done  by  Vespasian  are  attested  to  both  by  Suetonioi  tn  Vespasian,  sect  7. 
and  by  Dio.  p.  217,  and  seera  to  me  well  attested.  Oor  Saviour  seems  to  have  overruled  the  heathen 
oracle  of  Serapis  to  procure  the  divine  approbation  to  Vespasian's  advancement  to  the  empire  of  Rome, 
na  he  suggested  the  like  approbation  to  the  advancement  both  of  VesDasian.and  iHtus  to  Josepfaus,  which 
two  were  to  be  his  chosen  instruments  in  bringing  on  that  terrible  destruction  upon  the  Jewish  nation, 
which  he  had  threatened  to  execute  by  these  Roman  armies.  Nor  could  any  other  Roman  generals  than 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  at  that  time,  in  human  probability,  have  prevailed  over  the  Jews,  and  destroyed 
Jerusalem,  as  this  whole  history  in  Josephus  implies.  Josephus  also  everywhere  supposes  Vespasian 
and  Titus  raised  up  to  command  against  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  and  to  govern  the  Roman  empire  by  di 
vine  providence,  and  not  in  the  orainary  way :  as  also,  he  always  supposes  this  destmction  a  divina 
jndgment  on  the  Jews  for  their  sins. 

t  This  character  of  Titus  agrees  exactly  with  the  history  of  Josephus  upon  all  oocasiona. 

X  These  twenty  cohorts  and  eight  troops  of  horse  are  not  directly  enumerated  by  Joaephus,  Antiq  & 
w  chap.  1.  sect  6. 

%  Tnis  word  in  Tacitus,  pompoudif  showed  his  legions,  looks  as  if  that  pompous  show  «vhich  was  tamB 
*'!  afterward,  in  Josephus,  ran  m  his  mind,  Antiq  B.  v.  chap^  ix.  aacr  1. 
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Chap.  XI.]  The  Jews  formed  their  camp  under  the  very  walls*  [of  the  city  ] 
and  if  they  succeeded,  they  resolved  to  venture  farther,  but  if  they  were  beatec 
back,  that  was  their  place  of  refuge.  When  a  body  of  cavalryf  were  sent  asainsi 
them,  and  with  them  cohorts,  that  were  expedite  and  nimble,  the  fight  was  doubt, 
ful ;  but  soon  afterwards  the  enemies  eave  ground,  and  on  the  following  days 
there  were  frequent  skirmishes  before  the  gates,  till  afler  many  losses  they  were 
driven  into  the  city.  The  Romans  then  betook  themselves  to  the  sie^e,  for  it  did 
not  seem  honourable  to  stay  till  the  enemies  were  reduced  by  famme.f  The 
soldiers  were  very  eager  to  expose  themselves  to  dangers,  part  of  them  out 
of  true  valour,  many  out  of  a  brutish  fierceness,  and  others  out  of  a  desire  of 
ewards. 

Titus  had  Rome,  and  the  riches  and  pleasures  of  it  before  his  eyes,  all  which 
seemed  to  be  too  long  delayed,  unless  Jerusalem  could  be  soon  destroyed. 

The  city§  stood  on  a  high  elevation,  and  it  had  great  works  and  ramparts  te 
securo  it,  such  indeed  as  were  sufficient  for  its  fortification,  had  it  been  on  plain 
ground  ;  for  there  were  two  hills,  of  a  vast  height,  which  were  enclosed  by  walla 
made  crooked  by  art,  or  [naturally]  bending  inwards,  that  they  might  fiank  the 
besiegers,  and  cast  darts  on  them  sideways.  The  extreme  parts  of  the  rock  were 
craggy,  and  the  towers,  when  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  were  60 
feet  high  :  when  they  were  built  on  the  plain  ground  they  were  not  built  lower 
than  120  feet :  they  were  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  to  those  who  looked  at  them 
at  a  great  distance,  they  seemed  equal.  Other  walls  there  were  beneath  the 
royal  palace,  besides  the  tower  of  Autonia,  with  its  t($p  particularly  conspicu 
ous.     It  was  called  so  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  Marcus  Antonius. 

Chap.  XII.]  The  temple  was  like  a  citadel,  having  walls  of  its  own,  which 
had  more  labour  and  pains  bestowed  on  them  than  the  rest.  The  cloisters  where 
with  the  temple  was  enclosed  were  an  excellent  fortification. 

They  had  a  fountain  of  water  that  ran  perpetually ;  and  the  mountains  were 
hollowed  under  ground  ;  they  had  moreover  pools||  and  cisterns  for  the  presen'a- 
tion  of  rain  water. 

They  that  built  this  city  foresaw,  that,  from  the  difference  of  their  conduct  of 
life  from  their  neighbours,  they  should  have  frequent  wars  ;  thence  it  came  to 
pass  that  they  had  provisions  for  a  long  siege.  Af)er  Pompey's  conquest  also 
their  fear  and  experience  had  taught  them  generally  what  they  should  want.^ 

Moreover  the  covetous  temper  that  prevailed  under  Claudius  gave  the  Jews  an 
opportunity  of  purchasing  for  money  leave**  to  fortify  Jerusalem;  so  they  bnill 
walls  in  time  of  peace,  as  if  they  were  going  to  war,  they  being  augmented  id 
number  by  those  rude  muhitudes  of  people  that  retired  thither  on  the  ruin  of  the 
other  cities  ;  for  every  obstinate  fellow  ran  away  thither,  and  there  became  more 
seditious  than  before. 

There  were  three  captains,  and  as  many  armies.  Simon  had  the  remotest  and 
largest  parts  of  the  walls  under  him.     John,  who  was  also  called  Bar  Giorat 

*  These  first  bickerings  and  battles  near  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  are  at  large  in  Josephus,  Antiq  B.  t. 
ehap.  i). 

f  Joscphiis  distinctly  mentions  these  horsemen  or  cavalry,  600  in  number,  among  whom  Titus  had  like 
to  have  been  slain  or  taken  prisoner,  Antiq.  B.  v.  chap.  ii.  sect.1 — 3. 

I  Such  a  deliberation  and  resolution,  with  this  very  reason,  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  stay  till 
the  Jews  were  starved  out  by  famine,  is  in  Josepnus,  Antiq.  B.  v.  chap.  xii.  sect  1. 

{  This  description  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  its  two  hills,  its  three  walls,  and  four  towers,  &c.  are  ia 
ti\is  place  at  larg9  in  Josephus,  Antiu  B.  v.  ch  iv.  See  also  Fompey*8  siege,  B.  xiv.  ch.  iv.  sect  2. 

II  Of  these  pools,  see  Josephus,  B.  v.  ch.  xi.  sect.  4.  The  cisterns  are  not  mentioned  by  him  here, 
thoueh  the^'  be  mentioned  by  travellers.    See  Reland*s  Palestine,  torn.  i.  p.  304. 

S  This  IS  Tacitus*s  or  the  Romans  own  hynothetis,  unsuoported  by  Josephus. 

•*  This  sale  of  leave  for  the  Jews  to  bulla  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  tor  money  is  also  Taritus*s  or  the 
Komans  own  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  Josephus.  Nor  is  Josephus*s  character  of  Claudius  near  so 
oad,  as  to  other  things  also,  as  it  is  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  Dio  says,  he  was  far  from  covetousoesi 
m  particular.  The  others  seem  to  have  misrepresented  his  meek  and  quiet  tenipor  and  learning,  but 
without  ainbitioti,  and  his  great  kindness  to  the  Jews,  as  the  most  contemptible  folly.  See  Antiq.  B.  xix. 
ch.  iv.  sect  4.  He  was,  indeed,  much  ruled  at  fint  by  a  very  bad  minister.  PtlJas ;  and  at  last  was  lukd 
•ftd  |»o>sooed  by  a  veiy  bad  wifo,  Agrippina 
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dUB  SOU  of  GiorasJ  had  the  middle  parts  of  the  city  under  him :  and  Eleazar 
Bad  fortified  the  temple  itself.  John  and  Simon  were  superior  in  multitude  and 
strength  of  arms,  Eleazar  was  superior  by  his  situation ;  but  battles,  factious 
and  burnings  were  common  to  them  all ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  com  was  coit 
Bumed  by  fire.  Afler  a  while  John  sent  some  who,  under  the  pretence  of  ofiering 
sacrifice,  might  slay  Eleazar,  and  his  body  of  troops,  which  they  did,  and  got 
the  temple  under  their  power.  So  the  city  now  was  parted  into  two  factions^ 
until,  upon  the  coming  of  the  Romans,  this  war  abroad  produced  peace  between 
^ese  that  were  at  home. 

Chap.  XIII.]  Such  prodigies*  had  happened  as  this  nation,  which  is  supersti 
tious  enough  in  its  own  way,  would  not  agree  to  expiate  by  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  religion,  nor  would  they  atone  the  gods  by  sacrifices  and  vows,  as  these 
used  to  do  on  the  like  occasions.  Armies  were  seen  to  fight  in  the  sky,  and  their 
armour  looked  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  the  temple  shone  with  sudden  fiashea 
of  fire  out  of  the  clouds.  The  doors  of  the  temple  were  opened  on  a  sudden^ 
and  a  voice  greater  than  human  was  heard,  that  the  gods  were  retiring ;  and  at 
the  same  time  was  there  a  great  motion  perceived,  as  if  they  were  going  out  of 
it,  which  some  esteemed  to  be  causes  of  terror.  The  greater  part  had  a  firm 
belief  that  it  was  contained  in  the  old  sacerdotal  books,  that  at  this  very  time  the 
east  would  prevail  and  that  some  that  came  out  of  Judea  should  obtain  the  em- 
pire of  the  world,  which  obscure  oracle  foretold  Vespasian  and  Titus ;  but  the 
generality  of  the  common  people,  as  usual,  indulged  their  own  inclinations,  and 
when  they  had  once  interpreted  all  to  forebode  grandeur  to  themselves,  adver- 
sity itself  could  not  persuade  them  to  change  their  minds,  though  it  were  from 
falsehood  to  truth.f 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  number  of  the  besieged,  of  every  age,  and  of 
both  sexes,  male  and  female,  was  six  hundred  thousand.:^  There  were  weapons 
for  all  that  could  carry  them,  and  more  than  could  be  expected,  for  their  num- 
ber were  bold  enough  to  do  so.  The  men  and  the  women  were  equally  obstmate  *, 
and  when  they  supposed  they  were  to  be  carried  captive,  they  were  more  afraid 
of  life  than  of  death. 

Against  this  city  and  nation  Titus  Csesar  resolved  to  fight,  by  ramparts  and 
ditches,  since  the  situation  of  the  place  did  not  admit  of  taking  it  by  storm  or 
^rprise.  He  parted  the  duty  among  the  legions  ;  and  there  were  no  farther  en- 
gagements, until  whatever  had  been  invented  for  the  taking  of  cities  by  the  an- 
cients, or  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  modems,  was  got  ready. 

ANNAL.    Book  XV. 

Nero,  in  order  to  stifie  the  rumour  [as  if  he  had  himself  set  Rome  on  fire,]  as- 
cribed it  to  those  people  who  were  hated  for  their  wicked  practices,  and  called 
by  the  vulgar  Christians ;  these  he  punished  exquisitely.  The  author  of  this 
name  was  Christy  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  brought  to  punishment  by 
Pontius  Pilate  the  procurator. §  For  the  present  this  pemicious  superstition  was 
in  part  suppressed,  but  it  brake  out  ag&in,  not  only  over  Judea,  whence  this  mis- 
chief first  sprang,  but  in  the  city  of  Rome  also,  whither  do  run  from  every  quarter 
and  make  a  noise,  all  the  flagrant  and  shameful  enormities.  At  first,  therefore, 
those  were  seized  who  confessed,  afierward  a  vast  multitude  were  detected  b^ 
'hem,  and  were  convicted,  not  so  much  as  really  guilty  of  setting  the  city  on  fire, 

*  These  prodigies,  nnd  more,  are  at  lai^  in  Josephut,  Antio.  B.  tL  chap.  t.  sect.  3. 

I  Tnis  interpretation  and  reflections  are  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  B.  vi.  chap.  t.  Meet.  4. 

t  The  riiiiiil>er  600,000  for  the  besieged  is  nowhere  in  Josephus,  but  is  there  for  the  poorounea  at  the 
riibhc  chnrs;e,  Antiq  B.  v.  chap.  xiiL  sect.  7,  which  might  be  about  the  number  of  the  besieged  undet 
^estius  Callus,  though  they  were  many  more  afterward  at  Titus's  ^iege,  asJosephus  impties,  Antiq  B.  ?t. 
cu.  ix   ^e<  t.  3. 

\  This  }>nssn;;e  9eems  to  have  been  directly  taken  from  Josephus's  famous  testimonj concerning CttiiS 
•d  the  Christians,  Antiq.  B.  y*-iil  ch.  iil  sect  3,  of  which  Dissert  i.  before. 
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but  as  hating  all  mankind;  nay,  they  made  a  mock  of  them  astbey  perishedi 
and  destroyed  them  by  putting  them  into  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  setting 
dogs  upon  them  to  tear  them  to  pieces.  Some  were  nailed  to  crosses,  and  other, 
flamed  to  death  :  they  were  also  used  in  the  night  time  instead  of  torches,  for 
illumination.  Nero  had  offered  his  own  eardens  for  this  spectacle.  He  also 
gave  them  Circensian  games,  and  dressed  himself  like  a  driver  of  a  chariot, 
sometimes  appearing  among  the  common  people,  sometimes  in  the  circle  itself; 
whence  a  commiseration  arose,  though  the  pupishments  were  levelled  at  guilty 
persons,  and  such  as  deserve  to  be  made  th^  most  flagrant  ezam|«*^,  as  if  these 
people  were  destroyed,  not  for  the  public  advantage,  but  to  satis^  the  barbarous 
humour  of  one  man. 

N.  B,  Since  I  have  set  down  all  the  vile  calumnies  of  Tacitus  upon  the 
Christians  as  well  as  the  Jews,  it  will  be  proper,  before  I  come  to  my  observa. 
tions,  to  set  down  two  heathen  records  in  their  favour,  and  those  hardly  inferioi 
in  cmtiquUy^  and  of  much  greater  authority,  than  Tacitus,  I  mean  Pliny's  epistle 
to  Trajan,  when  he  was  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  with  Trajan's  answer  or  rescript 
to  Pliny,  cited  by  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and  Jerom.  These  are  records  of  &o 
great  esteem  with  Havercamp,  the  last  editor  of  Josephus,  that  he  thinks  they  oot 
^y  deserve  to  be  read^  but  almost  to  be  learned  by  heart  also 

Plint's  Epistlb  to  Tbajah. 

About  .4.7).  112. 

Sib,  It  is  my  constant  method  to  apply  myself  to  you  for  the  resolution  of  all 
my  doubts  ;  for  who  can  better  govern  my  dilatory  way  of  proceeding,  or  in. 
struct  my  ignorance  ?  I  have  never  been  present  at  the  examination  of  the 
Christians  [by  others,]  on  which  account  I  am  unacquainted  with  what  uses  to  be 
inquired  into,  and  what  and  how  far  they  used  to  be  punished  :  nor  are  my  doubts 
small,  whether  there  be  not  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  ages  [of  the 
accused,]  and  whether  tender  youth  ought  to  have  the  same  punishment  wiih 
strong  men  ?  whether  there  be  not  room  for  pardon  upon  repentance  ?*  or  whethei 
it  may  not  be  an  advantage  to  one  that  had  been  a  Christian,  that  he  has  for. 
saken  Christianity  ?  whether  the  bare  nam'e,f  without  any  crimes  besides,  or 
the  crimes  adhering  to  that  name,  be  to  be  punished  ?  In  the  meantime,  I  have 
taken  this  course  about  those  who  have  been  brought  before  me  as  Christians.— 
I  asked  them  whether  they  were  Christians  or  not  ?  If  they  confessed  that  they 
were  Christians,  I  asked  thcui  again,  and  a  third  time,  intermixing  threatenings 
with  the  questions  :  if  they  persevered  in  their  confession,  I  ordered  them  to  bo 
executed  ;^  for  I  did  not  doubt  but,  let  their  confession  be  of  any  sort  whatso- 
ever, this  positiveness  and  inflexible  obstinacy  deserved  to  be  punished.  There 
have  been  some  of  this  mad  sect  whom  I  took  notice  of  in  particular  as 
Roman  citizens,  that  they  might  be  sent  to  that  city.§  Afler  sometime,  as  is 
usual  in  such  examinations,  the  crime  spread  itself,  and  many  more  cases  came 
before  me.  A  libel  was  sent  me,  though  without  an  author,  containmg  many 
names  [of  persons  accused.]     These  denied  that  they  were  Christians  now,  oi 

«  Till  now  it  seems  repentance  was  not  commonly  allowed  those  that  had  been  once  Christians,  but 
though  they  recanted,  ana  returned  to  idolatry,  yet  were  they  commonly  put  to  death.  This  waspe^ 
'•ecuiion  in  perfection ! 

i  This  was  the  just  and  heavy  complaint  of  the  ancient  Christians,  that  they  commonly  suffered  loi 
that  bare  name,  without  the  pretence  of  any  crimes  they  could  prove  against  them.  This  was  also  per- 
secution .B  perfection ! 

t  Air.azin^  doctrine !  that  a  firm  and  fixed  resolution  of  keeping  a  good  conscience  should  be  thoup; 
wiihpv   dispute  to  deserve  death,  and  this  by  such  comparatively  excellent  heathens  as  Pliny  and  Tny«4 

f  T^is  was  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  who  being  a  citizen  of  Rome  was  allowed  to  ftff^ai  taiio  i  mr^^ 
^n   neni  lo  lio-ne  accordingly.    AcU,  xxii.  2^  29 ;  xzv.  t5 ;  xxvi.  32{  xwU. 
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rrer  had  been.  They  called  upon  the  gods,  and  supplicated  to  your  image^* 
irhich  I  caused  to  be  brought  to  me  for  that  purpose,  with  frankincense  and 
irine  :  they  also  cursed  Christ  if  none  of  which  things,  as  it  ts  said,  can  any  of 
fhose  that  are  really  Christians  be  compelled  to  do  ;  so  I  thought  tit  to  let 
them  go. — Others  of  them,  that  were  named  in  the  libel,  said  they  were  Chris, 
lians,  but  presently  denied  it  again  ;  that,  indeed,  they  had  been  Christians,  but 
had  ceased  to  be  so,  some  three  years,  some  many  more ;  and  one  there  was 
that  said  he  had  not  been  so  these  twenty  years.  All  these  worshiped  your  im- 
age, and  the  images  of  our  gods :  these  also  cursed  Christ.  However,  they 
assured  me,  that  the  main  of  their  fault,  or  of  their  mistake,  was  this, — that  they 
were  wont,  on  a  stated  day,  to  meet  together  before  it  was  light,  and  to  sing  a 
hymn  to  Christ,  as  a  god,  alternately ;  and  to  oblige  themselves  by  a  sacrament 
[or  oath,]  not  to  do  any  thing  that  was  ill,  but  that  they  would  commit  no  theft, 
or  pilfering,  or  adultery  ;  that  they  would  not  break  their  promises,  or  deny  what 
was  deposited  with  them,  when  it  was  required  back  again  :  after  which  it  was 
their  custom  to  depart,  and  to  meet  again  at  a  common  but  innocent  meal^ 
which  yet  they  had  left  off  upon  that  edict  which  I  published  at  your  command, 
and  wherein  I  had  forbidden  any  such  conventicles.  These  examinations  mado 
me  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  by  torments,  what  the  truth  was,  which  I  did  of 
two  servant  maids,  which  were  called  deaconesses ;  but  still  I  discovered  no  dlore, 
than  that  they  were  addicted  to  a  bad  and  an  extravagant  superstition.  Here- 
upon I  have  put  off  any  farther  examinations,  and  have  recourse  to  you  ;  for  the 
atfair  seems  to  be  well  worth  consultation,  especially  on  account  of  the  number 
of  those  that  are  in  danger  ;§  for.  there  are  many  of  every  age,  of  every  rank, 
and  of  both  sexes,  which  are  now  and  hereafter  likely  to  be  called  to  account, 
and  to  be  in  danger ;  for  this  superstition  is  spread  like  a  contagion,  not  only 
into  cities  and  towns,  but  into  country  villages  also,  which  yet  there  is  reason  to 
6ope  may  be  stopped  and  corrected.  To  be  sure,  the  temples,  which  were  al- 
most forsaken,  begin  already  to  be  frequented ;  and  the  holy  solemnities,  which 
were  long  intermitted,  begin  to  be  revived.  The  sacrifices  begin  to  sell  well 
everywhere,  of  which  very  few  purchasers  had  of  late  appeared;  whereby  it  if 
oasy  to  suppose  how  great  a  multitude  of  men  may  be  amended,  if  place  for  re- 
pentance be  admitted. 

Trajak*s  Epistle  to  Plikt. 

My  Pliny — ^You  have  taken  the  method  which  you  ought,  in  examining  the 
causes  of  those  that  had  been  accused  as  Christians  ;  for,  indeed,  no  certain  and 
general  form  of  judging  can  be  ordained  in  this  case.  These  people  are  not  to  be 
sought  for ;  but  if  they  be  accused,  and  convicted,  they  are  to  be  punished,  but 
with  this  caution,  that  he  who  denies  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  makes  it 
plain  that  ho  is  not  so  by  supplicating  to  our  gods,  although  he  had  been  so  for- 
merly, may  be  allowed  pardon,  upon  his  repentance.  As  for  libels  sent  without 
an  author,  they  ought  to  have  no  place  in  any  accusation  whatsoever,  for  that 
would  be  a  thing  of  very  ill  example,  and  not  agreeable  to  my  reign. 

«  Amazing  stupidity !  that  the  emperor's  image,  eren  while  he  was  alive,  should  be  allowed  capabto 
Ofdivine  worship,  even  by  such  comparatively  excellent  heathens  as  Pliny  and  Trajan. 

f  Take  here  a  parallel  account  out  of  the  martyrdom  of  Folycarp,  sect.  9.    The  proconsui  said **  R« 

pruacb  Christ"  Folycarp  replied — "Eichty  and  six  years  have  1  now  served  Christ,  nnd  he  bat  never 
dune  ine  the  least  wrong ;  how  then  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  and  my  Saviour  i.^ 

i  This  must  most  probably  be  \\ie feast  ofehariiy, 

f  Some  of  late  are  very  loath  to  believe  that  the  Christians  were  numerous  in  the  second  century 
but  tins  is  such  an  evidence  that  they  were  very  numerous,  at  least  in  fiithynia,  tvep  in  (he  becinnwi 
of  tluit  century,  as  is  wholly  undeniable. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

VFOn  THB  PA8SAOSS  TAKEN  OUT  OF  TACITUS. 

I.  Wb  see  here  what  great  regard  the  best  of  the  Roman  historians  of  that 
aee,  Tacitus,  had  to  the  history  of  Josephus,  while,  though  he  never  names 
him,  as  he  very  rarely  names  any  of  those  Roman  authors  whence  he  derives 
other  parts  of  his  history,  yet  does  it  appear  that  he  refers  to  his  seven  books  of 
the  Jewish  Wars  several  times  in  a  very  few  pages,  and  almost  always  depends 
on  his  accounts  of  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  and  Parthians,  as  well  as  of  tha 
Jews,  during  no  fewer  than  240  years,  to  which  those  books  extend. 

II.  Yet  does  it  appear  that  when  he  now  and  then  followed  other  historians  or 
reports  concerning  the  Romans,  the  Parthians,  or  the  Jews,  during  that  long  in- 
terval,  he  was  conmionly  mistaken  in  them,  and  had  better  have  kept  ckwe 
to  Josophus,  than  hearken  to  any  of  his  other  authors  or  informers. 

III.  It  also  appears  highly  probable  that  Tacitus  had  seen  the  Antiquities  of 
Josephus,  and  knew  that  the  most  part  of  the  accounts  he  produced  of  the 
origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  entirely  contradicted  those  Antiquities.  He  also 
could  hardly  avoid  seeing  that  those  accounts  contradicted  one  another  also,  and 
were  childish,  absurd,  and  supported  by  no  good  evidence  whatsoever :  as  also, 
he  could  hardly  avoid  seeing  that  Josephus's  accounts  in  those  Antiquities  were 
authentic,  substantial,  and  thoroughly  attested  to  by  the  ancient  records  of  that 
naticn,  and  of  the  neighbouring  nations  also,  which,  indeed,  no  one  can  now  avoid 
seeing,  that  carefully  peruses  and  considers  them. 

IV.  Tacitus,  therefore,  in  concealing  the  greatest  part  of  the  true  ancient  his. 
tory  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  lay  before  him  in  Josephus,  and  producing  such 
fabulous,  ill.grounded,  and  partial  histories,  which  he  had  from  the  heathens, 
acted  a  most  unfair  part :  and  this  procedure  of  his  is  here  the  more  gross,  in  re- 
gard he  professed  such  great  impartiality.  Hist.  B.  i.  cap.  i.  and  is  allowed  to 
have  observed  that  impartiality  in  the  Roman  affairs  also. 

V.  Tacitus*s  hatred  and  contempt  of  God's  peculiar  people,  the  Jews,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  grossest  idolatry,  superstition,  and  astral  fatality  of  theRo. 
mans,  were,  therefore,  so  strong  in  him,  as  to  overbear  all  restraints  of  sober 
reason  and  equity  in  the  case  of  those  Jews,  though  he  be  allowed  so  exactly  to 
have  followed  them  on  other  occasions  relating  to  the  Romans. 

VI.  Since,  therefore,  Tacitus  was  so  bitter  against  the  Jews,  and  since  he 
knew  that  Christ  was  a  Jew  himself,  and  that  his  apostles  and  first  followers  were 
Jews,  and  also  knew  that  the  Christian  religion  was  derived  into  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces from  Judea,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Jews  ez« 
tended  itself  to  the  Christians  also,  whom  the  Romans  usually  confounded  with 
the  Jews  :  as,  therefore,  his  hard  words  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  ge« 
nerally  groundless,  and  hurt  his  own  reputation,  instead  of  theirs,  so  ought  we  to 
esteem  his  alike  hard  words  of  the  Christians  to  be  blots  upon  his  own  character 
and  not  upon  theirs. 

VII.  Smco,  therefore,  Tacitus,  soon  aflcr  the  publication  of  Josephus's  An- 
tiquities, and  in  contradiction  to  them  was  determined  to  produce  such  idle  stories 
about  the  Jews,  and  since  one  of  those  idle  stories  is  much  the  same  as  that  pub* 
lished  in  Josephus  against  Apion,  from  Manetho  and  Lysimachus,  and  nowhere 
else  met  with  so  fully  in  all  antiquit}^  it  is  most  probable  that  those  Antiquities  of 
Josephus  were  the  very  occasion  of  Tacitus  giving  us  these  stories,  as  we  know 
from  Josephus  himself,  amir,  Apion,  B.  1.  sect.  1,  that  the  same  Anv/quities 
Were  the  very  occasion  of  Apion's  publication  of  his  equally  scandalous  stones 
al)ou:  them,  and  wtiich  Josephus  so  thoroughly  confuted  in  his  two  books  wnoea 
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ag&inst  them.  And  tf  Tacitus,  as  I  suppose,  had  also  read  those  two  books,  bis 
procedure  in  publishing  such  stories,  after  he  had  seen  so  thorough  a  confutation 
of  them,  vrns  stiil  more  highly  cnminal.  Nor  will  Tacitus's  fault  be  mucn 
less,  though  we  suppose  he  neither  saw  the  Antiquities,  nor  the  books  against 
Apion,  because  it  was  so  very  easy  for  him,  then  at  Rome,  to  have  had  more  au- 
thentic  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  from  the  Jews  and  Christians  themselves,  which, 
he  owns,  were  very  numerous  there  in  his  days  ;  so  that  his  publication  of  such 
idle  stories  is  still  utterly  inexcusable. 

VIII.  It  is,  therefore,  very  plain,  after  all,  that  notwithstanding  the  enco- 
miums of  several  of  our  learned  critics  upon  Tacitus,  and  hard  suspicions  upon 
Josephus,  that  ail  the  ^involuntary)  mistakes  of  Josephus,  :n  all  his  large  works 
put  together,  their  qwu'Uyy  as  well  as  quantity^  considered,  do  not  amount  to  near 
so  great  a  sum,  as  dothe^e  gross  errors  and  misrepresentations  of  Tacitus  about 
the  Jews  amount  to  in  a  few  pages ;  so  little  reason  have  some  of  our  later  and 
lesser  critics  to  prefer  the  Greek  and  Roman  profane  historians  and  writers  to 
the  Jewish,  and  particularly  to  Josephus.  Such  later  and  lesser  critics  should 
havf  learned  more  judgment  and  modesty  from  their  great  father  Joseph  Sea* 
liger,  when  as  we  have  seen,  aAer  all  his  deeper  inquiries,  he  solemnly  pronounces, 
De  Emend.  Temp,  Prokgom.  p.  1  "J", — that  "  Josephus  was  the  most  diligent  and 
tlie  greatest  lover  of  truth  of  all  wi  iters ;"  and  is  not  afraid  to  afiirm,  that  "  it  is 
more  safe  to  believe  him,  not  only  08  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  but  also  as  to 
those  that  arc  foreign  to  them,  than  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers^  and  this 
oerause  bis  fidelity  and  compass  of  learning  are  everywhere  conapicuous.^ 
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Tyrian  coin,  equal  to  tho  shekel  .  •  .02 

Bekah,  half  of  the  shekel  .  •  .  ,01 

Drachma  Attica,  one  fourth  .  .  .  .00 

Drachma  Alexandrina,  or  Darchmon,  or  Adarchmon, 

one  half  •  •  •  •  •  .01 

(lerah,  or  Obolos,  one  twentieth  •  •  .00 

Maneh,  or  Mna,  — 100  shekels  in  weight— 21900 

Grains  Trov 


G 
6 
3 
7i 

8 
1* 


Amencaa 
#.    cts. 

0,  55.  ♦ 

0,  55,  ♦ 

0,  27,  * 

0,  13,  V 

0.27,* 
0,    2,6 
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HvJPih^  Mna,  or  Mina,  as  a  Coin, — 60  shekels 
Talert  of  Silver,— 3000  shekels  • 
Drachma  of  Gold  not  more  than 
Shekel  of  gold  not  more  than       • 
Daric  of  Gold  .  •  • 

Talent  of  gold  not  more  than 


Sterling. 

Amerion. 

J6.   *.     4 

#.    CU. 

.    7  10    0 

30,  30,  0 

375    0    0 

1666,  66,  1 
24,  0 

.011 

.044 

06,  0 

.10    4 

4,  51,  2 

048    0    0 

2880,  00,  0 

Fable  of  the  Jewish  Months  in  Josephus  and  others,  trith  the  Syro-Maeedonum 
Names  which  Josephus  gives  them,  and  of  the  Julian  or  Roman  Months  cor^ 
responding  to  them. 


Hebrew  names. 

(1.)  Nisan 

(2.)  Jyar 

<S.)  Si  van 

(4.)  Tamuz 

(5.)  Ab 

(6.)  Elul 

(7.)  Tisri 

(8.)  Marhesvan 

({).)  Casleu 
jlO.)  Tebeth 
(ll.)Shebat 

12.)  Adar 


Syro-Macedonian  Nainei. 
Xanthicus 
Artemisius 
Daesius 
Panemus 
Lous 
Gorpiaeus 
HyperberetSBUs 
Dius 

Appellaeus 
Audinaeus 
Peritius 
Dystrus 
Ve  Adar,  or  the  second  Adar, 


Roman  NaiD€t. 
March  and  April 
April  and  May 
May  and  June 
June  and  July  ^ 

July  and  August 
August  and  September 
September  and  October 
October  and  November 
November  and  Decembei 
December  and  January 
January  and  February 
February  and  March 
mtercalated. 
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Aaron,  i.70;  made  high  priest,  96;  his 
sons,  97;  his  death,  119. 

Abdastartus,  ii.  482. 

Abdemon,  i.  274 ;  ii.  482. 

Abdenago,  or  Abednego,  i.  350. 

Abdon  succeeds  Elon,  i.  169. 

Abel,  i.  14 ;  his  sacrifice,  ib. 

Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahimelech,  i.  205; 
flies  to  David,  206 ;  is  high  priest, 
216,  229,  238,  244;  deprived  of  the 
high  priesthood,  260* 

Abibulus,  ii.  482. 

Abigail,  i.  209  ;  married  to  David,  ib. 

Abihu,  the  son  of  Aaron,  i.  97. 

Abijah,  or  Abia,  i.  242,  285 ;  succeeds 
his  father,  287;  conquers  the  ten 
tribes,  289. 

Abilamaradochus,  or  Evil-Merodach,  i. 
254. 

Abimaot,  t.  22. 

Abimeiech  tyrannizes  over  the  Sheche- 
mitcs,  i.  166 ;  expelled,  ib.;  destroys 
them  all,  ib. ;  killed,  167. 

Abiram,  i.  113. 

Abishag,  David's  nurse,  i.  253. 

Abislmi,  i.  211. 

Abner,  i.  192,  219  etseq. ;  Saul's  kms. 
man,  102  ;  general  of  his  army,  219, 
reconciles  the  Israelites  to  David,  220; 
is  killed,  221. 

Abram,  or  Abraliam,  leaves  Chaldea, 
goes  to  Canaan,  i.  23 ;  lives  at  Da- 
mascus, 23 ;  at  Hebron,  25 ;  advises 
his  sons  to  plant  colonies,  32 ;  instructs 
the  Egyptians  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  24;  divides  the  country  be- 
tween himself  and  Lot,  25 ;  God  pro* 
miscs  him  ason,  26 ;  beats  the  Assy- 
rians, 25 ;  dies,  34. 

Absalom,  flies  to  Geshur,  i.  236 ;  re- 
called by  a  stratagem  of  Joab's,  237 ; 
rebels  against  David,  238;  pursues 
him,  242 ;  his  army  put  to  flight,  ib. ; 
hangs  on  a  tree  by  his  hair,  ib. ;  is 
stabbed  by  Joab,  and  dies,  ib. 

Achar,  or  Achan,  is  guilty  of  thefl,  i. 
147 ;  is  punished,  148. 

Achitophel,  or  Ahitophel,  i.  238 ;  gives 


evil  counsel,  240;  hangs  himself,  241 
Xcme,  ii.  233 ;  her  letters  to  Antipatef 

and  Herod,  ii.  17;  her  death,  21. 
Acmon,  attacks  David,  i.  248 ;  is  killed 

by  Abishai,  ib. 
Acratheus,  or  Hatach,  i.  379. 
Actium,  battle  at,  i.  520, 525 ;  ii.  202. 
Ada,  the  wife  of  Lamech,  i.  14. 
Adad,  a  king  of  Damascus,  i.  228. 
Adam  created,  i.  12 ;  his  fall,  13. 
Ader,  or  Hadad,  i.  280. 
Adonias,  or  Adonijah,  pretends  to  the 

crown,  i.  253 ;  takes  sanctuary,  254 ; 

is  refused  Abishag  to  wife,  258 ;  killed, 

ib. 
Adonibesek,  made  prisoner,  his  hands 

and  feet  cut  off,  and  dies,  i.  156* 
Adoram,  i.  265. 

Adrasar,  or  Hadadezer,  i.  229,  280. 
^butius,  a  dccurion,  ii.  137. 
iEgypt,  whence  named,  ii.  481. 
.Egyptian  kings  called  Pharaohs  for 

1300  years,  i.  275. 
.Egyptians,  famous  for  wisdom,  i.  263 

learned  mathematics  of  Abraham,  2-1 

their  sacred  scribes  or  priests,  63 

held  it  unlawful  to  feed  cattle,  61. 
-^vptian  false  prophet  put  to  flight  bv 

Felix,  ii.  119,360. 
JEVius  Gallus,  i.  539. 
iEmilius  Regulus,  ii.  75. 
iEneas,  succeeds  Obodas,  i.  575 
iEsop,  a  servant,  i.  515. 
^Ethiopian  commodities  were  slaves  and 

monkeys,  i.  278. 
Agag,  i.  193 ;  is  killed,  195. 
Agar,  or  Hagar,  and  Ishmael,  are  sent 

away  by  Abraham,  i.  30. 
Ayya^'Mcu  or  forcible  pressure,  taken 

off  the  Jews  by  Demetrius,  i.  431. 
Aggeus,  or  Haggai,  the  prophet,  i.  368; 

ho  prophecies  at  the  rebuilding  of  the 

temple,  369. 
Agones,  or  games,  instituted  by  Herod, 

i.  534 ;  at  the  finishing  Cassarea,  561. 
Agrippa,  (Marcus)  his  bounty  towards 

theJews,  i.  400;    splendidly  eater- 

tained  by  Herod,  551 ;  makes  equal 
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returns  to  mm,  ib. ;  his  expedition  to 
the  Bosphorus,  ib. ;  hears  the  cause 
of  the  Jews  in  Ionia,  552  ;  confirms 
their  privileges,  554;  his  letter  to  the 
Ephesians,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  563, 
564 ;  and  to  those  of  Cyrene,  564. 

Vgrippa  the  Great,  or  elder,  Herod's 
grandson,  ii.  7,  S^ ;  his  adventures, 
52;  is  imprisoned,  56 ;  hi^  liberty  and 
happiness  foretold,  57 ;  released,  and 
made  lord  of  two  tetrarchies,  with  the 
title  of  king,  60 ;  gives  Caius  a  sump- 
tuous entertainment  at  Rome,  65 ;  is 
sent  to  Claudius,  \A ;  his  advice  to 
Claudius,  ib. ;  Claudius  bestows  on 
him  almost  all  the  dominions  of  his 
grandfather,  96 ;  his  eulogium,  100  i 
his  bounty  towards  those  of  Berytus, 
101 ;  he  treats  several  kings  splen- 
didly,  ib. ;  entertains  Ciesarea  with 
shows,  and  appears  himself  upon  the 
stage  in  a  magnificent  dress,  102; 
dies  soon  after,  103 ;  his  death  and 
children,  256. 

ligrippa,  his  son  by  Cypres,  ii.  256 ;  did 
not  immediately  succf^ed  in  his  father's 
kingdom,  104;  Claudius  gave  him  that 
of  his  uncle  Herod,  1 13, 2^9 ;  to  which 
he  added  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and 
Lysanias,  116;  is  hurt  at  the  siege  of 
Gamala,  ii.  3^ ;  his  letters  to  Jose- 
phus,  ii.  156  ;  his  speech  to  the  Jews, 
to  dissuade  them  from  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  267. 

Agrippa,  son  of  Felix,  ii.  117. 

Agrippa  Fonteius  slain,  ii.  449. 

Ahab,  i.  292 ;  reproved  by  Elijah^  296 ; 
fights  with  Benhadad,  298 ;  pardons 
him,  299 ;  is  afterwards  killed  by  the 
Syrians,  302 ;  his  sons.  313. 

Ahaz,  the  king  of  Judah,  i.  326* 

Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  i.  305 

Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  i.  314* 

Ahijah,  the  prophet,  i.  280. 

Ahimelech,  or  Achimelech,  slain  by  the 
order  of  Saul,  i.  205. 

Ahitophel,  or  Achitophel,  i.  238 ;  gives 
evil  counsel,  240;  hangs  himself, 241. 

Ai  besieged,  i.  147 ;  taken,  148. 

Aizel,  or  Uzal,  i.  22. 

Alans,  ii.  457. 

Albinus,  ii.  122. 

Alcimus,  or  Jacimus,  i.  422 ;  calumni- 
ates Judus,  423 ;  dies,  424. 

Alcyon,  a  physician,  ii.  86. 

yexandei  Lvsamachus,thealabarch,ii 


54,96,113. 

Alexander,  the  son  of  Aiezandefy  by 
Glaphyra,  ii.  823. 

Alexander,  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epi* 
phanes,  i.  429 ;  sumamed  Balas,  ib. 
in  note;  king  of  Syria,  430;  his  letter 
to  Jonathan,  ib. ;  engages  in  a  battle 
with  Demetrius,  431 ;  demands  Ptoie* 
my's  daughter  in  marriage,  434 ;  is 
killed  in  Arabia,  and  his  head  sent  to 
Ptolemy,  437. 

Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  Herod's 
sons,  strangled  by  their  father's  or. 
der,  i.  581 ;  ii.  323. 

Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  L 
476 ;  ii.  179 ;  makes  war  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  179 ;  is  conquered,  ib. ;  kill- 
ed, i.  479 ;  ii.  183. 

Alexander  Janneus  succeeds  his  brother 
Aristobulus,  ii.  171 ;  a  sedition  raised 
against  him,  172;  his  expedition 
against  Ptolemais,  i.  456 ;  is  called 
Thracida,  for  his  barbarous  cruelty, 
462 ;  dies  of  a  quartan  ague,  464 ;  ii. 
173  ;  his  sons  Uyrcanus  and  Aristo- 
bulus, i.  465. 

Alexander  the  Great  succeeds  his  fatlier 
Philip,  i.  386 ;  conquers  Darius,  ib. 
pursues  his  victories,  387 ;  sends  a 
letter  to  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem, 
ib. ;  goes  to  Jerusalem,  ib. ;  his  dream, 
388;  adores  the  name.ofGod  on  the 
high  priest's  forehead,  ib. ;  enters  the 
temple,  ib. ;  grants  privileges  to  the 
Jews,  ib. ;  the  Pamphylian  sea  gives 
way  to  his  army,  i.  77 ;  his  arms  and 
armour  kept  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
i.  419. 

Alexander,  son  of  Phasaelus  and  Sa- 
lampsio,  ii.  51. 

Alexander  (Tiberius)  succeeds  Cuspius 
Fadus,  ii.  113,  256;  is  made  procu- 
rator of  Egypt,  264 ;  chief  commander 
of  the  Roman  army,  ii.  366,  427. 

Alexander  Zebina,  king  of  Syria,  is  con- 
quered and  dies,  i.  452. 

Alexandra,  Alexander  Janneus's  widow 
holds    the   administration   after    his 
death,  i.  465 ;  dies,  467 ;  her  eulo 
gium,  ib. 

Alexandra,  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  writes 
a  letter  to  Cleopatra,  i.  513 ,  sends 
the  pictures  of  her  son  and  daughter 
to  Antonius,  ib. ;  is  feignedly  recon* 
oiled  to  Herod  514 ;  is  suspected  bf 
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Herod,  515;  prepares  to  fly  into 
Egypt,  ib. ;  bemoans  the  death  of 
Anstobulus,516;  acquaints  Cleopatra 
with  the  snares  of  Herod,  and  the 
death  of  her  son,  ib. ;  is  put  into  pri- 
son, 518;  her  indecent  behaviour  to- 
wards her  daughter  Mariamne,  531 ; 
IS  killed  by  Herod's  order,  532. 

Alexandra,  daughter  of  Phasaelus  and 
Salampsio,  ii.  51 ;  is  married  to  Timius 
Cyprius,  ib. 

Alexandria,  a  great  part  of  that  city  as- 
signed to  the  Jews,  i*  478 ;  the  Jews 
declared  its  citizens,  485* 

Alisphragmuthosis,  or  Halisphragmu* 
thosis,  ii.  479. 

Aliturius,  a  Jew,  ii.  129. 

Alliance  between  Ptolemy  and  Antio- 
chus,  i.  403. 

Altar  of  incense,  i.  93 ;  of  bumt-offer- 
ing  made  of  unhewn  stone,  ii.  488. 

Amalekites  attack  the  Israelites,  i.  83 ; 
are  conquered  and  plundered,  85. 

Aman,  or  Haman,  enemy  of  the  Jews, 
i.  378 ;  his  edict  against  the  Jews,  ib. ; 
orders  a  gallows  for  Mordecai,  381 ; 
is  obliged  to  honour  Mordecai,  ib. ; 
his  malicious  design  laid  before  the 
king,  382 ;  his  edict  countermanded, 
383 ;  he  is  himself  hanged,  382. 

AkSiarinus,  or  Omri,  i.  292. 

Amasa,  i.  242 ;  killed  by  Joab,  son  of 
Jether,  247,  257. 

Amasias,  or  Amaziah,  i.  321 ;  makes  war 
on  Jchoash,  and  is  beaten,  322 ;  mur- 
dered in  a  conspiracy,  ib. 

Amathus,  i.  22. 

Ajnbassadors  sent  with  presents  to  He- 
zekiah,  i.  335 ;  ambassadors  slain  by 
the  Arabs,  i.  523 ;  this  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  ib. 

Ambassage  sent  by  Jonathan  to  the  La- 
cedemonians, i.  440 ;  sent  by  the  Jews 
to  Rome,  424. 

Ambivius  (Marcus)  ii.  42. 

Amcnophis,  ii.  294,  301,  480. 

Amesses,  ii.  480. 

Ammonius,  killed,  i.  436. 

imnon  falls  in  love  with  his  sister  Ta- 
mar,  i.  235 ;  is  slain  by  Absalom's 
order,  236. 

Amorites  given  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  i.  144. 

Amphitheatres  built  at  Jerusalem  by  He- 
rod, i.  534 ;  another  at  Jericho,  ii.  23. 


Amram,  Moses's  father,  i.  68 

Anaram,  ii.  105. 

Amraphel,  i.  25. 

Anacharis,  or  Rabsaris,  i.  333. 

Ananelus  made  high  priest,  i.  513, 
deprived  of  it  514;  restored  to  it, 
516. 

Ananias  made  high  priest,  ii.  113, 258, 
27% ;  he  and  his  son  sent  in  fetten 
to  Rome,  ii.  115 ;  slain  together  with 
his  brother,  275 

Ananias,  the  son  of  Onias,  i.  453,  459 

Ananias,  the  son  of  Masambalus,  ii.  408 

Ananus,  senior,  made  high  priest,  ii 
121 ;  his  eulogium,  336. 

Ananus,  junior,  made  high  priest,  ii 
121, 143, 337 ;  his  speech  to  the  peo. 
pie,  ib. ;  accused  of  the  murder  of 
James,  122;  deprived  of  the  high 
priesthood,  ib. ;  his  death,  347. 

Ananus,  the  son  of  Seth,  made  high 
priest,  ii.  41 ;  deposed,  42. 

Ananus,  son  of  ]3amadus,  ii.  408 ;  flies 
to  Titus,  426. 

Ananus,  governor  of  the  temple,  ii.  115 

Ananus,  son  of  Jonathan,  ii.  282 

Anchus,  or  Achish,  i.  212. 

Andromachus  expelled  the  court  of  He- 
rod, i.  569. 

Andronicus,  i.  433. 

Angels  of  God  become  familiar  with 
women,  i.  16. 

Anileus,  ii.  67 ;  killed  by  the  Babylo. 
nians,  72. 

Annibal  put  to  death  by  Fadus  for  a 
mutiny  ii.  105. 

Annius  (Lucius)  takes  Gerasa,  ii.  35S. 

Annius  Minucianus,  ii.  75. 

Annius  Rufus,  ii.  42. 

Anoch  or  Enoch,  i.  14. 

Anteius  killed,  ii.  84. 

Antigonus  governs  Asia,  i.  390. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  i.  459, 
477  ;  impeaches  Hyrcanus  and  Anti- 
pater,  480 ;  ii.  483 ;  conquered  by 
Herod,  i.  494 ;  invades  Judea,  497  ; 
re-established,  500 ;  ii.  192 ;  cuts  off 
Hy  rcanus's  ears,  and  causes  the  death 
of  Phasaelus,  i.  500 ;  surrenders  hin^ 
self,  i.  509 ;  ii.  200 ;  sent  in  fetters 
to  Marcus  Antonius,  ii.  201 ;  the  first 
king  whose  head  was  cut  off  by  the 
Romans,  i.  511. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Hyrcanus  I.  mads 
commander  at  the  siege  of  Samaria 
i.  452;  beloved  by  his  brother,  454, 
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watchea  by  the  queen  and  her  fa- 
vouritci,  455  ;  ii.  170, 

intioch,  the  chief  city  in  Syria,  ii.  295 ; 
the  Jews  made  citizens  thereof  by 
Seleucus,  i.  400 ;  is  burnt,  ii.  447. 

Antiochians  rebel,  i.  436;  their  envy 
against  the  Jews,  400. 

Autiochus,  king  of  Commagena,  ii.  44, 
96,  101,  103,  457  ;  Commagena  and 
part  of  Cihcia  granted  him,  96. 

Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  i.  452;  assists 
the  Samaritans,  but  is  put  to  flight, 
ib. ;  ii.  169 ;  is  taken  prisoner,  and 
put  to  death  by  Seleucus,  i.  460. 

Antiochus  Dionysius  makes  an  expedi- 
tion  against  the  Jews,  i.  463  ;  ii.  173. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  i.  401 ;  his  letters 
in  favour  of  the  Jews,  401,  402;  his 
wars  with  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and 
Physcon,  401,  etseq,;  marries  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  to  Ptolemy,  403. 

\.ntiochus  Epiphanes,  his  expedition  in- 
to Egypt,  i.  409 ;  takes  Jerusalem, 
410;  goes  into  Persia,  414 ;  designs 
to  destroy  the  Jews,  ib. ;  his  impiety, 
449;  bodies,  419. 

Antiochus  Eupator,  his  son  invades  Ju- 
dea,  i.  420 ;  fights  with  Judas,  ib. ; 
ii.  167 ;  makes  peace  with  the  Jews, 
i.  421 ;  breaks  it,  ib. ;  is  killed,  422. 

Vntiochus  G rypus,  i.  451 ;  his  death,  460* 

Antiochus  Philometer,  i.  457. 

Antiochus  Pius  makes  war  with  Seleu- 
cus, i.  460 ;  is  slain,  ib. 

Antiochus  Eusebius,  or  Pius  besieges 
Jerusalem,  i.  448 ;  raises  the  siege, 
449 ;  marches  against  the  Parthians, 
and  is  killed,  450. 

intiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  com- 
monly  called  The  God,  i.  400; 
crowned  in  his  youth,  439;  enters 
into  alliance  with  Jonathan  the  high 
priest,  ib. ;  slain  by  Trypho  his  tutor, 
446 ;  ii.  168. 

Antiochus,  the  brother  of  Seleucus,  slain 
in  battle,  i.  460. 

Antiochus  Soter,  brother  of  Demetrius, 
i.  452 ;  makes  war  with  Trypho,  447. 

Antipas,  Herod's  son  by  Malthace,  ii.  7; 
IS  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  22 ;  goes  to 
Rome  to  get  to  be  a  king,  26,  239 ; 
what  was  given  him  by  Cssar,  245. 

Antipas  is  put  in  prison  and  slain,  ii. 
335,  336. 

Antipater,  theldumean,  excites  troubles, 
2. 409 ;  sent  Ambassador  to  Aretaa, 


475 ;  his  wife  Cyprus,  and  his  chiN 
dren,  479 ;  his  valour,  480 ;  advise^* 
Hyrcanus  to  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Aretas,  ii.  175 ;  makej 
his  son  Phasaelus  governor  of  Jeru- 
salem,  and  Herod  of  Galilee,  i.  482; 
endeavours  to  deserve  Caesar's  fa^ 
vour,  ii.  182;  honoured  by  Cajsar, 
and  made  citizen  of  Rome,  i.  480 ; 
ii.  183 ;  his  defence  against  Antigo- 
nus,  ib. ;  ii.  183;  made  governor  of 
Judea,  i.  481 ;  ii.  183 ;  poisoned,  i 
493. 

Antipater,  son  of  Phasaelus  and  Sa« 
lampsio,  ii.  51. 

Antipater,  son  of  Salome,  impeaches 
Archelaus,  ii.  26. 

Antipater,  son  of  Herod,  i.  494 ;  sent 
to  Rome  to  Caesar,  557 ;  ii.  225, 229 ; 
he  .«ets  his  father  against  his  bre- 
thren, i.  556 ;  his  subtilty,  565 ;  reigns 
jointly  with  his  father,  ii.  1 ;  bated 
by  every  body,  ib. ;  attempts  his  fa^ 
ther*8  life,  ib. ;  is  concerned  for  him« 
self,  ib. ;  appears  before  Varus's  tri- 
bunal, 13,  2i31;  his  plea  14;  is  put 
in  irons,  17 ;  is  put  to  death,  ii.  22, 
235. 

Antipatris,  taken  by  Vespasian,  ii.  356^ 

Antonia,  Claudius's  daughter  by  Petina. 
ii.  259. 

Antonia,  Claudiuses  mother,  lends  mo- 
ney to  Agrippa  the  elder,  ii.  53 ;  her 
eulogium,  55. 

Antonia,  called  Baris,  ii.  175;  taken  by 
Titus,  ii.  415,  et  acq. 

Antonius  (Lucius,)  sends  a  letter  to  the 
Sardians,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  i.  489. 

Antoninus  Primus,  ii.  367. 

Antony,  a  captain,  or  centurion,  ii.  294. 

Antony  (Mark,)  his  decree  in  favour  of 
the  Jews,  i.  487 ;  marches  into  Asia^ 
afler  Cassius's  defeat,  494 ;  his  letter 
to  Hyrcanus,  495 ;  to  the  Tyrians^ 
ib. ;  falls  in  love  with  Cleopatra,  496. 
makes  Phasaelus  and  Herod  te* 
trarchs,  497 ;  orders  their  accusers 
to  be  put  to  death,  ib. ;  confers  sig- 
nal  favours  on  Herod,  502;  sojourns 
at  Athens,  505;  his  luxury,  513. 

Anubis,  a  god,  ii.  46. 

Apachmas,  kins  of  Egypt,  ii.  479. 

Apame,  Darius  s  concubine,  i.  364. 

Apion,  ambassador,  ii.  86. 

ApoUodotus,  captain  of  the  Gaacean^  i. 
460;  killed  ib. 
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Apollonius,  i.  451. 

Apolloiiius  Dau8,  i.434;  challenges  Jo- 
natnan  to  an  engagement,  and  is  de- 
feated, 435. 

Apollonius,  governor  of  SamsTia,  i,  411, 
413. 

Aponius,  ii.  95. 

Apophis,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  479. 

Apsalom,  ii.  275. 

Apsan,  or  Ibzan,  judge,  i.  169. 

Aquila,  the  murderer  of  Caius,  ii.  83. 

Arabians  circumcise  their  children  when 
thirteen,  i.  29 ;   twelve  towns  taken 

%    from  them  by  Alexander,  i.  469. 

Arabia  borders  on  Judea,  i.  469  ;  Petra 
the  king's  residence,  ib. ;  Zabdiel 
their  lord,  437 ;  Arabians  defeated, 
524;  their  women  great  poisoners, 
ii.  10. 

Aram,  i.  22. 

Aran,  or  Haran,  i.  23. 

Arasca,  or  Nisroch,  i.  334. 

Arases,  or  Resin,  i.  32G. 

Araunah,  or  Oronna,  the  Jebusite  ;  his 
threshing-floor,  i.  251 ;  the  place 
where  Isaac  was  to  have  been  sacri- 
ficed,  and  where  the  temple  was  af- 
terwards built,  252. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  comes 
to  Herod,  i.  571,  ii.  217 ;  goes  with 
him  to  Antioch,  218 ;  reconciles  lie- 
rod  to  his  son  Alexander,  and  to  his 
brother  Pheroras,  ib. 

Archelaus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  ii. 
7, 12, 244, 229 ;  made  ethnarch,  34  ; 
marries  Glaphyra,  37;  proclaimed 
king,  23, 236 ;  his  speech  to  the  peo- 
ple, 23, 237 ;  endeavours  to  appease 
the  people,  24 ;  goes  to  Rome,  ib. ; 
accused  there  by  the  deputies  of  the 
people,  33, 246 ;  banished  to  Vienna, 
ib. ;  his  dreams  and  Glaphyra's,  37, 
246. 

irchelaus,  grand-son  of  Chelcias,  ii. 
103. 

Archelaus,  son  of  Magadatus,  ii.  426. 

Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians,  i.  460, 
469,  577 ;  ii.  175,  226  ;  expedition 
against  Aristobulus,  i.470;  succeeds 
Obodas,  575 ;  impeaches  Sylleus,  ii. 
10 ;  succours  Hyrcanus,  175. 

\retas,  king  of  Celesyriu,  marches 
against  Judea,  i.  463. 

Aretas  of  Petra,  ii.  31,  49. 

Arioch,  i.  350. 

Arion  t^^asurcr,  i.  406. 


Aristobulus,  son  of  Ilyrcanus  I.,  the 
first  high  priest  who  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  i.  454 ;  called  PMleUen^  oi 
lover  of  the  Greeks^  456. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Alexander  Janneui* 
an  enterprising  man,  i.  465;  com 
plains  of  the  Pharisees,  ib. ;  re 
proaches  his  mother,  465;.  endea 
yours  to  take  possession  of  the  king 
dom,  ib. ;  fights  with  his  elder  bro- 
ther for  the  crown,  468 ;  brin^  him 
to  an  accommodation,  ib. ;  ii.  IJ'o  • 
sends  a  golden  vine  to  Pompcy,  i. 
471 ;  is,  with  his  children,  brought 
captive  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  475 ; 
escapes,  but  is  retaken  and  sent  back 
again,  477 ;  ii.  180 ,  is  poisoned  by 
the  partisans  of  Pompey,  182 ;  his 
children,  ib. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  i. 
542 ;  marries  Berenice,  551  ;  put  in 
prison,  576 ;  accused  by  his  father 
and  condemned,  579;  strangled,  581 ; 
u.  223. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  ii.  118,457. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mar* 
amne,  ii.  52. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  is  made 
high  priest  by  Herod,  i.  514 ;  drowned 
by  the  secret  order  of  the  same  He. 
rod,  ii.  210. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Be- 
renice, ii.  51. 

Aristocracy  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, i.  133 ;  instituted  in  Judea  by 
Gabinius,  ii.  180 

Arithmetic  and  astronomy  came  from 
Chaldea  to  Egypt,  and  thence  into 
Greece,  i.  24. 

Arius,  sends  a  letter  to  Onias,  i.  408. 

Ark  of  God,  its  description,  i.  92  ;  ta- 
ken by  the  Philistines,  177 ;  restored, 
179 ;  carried  to  Jerusalem,  226. 

Ark  of  Noah,  where  it  rested,  i.  17 
mentioned  by  all  barbarian  historians, 
ib. ;  its  remains  long  preserved,  18. 

Armais,  king  of  Egyyt,  ii.  480. 

Armenia  conquered  by  Antonius,  i.  520 
Cotys  king  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  ii 
101. 

Armesses,  king  of  Eg3rpt,  ii.  480. 

Arphaxad,  i.  23. 

Arsaces,  king,  i.  442,  450. 

Artabanus,  king  of  Media,  ii.  43 

Axtabanus,  king  of  the  Puthiani^d.  4B 
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09 ;  fli6S  to  Izates,  109 ;  kindly  re- 
ceived  and  restored  to  his  kingdom, 
110;  dies,  ib. 

A^rtabazes,  or  Artavasdes,  is  given  as  a 
present  to  Cleopatra  by  Antonius,  ii. 
201. 

ArtaxerxeSy  i.  376 ;  his  edict  against 
the  Jews,  378 ;  contradicted,  383. 

Artaxias,  i.  520. 

Artorius  saves  his  life,  ii.  423. 

Arucas,  i.  22. 

Arudeus,  i.  22. 

Aruntius  f  Euaristus,)  ii.  85. 

Aruntius  (Paulus,)  ii.  82. 

Asa,  i.  289 ;  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Damascus,  291. 

Asael  killed  by  Abner,  i.  219. 

Asamoneus,  i.  412. 

Asamoneans,  the  end  of  their  reign,  i. 
510. 

Ascalonites  punished,  i.  405. 

Ashod,  i.  435 ;  its  inhabitants  plagued, 
i.  178. 

Ashpenaz^  a  eunuch,  i.  350. 

Asincus  and  Anileus,  ii,  67. 

Asprenas,  ii.  82 ;  cut  in  pieces,  83. 

Assemblies  forbidden  to  all  at  Rome 
but  to  the  Jews,  i.  487. 

Ass's  head  falsely  reported  by  Apion  as 
an  object  of  worship  among  the  Jews, 
ii.  505. 

Assyrian  empire  overthrown,  i.  335. 

Astarte's  temple,  i.  217 ;  ii.  485fc 

Astronomy ;  for  its  improvement  the 
first  men  lived  near  a  thousand 
years,  i.  19;  came  out  of  Chaldea  into 
Egypt,  and  thence  into  Greece,  24. 

Asylum,  right  of,  belont^ing  to  some 
towns,  i.  128. 

Athenians  decree  honours  to  Hyrcanus, 
i.  482. 

Athenio,  i,  404. 

Athenio,  a  general  of  Cleopatra,  ii. 
202  ;  perfidious,  i.  522. 

Athronges  crowns  himself  king  of  Ju- 
dea,  ii.  31  ;  is  conquered,  ib. 

Atratinus,  i.  502. 

Augustus's  arrival  in  Syria,  i.  542 ;  his 
letter  to  Herod,  579 ;  holds  a  coun- 
cil about  the  afiairs  of  Jadea,  ii.  26; 
his  edict  and  letter  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  i.  563 ;  is  angry  with  Herod, 
574  ;  is  reconciled  to  him,  577  f  di- 
vides Herod's  dominions,  ii.  4^45; 
his  death,  254. 

Azariah,  the  prophet,  i.  290. 


Azarli^a,  one  of  DanieKs  companioii^ 

i.  350 
Azarias,  a  commander,  is  defeated  by 

Gorgias,  i.  418. 
Azizus,  ii.  116;    is  circumcised,  and 

marries  Drusilla,  ib. ;  dies,  118. 
Azotus,     or    Ashdod,    its    inhabitanti 

plagued,  i.  178 ;  taken  by  Jonathan, 

i.  435. 

Baal,  ii.  485 ;  god  of  the  Tynans.  L 
816. 

Baalis,  king,  i.  348. 

Baaras,  a  place,  and  plant,  ii.  454. 

Baasha,  kills  Nadab,  i.  289 ;  dies,  292 

Baba's  children  preserved,  i.  533 ;  a^ 
terwards  killed,  534. 

Babylon,  derived  from  Babel,  i.  20*, 
taken  by  Cyrus,  i.  256  ;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's buildings  at  Babylon,  i.  254 ; 
its  walls  not  built  by  Semiramis,  but 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  ii.  483 ;  its  walls 
built  by  Nobonnidus  of  brick  and 
bitumen,  ib. ;  its  pensile  gardens 
erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  484; 
i.  254. 

Bacchides,  i.  422,  425 1  he  attacks  the 
Jews,  ib. 

Bagoses,  i.  385. 

Balak,  kingofMoab,  i.  121. 

Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  i.  335. 

Balaam,  the  prophet,  i.  121,  et  teq,^ 
his  ass  speaks,  122. 

Ballas,  king  of  Sodom,  i.  25. 

Balm,  or  Balsam,  near  Jericho,  i.  473, 
519. 

Baltasar  [Belshazzar,  or  Naboandel,  or 
Nabonadius,]  king  of  Babylon,  i. 
354 ;  his  terrible  vision,  and  its  in. 
terpretation,  255  ;  his  death,  356. 

Balthasar  [BeUeshazzar,]  Daniel's 
name,  i.  350. 

Banus,  a  hermit,  ii.  129. 

Barachias,  i.  327. 

Barak,  encounters  Sisera,  i.  163. 

Barbarians,  their  riches  formeriy  coii* 
sisted  in  cattle,  i.  69. 

Bardanes,  is  slain,  ii.  110.  . 

Baris,  built  by  Daniel,  i.  357. 

Barnabazus,  i.  377. 

Baruch,  left  with  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
in  Judea,  i.  347. 

Barzaphemes,  governor,  ii   189 

Barzillai,i.  241,245. 

Bazan,  or  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  iltt^ 
Nadab  i.  290 
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BassuB  ^Ventidius.j    See  Ventidius. 
Bassus  (Cecilius,)  murderer  of  Sextus 
'   CsBsar,  i.  492  ;  ii.  185. 
Bassus  (Lucilius,)  sent  with  an  army 

into  Judea ;  takes  Macherus,  ii*  453, 

etseq. 
Batbsheba,  i.  232,  et  seq. 
Bathyllus,  ii.  228. 
Battering-ram,  described,  ii,  307. 
Battle  at  Taricheae,  ii.  322. 
Belus,  the  Tynan  god,  i.  292. 
Belus,  the  Babylonian  god,  i.  254 ;  his 

temple,  ib. 
Bonaiah,  a  man  of  valour,  i.  247 ;  son 

of  Jehoiada,  229 ;  made  commander, 

260  ;  son  of  Achilus,  262. 
Beneficence,  its  commendation  and  re- 
ward, i.  214. 
Benhadad  besieges  Samaria,   i.  297; 

the  second  time,  309 ;  falls  sick,  and 

is  smothered,  312. 
Benjamites  attacked  at  Gibeo,  and  at 

last  cutoff,  i.  J59 ;  their  tribe  restored, 

ib.  * 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Agrippa,  ii.  51 ; 

is  married  to  Herod,  97. 
Berenice,  Agnppa's  mother,  dies,  ii.  52. 
Berenice,  Archelaus's  and  Mariamne's 

daughter,  ii.  116. 
Berenice,  the  widow  of  Herod,  marries 

Polemon,  ii.  117 ;  leaves  him,  ib. 
Berenice,  Salome's  daughter,  Aristobu- 

lus's  wife,  i.  551. 
Berenice,  Agrippa  senior's  daughter, 

in  danger,  ii.  264. 
Berytus,  where  the  cause  between  He- 
rod and  his  sons  was  debated,  i.  579. 
Bigthan,  i.  377. 
Birth-day  of  Ptolemy's  son  kept  by  the 

Syrians,  i.  406;  presents  made  there- 
upon, 407. 
Bocchoris  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  497. 
Book  of  the  law  found,  i.  338. 
Books  composed  by  Solomon,  i.  263 ; 

twenty-two  most  sacred  among  the 

Jews,  ii.  476. 
Booz,  i.  174 ;  kindness  towards  Ruth, 

ib. ;  marries  her,  175. 
Brazen  vessels  more  valuable  than  gold, 

i.  371. 
Bride,  how  she  was  to  part  from  one 

that  refused  to  marry  her,  i.  136. 
Britons,  2.  434. 
Bntannicus,  ii.  259. 
Bioccnus,  a  tribune,  ii.  93. 
Brother  a  title  which  Alexander  Balas 


gave  to  Jonathan,  u  430;  the  mam 

title  given  him  by  Demetrius  Sotei; 

437. 
Buckle,  or  button,  sent  to  Jonathan  b) 

Alexander,  king  of  Syria,  i.436;  am 

by  Demetrius,  439. 
Bunrhus,  ii.  120. 

C^SAH  (Julius)  makes  war  in  Esypt, 
i.  479 ;  his  decrees  in  favour  ottha 
Jews,  485 ;  he  is  murdered,  492. 

Caesarea  built  by  Herod,  i.  540. 

Caesarean  games  instituted,  i.  534 ;  iL 
208 ;  begun  at  the  finishing  of  Caesa. 
rea  Augusta,  i.  561. 

Caesennius  Petus,  ii.  457 

Caesonia,  killed  by  Lupus,  ii.  89. 

Cain  murders  Abel,  i.  14 ;  his  punish, 
ment,  ib. ;  peoples  the  land  of  Nod,  ib 

Caius  is  made  emperor,  ii.  59 ;  puts  Ti- 
berius to  death,  ib. ;  his  behaviour, 
62 ;  orders  his  statue  to  be  erected 
in  Uie  tenlfile,  63 ;  gratifies  Agrippa, 
and  forbids  its  erection,  66 ;  his  letter 
to  Petronius,  ib. ;  rages  against  the 
Jews,  74 ;  calls  himself  the  brother 
of  Jupiter,  ib. ;  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  75;  the  conspirators  increase, 
78;  his  death,  82;  his  threatening 
letter  to  Petronius  retarded  till  he  was 
dead,  254  ;  his  character,  90. 

Caleb,  one  that  searched  the  land  of 
Canaan,  i.  109,  156. 

Calf  (golden)  near  Daphne  or  Dan,  iL 
327. 

Callimander,  i.  452. 

Callinicus,  ii.  457. 

Callistus,  ii  79. 

Cambyses  succeeds  Cyrus,  i.  362 ;  dies 
ib. 

Camp  of  the  Jews,  i.  107 ;  of  the  Assy 
riaus,  ii.  406. 

Canaan  land,  its  description  and  divi. 
sion,  i.  15i. 

Canaanites  distress  the  tribe  of  Dan,  L 
160;  spared  contrary  to  the  com. 
mand  of  God,  156 ;  war  denounced 
against  them  by  Judah  and  Sim<>':rn,ib. 

Candlestick  in  the  tabernacle,  i.  93. 

Cantheras  removed  from  the  high, 
priestnood,  ii.  106.  i 

Capellus,  ii.  133. 

Capito,  ii.  263. 

Captives  of  the  Jews,  how  many  killed, 
dec.  ii.  440 ;  captives  carried  in  tri 
umph,  451,  et  seq. 
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Captivities  of  the  ten  and  of  the  two 

tribes,  i.  349. 
Cassander    governs    Macedonia    after 
Alexander's  death,  i.  390. 

Cassius  Longinus,  i.  492,547 ;  ii.  105  ; 
favours  Antipater  and  Herod,  i.  492 ; 
repels  the  Parthians,  and  then  retires 
to  Judea,  479;  ii.  182;  defeated  at 
Philippi,  i.  494. 

Castles  or  Citadels,  two  at  Jerusalem, 
i.  420,  532,  636. 

Castor's  cunning  trick,  ii.  392. 

Castration  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, i.  140 ;  young  men  castrated  by 
Nebuchadnezzar's  order,  and  among 
others  Daniel,  i.  350. 

Catullus,  ii.  470 ;  his  calumny  against 
the  Jews,  ib. ;  his  death,  471. 

Cecilius  Bassus,  murderer  of  Sextus 
Caesar,  i.  492 ;  ii.  185. 

Cecinna,  ii.  367 ;  sent  toVespasian,  368. 

Celadus,  ii.  36,  246. 

Celer  put  to  death,  ii.  116* 

Celtic  legion,  ii.  83. 

Cendebeus,  i.  447 ;  ii.  168. 

Ceroalis  sent  against  the  Samaritans, 
ii.  312;  marches  towards  Hebron, 
362 ;  is  ordered-to  attack  the  temple, 
420 ;  called  to  a  council  of  war,  427. 

Cestius  Gallus,  ii.  145,  261 ;  gathem 
an  aimy  against  the  Jews,  281 ;  en- 
ters Jerusalem,  282;  is  beaten,  283. 

Choreas  (Cassius)  is  stirred  up  against 
Caius,  ii.  75  ;  draws  others  into  the 
conspiracy,  77;  gives  Caius  the  first 
blow,  82 ;  is  beheaded,  96. 

Chargiras,  ii.  404. 

Chalaman,  i.  231. 

Cham,  or  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  i.  19 ; 
his  posterity,  23. 

Chanaem,  or  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham, 
i.  23 ;  his  posterity,  ib. 

Chares,  ii.  328;  dies,  331. 

Chatura,  or  Koturah,  i.  32. 

Chebron,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  480. 

Chebron,  or  Hebron,  older  than  Mem- 
phis  [Tanis,]  ii.  3i60 ;  taken  by  the 
Israelites,  i.  152* 

Chelbcs,  ii.  485. 

Cherubim,  their  shape  not  known,  i.  266. 

Christ  and  Christians,  ii.  45. 

Chusarthes,  or  Cushan,  oppresses  the 
Israelites,  i.  161. 

Chushi,  or  Hushai,  i.  240. 

Cutheans,  who  they  were,  and  whence 
they  came  i  330 ;    go  to  Samaria 


349 ;   hindei    the   rebuilding  cf  the 
temple,  368. 
Cinnapius,  ii.  110. 

Circumcision  is  received  in  Palestine 
by  the  Jews,  ii.  486 ;  its  institution,  i. 
27;  the  Arabians  circumcise  their 
children  after  the  13th  year  of  their 
age,  29  ;  the  Syrians  in  Palestine  re. 
ceived  it  from  the  Egyptians,  286 ; 
not  to  be  forced  upon  any  body,  iL 
137;  the  Idumeans  forced  to  be  cir- 
cumcised, and  become  Jews,  or  leave 
their  country,  i.  450;  the  Itureone 
forced   to  be  circumcised.  456.' 

Classicus,    ii.  449. 

Claudius  Caesar  ii.  87,  91 ;  is  dragged 
out  of  a  comer  to  the  imperial  dig* 
nity,  ib.,  255;  is  favoured  by  the  ar- 
my, 92;  his  liberality  toAgrippa,  96; 
hia  edict,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  97 ; 
his  letter  to  the  Jews,  106;  he  die% 
117,  259. 

Clement,  ii.  77. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus  mar- 
ried to  Ptolemy,  i.  403. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Philometer,  i.  431  ; 
she  takes  up  arms  against  Ptolemy, 
i.  459;  makes  an  alliance  with  Alex- 
ander, ib. ;  takes  Ptolemais,  ib. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrius  II,  i.  447 ; 
married  to  Antiochus  Soter,  ib. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  meets  Ao* 
tony,  i.  496 ;  her  cniclty  and  avarice, 
519;  ii.  201 ;  kills  her  sister  Arsinoe, 
i.  519 ;  obtains  part  of  Arabia  and 
Judea,  ib. ;  tempts  Herod  to  lie  with 
her,  ib. ;  Herod  conducts  her  towards 
Egypt,  520. 

Cleopatra  (Selene)  besieged  by  Ti« 
granes,  i.  466;  ii.  175. 

Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  the  wife  of 
Ilerod,  ii.  7,  224. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Florus,  ii.  126. 

Clitus,  author  of  a  rebellion  atTiberia% 
ii.  142;  cuts  oft*  his  left  hand  ib^ 
291. 

Cluvius,  ii.  81. 

Collega  (Cneus,)  ii.  447. 

Colonies  in  and  out  of  Italy,  ii.  97 

Columns  in  the  land  of  Siriad,  i.  Id 
Corinthian,  in  Solomon's  palace,  2?8, 
in  Herod's  temple,  ii.  383. 

Commandments  written  upon  two  tabluNi 
i.  88;  by  the  hand  of  God,  89;  not 
to  have  their  very  words  published,  86 

Conscience  of  vood  actions  it  safer  te 
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be  relied  on,  Ihat  on  the  conceal- 
ment of  evil  ones,  i.  46. 
Conspiracy   against  Herod,  i.  ^34,  et 

seq. 
Convention  of  Asia  at  Ancyra,  i.  563 ; 

at  Jerusalem,  ii.  134. 
Coponius,  ii.  39,  42, 247. 
Coracinus,  a  fish,  ii.  324. 
Corban,  or  sacred  treasure,  ii.  252. 
Cores,  or  Korah,  raises  a  sedition^  i. 

112;  perishes,  116. 
Corinthus,  ii.  10 ;  an  Arabian  by  birth, 

226. 
Cornelius  Faustus,  i.  474  ;  ii.  178. 
Cornelius,  ii.  423. 
Corus,  a  Jewish  measure,  i.  110. 
Costobarus,  an  Idumcan,  Salome's  hus- 
band, i.  532. 
Costobarus,  a  ringleader  of  the  robbers, 

ii.  123. 
Cotylas,  or  Zeno,  i.  448 ;  ii.  169, 
Cotys,  king,  ii.  101. 
Pow,  the  red  cow  for  purification,  i.  119. 
Coze,  or  Koze,  Idumean  Idol,  i.  5^. 
Crassus,  succeeds  Gabinius,  i.  477 ;  ar- 
rives in  Judea,  and  plunders  the  tem- 
ple of  its  treasures,  478 ;  perishes  in 
an  expedition,  ii.  182. 
Creation  of  the  world,  i.  12. 
Crown  or  mitre  of  the  high  priest,  L  94. 
Cunianus,  ii.  113,  256. 
Curses  denounced  from  Mount  Ebal,  L 

141,  150. 
Ctispius  Fadus,  procurator,  i.  547 ;  ii. 

104,  256. 
Customs  or  taxes  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Judea,    and  Samaria,  8000  talents, 
i.  404. 
Cypres,  King  Agrippa's  wife,  ii.  256. 
Cypros,  Antipater  senior's  wife,  i.479 ; 

ii.  182. 
Cypros,   Antipater's  daughter  by  Cy- 
pros,  ii.  52 ;  married  to  Alexas  Sel- 
cias,  ib. 
Cypros,  Herod's  daughter,  married  to 

Antipater,  ii.  52. 
Cypros,  daughter  of  Phasaelus  and  Sa- 
lampsio,  married  toAgrippa  senior, 
ii.51. 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinius,  ii.  39,  459. 
Cyrenians  derived  from  the  Laceda)- 

monians,  ii.  270. 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  i.  350;  purposes 
to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple ;   re- 
leases the  Jews  from  their  captivity, 
860    his  death,  362 


Cyrus,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  made  kbg. 
i.  376 ;  his  letter  rescinding  the  edict 
of  Haman,  383, 

Daoox,  his  temple  burnt,  i.  345. 
Damascene   colonies  transported  into 

Higher  Media,  i.  328. 
Damascus  taken  by  Tiglathpileser,  L 

328  ;  taken  by  the  Romans,  470. 
Dan  built  by  the  Danitcs,  i.  161. 
Danaus,  or  Hermeus,  king  of  Egypt,  ii 

491. 
Daniel  the  prophet,  i.  350 ;  is  cast^ted, 
ib. ;    Daniel  foretells  future  events, 
351 ;  tells  and  interprets  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream,  ib. ;  is  honoured  fbr 
it,  352 ;  his  companions  are  cast  mto 
a  fiery  furnace,  ib. ;  Daniel  explains 
the  handwriting  upon  the  wall,  355 ; 
is  carried  into  Media,  356  ;  is  made 
one  of  the  presidents  of  the  kingdon^ 
ib. ;  a  conspiracy  against  him,  ib. ; 
is  thrown  into  tlie  lion's  den,  357, 
builds  a  tower  at  Ecbatana,  358 ;  tbs 
manner  and  certainty  of  his  prophe- 
cies, ib. ;  his  vision  of  the  ram  and 
the  he-goat,  ib. ;  his  prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews,  ib. ;  og  the 
profanation  of  the  temple,  416. 
Darius,  the  son  of  Astyagcs,  called  by 
another  name  among  the  Greeks,  i. 
356. 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  made  king, 
i.  363 ;  makes  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment,  ib. ;  proposes  questions  to  be 
resolved,  ib. ;  his  letters  for  rebuild- 
ing  the  temple,  365 ;  has  Cyrus's  re- 
cords searched  about  that  temple, 
3GS ;  gives  order  for  its  rebuilding, 
ib. ;  his  edict  against  the  Samaritans, 
370. 
Dathan,  i.  113. 

David  anointed  by  Samuel,  195  ;  plays 
upon  the  harp  before  Saul,  196;  fights 
Goliath,  198;  his  and  Jonathan's 
friendship,  200;  is  reconciled  to  Saul, 
ib. ;  is  in  danger  of  being  killed  by 
Saul,  201  ;  his  flight,  ib.,  204 ;  he 
spares  Saul's  life  twice,  208,  211; 
promises  to  assist  the  king  of  Gatl^ 
212  ;  pursues  the  Amalekites,  216; 
makes  a  funeral  oration  for  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  218 ;  is  made  king  gf  Jik 
dab,  219 ;  and  of  the  Israelites,  228; 
takes  Jerusalem,  224;  casts  the  Je- 
busites  out,  ib. ;  marries  several  wis8% 
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TXt;  conquers  the  Philistioes,  ib.: 
has  the  ark  carried  to  Jerusalem,  22G; 
purposes  to  build  the  temple,  227 ; 
his  victories,  228;  his  liberality  to 
Mephibosheth,2dO;  falls  in  love  with 
Bathsheba,  231 ;  causes  Uriah  to  be 
slam,  232 ;  marries  Bathsheba,  233 ; 
is  reproved  by  Nathan  the  prophet,  ib. ; 
his  son  by  Bathsheba  dies,  234 ;  he 
mourns  for  Absalom's  death,  243 ;  or- 
ders  the  people  to  be  numbered,  250 ; 
chooses  the  pestilence,  251 ;  makes 
frreat  preparations  for  the  building  of 
the  temple,  252 ;  exhorts  Solomon  to 
build  it,  ib.,  256 ;  divides  the  priests 
and  Levites  into  twenty-four  courses, 
^5;  he  dies,  257;  is  buried,  ib.; 
tfeasuics  hidden  in  his  monument, 
;tod,  4^^,  465. 
I'Miy  unusubMy  lengthened,  i.  150. 
Deborah,  i.  IdS. 
Decrees  of  the  Romans,  di^c.  in  favour 

of  the  Jews,  i.  4v^i,  485,  et  seq. 
Delliiis,  i.  508,  5iS ;  ii.  i(^. 
Deluge,  i.  16,  ei  teg. 
Demetrius,  alabarck  at  Alexandria,  li* 

117. 
Demetrius  the  son  of  Demetrius,  joins 
Jonathan  and  Ptolemy,  and  conquers 
Alexander,  i.  436,  et  seq. :  called  Nu 
eator,  437  ;  his  letter  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  ib. ;  hated  by  the  Antiochians, 
438 ;  breaks  friendship  witti  Jonathan, 
439 ;  conquered  by  Antiochus,  ib. ; 
made  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  and  re- 
leased, 443 ;  Trypho  rebels  against 
him,  446 ;  defeated,  and  flies  in  vain 
to  Cleopatra  his  wife,  451  ;  goes 
thence  to  Tyre,  is  made  a  pri'ioner, 
and  dies,  ih. 
Demetrius  Eucerus  made  king  of  Syria 
Damascene,  i.  460 ;  his  assistance  de* 
sired  by  the  Jews,  461 ;  makes  war 
upon  Alexander,  and  conquers  him, 
ib. ;  ii.  172  ;  makes  war  with  his  bro« 
ther  Philip,  is  carried  prisoner  into 
Parthia,  and  dies  there,  i.  462. 
Demetrius  of  Gadara,  obtains  the  re- 

buildinfir  of  that  city,  i.  475. 
Demetrius  Phalerius,  i.  391  ;  ii.  502 ; 
his  petition  to  king  Philadelphus,  i.393. 
Demetrius  Soter,  made  king  of  Syria,  i. 
422 ;  puts  Antiochus  to  death,  ib. ; 
sends  Bacchides  against  the  Jews,  ib. ; 
his  character,  429 ;  his  letter  to  Jo- 
nathan, 430 ;  is  killed,  432. 


'  Demons,  i.  263. 
Demoteles,  i.  441. 
Diana's  temple  at  Elymais  in  Pema  i 

419. 
Dido,  sister  of  Pygmalion,  ii.  482. 
Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  i.  42, 
Diodorus,  son  of  Jason,  i.  451. 
Diodorus,  or  Trypho,  i.  438. 
Dionysius,  i.471. 
Diophantus,  i.  576. 
Divorce,  causes  of  it,  I  136. 
Doeg,  the  Syrian,  i.  204. 
Dogs ;  it  is  natural  to  them  to  deyow 

the  bones  with  the  flesh,  i.  407. 
Dolabella's  letter  to  the  Ephesians  i» 

favour  of  the  Jews,  i.  488. 
Dolesus,  ii.  354. 

Domitia  kind  to  Joscphus,  ii.  161. 
Domitian,  regent  in  his  father's  absence 

ii.  368 ;  kind  to  Josephus,  161  ;   ex 

pedition  against  the  Germans,  449. 
Domitius  Sabinus,  ii.  393. 
Doris,  Herod's  wife,  i.  494 ;    expelled 

the  court,  ii.  227. 
Dorians  erect  Csesar's  statue  in  a  syna- 
gogue,   ii.    98 ;     Petronius's    edict 

against  them,  99. 
Dortus,  ti.  115* 
Dositheus,  a  Jew,  his  perfidioutneM  u 

626. 
Dositheus,  a  general  of  the  Jews,  ii.502. 
Dove  sem  >ut  of  the  ark,  i.  17* 
Draco's  laws,  ii.  474. 
Drusilla,  a  daughter  of  Agrippa  senior, 

ii.  51 ;  married  to  Azizus,  116;  afl 

terwards  to  Felix,  117. 
Drusus,  her  brother,  ii.  51. 
Drusus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  ii.  58. 

Eagle,  pulled  down  from  the  front  ot 

the  temple,  ii.  19  ;  holding  a  dragon 

in  his  claws,  in  the  Lacedemonian 

seal,  i.  408. 
Earthquake,  wherein  the  followers  of 

Dathan  and  Abiram  were  swallowed 

up,  i.  116. 
Earthquake,  a  very  great  one  in  Judea, 

i.  521. 
Eating  the  sinew  upon  the  hip,  why  ro* 

fused  by  the  Jews,  i.  42. 
Ebutius,  ii.  202 ;  slain,  229. 
Eclipse  of  the  moon,  ii.  29. 
Ecnibalus,  king  ot*  Tyre  ii.  485 
Eglon,  oppresses  the  Israelites    i.  \6| 
Elah  succeeds  Baasha  in  the  kin4{iiluii> 

ofl8rael«i.391 
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Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron,  i.97. 

Eleazar,  the  son  of  Ananias,  high  priest, 
li.  42,  272. 

Eleazar,  the  son  ofDineus,  ii.  114, 11 8. 

Eleazar,  the  son  of  Dodo,  i.  249. 

Eleazar  casts  out  a  demon,  i.  263. 

Eleazar,  the  brother  of  Jdazar,  made 
high  priest,  ii.  37 ;  deprived,  ib. 

Eleazar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus, 
1.  412,  420i;  crushed  to  death  by  an 
elephant,  421. 

Eleazar  of  Massada's  speech  to  his  gar- 
rison, ii.  463. 

Eleazar,  high  priest  in  the  days  of  Jc^ 
shua,  i.  116  ;  dies  155. 

Eleazar,  high  priest  m  the  days  of  Phi. 
ladelphus,  Pref.  i.  vii. ;  i.  394 ;  his 
letter  to  Philadelphus,  ib. ;  dies,  403. 

Eleazar,  the  son  of  Sameas,  his  valour, 
ii.  307. 

Eleazar,  the  son  of  Simon,  ii.  285, 341, 
370, 377. 

Eleazar,  the  companion  of  Simon,  dies, 
ii.  360. 

Eleazar,  commander  of  the  temple,  ii. 
122,  272. 

Eleazar  taken  by  Rufus,  ii.  455. 

Eieutheri  (or  Freemen,)  horsemen  so 
called,  ii.  190. 

Eli,  is  judge  aAer  Samson,  i.  173;  his 
profligate  sons,  175. 

EHashib,  i.  373 ;  dies,  385. 

Elijah,  the  prophet,  i.  292  ;  his  miracles 
for  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  ib. ;  pre- 
sents himself  to  Ahab,  ib. ;  foretells 
rain,  ib. ;  false  prophets  killed  by  his 
order,  295 ;  calls  for  fire  from  hea- 
ven,  305;  taken  up,  306;  his  let- 
ter to  Jehoram,  313. 

Elimelech,  i.  173. 

Elioneus  made  high  priest,  ii.  102. 

Elisha,  the  prophet,  i.  296 ;  his  mira- 
cles,  307,  308  ;  his  death,  321 ;  his 
cure  of  the  fountain,  ii.  357. 

Elkanah,  or  Elcanah,  Samuel's  father, 
i.  175. 

Elon  succeeds  Ibsan,  i.  169 

Pllthemus,  ii.  204. 

Rhileus,  i.  330. 

Knemiea,  when  conquered,  may  be  law- 
fully killed,  i.  309. 

Knoch,  i.  14,  17. 

Enoch  and  Elijah,  translated,  i.  306. 

Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  i.  17". 

Ensigns  of  the  Romans,  ii.  44 ;  sacri- 
fices to  them,  ii.  433. 


Epaphroditus,  his  character,  Pref.  L  vi. 
a  great  friend  of  Josephus,  ii.  161. 

Ephesians,  their  decree  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  i.  491. 

Ephod,  i.  94. 

Epicrates,  i.  452. 

Epicureans,  their  error  concerning  Pro* 
vidence  confuted,  i.  358. 

Epistle  of  Jonathan  the  high  priest,  i. 
441;  of  Philadelphus,  394;  to  E lea- 
zar  the  high  priest,  394 ;  of  Solomon, 
and  Hiram  264 ;  of  Xerxes  to  Es- 
dras,  370;  of  Artaxerxes  to  the 
governors  near  Judea,  383 ;  of  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  to  Ptolemy,  401 ;  of 
the  Samaritans  to  Antiochus,  411 ;  of 
Alexander  Balas  to  Jonathan,  430 ;  of 
Onias  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  432 ; 
of  Demetrius  to  Jonathan  and  the 
Jews,  437 ;  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the 
Roman  magistrates,  485 ;  of  Mark 
Antony  to  the  Tyrians,  495. 

Esaiah,  or  Isaiah,  the  prophet,  i.  333 
ei  seq. ;  his  eulogium,  336  ;  his  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  Assyrians,  335 ; 
concerning  Cyrus,  360 ;  his  prophecy 
concerning  the  temple  of  Onias,  ii 
470. 

Esau,  or  Edom,  i.  44 ;  his  birth,  34. 

Esdras,  i.  370  ;  his  grief  for  the  foreign 
marriages,  372  ;  reads  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses to  the  people,  373  ;  dies,  ib. 

Essen,  or  high  priest's  breast-plate,  i. 
94. 

Essens  honoured  by  Herod,  i.  544  ;  are 
against  swearing,  ii.  248 ;  manners, 
rites,  <\cc.  described,  i.  441  ;  ii.  40, 
247 ;  abstained  from  anointing  them, 
selves  with  oil,  ib. ;  diligence  in  read- 
ing their  sacred  books,  248  ;  Simon 
the  Essen,  an  interpreter  of  dreams, 
37. 

Esther,  i.  377 ;  married  to  the  king,  ib. ; 
concerned  for  the  Jews,  379  ;  invites 
the  king  and  Haman,  380. 

Etham,  i.  278. 

Ethbaal,  or  Ithobalus,  i.  293  ;  ii.  482, 
485. 

Ethi,  or  Ittai,  the  Gittite,  i.  238. 

Ethnarchy,  Simon's,  contracts  thence 
dated,  i.  445. 

Euaratus  of  Cos,  i.  575 ;   ii.  221. 

Euaristus,  Aruntius,  ii.  85. 

Eve  created,  i.  12 ;  her  fall,  13. 

Evil-merodach,  i.  354 ;  ii.  484. 

Euodos,  ii.  58« 
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Eupolemus,  son  of  John,  i.  424. 

Eurycles  slanders  the  sons  of  Herod,  i. 
574 ;  ii.  219 :  he  returns  to  his  own 
country,  221. 

Eutychus,  A^rippa's  charioteer,  ii«  54. 

Eutychus,  Gaius  Caesar's  charioteer,  iL 
95. 

£xorcisms,connposed  by  Solomon,  i.263. 
'  Ezechias,  i.  482. 

Ezekiel  the  prophet,  i.  340,  345 ;  car- 
ried  captive  to  Babylon,  341 ;  his  pro. 
phecy  concerning  the  destruction  of 
the  Jews,  342  ;  his  prophecy  recon- 
ciled to  that  of  Jeremiah,  ib. 

Fabatus,  Caesar's  servant,  ii.  10 ;  He- 
rod's steward,  226. 

Fabius,  governor  of  Damascus,  i.  495  ; 
ii.  188. 

Fabius,  a  centurion,  i.  474. 

Factions,  three  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  372. 

Fadus  (Cuspius,)  i.  547 ;  ii.  104,  256. 

Famine  in  Judea  in  Herod's  reign,  i. 
537;  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  ii. 
109,113;  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  400,406; 
for  Saul's  cruelty  to  the  Gibeonites,  i. 
248  ;  at  Samaria,  452. 

Pannius'a 'decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
i.  488. 

Fannius,  a  pretor,  i.  451  • 

Past  observed  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  day 
on  which  Pompey  took  Jerusalem,  i. 
510. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judea,  ii.  116, 118, 
258  ;  punishes  the  mutineers,  119. 

Festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  102 ;  three 
great  ones,  ii.  47 ;  Roman  guards 
were  posted  at  the  temple,  ii.  256 ; 
immunity^  granted  them  at  those  fes- 
tivals,  i.  431 ;  celebrated  in  shining 
garments,  455  ;  and  on  them  no  man- 
ner of  work,  i.  103 ;  celebnUed  by  the 
Gentiles  in  idleness  and  pleasure,  42 ; 
no  mourning  among  the  Jews  at  such 
times,  373 ;  uor  did  they  then  tra- 
vel far,  460;  Egyptian  women  ap- 
peared at  such  times  in  public,  i.  48 ; 
wood  carried  on  a  festival  day  for  the 
altar,  ii.  274 ;  festival  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  by  Judas  Macca- 
beus, i.  416. 

^accus  (Norbanns,)  proconsul,  i.  563 ; 
president  of  Syria,  ii.  53. 

Flesh  of  horses,  mules,  dec,  forbidden 
to  be  brought  within  the  walla  of  Je- 
msalem,  i.  402. 
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Florus  (Gessius,)  ii.  42,  123;  is  the 
cause  of  the  Jewish  war,  126,  130, 
261,  e/  seq,;  is  derided  by  the  people, 
263;  plunders  the  city,  ib;  calum- 
niates the  Jews,  266. 

Fonteius  Agrippa  killed,  ii.  449. 

Fountain  near  Jericho,  ii.  356 ;  is  coro^ 
by  Elisha,  357 ;  its  wonderful  virtue; 
ib. 

Fronto,  ii  427,  440. 

Fulvia,  a  lady,  defrauded  of  her  money 
by  a  Jew,  ii.  46. 

Furius,  i.  474 ;  li.  178. 

Gaal  protects  the  Shechemites  agains* 
Abimelech,  i.  167. 

Gabinius,  i.  471,473;  ii.  177;  is  made 
president  of  Syria,  i.  476  ;  iL  179. 

Gad,  the  prophet,  i.  251. 

Gadara  taken  by  Vespasian,  ii.  354. 

Gaddis  (John)  i.  427. 

Galadens,  their  queen  Laodice,  i.  460. 

Galba  succeeds  Nero,  ii.  359  ;  is  mur 
dered,  ib. 

Galilee  comes  under  the  Roman  domi* 
nion,  ii.  327,334. 

Gallicanus,  ii.  314. 

Galls  become  Herod's  life-guards,  ii. 
205. 

Gallus  (JEVmb,)  i.  539. 

Gallus  (Cestius,)  ii.  145,  261. 

Gallus,  a  centurion,  ii.  329. 

Gallus  (Rubrius,^  ii.  449. 

Gamala  besieged,  fi.  327,  et  sea. 

Games  of  the  circus,  ii.  76 ;  Olympic 
games  restored,  i.  561 ;  Cseaareaii 
games  instituted,  534,  561 ;  ii.  208, 
ordained  by  Titus  on  the  birth-days 
of  his  father  and  brother,  ii.  445. 

Gaza  demolished,  i.  460. 

Gazeans  grievously  punished  by  Jona- 
than, i.  440. 

Gemellus  (Tiberius,)  ii.  58. 

Gemelius,  Herod's  friend,  expelled  his 
court,  i.  669. 

Geometry  invented  by  the  long-liveA 
patriarchs,  i.  18. 

Gerizzim,  its  temple  demolished,  i.450i. 

Germanicus,  father  ofCaiu8,ii.  58;  senl 

/'  into  the  east,  44 ;  poisoned  byPi80,ib 

Germans  mutiny,  ii.  448 ;  a  German's 
predictions  concerning  Agrippa,  iv 
57. 

GianU,  i.  108, 156. 

Gibeath,  rape  at,  i.  158. 

Gibeonites,  by  a  wile,  make  a  covtnaai 
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I.  149 ;  their  fraud  punished,  ib. ; 
they  are  satisfied  for  the  attempt  of 
Saul  to  slay  them»  248. 

Gideon's  stratagem,  i.  165 ;  he  dies,  166. 

Glaphyra  mamed  to  Alexander,  i.  551, 
566  ;  her  enmity  with  Salome,  ib, ; 
ii.  214 ;  her  lamentation  when  her 
husband  was  put  in  chains,  i.  576 ;  is 
sent  back  a  widow,  ii.  6  ;  afterwards 
married  to  Juba,  and  then  to  Arche- 
laus,  37 ;  her  dream,  and  death,  ib. 

God  (the  true  God,)  his  presence  in  the 
tabernacle,  i.  98  ;  judged  to  be  only 
the  god  of  the  hills  by  the  Syrians, 
298 ;  discovers  his  ineffable  name  to 
Moses,  70. 

Gods  of  Laban  stolen,  i.  40  ;  of  Cutha, 
brought  to  Samaria,  i.  381 ;  of  the 
AmaTekites,  worshiped  by  Amaziah, 
322 ;  of  the  heathen,  not  to  be  cursed 
or  blasphemed,  132 ;  ii.  518 ;  BeeK 
.zebub,  the  god  of  flies,  i.  305. 

Goliath  of  Gath  challenges  the  Jews  to 
a  single  combat,  i.  197 ;  is  slain  by 
David,  198. 

Gorgias  is  put  to  flight,  i.  415 ;  has  bet- 
ter success,  418. 

Gorion  and  Simeon  exhort  the  people 
to  attack  the  mutineers,  ii.  337 ;  put 
to  death,  350. 

Gratus,  ii.  55;  puts  Simon  to  death,  30; 
meets  Varus,  243  ;  discovers  Clau- 
dius,  and  brings  him  out  to  be  empe- 
ror, 91, 

Greeks  put  Hebrew  names  into  their 
own  form,  i.  21. 

Hadad,  king,  i.  228. 

Hadad,  or  Hadar,  becomes  Solomon's 
enemy,  i.  280. 

Hadadezer,  or  Hadarezer,  i.  280. 

Hagar  and  Ishmael  are  sent  away  by 
Abraham,  i.  29. 

Haggai,  a  prophe*,  i.  369  ;  he  and  Ze- 
cnariah  encourage  the  Jews  to  re- 
build their  temple,  368. 

Halicamassians'  decree  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  i.  490. 

Haman,  an  enemy  of  the  Jews,  i.  398  ; 
his  edict  against  the  Jews,  ib. ;  he 
orders  a  gibbet  to  be  erected  for  Mor- 
flecai,  381  ;  is  obliged  to  honour 
Mordecai,  ib. ;  the  edict  is  contra- 
dicted, 382  ;  he  is  hanged,  ib. 

Harlots  excluded  from  raarriagts,  i.  135* 

Uatach,  or  Acratheus,  i.  379* 


Hazael,  i.  296,  312 ;  he  plunders  in. 
dea,  319  ;  he  dies,  321. 

Hebrews  twice  carried  captives  beyond 
Euphrates,  i.  349  ;  thought  by  some 
to  have  come  originally  from  Egypt, 
60 ;  not  put  to  servile  labour,  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  276 ;  of  those  He- 
brews that  came  to  offer  their  sacri- 
fices  from  beyond  Euphrates,  110; 
fight  the  Canaanites  against  Moses's 
order.  111  ;  ten  tribes  lived  beyond 
Euphrates,  i.  371 ;  language  and  cba. 
racter  came  near  to  the  Syriac,  391 ; 
nouns  have  all  the  same  formation, 
21  ;  have  but  one  temple  and  altar, 
131 ;  met  at  Shiloh  thrice  in  a  year, 
160 ;  only  the  two  tribes  under  the 
Roman  dominion,  371  ;  their  ¥rise 
men  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  263. 

Helcias  the  Great,  ii.  64. 

Helcias,  treasurer,  ii.  121. 

Helena,  queen,  embraces  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion,  ii.  106;  goes  to  Jerusalem, 
109;  buried  there,  112. 

Herennius  Capito,  ii.  53. 

Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  i.  479 ,  ii. 
182 ;  began  to  rule  in  Galilee  in  his 
15th  [25th]  year,  i.  482 ;  puts  Eze. 
chias,  and  other  robbers,  to  death, 
483  ;  be'ng. accused  for  it,  he  takes 
his  trial,  i.  483 ;  ii.  185 ;  escapes, 
i.  484  ;  goes  to  Sextus  Csesar,  and  is 
made  governor  of  Celesyria,  ib. ;  is 
in  favour  with  the  Romans,  492; 
made  procurator  or  governor  of  Sy- 
ria, ii.  186;  puts  Msdichus  to  death, 
ib. ;  beats  Antigonus,  i.  494  ;  bribes 
Mark  Antony,  495 ;  impeached  by  the 
Jews,  but  made  a  tetrarch  by  Antony, 
496, 497 ;  gets  the  better  of  the  Jews, 
ib. ;  escapes  the  snares  of  the  Par. 
thians,  499 ;  accidents  of  his  (light, ii. 
191;  goes  to  Egypt,  thence  to  Rhodes, 
and  thence  to  Rome,  i.  501 ;  ii.  192; 
ma<Ie  king  by  the  Romar  senate,  i. 
502;  ii.  193;  sails  back  to  Judea, 
and  fights  against  Antigonus,  i.  50^; 
takes  Joppa,  and  besieges  Jerusalem, 
503 ;  ii.  194 ;  takes Sepphorit^  i.  504 , 
conquers  his  enemies,  ib. ;  joins  his 
troops  with  Antony's,  at  the  siege  of 
Samosata,  506 ;  is  providentially  de 
livered,  ib.;  defeats  Pappus,  507; 
besieges  Jerusalem,  takes  it,  makes 
Antigonus  prisoner,  and  sends  him  in 
chains  to  Antony,  508 ;  ii.  200  ;  pro 
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motes  his  friends,  and  destroys  those 
of  Anligonus,  i.  51 1 ;  marries  the  fa* 
mousMariamne,513;  ii.  199;  causes 
his  wife's  brother  Aristobtilus  to  be 
drowned,  516 ;  is  summoned  to  take 
his  thai  for  it,  517 ;  brings  Antony 
over  to  his  interest  by  bribes,  ib. ;  puts 
Joseph  to  death,  518  ;  is  solicited  to 
adultery  by  Cleopatra,  517 ;  makes 
war  against  the  Arabians,  520;  ii.  202 ; 
his  speech  to  the  army  in  distress,  i. 
622  ;  ii.  203  ;  beats  the  Arabians,  i. 
624;  ii.  204;  puts  Uyrcanus  to  death, 
i.  52G  ^  his  commentaries,  ib. ;  or- 
ders Meuriamne  to  be  put  to  death,  if 
he  himself  come  to  an  ill  end,  527 ; 
his  presence  of  mind  before  Augustus, 
ib. ;  is  confirmed  in  his  kingdom,  528 ; 
entertains  Caesar  magnificently,  ib. ; 
receives  more  favours  from  Ccesar, 
and  has  his  dominions  enlarged,  529 ; 
ii.  205 ;  puts  Mariamne  to  death,  ii. 
211 ;  is  very  uneasy  at  her  death,  i. 
531 ;  ii.  211 ;  is  afflicted  with  a  kind 
of  madness,  ii.  18,  233;  departs  from 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews, 
i.  534 ;  builds  theatres,  and  exhibits 
shows,  ib. ;  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
535 ;  builds  a  temple  at  Samaria,  537; 
a  palace  at  Jerusalem,  539 ;  and  a 
citadel,  ib. ;  relieves  the  people  in  a 
famine,  538 ;  marries  Simon's  daugh- 
ter,539 ;  his  policy,  ib. ;  builds  Cssa- 
rea,  540 ;  sends  his  sons  to  Rome,  541 ; 
builds  a  temple  to  Cassar,  543 ;  eases 
the  people  of  a  third  part  of  their 
taxes,  ib. ;  forbids  them  to  meet  pri. 
vately,  ib. ;  keeps  spies,  and  becomes 
one  himself,  544 ;  honours  the  Essens, 
ib. ;  rebuilds  the  temple,  545 ;  ii.206; 
makes  a  new  law  concerning  thieves, 
i.  550 ;  goes  to  Caesar,  brings  home 
his  sons,  and  marries  tiiem,  ib.,  551  ; 
entertains  Marcus  Agrippa,  551  ;  is 
in  great  favour  with  Agrippa,  ib. ; 
oases  his  subjects  of  the  fourth 
part  of  their  taxes,  555  ;  quarrels  in 
his  family,  ib. ;  favours  Antipatcr, 
650;  impeaches  his  sons  at  Rome, 
557 ;  is  reconciled  to  them,  560 ;  ii. 
212  ;  celebrates  games  in  honour  of 
Csesar,  i.  561 ;  builds  towns  and  Cas- 
tles, ib. ;  builds  Apollo's  temple,  and 
renews  the  Olympic  games,  562 ;  ii. 
207 ;  his  temper  described,  i.  562 ; 
opens  David's  sepulchre,  565;  sus. 
7»» 


pects  his  kindred,  ib. ;  is  accused  by 
Sylleus,  574  ;  his  cruelty  to  his  sons, 
579 ;  accuses  them  in  a  council,  ib  ; 
orders  them  16  be  strangled,  681 ; 
provides  for  their  children,  ii.  6  ;  hit 
wives  and  children,  7,  61 ;  contracts 
marriages  for  Mariamne's  chiidren, 
7,  223 ;  alters  those  contracts,  224 ; 
sends  Antipater  to  Caesar,  9,  225 ;  is 
made  to  believe  that  hit  brother  was 
poisoned,  10,  226 ;  finds  the  poison 
was  for  himself,  ii  227 ;  tries  Anti- 
pater, and  puts  him  m  chams,  12; 
his  bitterness  in  his  old  ace,  18, 
makes  his  will,  ib. ;  his  terrible  sick- 
ness, 20,  233  ;  his  or^er  for  murder, 
ing  the  principal  of  the  Jews,  21  ;  at- 
tempts to  murder  himself,  22 ;  alters 
his  will,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. ;  his 
death  and  burial,  23,  235 ;  his  will 
opened  and  read,  23;  not  to  take 
place  till  confirmed  by  Csesar,  ib. 

Herod,  son  of  Herod,  made  tetrarch,ii. 
41,  61,  251 ;  builds  towns  in  honour 
of  Csesar,  252 ;  sends  a  letter  to  Cs- 
sar,  49 ;  makes  war  upon  Aretas,  ib.; 
is  banished,  253. 

Herod,  Agrippa  senior's  brother,  ii.  113; 
marries  Mariamne,  52  ;  has  the  pow- 
er over  the  temple  given  him  by  Clau- 
dius, 106;  his  death  and  children, 
113,  256. 

Herodias  envies  Agrippa's  royal  digni- 
ty, ii.  61,  253  ;  follows  her  husband 
in  his  banishment,  62 ;  married  to 
Herod,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  52  ; 
aAerward  married  to  Herod,  the  for. 
mer  husband's  brother,  53. 

Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  i.  328  ;  his 
speech  to  his  people,  ib. ;  his  solemn 
celebration  of  the  passover,  329 ; 
makes  war  upon  the  Philistines,  ib. ; 
defends  himself  from  Sennacherib, 
332;  recovers  from  sickness,  335; 
dies,  336. 

Hiram,  David's  friend,  i.  224 :  sends 
ambassadors  to  Solomon,  263. 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  ii.  481 . 

Hophni,  i.  176  ;  is  slain,  177. 

Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  i.  39®  •  K«  *^ 
made  a  prisoner,  330 

House  of  the  forest  of  Leoanon,  i.  27* 

Huldah  the  prophetess,  i.  338. 

Human  sacrifice,  i.  307. 

Hushai,  i.  239,  et  seq. 

Hymns  <;omposc(I  by  David.  ..  249 
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Hyrcanas,  son  of  Joseph,  i.  405 ;  his 
artful  invention,  406 ;  sent  to  Ptolemy, 
and  kindly  received,  407;  actions  and 
death,  407,  409. 

Ifyrcanus  (John,)  son  of  Simon,  escapes 
being  slain,  i.  447 ;  attacks  Ptolemy, 
448 ;  ii.  ^68 ;  is  made  hiffh  priest,  i. 
448  ;  ii»  168 ;  is  besieged  by  Antio- 
chus,  i.  448;  buys  a  peace,  449; 
marches  into  Syria,  recovers  the  towns 
that  had  been  taken,  and  renews  the 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  450 ;  takes 
Samaria,  and  demolishes  it,  452  ;  his 
intercourse  with  God,  ib. ;  his  dream, 
456  ;  was  ethnarch,  high  priest,  and 
prophet,  ii.  169 ;  his  death,  and  eulo- 
gium,  i.  454. 

llyrcanus  II,  made  high  priest,  i.  465 ; 
ii.  174 ;  agrees  to  leave  the  civil  go- 
vernment to  his  brother,  i.  468 ;  his 
inactive  genius,  and  why  he  fled  to 
Aretas,  469  ;  tries  to  bribe  Scaurus, 
471 ;  pleads  against  his  brother  before 
Pompey,  472;  recovers  the  high 
priesthood,  475 ;  conflrmed  therein 
by  Caesar,  481 ;  ii.  183 ;  honoured  by 
the  Romans  and  Athenians,  i.  481 ;  ta. 
ken  prisoner,  and  his  ears  cut  of!*,  500; 
released  by  the  Parthians,  and  returns 
to  Herod,  512;  perfidiously  treated, 
and  put  to  death,  ib. ;  ii.  210. 

Jarel,  i.  14. 

Jabesh  Gilead  demolished,  i.  159. 

Jabin  enslaves  the  Israelites,  i.  163. 

Jacimus,  or  Alcimus,  i.  422. 

Jacob  boru,  i.  34 ;  contracts  with  Laban 
for  Rachel,  38  ;  wrestles  with  an  an. 
gel,  42  ;  his  sons,  43  ;  privately  de- 
parts from  Laban,  40 ;  his  posterity 
when  he  went  into  Egypt,  60 ;  sends 
Benjamin  toEgypt,  55;  meetsEsau,42. 

Jacob,  an  Idumean,  betrays  his  country, 
ii.  360. 

Jadus,  or  Jadua,  high  priest,  i.  386  ; 
meets  Alexander,  387 ;  dies,  389. 

Jadon,  i.  283  ;  killed  by  a  Hon,  284. 

Jael  kills  Sisera,  i.  163. 

Jahazaleel,  the  prophet,  i.  304. 

James,  the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ, 
stoned,  ii.  122 

«iaphet,  i.  19 ;  what  countries  his  sons 
possessed,  22. 

Jason,  or  Jesus,  i.  409. 

Jason,  son  of  Eleazar,  i  424* 

lavan,  i.  20 


Ibis  deetroys  serpents,  i.  67. 

Ibzan,  judge  after  Jephtha,  i.  16if.  . 

Ide,  ii.  45 ;  is  crucified,  46. 

Idumeans,  i.417;  iu34l^etseq.;  refim 
to  give  the  Israelites  passage,  i.  119 
turn  Jews,  i.  450 ;  are  but  half  Jews, 
503 ;  Koze  their  former  idol,  532 , 
celebrate  the  Jewish  festivals,  ii.  28. 

Jehoahaz,  king  of  Judah,  i.  340 ;  he 
dies  in  Egypt,  ib. 

Jehoahaz,  son  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel, 
i.  319,  320. 

Jehoash  saved,  i.  317;  made  king,  318, 
murdered,  320. 

Jehoiachin,  or  Jeconiah,  i.  341. 

Jehoiakim,  rebels  against  the  Babylo- 
nians,  i.  340 ;  is  slain  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  cast  out  of  the  gate,  341. 

Jehonadab,  i.  316. 

Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  i.  313. 

Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  his  expedition 
against  the  Moabites,  i.  306  ;  his  dis. 
temper  and  death,  313. 

Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  i.  300 ;  par- 
doned  for  an  alliance  with  Ahab,  i.  303; 
his  fleet  broken,  304  ;  his  death,  307. 

Jehoshebah,  i.  317. 

Jehu,  i.  296  ;  is  made  king  of  Israel,  i. 
314;  his  actions,  315,  e/«e^.;  putji 
Baal's  priests  to  death,  316 ;  dies,  319. 

Jehu,  the  prophet,  i.  290. 

Jephtha  puts  the  Ammonites  to  flight, i 
168;  sacrifices  his  daughter,  169, 
makes  a  great  slaughter  among  the 
Ephraimites,  ib. 

Jeremiah,  i.  340 ;  his  lamentations  oo 
the  death  of  Josiah,  ib. ;  his  prophe- 
cy against  Jerusalem,  341 ;  his  scnb« 
Baruch,  ib. ;  is  accused  and  dis- 
charged, ib. ;  his  prophecy  read  io 
the  temple,  and  his  roll  burnt,  ib. ;  his 
prophecy  of  the  Jews'  release  from 
captivity,  343 ;  he  is  thrown  into  tlia 
dungeon,  ib. ;  is  led  with  Baruch,  in 
Judea,  347. 

Jericho  taken,  i.  146;  its  rebuilder 
cursed,  147 ;  it  is  plundered  by  ths 
Romans,  i.  504. 

Jeroboam  conspires  against  Solomon,  i. 
280 ;  made  king  of  the  ten  tribes, 
282 ;  erects  golden  calves,  ib. ;  hie 
hand  withered,  283 ;  his  expedition 
against  Abijah,  288 ;  dies,  289. 

Jeroboam  II,  makes  war  against  the  Sy 
rians,  i.323;  dies,  324. 

Jerusalem   taken  by  David,  i.  224 « 
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whence  that  name  derived,  225 ;  ta- 
ken  by  the  Babylonians,  i.  345, 346 ; 
by  Pompey  474  ;  by  Herod  and  So- 
sius,  509  ;  by  Ptolemy,  i.  390 ;  how 
many  times  taken,  ii.  441  ;  made  tri- 
butary  to  the  Romans,  i.  475 ;  levelled 
with  the  ground,  ii.  442 ;  declared 
holy,  inviolable,  and  free  by  Deme- 
thus,  i.  431 ;  two  citadels  therein, 
532  ;  who  first  buih  it,  ii.  441 ;  situ- 
ated  in  the  middle  of  Judea,  296 ;  set 
on  fire  by  the  Romans,  439 ;  a  fast 
kept  there  yearly,  i.  510;  as  also 
when  it  was  taken  by  Pompey,  and  by 
Herod  and  Sosius,  474,  510  ;  a  Jebu. 
«ite  king  of  Jerusalem,  with  four  others, 
make  war  on  the  Gibeonites,  i.  149 ; 
are  put  to  flight  by  Joshua,  ib. ;  Je. 
nisalem  described,  ii.  379,  488. 

lesse,  father  of  David,  i.  195. 

Jesus  Christ,  a  testimony  to  him,  ii.  45. 

Jesus,  son  of  Phabet,  deprived  of  the 
priesthood,  i.  539. 

Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  his  ominous  cla- 
mour  and  death,  ii.  431,  et  seq. 

Fesus  or  Jason,  i.  409. 

Jesus,  the  son  of  Sapphias,  governor  of 
Tiberias,  ii.  133,  139,  285. 

lesus,  brother  of  Onias,  deprived  of  the 
high  priesthood,  i.  514. 

Jesus,  the  eldest  priest  afler  Ananus,  ii. 
342, 347 ;  his  speech  to  the  Idumeans, 
342. 

Jesus,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  i.  109 ; 
successor  of  Moses,  130 ;  commands 
the  Israelites  against  the  Amalekites, 
64;  prophecies  in  the  lifetime  of  Mo- 
ses, 142  ;  leads  the  Israelites  to  Jor- 
dan, 144 ;  consults  about  the  parti- 
tion of  tlie  land,  151  ;  his  speech  to 
the  two  tribes  and  half,  152;  his 
death,  155. 

Jesus,  son  of  Saphat,  ringleader  of  rob. 
hers,  ii.  139,  320. 

Jethro,  the  Midianite,  i.  156. 

Jews,  governed  by  Aristocracy,  i.  476 ; 
ii.  181 ;  priests  careful  to  marry  ac 
cording  to  their  law,  475 ;  in  danger 
at  Antioch,  447 ;  at  Ecbatana  ne<ir 
Galilee,  ii.  132;  cut  off  at  C;esarea, 
276  ;  at  Scythopolis,  277  ;  in  factions 
on  account  of  the  priesthood,  i.  409 ; 
killed  on  the  Sabbath,  412  ;  Jews  be- 
yond  Euphrates,  512  ;  at  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  453 ;  go  to  war 
under  Alexander  the  Great,  888 ;  car- 


lied  into  Egypt  by  Ptolemy,  391 ;  ba 
nished  Rome,  ii.  46  ;  desire  to  be  a 
Roman  province,  34  ;  favoured  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  i.  400  ;  by  Vespa* 
sian  and  Titus,  ib. ;  by  Marcus  Agrip. 
pa,  ib. ;  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 401  - 
shut  up  in  the  Hippodrome,  but  re* 
leased,  ii.  23 ;  pray  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Spartans,  i.  441 ;  Antiochus  accu- 
ses his  own  father,  446 ;  privileges 
granted  them  by  the  kings  of  Asia, 
i.  563 ;  Egyptians  and  Tyrians  chief- 
ly hated  the  Jews,  ii.  478 ;  Demetrius 
remits  part  of  the  tribute,  i.  431  ; 
Jews  at  Alexandria  allowed  an  eth- 
narch,  478  ;  allowed  to  gather  their 
sacred  collections  at  Rome,  487 ;  de- 
rived from  the  same  origin  with  the 
Spartans,  408 ;  have  their  own  laws 
under  Alexander  the  Great,  i.  388  ; 
prohibited  to  meddle  with  foreign  we- 
men,  405;  tenacious  of  their  laws,  ii. 
487 ;  numerous  at  Alexandria,  478 ;  at 
Babylon,  512;  form  of  their  govern- 
ment, 370  ;  quarrel  with  the  Syrians 
about  privileges,  ii.  120  ;  their  mar- 
riages, ii.  515;  had  a  synagogue  at 
Antioch,  446;  privileges  under  the 
Romans,  i.  552 ;  send  an  embassy 
against  Archelaus,  ii.  32  ;  the  Asiatic 
Jews  send  an  embassy  to  Cffisur,  i. 
503  ;  great  slaughter  of  Jews,  ii.  73, 
391, 467  ;  calamities  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  Babylonia,  ii.  67 ;  antiquity  of 
their  rites,  i.  553,  etseq.;  towns  in  Sy- 
ria, PhoHuicia,  and  Idumea,  belong- 
ing to  them,  463. 

Jezebel,  Ahab's  wife,  i.  292  ;  is  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs,  i.  315. 

Images,  or  brazen  oxen,  not  lawtul  to 
be  made  by  Solomon,  i.  279 ;  images 
of  animals  are  against  the  law,  i.  535, 
540 ;  to  set  them  up,  or  consecrate 
them,  forbidden,  i.  90. 

Incense  only  to  be  offered  by  the  poste- 
rity of  Aaron,  i.  325. 

Infants  murdered  in  Egypt,  i.  63. 

Joab,  i.  219;  takes  the  citadel  of  Jeru- 
salem, 224 ;  conspires,  253. 

Joathan,  or  Jotham,  i.  260,  346. 

Joazar,  high  priest,  li.  20,  39,  41 :  do* 
prived  by  Archelaus,  ib. 

John  (Baptist)  killed  by  Herod,  lu  50. 

John,  the  son  of  Dorcas,  ii.  336. 

John  (Gaddis,)  is  killed,  i.  427. 

John,  son  of  L«vi,  rebuilds  Gisdiala,  tt 
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132, 287 ;  enemy  to  Josephus,  134, 
287 ;  akns  at  absolute  doininion,S34, 
362, 

John,  son  of  Judas,  high  priest,  murders 
his  brother  in  the  temple,  385. 

John,  captain  of  the  idumeans,  killed, 
ii.  390. 

John,  or  Johanan,  son  of  Kareah,  i,  847 ; 
pursues  after  Ishmael,  348. 

Joktan>  i.  22. 

Jonadab,  i.  325,286;  he  kills  a  giant,  248. 

Jonas,  the  prophet,  i.  323. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus,  ii.  99 ;  refu- 
ses  the  high  priesthood,  ib. ;  his  ac- 
tions,  258,  et  seq. ;  is  murdered,  259. 

Jonathan,  called  Apphus,  the  Macca- 
bee,  i.  412 ;  makes  a  league  with  An- 
tiochus,  ii.  168;  is  surprised  and 
killed,  ib. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  beats  a  garrison 
of  the  Philistines,  i.  188;  reconciles 
Saul  to  David,  200  ;  his  conference 
with  David,  202  ;  slain  in  battle,  216. 

Jonathan,  a  Sadducee,  provokes  JJyrca- 
nus  against  the  Pharisees,  i.  453. 

fonathan,  a  Jew,  challenges  the  Romans 
to  single  combat,  ii.  422 ;  is  killed  by 
Prisons,  ib. 

Jonathan,  a  ringleader  of  the  Sicarii,  ii. 
470. 

Jonathan,  high  priest,  murdered,  ii.  118. 

Jonathan,  the  Maccabee,  commander  of 
the  Jews,  i.  427 ;  with  his  brother  Si- 
mon defeats  the  Nabateans,  428  ; 
makes  peace  with  Bacchides,  429  ; 
restores  divine  worship,  430 ;  defeats 
Demetnus  8  captains,  440  ;  renews 
the  league  with  the  Romans  and  Spar- 
tans,  ib ;  his  letter  to  the  Spartans, 
441  ;  killed  by  Trypho,  445. 

Joppa  taken  by  the  Romans,  ii.  280 ; 

•   demolished,  319. 

Joseph  Cabi,  high  priest,  ii.  121 ;  is 
deprived,  ib. 

Joseph,  son  of  Camus,  made  high  priest, 
ii.  106;  deprived,  113. 

Joseph,  (Caiaphas)  made  high  priest, 
li.  42  ;  deprived,  48. 

Joseph,  son  of  a  female  physician,  stirs 
up  a  sedition,  ii.  142. 

Joseph,  son  of  Daleus,  ii.  430. 

Joseph,  a  treasurer,  i.  527. 

Joseph,  Herod's  uncle,  i.  517 ;  married 
Salome,  ii.  210 ;  discovers  his  in- 
junction to  kill  Mariamne,  is  put  to 
deatn,  i.  517,  518  ;  ii.  210,  211. 


Joseph,  son  of  Teniae,  leproaches  hi; 
uncle,  i.  403;  soul  to  Ptolmey^ 
ib. ;  his  tax-gatherer,  404 ;  goes  Ui 
Syria,  405 ;  his  wealth  and  children, 
ib. ;  dies,  408. 

Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  his  dreams,  i.  45; 
sold  to  the  Ishmaelites,  47 ;  his  chat 
tity,  48;  put  in  prison,  49  ;  released. 
5]  ;  discovers  bis  brethren,  53 ;  tries 
them,  56  ;  discovers  himself,  58  ;  hii 
death,  62. 

Joeephus  made  govem<Nr  of  Galilee,  ii 
285  ;  his  danger  at  TaHehese,  288 ; 
reduces  Tiberias,  290;  is  in  great 
danger  again,  406 ;  his  mother  la- 
ments him  as  dead,  ib. ;  bis  speech 
to  the  Tarichesns,  ii.  189  ;  his  stra- 
tagems, 140,  145;  escapes  a  great 
danger,  ii.  139 ;  goes  to  Tiberias, 
141 ;  his  wonderful  dream,  144 ;  goei 
to  Tarichese,  150;  his  faUier  put  in 
chains,  408 ;  his  love  to  his  country. 
430.;  is  betrayed,  314 ;  surrenders  to 
Nicanor,  315 ;  speech  to  his  compa 
nions,  ib. ;  is  in  danger  of  his  life, 
316 ;  advises  the  casting  of  lots,  317 , 
carried  to  Vespasian,  ib. ;  speech  to 
Vespasian,  ib. ;  honoured  by  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus,  160,  318  ;  by  Donu- 
tisn  and  Domitia,  161  ;  is  set  at  li 
berty,  367 ;  advises  the  Jews  to  sur 
render,  395,  417 ;  accused  of  con- 
spiracy, 471 ;  Titus  gives  him  landf 
in  Judea,  161  ;  had  three  wives,  ib. 
his  children,  ib. ;  was  greatly  skiileo 
in  learning,  127;  wasarharisee,  129 
goes  to  Rome,  ib. ;  frees  the  Sep- 
phorites  from  fear,  131 ;  stays  in  Ga- 
lilee,  133;  his  moderation,  ib. ;  when 
he  finished  the  Antiquities,  ii.  127 
when  he  was  born,  128 ;  appeals  to 
Vespasian,  Titus,  and  others,  for  the 
truth  of  his  history,  477. 

Joshua  son  of  Nun.     See  Jesus. 

Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  his  piety,  i.  338 
his  death,  339. 

Jotapata,  besieged  and  demolished,  iL 
303  et  seq. 

Jotham,  his  parable,  i.  166. 

Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  his  death,  i 
326. 

Ireneus  the  pleader,  ii.  26. 

Isaac,  i.  27. 

Isaiah.     See  Esaiah. 

Ishbosheth  is  made  king,  i.  219 :  waur 
dered  by  treachery,  222 


Ishinae]^  t.  27. 

Ishmael,  murders  Gedaliah,  i.  348. 

Isis,  her  temple  polluted  and  demo- 
lished, iu  46. 

Israelites  carried  captive  into  Media 
and  Perflia,  i.  330. 

latob,  or  Ishtob,  king,  i.  231. 

[thamar,  i.  07;  his  family  loses  the 
high  priesthood,  260. 

Jubal,  i.  14. 

Jubilee,  i.  106. 

Jucundus  calumniates  Alexander,  i. 
575. 

Jucundus,  captain  of  horse,  ii.  262 

Judadas,  or  Sedan,  i.  22. 

Judas,  the  Essene,  i.  445 ;  ii.  171. 

Judas,  a  Galilean,  author  of  a  fourth 
sect  among  the  Jews,  ii.  39, 41,  247* 

Judas,  son  of  Jairus,  is  slain,  ii.  456. 

Judas,  the  Maccabee,  i.  412  ;  succeeds 
his  father,  413 ;  ii.  167 ;  speech  to 
his  men  before  a  battle,  i.  414 ;  is 
victor,  415 ;  comes  to  Jerusalem, 
and  restores  the  temple  worship,  416 ; 
takes  vengeance  on  the  Idumeans 
and  others,  417 ;  besieges  the  cita^ 
del  at  Jerusalem,  420;  made  high 
priest,  424;  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans,  ib. ;  fights  Bacchides,  425  ;  is 
killed,  ib. 

Judas,  son  of  Saripheus,  or  Sepphoretis, 
li.  18,  234. 

Judas,  son  of  Ezekias,  ringleader  of  the 
robbers,  ii.  30,  242. 

Judea,  it  begins  at  Corese,  i.  472 ;  a 
great  earthquake  in,  521  ;  its  fertility, 
ii.  488  ;  its  description,  295 ;  length, 
breadth,  and  limits,  296  ;  but  lately 
known  to  the  Greeks,  478 ;  annexed 
to  Syria,  ii.  39 ;  parted  into  five  ju- 
risdictions,  i.  476 ;  made  tributary  to 
the  Romans,  475. 

Judges  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  370. 

Judges  of  the  council  in  Syria  and  Phcs- 
nicia,  i.  365  *  seven  inferior  Judges 
in  every  city,  but  an  appeal  from 
them  to  the  great  Sanhedrim  at  Je- 
rusalem, i.  132,  133. 

Julian  of  Bithynia,  ii.  416. 

Justus  of  Tiberias,  ii.  154;  when  he 
published  his  history,  156;  condemned 
by  Vespasian,  but  saved,  154. 

Justus,  son  of  Pistus,  stirs  up  sedition, 
ii.  131. 

b^tcs,  embraces  the  Jewish  religion,  ii. 
106;  is  circumcised,  106;  succeeds 
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M ouobazus,  107 ,  dies,  1 12  ;  his  chil 
dren  and  brethren  besieged  in  Jeni« 
salem,  435. 

Ketttbah,  Abraham's  wife,  i.  S2. 
King  Solomon's  palace,  i.  272* 
Kings  of  David's  race,  i.  345. 
Kittim,  or  Cethim,  i.  21. 
Korah  raises  a  sedition,  i.  113;  penshea 
with  his  folk)wer8,  116. 

Laban,  his  fraud,  i.  39. 

Laborosoarchod,  or  LabosordacuSi  i 
354 ;  ii.  184. 

Lamech,  i.  14. 

Languages  confounded,  i.  20. 

Laodiceans,  their  letter  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  i.  489. 

Laws  given  the  Israelites  upon  Mount 
Sinai,  i.  87,  129 ;  to  be  read  on  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  132 ;  to  bf 
learned  by  children,  ib. ;  order  a  re 
bellious  son  to  be  stoned,  i.  580 ; 
martial  laws,  ii.  516  ;  the  tables  of  the 
law,  i.  88 ;  law  of  Moses  translated 
into  Greek,  Pref.  i.  vii.  891 ;  law 
made  by  Herod  to  sell  thieves,  550 ; 
law  carried  in  triumph  at  Rome,  ii. 
453,  and  note, 

Lentulus's  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
i.488. 

Lepidus  killed  by  Cains,  ii.  75. 

Leprous  persons  obtain  places  of  ho- 
nour, i.  105 ;  are  to  live  out  of  cities, 
i.  311. 

Letters  of  Solomon,  and  Hiram,  and  the 
Tyrians,  i.  264  ;  of  Xerxes  to  Ezta, 
370  ;  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  governors 
near  Judea,  383 ;  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  to  Ptolemy,  401 ;  of  the  Sama. 
ritans  to  Antiochus,  411 ;  of  Alexan- 
der Balas  to  Jonathan,  430 ;  of  Oni- 
as  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  432 ; 
of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  to  Onias^ 
433 ;  of  Demetrius  to  Jonathan  and 
the  Jewa,  437 ,  of  Julius  Caesar  to 
the  Roman  magistrates,  and  to  the 
Sidonians,  485;  of  Mark  Antony  to 
the  Tyrians,  495. 

Levites  exempted  from  military  func 
tions,  i.  106 

Levite's  concubine  abused,  i.  158. 

Levitical  tribe  consecrated,  i.  1114, 
their  allowance,  and  how  many  cihes 
belonged  to  them,  118. 

Liberius  Maximus,  ii.  450 
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Liberty  granted  the  Jews  by  Demetrius^ 

i.  431. 
Libya,  i.  23. 

Longinus's  bravery,  ii.  392. 
f  4ongu8  kills  himself,  ii.  423 
Lot,  i.  23.  his  wife,  28. 
Lupus  Julius  put  to  death,  ii.  96. 
Lupus,   governor    of  Alexandria,    ii. 

470. 
Lycurgus,  ii.  517. 
liydda  burnt,  ii.  281. 
Lysanias  is  put  to  death,  i.  519. 
Lysias,  i.  414  et  seq, 
Lysimachus  obtains  the  government  of 

the  Hellespont,  i.  390. 

i\f  ACCA9EES,  i.  412. 

Macedonians   governed  by  a  Roman 

proconsul,  ii.  269. 
Macheras,  i.  506 ;  ii.  197. 
Macherus  surrenders  to  Bassus,  ii.  456. 
Machines  of  the  Romans,  ii.  388 ;  for 

casting  stones,  308. 
Madai,  or  Modes,  i.  20. 
Hadianites,  or  Midianites,  bring  Israel 

into  subjection,  i.  164;  Moses  makes 

war  upon  them  and  beats  them,  127 ; 

their  women  seduce  the  Israelites, 

124. 
Magician,  an  Egyptian  one,  ii.  260. 
M^gog,  i.  22. 

Mahlon,  son  of  Elimelech,  i.  173. 
Malchua,  i.  438 ;  501 ;  ii.  192. 
Malichus,  a  Jewish  commander,  ii.  186 ; 

poisons  Antipater,  i.493 ;  a  great  dis- 

sembler,  ib. ;  is  killed  by  a  device 

of  Herod,  ib. 
Manaem,  or  Manahem,  i.  325. 
Manahem,  an  Essene,  i.  544. 
Manahem,  son  of  Judas,  ii.  130,274,  et 

seq, 
Manasseh,  king,  carried  into  captivity, 

I.  336 ;  is  sent  back,  and  dies,  337. 
Manasseh,  marries  Sanballet's  daugh- 
ter, i.  386  ;  high  priest  of  the  Sama- 

mans,  403.' 
Manna  from  heaven,  i.  82. 
Manneus,  son  of  Lazarus,  ii.  410. 
Manoah,  i.  170. 
Miinslhughter,  suspected,  how  purged, 

i    133. 
Marcus,  or  Murcus,  president  of  Syria, 

i.  492;  ii.  186. 
Marcus,  ii.  99  et  seq. 
Mariamne,  Agrippa  senior's  daughter, 

ii.  51, 256  ,  married  to  Archelaus,  ii. 


116 ;  divorced,  246  ;  married  to  De 

metrius,  117. 
Mariamne,  or  Miriam   Moses's  sister, 

dies,  i.  118. 
Mariamne  married  to  Herod,  ii.  188; 

grows  angry  with  Herod,  i.  529 ;  ii. 

210 ;  is  put  to  death,  i.  531 ;  her  eu. 

logium,  ib. ;  her  sons  strangled,  ii. 

223. 
Mariamne,  daughter  of  Josephus  and 

Olympias,  ii.  52. 
Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon  the  high 

priest,  ii.  224. 
Marion,  tyrant,  i.  494. 
Marriage  of  free  men  with  slaves  un. 

lawful,  i.  135. 
Marsyas,  ii.  53,  58,  60. 
Mary,  eats  her  own  child,  ii.  425. 
Mathusala,  i.  14. 
Mattathias,  great-grandson  of  Asaroo- 

neus,  refuses  to  sacrifice  to  an  idol, 

and  persuades  the  Jews  to  fight  on 

the  Sabbath,  i.  412 ;  exhorts  his  sons 

to  defend  the  law,  413 ;  dies,  ib. 
Matthias,  high  priest,  ii.  99. 
Matthias  Curtus,  ii.  128. 
Matthias,  son  of  Margalothus,  ii.  18, 

234  ;  he  and  his  partners  are  burnt 

alive,  20. 
Matthias,  son  of  Theophilus,  made  high 

priest,  ii.  12, 124 ;  he  is  deprived,  20 
Matthias,  Josephus's  father,  ii.  128. 
Matthias,  son  ofBoethus,  calls  in  Simon 

to  his  aid,  and  is  put  to  death  by  him^ 

ii.  407. 
Maximus  (Liberius,)  ii.  456. 
Maximus  (Trebellius,)  ii.  288. 
Meal,  the  purest  used  in  the  Jewish  ob 

lations,  102. 
Meirus,  son  of  Belgas,  ii.  430. 
Melas,  i.  576. 
Melchisedeck,  i.  26. 
Memucan,  i.  376. 

Menes,  or  Mineus,  built  Memphis,  i,  275. 
Mepliibosheth  highly  favoured  by  David, 

i.  230,  245. 
Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  i.  306. 
Meshech,  one  of  the  three  holy  chik 

dren,  i.  350. 
Messalina,  ii.  117. 
Mcstrsei,   or  Mitzraim,   Egyptians,  i 

21. 
Metellius,  a  Roman,  ii.  275. 
Micah  the  prophet,  quoted  in  Jeremiahi 

i.  341 
Micaiah,  the  prophet,  i.  299,  300. 
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Mricc  ^oil  the  country  of  Ashdod,  i. 
178;  five  golden  mice,  179. 

Michal  married  to  David,  i.  199  ;  saves 
David's  life,  201. 

Milk  dec.  offered  by  Abel,  i.  14. 

Minucianus  (Annius,)  ii.  75,  78. 

Misael,  one  of  the  three  holy  children, 
i.  350. 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pergamus,  i.  479  ; 
brings  succours  to  Csesar  in  Egypt, 
.480 ;  ii.  183. 

Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia,  i.  462. 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  dies,  i.  473. 

Mithridates,  a  Parthian,  marries  Arta- 
banus's  daughter,  ii.  71 ;  taken  pri- 
soner, ib. ;  set  at  liberty,  72  ;  expe- 
dition against  the  Jews,  and  routs 
Anileus,  ib. 

Mitzraim,  i.  21. 

Modius  iEquicolus,  ii.  133,  137, 142. 

Monobazus,  brother  of  Izates,  is  king 
ader  his  brother's  death,  ii.  112. 

Monobazus,  king  of  Adiabene,  ii.  106 ; 
his  death,  107. 

Moon  eclipsed,  ii.  20. 

Moses,  his  character,  Pref.  i.  viii. ;  his 
birth  foretold,  63 ;  how  born  and  saved, 
64,  65 ;  why  called  Moses,  ii.  496  ; 
adopted  by  Thermusis,  i.  66 ;  brought 
up  to  succeed  her  father,  ib. ;  tram, 
pies  on  the  crown,  ib. ;  made  gene- 
ral  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  beats 
the  Ethiopians,  67 ;  marries  Tharbis, 
68  ;  (lies  out  of  Egypt,  ib. ;  sees  the 
burning  bush  at  Sinai,  69  ;  appointed 
to  deliver  the  Israelites,  ib. ;  does 
miracles  and  hears  the  most  sacred 
name  of  God,  69,  70 ;  returns  to 
Egypt,  70;  works  miracles  before 
Pharaoh,  71  ;  leads  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt,  74  ;  their  number,  ib. ;  his 
prayer,  76;  leads  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea,  ib. ;  makes  the 
bitter  water  sweet,  80  ;  brings  water 
out  of  the  rock,  83  ;  beats  the  Ama- 
lekites,  84  ;  brings  the  tables  of  the 
covenant,  8i8 ;  stays  forty  days  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  89  ;  confers  the  priest, 
hood  on  Aaron,  97  ;  offers  sacrifices 
at  the  tabernacle,  98 ;  receives  laws 
and  commands  at  the  tabernacle,  99, 
104;  numbers  the  people,  106;  gives 
orders  for  their  marching,  107;  sends 
fpies  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan, 
108 ;  quells  the  faction  of  Corah,  115; 
jiis  justice,  ib. ;  his  prayer  to  God,ib.: 


cleanses  the  people,  119;  destroys 
Sihon  and  Og,  120  ;  defeats  the  kmgs 
of  Midian,  127  ;  appoints  Joshua  his 
successor,  128 ;  his  predictions  be- 
fore his  death,  130;  his  song,  141  : 
blesses  Joshua,  142 ;  is  surrounded 
with  a  cloud,  and  disappears,  143 ;  his 
death  greatly  lamented  by  the  people, 
ib.;  his  sreat  authority,  110;  his 
books  laid  up  in  the  temple,  i.  338 ; 
what  they  contain,  ii.  476  ;  called  by 
Manetho,  Osarsiph,  493,495;  allowed 
by  the  Egyptians,  to  be  a  divine  man, 
ib. ;  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  511 ; 
his  virtue  and  great  actions,  ib. ;  his 
posterity  honoured  by  David,  i.  255 

Mosoch,  or  Meshech,  i.  20. 

Mucianus,  president  of  Syria,  ii.  329, 
359,  365,  366,  367. 

Mundus  ravishes  Paulina,  ii.  45,  et  9eq. 

Musical  instruments  of  the  Jews  de- 
scribed, i.  249. 

Mysian  war,  ii.  449. 

Mytgonus,  king,  ii.  485. 

Naaxah,  daughter  of  Lamech,  i.  15 

Naash,  or  Nahash,  king,  i.  230  ;  wars 
against  the  Israelites,  186. 

Nabal,  a  foolish  man,  i.  209. 

Nabolassar,  or  Nabopollassar,  king  of 
Babylon,  ii.  483. 

Naboth,  i.  296. 

Nabuchodonosor,  or  Nabuchadnezzar, 
ii.  483 ;  conquers  a  great  part  of  Sy. 
ria,  i.  340  ;  lays  a  tax  upon  the  Jews, 
ib. ;  sacks  Jerusalem,  341,  345  ;  his 
famous  dream,  350 ;  his  golden  image, 
352 ;  lives  among  the  beasts,  3^ ; 
dies,  ib. 

Nabuzaradan  plunders  and  bums  thu 
temple,  i.  3^. 

Nacebus,  i.  573,  578. 

Nadab,  king  of  Israel,  i.  289. 

^ahum,  i.  326 ;  his  prophecy  concern- 
ing Nineveh,  ib. 

Naomi,  Elimelech's  wife,  i.  173. 

Nathan  the  prophet,  i.  227,  233,  254 

Nazarites,  i.  118;  ii.  98. 

Nechao,  or  Necho,  i.  39 ;  conquered  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  340. 

Nehemiah,  i.  373 ;  his  love  to  his  ooun* 
try,  ib. ;  exhorts  the  people  lo  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  374. 

Neriglissor,  king,  ii.  484. 

Nero  made  emperor,  ii.  117 ;  his  deiioi 
ii.  358. 
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Netir,  a  Galilean,  ii.  308. 

Nicanor,  i.  411 ;  ii.  314;  sent  against 
Judas,  i.  423  ;  defeated  and  killed, 
424. 

Nicanor,  a  friend  of  Titus,  wounded 
with  an  arrow,  ii.  387. 

Nicaso  married  to  Manasseh,  i.  386. 

Nicaule,  or  Nitocris,  i.  276. 

Niceteria,  or  festival'  for  the  victory 
over  Nicanor,  i.  424. 

Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  the  Jews'  advo- 
cate,  i.  400, 552 ;  is  sent  to  Herod  by 
Augustus,  574;  his  speech  before 
Augustus,  ii.  27,  34,  240 ;  exagge- 
rates Antipater's  crimes,  14, 232 ;  his 
brother  Ptolemy,  239. 

Niger  of  Perea,  ii.  281,  286,  294,  360; 
his  wonderful  escape,  295. 

Niglissar,  i.  354. 

Nimrod,  or  Nebrodes,  i.  19. 

Nisroch,  or  Araske,  a  temple  at  Nine- 
veh,  i.  334. 

Noah,  or  Noe,  i^^lO;  is  saved  in  the 
ark,  ih.  eiseq.;  invocates  God  after 
the  deluge,  18;  God  answers,  ib. ; 
laws  given  to  him,  ib. ;  genealogy, 
22 ;  death,  18. 

Norbanus  Flaccus's  letter  in  behalf  of 
the  Jews,  i.  564. 

Norbanus  (another)  slain,  ii.  83. 

Obaoiah,  a  protector  of  the  true  pro. 

phets,  i.  294,  et  seq. 
Obed,  the  prophet,  i.  327. 
Og,  his  iron  bed,  i.  120, 121. 
Oil  used  in  the  oblations,  i.  102 ;  con- 

sumed  by  the  seditious,  ii.  410 ;  pre. 

pared  by  the  foreigners  not  used  by 

the  Jews,  i.;400 ;  ii.  287. 
Olympias,  Herod's  daughter,  ii.  7 ;  is 

married  to  Joseph,  son  of  Herod's 

brother,  ii.  224. 
Olympius,  Jupiter's  ima^,  ii.  75. 
(Mympus  sent  to  Rome,  i.  577, 578  ;  ii. 

*^1. 
Dmri,  king  of  Israel,  i.  291,  292. 
On,  the  son  of  Peleth,  i.  113. 
Onias,  son  of  Jaddus,  succeeds  in  the 

nigh  priesthood,  i.  389. 
Onias,  the  son  of  Simon,  made  high 

Driest,  i.  403  ;  causes  great  troubles, 

409. 
finias,  brother  of  Jesus,  or  Jason,  made 

high  priest,  i.  514. 
Onias  and  Dositheus  saved  Egypt  from 

rum.  ii.  502. 


Onias,  son  of  Onias,  flies  into  Eg 
432 ;  ii.  166, 469 ;  his  leUer  to  Kola, 
my  and  Cleopatra,  i.  432 ;  their  an- 
swer, 433;  he  builds  the  temple 
Onion,  433  ;  that  temple  is  shut  up, 
ii.  470. 

Onias  procures  rain  in  a  famine  by  his 
prayers,  i.  470 ;  is  stoned  to  death,  ib. 

Opheliius,  i.  498;  ii.  190. 

Opobalsamum,  i.  277,  303,  473. 

Oracle  concerning  the  destruction  ol 
Jerusalem,  ii.  417,  431 ;  concerning 
a  great  prince  to  arise  in  Judea,  482. 

Oreb,  a  kmg  of  Midian,  i.  165. 

Orodes,  ii.  43. 

Oronna,  see  Araonah. 

Osarsiph,  see  Moses. 

Othniel,  i.  161. 

Otho,  emperor,  ii.  359  el  weq^ 

Pacohus,  ii.  Ill ;  redeems  his  wife  and 
concubines,  ii.  458. 

Pacorus,  the  king  of  Parthia's  son,  gets 
possession  of  Syria,  i.  497 ;  lays  a 
plot  to  catch  Hyrcanus  and  Phasaelus. 
408.;  marches  against  the  Jews,  ii« 
189;  admitted  into  Jerusalem,  190; 
slain  in  battle,  i.  505. 

Pageants,  or  Pegmata,  at  Titus's  tri- 
umph, ii.  452. 

Pallas,  Felix's  brother,  ii.  120,  258. 

Palm.tree><,  famous,  i.  303, 473 ;  ii.  177, 
356. 

Pannychiff.  ii.  218. 

Pappmius  ii.  77. 

Pappus,  s<%nt  into  Samaria  byAntigo- 
nus,  i,  607;  ii.  198. 

Paradise  described,  i.  12. 

Parthians  possess  themselves  of  Syria, 
and  endeavour  to  settle  Antigonus  in 
Judea,  ii.  J  89;  their  expedition  into 
Judea,  i.  497;  besiege  Jerusalem^ 
and  take  the  city  and  temple,  ib.,  d 
seq. ;  their  per€diousness,  498 ;  ii. 
190. 

Passover,  a  festival,  i.  73,  103,  470  ;  ii. 
25  ;  manner  of  its  celebration,  iL 
440 ;  called  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  i.  470;  ii.  ?i>,  377;  on  the 
14th  day  of  Nisan,  i.  369;  ii.  377; 
numerous  sacrifices  then  oHered,  and 
vast  numbers  come  up  to  it  ii.  25 
238;  from  the  9th  hour  to  the  llUi, 
and  not  less  than  ten  to  one  p<8oJ^* 
lamb,  ii.  440. 

Paulina  ravished,  ii.  45. 
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i^aulinus,  a  tribune,  li.  314. 

Poulinus  succeeds  Lupus,  ii.  470 ;  he 
plunders  and  shuts  up  the  temple 
Onion,  ib. 

Podiinius,  ii.  221  ;  ii.  422. 

Pekuh  slays  Pekahiah,  and  succeeds 
him,  i.  326  ;  he  defeats  the  king  of 
Juduh,  327 ;  he  is  slain  by  Iloshea, 
328. 

Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  i.  326. 

Pentecost,  a  festival,  i.  103;  ii.  28; 
whence  its  name,  241 ;  vast  numbers 
came  to  it,  ib. ;  the  priests  attended 
the  temple  in  the  night,  ii.  431  ;  the 
Jews  did  not  then  take  journeys,  i. 
450. 

Perea  subdued  by  the  Romans,  ii.  354 
el  seq, 

Pergamens'  decree  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  i.  490. 

Persians,  their  seven  principal  families, 
i.  363  ;  their  king  is  watched  during 
his  sleep,  ib. ;  their  law  forbade 
strangers  to  see  their  king's  wives, 
376  ;  seven  men  were  the  interpreters 
of  their  laws,  ib. ;  their  royal  robes, 
380. 

Petilius  Cerealis,  the  proconsul,  reduces 
the  Germans,  ii.  440. 

Petronius,  governor  of  Egypt,  i.  538; 
supplies  Herod  with  com,  ib. 

Petronius  (Publius)  president  of  Syria, 
ii.  63  ;  sent  with  an  army  to  Jerusa- 
lem  by  Caius,  to  set  up  his  statue  in 
the  temple,  ib. ;  253 ;  endeavours  to 
prevent  it,  and  save  the  Jews,  254 ; 
his  edict  against  the  Dorites,  99. 

Pctus  (C;£sennius,)  his  expedition  into 
Commagena,  ii.  457. 

Phalion,  i.  471 ;  ii.  176. 

Phannius,  son  of  Samuel,  ii.  337. 

Pharisees,  a  sect,  i.  453;  ii.  40,  174; 
envy  Hyrcanus,  i.  453  ;  opposite  to 
the  Sadducees  in  principles,  ib. ;  their 
great  authority,  ii.  8,  9;  especially 
in  the  reign  of  Alexandra,  i.  464  ;  ii. 
174 ;  refuse  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  Coesar  and  Herod,  ii.  9 ;  their  un. 
written  traditions,  i.  441,  454;  their 
moderation  in  inflicting  punishments, 
ib. ;  the  common  people  side  with 
them,ib. ;  are  skilful  in  the  law  ii.I43. 

Pha maces,  i.  473. 

Phasaelus,  son  of  Antipater,  i.  479 ;  ii. 
182  ;  his  death,  i.  500 ;  ii.  192. 

^hasaeJus.  son  of  Herod,  ii.  7. 


Plieroras,  i.  479  ;  li.  182 ;  hates  Sa. 
lume's  children,  i.  560 ;  makes  Alex* 
ander  jealous  of  his  wife  Glaphyra. 
507 ;  provokes  Herod  to  anger,  ib. 
571 ;  lays  the  blame  upon  Salome, 
567;  enters  into  friendship  with  An* 
tipatcr,  ii.  8 ;  hated  by  Herod,  9 ;  or- 
dered to  retire  to  his  tetrarchy,  10. 

Pheroras's  wife  pays  the  fine  laid  upon 
the  Pharisees,  ii.  9 ;  associates  with 
the  other  court  ladies,  8 ;  charged 
with  getting  poison,  10  ;  her  confcs- 
sion,  ib. 

Philip,  Herod's  son  by  Cleopatra,  ii.  7 
224 ;  brother  of  Archelaus,  245 ;  what 
Herod  lefl  him  by  his  will,  22 ;  what 
Ccesar  gave  him,  34 ;  tetrarch  of  Ge^* 
lanitis,  and  Trachonitis,  and  Paneos^ 
22;  he  dies,  49;  his  oulogium,  ib. 

Philip,  a  Galilean,  ii.  308. 

Philip  made  regent  of  Syria  during  Eu. 
pator's  minority,  i.  420. 

Philip,  king  of  Syr^  i.  460,  462. 

Philip,  of  Macedon  slain,  i.  380. 

Philippion  marries  Alexandra,  and  is 
killed  by  his  father,  i.  479 ;  ii.  188. 

Philo,  chief  deputy  of  the  Jews  to 
Caius,  ii.  62. 

Philostephanus,  i.  458. 

Phineas,  son  of  Clusothus,  ii.  842. 

Phineas,  son  of  Eleazar,  slays  Zirori  and 
Cosbi,  i.  126;  leads  tli9  Israelites 
against  the  Midianites,  127;  his 
speech  to  the  Jews,  153 ;  is  made 
high  priest,  155;  the  high  priest- 
hood returns  to  his  family,  260. 

Phineas,  son  of  Eli,  \  175 ;  high  priest, 
177  ;  is  slain,  ib. 

Phraatcs,  king  of  the  Parthians,  i.  512 , 
his  death,  ii.  43. 

Phraataces,  son  of  Phraates,  ii.  43. 

Phul,  or  Pul,  king,  i.  325. 

Phurim,  a  festival,  i.  384. 

Phut,  the  planter  of  Libya,  i.  28. 

Pilate  (Pontius,)  oecamons  tum'ilts  a 
mong  the  Jews,  ii.  44 ;  causes  a  great 
slaughter  of  them,  252 ;  and  of  the 
Samaritans,  47;  is  accused  for  it 
and  sent  to  Rome,  ib. 

Pillars  erected  by  the  children  of  Selh, 
i.  15 ;  Corinthian  pillars  in  Solomoirs 
palace,  273 ;  in  Herod's  temple,  ii. 
883. 

Piso,  guveraor  of  Rome,  ii.  54. 

Pitholaus,  i.  476,  479;  ii.  180. 

Placidua  lidnnishea  with  Josepboi   tt 
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145,  159;  his  other  actions,  ii  300, 
801,  314,  330,  el  seq. 

Plague  among  the  Israelites,  i.  251,252. 

Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia,  ii.  117. 

Polemo,  king  of  Pontus,  ii.  101 

Polity  of  the  Jews  afler  the  captivity,  u 
3G9. 

Pollio,  a  Pharisee,  i.  511,  544. 

Pompedius,  ii.  77. 

Pompey  the  Great  goes  to  Damascus,  i. 
471 ;  ii.  176;  to  Jerusalem,  1.  473; 
ii.  177 ;  the  city  delivered  up  to  him, 
i.  473 ;  takes  the  temple  bv  force, 
474 ;  ii.  178 ;  the  Jews  send  him  a 
golden  vine,  i.  471 ;  goes  into  the  ho- 
ly  of  holies,  474 ;  ii.  178 ;  meddles 
with  nothing  in  the  temple,  i.  475 ; 
hears  the  cause  between  Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus,  472 ;  determines  it 
in  favour  of  Hyrcanus,  and  makes 
war  upon  Aristobulus,  ib. ;  flies  into 
Epirus,  479. 

Poppea  favours  the^ews,  ii.  121. 

Porcius  Festus.     See  Festus. 

Presents  sent  to  Joseph,  i.  55. 

Priests,  if  maimed,  are  excluded  from 
the  altar  and  temple,  i.  106, 495  ;  not 
to  marry  several  sorts  of  women,  i. 
106,475;  washed  their  hands  and 
feet  before  they  ministered,  i.  90 ; 
succeed  one  another  according  to 
their  courses,  ii.  507;  their  allow- 
ances,  i.  101,  et  seq.;  118;  their 
courses  twenty-four,  255 ;  very  nu- 
merous,  ii.  507 ;  two  families  from 
Aaron's  two  sons,i.  177;  their  offices 
and  employments,  ii.  507, 514 ;  their 
sacred  garments,  i.  93 ,  ii.  385 ; 
priests  and  Levites  exempted  from 
taxes  by  Xerxes,  i.  371 ;  none  but 
priests  of  the  posterity  of  Aaron  might 
burn  incense  at  the  temple,  i.  324; 
not  to  drink  wine  in  their  sacred  gar. 
ments,  106 ;  priesthood  a  mark  of 
nobility  among  the  Jews,  ii.  128. 

High  priest  not  to  be  the  son  of  a  cap- 
tive  ^voman,  i.  453 ;  to  marry  a  vir. 
gin,  and  not  to  touch  a  dead  body, 
106 ;  the  prophets,  and  sanhedrim, 
were  to  determine  difficult  causes, 
133  ;  several  at  the  same  time  in  later 
ages,  ii.  337,  407 ;  to  succeed  by 
birth,  515  ;  elected  by  lot  among  the 
seditious,  ii.  336  ;  abolish  the  regular 
succession,  ib. ;  Herod  made  the  high 
oneF'jt  till  his  death,  ii.  106 ;  a  series 


from  Aaron  to  the  destmctioii  of  Im 
temple  by  Titus,  124  ;  another  series^ 
from  the  building  of  the  temple  to  the 
captivity,  i.  346 ;  high  priests'  robes 
kept  by  the  Romans,  ii.  106 ;  where 
they  were  laid  up,  i.  647 ;  ii.  48 ; 
high  priest's  ornaments  described,  i. 
94;  ii.  385. 

High  priesthood  translated  from  one  fa- 
mily  to  another,  i.  177 ;  of  Onias  at 
Heliopolis,  i.  421,  453;  ii.  125;  va. 
cant  at  Jerusalem  for  four  years,  i. 
430;  Herod,  Antiochus  Epiphanos 
and  Aristobulus  deprive  high  priests 
of  their  office  which  others  held  for 
life^  i.  514 ;  taken  from  Jesus,  and 
given  to  Simon,  539 ;  settled  upon 
the  family  of  Aaron,  ii.  124. 

Priests'  lands  in  the  days  of  Joseph  free 
from  tax,  i.  61. 

Primogeniture,  its  privileges  sold  bv 
Esau,  i.  44 

Primus  (Antonius,)  marches  against  Vi 
tellius,  and  kills  him,  ii.  359, 367. 

Prisons  (Tyrannius,)  ii.  282. 

Prisons  kills  Jonathan,  ii.  422. 

Privileges  granted  the  Jews  by  Alexan- 
der Sie  Great,  ii.  501. 

Prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa* 
lem,  ii.  352,  432. 

Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  accomplised,  L  432. 

Prophecies  could  not  agree  to  the 
events,  if  the  world  were  governed 
by  chance,  i.  358,  et  seq. 

Prophets,  excepting  Daniel,  chiefly  fore- 
told  calamities,  i.  358 ;  greatly  to  be 
esteemed,  i.  302. 

Prophets  (false  ones)  suborned  by  the 
Jewish  tyrants,  ii.  430. 

Proseuchffi,  or  houses  of  prayer,  among 
the  Jews,  ii.  150. 

Prostitution  of  the  body,  a  most  heinous 
crime,  i.  132. 

Providence  asserted,  i.  359 

Pseud-Alexander,  ii.  353. 

Ptolemy,  the  administrator  of  Herod's 
kingdom,  i.  566,  576  ;  ii.  138. 

Ptolemy,  the  brother  of  Cleopatra,  poi. 
soned  by  her,  i.  519. 

Ptolemy,  the  brother  of  Nicolaus  of  Da. 
mascus,  ii.  25. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  i.  401 ;  he  dies,  409, 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Philopater,  or  E:; 
pator,  i.  401,403;  ii.  502. 

Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Jamblicu^,  i.  4fU^ 

ii  ^s:^. 
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I^eroy  Lathy rus,  i.  452 ;  ii.  173 ;  dmea 
out  of  his  kingrlom,  i.  459  ;  makes  an 
alhance  with  Alexander,  and  breaks 
it,  458 ;  defeats  Alexander's  army, 
ib. ;  his  cruelty,  ib. 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  obtains  Egypt, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
i.  300 ;  takes  Jerusalem,  and  carries 
many  Jews  into  Egypt,  ib. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  second  king 
of  Egypt  of  that  race,  Pref.  i.  vii. ;  his 
skill  in  mechanic  arts,  i.  395 ;  pro« 
cures  a  translation  of  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses,  391  ;  ii.  502  ;  sets  a  vast  number 
of  the  Jews  free,  ib. ;  sends  a  letter  to 
the  high  priest,  i.  394;  his  liberal 
oblations  and  piosents,  305  et  seq, 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  i.  409,  432;  ii. 
502 ;  he  and  his  queen  Cleopatra  per- 
mit Onias  to  build  the  ceniple  Onion, 
i.  433  ;  expedition  into  Syria,  436  ; 
is  wounded  and  dies,  437. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Meneus,  i.  466,  471, 
494 ;  prince  of  Chalcis,  479 ;  he  mar. 
ries  Alexandra,  ib. 

Ptolemy,  the  murderer  of  Simon  the  Mac- 
cabee,  i.  447 ;  murders  John  Hyr- 
canus's  mother  and  brothers,  448. 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  i.  409, 451 ;  ii.  502. 

Pudens  engages  in  a  duel  with  Jona- 
than, and  is  killed,  ii.  422* 

Purple  robes  worn  by  Chaldean  kings, 
i.  355 ;  by  the  Persian  kings,  363, 
381 ;  Joseph  is  clothed  in  purpio  by 
Pharaoh,  i.  52. 

Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  ii.  4S2. 

Pythian,  or  Apollo's  temple,  built  by 
Herod,  i.  562. 

QuADRATUS  (Ifmmidius,)  ii.  115. 

Quails  fall  upon  the  camp  of  Israel,  i. 

81. 

Queen  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  comes  to 

Solomon,  i.  276,  277. 
Quirinus,  or  Cyrenius,  sent  by  CsBsar 

to  tax  Syria,  ii.  39. 

Rabsases  (Themasius,)  i.  364. 
Rachel,  i.  39 ;  steals  and  conceals  her 

father's  idols,  40. 
Raguel,  i.  85  ;  his  advice  to  Moses  for 

the  government  of  the  Israelites,  86. 
Rahab,  an  inn-keeper  at  Jericho,  i.  144 ; 

her  life  saved,  146. 
Rambow,  i.  18. 
Ramesses,  kinic  of  Egypt,  ii.  48UL 


Rapsaces,  or  Rabshakeh,  i.  832;  his 
speech  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem, 
ib. 
Rathumus,  or  Rheum,  i.  362. 
Rationale,  or  breast-plate  of  judgment 

of  the  high  priest,  i.  94,  100. 
Raven  sent  out  of  the  ark,  i.  17. 
Rebeka,  i.  23 ;  demanded  for  a  wife  to 
Isaac,  33  ;  bears  twins,  84 ;  imposes 
upon  her  husband,  36. 
Recem,  or  Rekem,  king,  i.  127. 
Records  of  the  Tyrians,  ii.  481 
Regulus  (Emilius,)  ii.  75. 
Rehoboam  succeeds  Solomon,  i.  281; 
ten  tribes  revolt,  282;  builds  and  forti* 
fies  several  towns,  285 ;  has  eighteen 
wives  and  thirty  concubines,  ib.  dies* 
287. 
Revenues  of  Celesyria,  Phoenicia.  Ju« 

dea,  and  Samaria,  i.  404. 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  i.  327. 
Rezon,  Solomon's  enemy,  i.  280. 
Riches  deposited  in  David's  monument  . 

i.  257. 
Rod  of  Aarop,  i.  117. 
Roman  army  described,  ii.  298. 
Roman  senate's  decree  in  favour  of  the 

Jews,  i.  481. 
Rubrius  Gall  us,  ii.  449. 
Rue  of  a  prodigious  magnitude,  ii.  45>i. 
Rufus,  ii.  80,  241,  243. 
Rufus  (an  Egyptian)  takes  Eleazar  pn 

soner,  ii.  455. 
Rufus  (Terentius  or  Tumus}  left  with 
an  army  at  Jerusalem,  takes  Simon, 
ii.  445. 
Ruth   g.eanb  in  Booz's  field,  i.  174 
married  to  Booz,  and  is  the  mother 
of  Obed,  175. 

Sabbath-day  kept  very  strictly  by  the 
Essens,  ii.  249 ;  Sabbath,  so  called 
from  the  Egyptian  word  Sabo,  ii. 
500 ;  superstitiously  observed  by  tho 
Jews,  i.  412;  ii.  178;  they  are  ad. 
vised  by  Matthias  to  defend  thenw 
selves  on  the  Sabbath-day,  i.  412; 
and  by  Jonathan,  428;  allowed  to 
repel,  but  not  to  attack  an  enemy  on 
that  day,  ii.  S8 ;  Antiochus  forces  thu 
Jews  to  break  the  Sabbath,  ii.  447 
spent  in  reading  the  law,  i.  553 ;  ui^ 
ered  in  and  ended  with  the  sound  '^ 
a  trumpet,  ii.  363 ;  Jews,  on  hat  dav 
dined  at  the  sixth  hour,  ii.  150;  the 
editious  kill  the  Romans  on  the  H«» 
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bath.day,  275 ;  unlawful  to  travel  &r 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  i.  460 ;  pretended 
to  be  unlawful  either  to  make  war  or 
peace  on  the  Sabbath-day,  ii.  333 ; 
not  allowed  by  some,  eyen  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  take  arms  either  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  or  the  evening  before, 
ii.  141. 

Sabbatic  river,  ii.  450. 

Sabbeu8,i.  433. 

Sabbion  discovers  Alexander's  design 
to  Herod,  i.  515. 

Sabinus,  Ceesar's  steward  in  Judea,  li. 
25,  240 ;  he  accuses  Archelaus,  26 ; 
falls  heavy  upon  the  Jews,  28. 

Sabinus,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caius, 
ii.  95 ;  kills  himself,  96. 

Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  takes 
the  Capitol,  ii.  368 ;  is  killed  by  Vi- 
tellius,  ib. 

Sabinus,  by  birth  a  Synan,  a  man  of 
great  valour,  ii.  414. 

Sacrifices  were  either  private  or  public, 
101 ;  all  or  part  only  burnt,  ib. ;  how 
uifered,  ib.  *,  how  sin-ofierings  were 
oifcred,  ib. ;  those  of  swine  forbid- 
den, i.  410 ;  Titus  desires  John  not 
to  leave  off  the  sacrifices,  ii.  417 ; 
aacrifices  for  Csesar's  prosperity,  ii. 
254 ;  omission  thereof,  the  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  war,  272 ;  offerings  of 
foreigners  usually  received  by  the 
Jews,  but  now  prohibited  by  the  se- 
ditious, ib. ;  what  parts  were  due  to 
the  priests,  i.  118;  none  but  Jews 
to  overlook  the  sacrifices  in  the  tem- 
ple, ii.  121  ;  not  to  be  tasted  till  the 

^  oblation  is  over,  i.  406 ;  not  to  be 
bought  by  hire  of  an  harlot,  i.  131  ; 
meat-offerings  joined  to  bloody  sacri- 
fices,  101  et  seq. ;  not  to  be  abused  to 
luxury,  ii.  515  ;  ought  to  be  without 
blemish,  i.  106 ;  what  were  burnt  of- 
ferings, 101  ;  animals  ix)t  offered  till 
the  eighth  day  afler  their  birth,  102; 
wine  and  oil  reserved  for  sacrifi- 
ces, consumed  by  the  seditious,  ii. 
410. 

Sadduc  stirs  up  sedition,  ii.  40. 

Sadducees  deny  fate,  i.  441 ;  contrary 
to  the  Pharisees,  453 ;  observe  only 
the  written  law,  ib. :  opinipns,  ii.  40, 
251 ;  the  rich  men  on  their  side,  i. 
453. 

ftuges  or  wise  men  among  the  Israelites, 
i.263 


Salatis  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  479. 

Salmaneser,  or  Shalmanezer,  invades 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  carries  the 
ten  tribes  away,  i.  330. 

Salome  charges  her  husband  with  adul- 
tery«  i.  518  ;  sends  a  bill  of  divorce 
to  her  second  husband,  533 ;  envies 
Herod's  sons  and  their  wives,  550, 
555 ;  clears  herself,  ib. ,  Herod  for- 
ces her  to  be  married  to  Alexas,  ii.  6. 

Salome,  ^rand-daughter  of  Herod  the 
Great,  li.  52 ;  married  to  Philip  the 
tetrarch,  and  afterwards  to  Aristobu- 
lus,  ib. 

Salt  sown  upon  the  ruins  of  a  demo, 
lished  town,  i.  167. 

Samacha,  ii.  107. 

Samaria  built,  i.  292 ;  whence  its  name 
derived,  ib. ;  besieged  by  the  Syrians, 
and  wonderfully  relieved,  i.  310, 
31 1 ;  besieged  again,  suffers  famine, 
is  taken  and  leveled  with  the  ground, 
452  ;ii.  169. 

Samaritans,  a  colony  from  Cutha,  i. 
331, 349 ;  pretend  to  be  the  posterity 
of  Joseph,  388 ;  some  times  deny  and 
sometimes  profess  themselves  Jews, 
331,  388,411 ;  harass  the  Jews  un- 
der  Ouias,  i.  403;  pretend  to  be  Si- 
donians,  411;  their  temple  upon 
Mount  Gerizzim,  ib. ;  pollute  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  42  ;  are  ene- 
mies  to  the  Jews,  i.  370;  ii.  114; 
dispute  with  the  Jews  in  Egppt  about 
their  temple,  i.  433  ;  call  Antiochus 
a  god,  ii.  411. 

Sameas,  i.  483,  511,  544;  his  speech 
against  Herod,  483 ;  is  honoured  bv 
Herod,  484. 

Sarnpsigeramus,  king,  ii.  101. 

Samson's  birth,  i.  170 ;  marries  a  Phi. 
listine  woman,  171 ;  kills  a  Hon,  ib. ; 
proposes  a  riddle,  ib. ;  burns  the 
corn,  ib. ;  is  delivered  up  to  the  Phi- 
listines,  172;  slays  them  with  the 
jawbone  of  an  ass,  ib. ;  carries  tho 
gate  of  Gaza  away,  ib ;  falls  in  love 
with  Delila,  ib. ;  is  betrayed  by  her, 
and  his  eyes  put  out,  173;  pulls  a 
house  down  upon  the  Philistines,  ib. 

Samuel  bom,  and  consecrated  to  God, 
i.  176 ;  God  calls  him,  ib. ;  conquers 
the  Philistines,  181 ;  his  sons  prove 
bad  judges,  182;  is  offended  at  the 
people's  demanding  a  king,  ib. ;  telU 
the  people  the  manners  of  a  kin(^ 
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183  r/  9e^. ;  threatens  Saul  with  the 
lots  of  his  Kingdom,  194;  anoints  Da- 
rid,  105  ;   dies,  209 ;  is  raised,  and 
foretels  Saul's  death,  213. 
lanhedrim,  their  power,  i.  484. 
^pinius,  i.  571. 

Sapphora.     See  Zippora. 

.Sarai,  or  Sarah,  Abiaham's  wife,  i.  23; 
goes  with  him  into  Egypt,  24;  the 
king  falls  in  love  with  her,  ib. ;  her 
death,  32. 

Saramalla,  i.  498 ;  ii.  190. 

Sardians,  their  decree  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  i.  491. 

Sarepta,  its  widow,  i.  292, 

Sannatians  invade  Mysia,  ii.  449. 

Saturninus  (Sentius,)  i.  477,  580 ;  ii. 
13,  221. 

Saul,  i.  183 ;  seeks  his  father's  asses, 
ib. ;  Samuel  anoints  him,  ib, ;  is 
made  king,  185;  promises  to  assist 
the  Gileadites,  18G;  is  inaugurated 
again,  187  ;  conquers  the  Philistines, 
19]  ;  his  wars  and  family,  192 ; 
makes  war  on  the  Amalekites,  193  ; 
spares  Agag  against  God's  command, 
ib. ;  for  which  Samuel  foretels  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom,  194 ;  his  cruel 
order  for  murdering  Ahimelech  and 
the  priests,  205  ;  he  consults  with  a 
necromantic  woman,  213  ;  his  death, 
217. 

Saulus,  ii.  123. 

Scaurus,  ii.  176,  179  ;  returns  into  Sy- 
ria, i.  470 ;  raises  the  siege  of  Jeru 
salem,  471  ;  expedition  into  Arabia, 
475. 

Scopas  defeated  by  Antiochus,  i.  401. 

Sea  divided,  i.  76. 

Sebas,  or  Shcba,  the  son  of  Ilus,  i.  249. 

Sectsof  the  Jews,  i.  441 ;  ii.40, 129,247. 

Sedition  among  the  priests,  ii.  120 ;  se- 
dition  of  Korah  and  his  followers,  i. 
112,  of  the  Israelites,  109;  quelled 
by  Joshua,  ib. ;  at  Caesarea,  ii.  1 19. 

Sejanus  put  to  death,  iL  56. 

Seleucus  Nicator  possesses  Syria,  i. 
390;  his  bounty  towards  the  Jews, 
400. 

Seleucus  Soter,  i.  406. 

Seleucus,  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  !• 
460  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Solium,  or  Shallum,  i.  825. 

Sem,  or  Shem,  i.  19 ;  his  posterity,  22. 

Somei,  or  Shimei,  i.  280,  244,  267  ;  is 
put  ta  death.  261. 


Semelius,  i.  362. 
Sempronius  (Caius,)  i.  451. 
Sennacherib  makes  war  oo  Hezekiaii, 

1.332;  his  death,  334. 
Senate  of  Rome's  decree  concerning 

the  Jews,  i.  424 ;  they  renew  their 

league  with  the  Jews,  481 ;  another 

decree  of  theirs  concerning  the  Jews, 

489. 
Sepphoris  burnt,  ii.  32 ;  taken  by  Jose* 

phus,  157. 
Serebsus,  i.  366. 
Seron,  general,  i.  418. 
Serpent  deprived  both  of  q>eech  and 

feet,  i.  13. 
Servilius  (Publius,)  his  letter  to  the  Mi* 

lesians  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  i.  460 
Seth,  son  of  Adam,  i.  15 ;  his  posterity's 

pillars,  ib. 
Sethos,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  492. 
Scthosis,  or  Sesostris,  ii.  480. 
Seventy.two  interpreters  sent  by  Elea- 

zar  with  the  books  of  the  law,  i.  395  : 

anive  at  Alexandria,  397 ;  brin^r  witn 

them  the  law,  ib. ;  they  wash  in  tho 

sea  before  they  begin,  399 ;    they 

finish  in  seventy.two  days,  ib. 
Sextus  Cssar,  i.  483;  ii.  184;  is  slam 

by  Cecihus  Bassus,  185. 
Shallum,  i.  325. 

Shalmanezer.     See  Salmanassar. 
Shamegar  succeeds  Ehud,  i.  162. 
Sheba,  i.  246, 249. 
Shechemites  meet  Alexander  the  Greai, 

i.  383. 
Shekel,  a  coin,  i.  97. 
Shem,  i.  19  ;  his  posterity,  23. 
Shield,  a  token  of  a  leaguft  between  the 

Jews  and  the  Romans,  i.  481. 
Shimei,  i.  239,  244,  257;  put  to  death, 

260. 
Ships  sent  to  Pontus  and  Thrace  under 

Ahaziah,  i.  304. 
Shishack,  or  Sesac,  king  of  Egypt,  ^ 

229,  281,  286.         e 
Siba8,orZiba,  i.  230, 230;  Saul's  freMi 

man,  244. 
Sibbechai,  the  Hittite,  i.  248. 
Sicarii,  or  banditti,  flee  to  Alexandnft, 

ii.  468 ;  cannot  be  forced  to  own  Co^ 

sar.  460. 
Sichon,  or  Sihon,  conquered,  i.  120. 
Sidon,  i.  22. 
Signs  appearing  before  the  destructioii 

of  Jerusalem,  ii.  431. 
Silaa,  governor,  ii.  135, 149  « 
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5ile8,  tyrant  of  Lys:as,  i.  471. 

Silas,  on  attendant  on  king  Agnppa  se- 
nior, ii.  57,  100 ;  becomes  trouble- 
some to  the  king,  ib. ;  is  killed,  103. 

Silo,  the  Roman  captain,  i.  503. 

Silo,  or  Shiloh  a  town  where  the  taber- 
nacle  was  fixed,  i.  150. 

Silva,  governor  of  Judea,  ii.  459 ;  be- 
sieges Masada,  460. 

Silver  of  little  value  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon, i.  278. 

Simeon,  ii.  337. 

Simon,  son  of  Boethus,made  high  priest, 
i.  539 ;  his  daughter  married  to  He- 
rod, ib. ;  he  is  deprived,  ii.  12. 

Simon  the  Just,  i.  394, 403. 

Simon,  son  of  Onias,  the  high  priest, 
dies,  i.  408. 

Simon  the  Essene,  ii.  37. 

Simon,  son  of  Giora,  ii.  281,359  ;  fights 
with  the  zealots,  360 ;  conquers  Idu- 
mea,  361 ;  made  prisoner,  and  re- 
served for  the  triumph,  445 ;  put  to 
death  at  the  triumph,  453. 

Simon,  brother  of  Judas  and  Jonathan, 
beats  the  enemy  in  Galilee,  i.  413 ; 
made  captain  of  the  Jews,  424 ;  his 
speech  to  them,  444;  made  their 
prince,  ib. ;  high  priest,  445  ;  killed 
by  Ptolemy  his  son-in-law,  447. 

Simon,  captain  of  the  Idumeans  at  Jeru- 
salem, ii.  344. 

Simon,  a  life-guard  man  to  Josephus, 
ii.  139. 

Simon  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  101. 

Simon,  a  magician,  ii.  116. 

Simon,  a  Pharisee,  ii.  143. 

Simon,  a  servant  of  Herod,  assumes  the 
crown,  ii.  30. 

Simon,  son  of  Saul,  ii.  277. 

Simon  persuades  the  people  to  exclude 
Agrippa  from  the  temple,  ii.  101. 

Sisera  oppresses  the  Israelites,  i.  163 ; 
is  killed  by  Jael,  ib. 

Sisinnes,  i.  361  ;*govcrnor  of  S)rria,369. 

Slaughter,  the  greatest  that  ever  was  in 
one  buttle,  i.  289. 

Sodomites  and  their  associates  con- 
quered, i.  25. 

Sodomites  burnt  with  fire  from  heaven, 
i.  27,  et  seq. 

Snhemns  succeeds  his  brother  Azizus, 
ii.  118,457. 

Hohcmi>«  of  Iturea  betrays  Herod's  se- 
cret order  for  killing  Mariamno,  u 
629 ,  IS  put  to  death  by  Herod,  531. 


Solomon  promised  to  David,  L  238 
bom,  234 ;  anointed  and  proclaimed 
king,  254 ;  again  anointed  and  pro- 
claimed, 256;  marries  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  261 ;  determines  the  cause 
of  two  harlots,  262  ;  his  power,  gran- 
deur, and  wisdom,  263 ;  his  letter  tc 
Hiram,  264 ;  builds  the  temple,  265; 
his  addresses  to  God  and  the  people 
afler  it  was  built,  270 ;  offers  sacri- 
fices, 271 ;  builds  himself  a  royal 
palace,  270 ;  solves  the  problems  pro- 
posed  by  the  king  of  Tyre,  274 ;  for- 
tifies Jerusalem,  and  builds  several 
towns,  275 ;  lays  a  tax  on  the  re- 
maining Canaanites,  276  ;  fits  out  a 
fleet,  ib. ;  his  great  riches,  277, 278; 
his  immoderate  love  of  women,  279 ; 
his  death,  281. 

Solyma,  or  Salem,  the  old  name  of  Je- 
rusalem, i.  225. 

Sosias  joins  with  Herod  against  Anti- 
gonus,  ii.  198;  he  takes  Antigonus 
prisoner  and  carries  him  to  Aitfony, 
i.  510;  ii.  201. 

Souls  of  heroes  slain  supposed  to  be 
placed  among  the  stars,  ii.  414. 

Speech  of  Herod  to  his  anny,  i.  522; 
to  the  people,  545;  speech  of  Moses 
to  Corah  and  the  people,  i.  113;  to 
the  people  before  his  death,  142. 

Spies  sent  to  view  the  land  of  Canaan, 
i.  108;  to  Jericho,  144 ;  they  bring 
back  a  faithful  account,  ib.,  el  seq 

Spoils  of  barbarians  reposited  in  He- 
rod's temple,  i.  547. 

Spoils  in  war  equally  divided  between 
those  that  fight  and  those  that  guard 
the  baggage,  i.  216. 

Supplicants  in  Syria  used  to  come  with 
a  halter  about  their  heads,  i.  299. 

Sylla,  ii.  159. 

Sylleus,  first  minister  to  kins  Obodas,  i. 
568  ;  goes  to  Rome,  573 ;  accuses 
Herod  before  Augustus,  ib. ;  demands 
Salome  in  marriage,  568 ;  is  refused, 
ib. ;  charged  with  several  murders^ 
574;  accused  before  Augustus,  i. 
577 ;  sentenced  to  death,  578. 

Syrian  commodities,  i.  47. 

Syrians'  hatred  to  the  Jews,  ii.  172. 

Tabebnacle  built,  i.  89 ;  its  descnp 
tion,  90 ;  its  purification,  98. 

Tabernacles  (feast  of,)  a  great  festival 
of  the  Jows«  i.  269  515  :  celebrated 
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m  ^nx  Dj  the  leave  of  king  Aiiuoelioi» 
449;  eelebrated  for  fourteen  days 
upon  the  dedication  of  Solomon'a  tern, 
pie,  L  S71 ;  Jews  then  cany  bongha 
^ith  frait,  i.  461 ;  Jews  then  fixed  Uu 
beraaclea  in  the  templet,  ii.  431 ;  it 
18  celebrated  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  i.  878. 

ffable  [of  shew-bread,]  golden,  made  by 
Ptolemy,  i.  805 ;  with  its  cups  and 
vials,  897, 

Tkble  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  i.  92. 

Tamar,  David's  daughter,  i.  225. 

Tamar,  Absalom's  daughter,  married  to 
Rehoboam,  i.  248. 

Tartan,  i.  882. 

Temple  upon  Mount  Oerizzim,  i.  380, 
433 ,  like  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  886. 

Temple  built  by  Herod,  in  honour  of 
Auffustus,  u  548  ;  ii«  207. 

Temple  of  the  golden  calf,  ii.  327. 

Temples  in  Ejl^pt,  i.  488. 

Temples  of  the  Canaanites  were  to  be 
demolished,  i.  180. 

Temples  of  foreign  nations  not  to  be 
plundered,  nor  their  donations  taken 


away, 


i.  182. 


Temples  of  Hercules  and  Astarte,  at 
Tyre,  i.  274 ;  of  Dorous  and  the 
Graces  at  Athens,  i.  481 ;  of  Belus 
at  Babvlon,  L  854. 

Temple  buih  by  Heiod  at  Samaria,  i. 
587. 

Temple  (Herod's)  at  Jerusalem  do- 
scribed,  i.  546;  iL  882. 

Temple  Oni6n  in  Egypt  built  like  that 
at  Jerusalem,  i.  4^  458 ;  ii.  125. 

Temple  of  Diana  at  Elymais,  i.  410 ;  of 
Dagon  at  Ashdod,  or  Azotus,  435 ;  of 
Apollo  at  Oasa,  460. 

Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  ii.  483. 

Temple  of  Jerusalem  rebuilt  by  Zero* 
babel,  i.  361 ;  the  Jews  hindered  in 
building  it,  362;  they  go  on  by  order 
of  Darius,  365 ;  it  is  finished  in  seven 
years,  360;  lower  than  Solomon's 
temple,  546 ;  phiodered  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  410 ;  taken  by  Pompey,' 
and  its  most  holy  place  seen  by  him, 
474;  rebuilt  br  Herod,  546;  burnt 
by  Titus,  ii.  426 ;  Titus  goes  into  the 
most  holy  place,  420. 

Temple  of  Solomon  described,  i.  265  et 
9eq.;  dedicated  by  Solomon,  260; 
foreigners  could  go  but  to  a  partition* 
wall  in  Herod's  temple,  L  548 ;  we* 
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men  excluded  the  two  inner  eomts^ 
ib. ;  tax  out  of  the  temple.treasiir% 
remitted,  481 ;  Daniel's  prophecy  fid* 
filled,  416. 

Terah,  Abraham's  father,  i.  22. 

Terebinth,  or  turpentinctree,  near  He- 
bron, supposed  as  old  as  the  world,  iL 

Tero/an  old  soldier,  i.  580;  ii.  232 
charged  with  treason  by  Trypho,  ib. 

Thaumastus,  ii.  57. 

Theatres  erected  at  Jerusalem  by  He* 
rod,  i.  584;  at  Cmsarea,  541. 

Theft,  how  punished,  i.  188. 

Theodoras,  I.  450;  ii.  172. 

Theodosius,  i.  438. 

Thermusa,  ii.  43. 

Theudas,  an  impostor,  ii.  113. 

Tholomy,  i.  480. 

Thummosis,  or  Tothmosis,  king  ef 
Egypt,  ii.  480,  402. 

Thraffamma,or  Togannah,  i.  21. 

Tibenus  Alexander,  ii.  118. 

Tiberius  Alexander,  governor  of  Alex* 
andria,  ii.  278 ;  he  brings  Egypt  over 
to  Vespasian,  ii.  866. 

Tiberius  the  emperor,  ii.  48,  351 ;  his 
dilatory  p  \Mseeedings,  54 :  his  prog- 
nostic  of  a  successor,  ib. ;  hisdeath,  & 

Tiglathpiloser,  i.  326. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  i.  466, 530 
u.  52,  174. 

Timaos,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  479. 

Timidius,  ii.  77. 

Timotheus,  L  417 ;  he  is  put  to  ffi^ 
by  Judas,  418. 

Tiridates,  ii.  Ill,  456. 

Tithes  and  first  fraits  given  to  the  Le- 
vites,  i.  118;  their  tithes  or  tenth 
parts  given  to  the  priests,  ib. ;  this 
law  restored  by  Hezekiah,  320. 

Titus  Caesar  sent  to  Alexandria,  208 
brings  a  great  number  of  troops  to 
Vespasian,  297;  his  piety  towards 
his  father,  308;  he  and  Vespasian 
take  Jotapata,  818 ;  his  mildness  to 
Josephus,  318 ;  is  sent  against  Tari 
chesB,  321 ;  his  valour  in  this  expedi* 
tion,  ib. ;  his  speech  to  his  soldiers, 
ib. ;  takes  Taricheae,  328 ;  sent  to 
Rome  with  king  Agrippa,  to  compli- 
ment Galba,  3^ ;  arrives  at  Jerusa* 

.  lem,  and  is  exposed  to  great  danger, 
374;  his  great  valour,  ib. ;  his  great 
concern  to  save  Jerusalem,  305; 
and  the  temple,  417 ;  his  speech  to 
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his  soldien,  414;  his  speech  to  the 
g  f  Jewish  tyitmtSy  438;  ascribes  the 
conquest  of  the  city  to  God,  439 ; 
thai^  the  army,  and  distribu^  re 
wards,  444;  celebrates  his  father's 
and  brother's  birthdays,  445 ;  makes 
great  shows,  446 ;  comes  to  Antioch, 
450 ;  and  to  Rome,  451 ;  what  per- 
sons  he  carried  with  him  for  the  tri« 
nmph,  ib. ;  his  approbation  of  Jose- 
phus's  history,  156;  his  generosity 
to  Josephus,  161. 

Toporchies  (three,)  dt  prefectures,  add. 
ed  to  Judea,  i.  ^8. 

Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  Sibyl's  testi* 
mony  concerning  it,  i.  20, 

Trachonites  rebel,  i.  572. 

Traditions  of  the  Pharisees  unwritten, 
i.454. 

Itajan,  captain  of  the  tenth  legion,  ii. 
311. 

Treasure  kept  in  the  temple,  &c.  i. 
371. 

IVibes  of  Israel,  and  their  portions  of 
land  by  lot,  u  151. 

Tribute  paid  out  of  Judea  to  Antiochus 
Pius,  1.  449 ;  great  men  farm  such 
tributes,  404 ;  poll-money  paid  to  the 
kings  of  Syria,  431;  ten  thousand 
drachmse  paid  out  of  the  temple  to 
them,  ib. ;  three  hundred  talents  paid 
by  Jonathan  to  Demetrius,  437; 
Jews  freed  from  paying  such  tribute, 
438 ;  high  priest  used  to  pay  twenty 
talents  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
402 ;  poll-money,  crown  tax,  dEC. 
forgiven  the  principal  orders  of  the^ 
Jews,  ib. 

Triumphal  gate  at  Rome,  ii.  451. 

Triumphal  pomp  described,  ii.  451  et 
seq. 

Trophies  give  offence  to  the  Jews,  i. 
535. 

Tnimpet,  its  invention,  i.  107. 

•frypho,  the  tyrant,  brings  young  Anti. 
ochus  back  to  Syriaa,  i.  439;  his 
|ieriidious  behaviour  to  Antiochus, 
443,  draws  Jonathan  into  a  snare, 
ib. ,  makes  an  irruption  into  Judea, 
444 ;  imposes  upon  Simon,  ib. ;  kills 
Jonathan,  445  ;  causes  Antiochus  to 
be  killed,  446 ;  is  made  king  by  the 
army,  ib  ;  is  killed  at  Apamea,  447.. 

I'rypho,  Ptolemy's  favourite,  i.  407. 

Tr>'pho,  Herod's  barber,  i.  581 ;  ii,222. 

Tkibal-Caui,  i.  14. 


Tyrannicos  Priscus,  iL  2SS. 
Tyrannus's  deposition  against  Alnan 

der,i.  575;ii.220. 
Tyre  built,  i.  265;  oppressed  by  Mii 

rion,  i.  494 ;  besieged  880. 
l^re,  the  name  of  a  castle  built  by  Hys 

canus,  i.  408. 
T^rians,  their  god  Baal,  i.  317 ;  their 

ancient  records,  ii.  481 ;  they  beat 

the  Assyrians  at  sea,  i.  330;  their 

temples  of  Jupiter  Olyinpius,  of  Her. 

cules,  and  of  Astarte,  i.  274 ;  ii.  483» 

Valsriak,  a  decurion,  ii.  820. 
Valerius,  proconsul. of  Asia,  ii.  86. 
Varro,  i.  542. 
Varus  (Quintilius,)  iu  18, 16;  comes  is 

succour  Sabinus,  81,  23,  248;  pu. 

nishes  (he  mutineers,  83, 248. 
Vashti,  i.  376. 
Vatinius,  ii.  81. 
Veils  of  the  tabernacle,  L  91. 
Ventidius  Bassus  bribed  by  Antigonos,  L 

503 ;  sent  to  repel  the  Parthians,  ib. ; 

kills  Pacorus  in  battle,  and  defeats 

the  Parthians,  505. 
Vespasian  and  Titus's  generosity  to- 
wards the  Jews,  i.  400 ;  his  wars  in 

Judea,  ii.  293  et  seq. 
Vindex  rebels,  ii.  356. 
Vine  (golden)  in  Herod's  temple,  L 

546  ;  another  sent  to  Rome,  471. 
Vitellius,   i.   547;    ii.  449;   is  highly 

treated  by  the  Jews,  ii.  47, 51 ;  expe- 

dition  against  Aretas,  50 ;  is  ordered 

by  Tiberius  to  enter  into  an  alliance 

with  Artabanus,  48. 
Vitellius  made  emperor  after  Otho,  iL 

364. 
Ummidius  Quadratus,  ii.  115. 
Voice  heard  in  the  temple,  ii.  431. 
Vologesses,  king  of  Parthia,  ii.  Ill, 

450,  he  declares  war  against  Izates, 

458. 
Volumnius,  procurator  of  Syria,  i.  573, 

577, 580 ;  ii.  221. 
Vonones,  ii.  43. 
Vow  of  Jephtha,  i.  168  ef  seq» 
Uriah  slain,  i.  232. 
Uzzah  smitten  by  Grod,  i.  226. 
Uzziah,  or  Azariah,  i.  324 ;  bunis  in 

cense  in  the  temple,  ib. ,  js  Mnillec 

with  the  lepros}',  325. 

Was  not  begun  with  foreign  natioDs   ' 
ambassadors  are  sent,  i.  140 
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Wbx  (laws  of)  among  the  Jews,  i.  141 ; 
u.  516. 

'War  (Jewish)  whence  begun,  ii.  260, 
eiseq.;  266^  seq. 

Water  of  Bethlehem  offered  to  God  by 
David,  i.  250. 

Witch,  or  necromantic  woman  of  Endor, 
i.  213,  et  seq. 

Women's  power,  i.  364 ;  their  cunnlnjg 
in  preventing  accusations,  i.  49 ;  then 
dress  forbidden  men,  141 ;  when  di- 
vorced,  cannot  marry  without  their 
former  husband's  consent,  136 ;  Per- 
sian  women  or  wives  not  to  bo  seen 
by  strangers,  i.  376 ;  not  allowed  to 
be  witnesses,  i.  133. 

XAirTHieus,the  Syro-Macedonian  name 

of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan,  i.  16. 
Xerxes  succeeds  Darius,  i.  370 ;  his 

letter  to  Ezra,  ib. 
Xylophoria,  a  festival,  when  they  car. 

ried  wood  to  the  temple  for  the  sacri* 

ces,  ii.  274. 

Teab,  two  beginnings  of  Jewish  years, 

i.  16. 
Great  Tear,  a  period  of  six  hundred 

common  years,  iM9. 

Zabdul,  i,  437. 
Zabidus,  an  Idumean,  ii.  507. 
Zachariah>  king  of  Israel,  i.  324  ;  his 
death,  «5. 


Zachariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  a  prophet, 

is  stoned,  i.  819. 
Zachariah,  the  prophet,  i.  368,  et  teqM 
Zacharias,  ton  of  Baruch,  ii.  848 ;  na 

is  murdered  in  the  temple,  349. 
Zacharias,  ton  of  Phalek,  ii.  341. 
Zachariah,  son  of  Ahaz,  is  tlain  by 

Maaseiah,  i.  827. 
Zamaris,  ii.  7. 

Zealots  ii.  337,  339,  345,  et  eeq.  460 
Zedekiah,  or  Sedecias,  a  false  prophet, 

i.  801. 
Zedekiah,  or  Sedecias,  king  of  Judah, 

i.  342 ;  revolts,  ib. ;  calls  for  Jere- 

miah's  advice,  844 ;  is  carried  oap. 

tive  to  Babylon,   345;    his  death, 

846. 
Zebina  (Alexander,)  conquered  by  Axu 

tiochus  Grypus,  and  dies,  i.  452. 
Zeno,  styled  Cotylas,  tyrant  of  Phila. 

ddphia,  i.  448. 
Zenodorus,  i.  542  ;  ii.  206 ;  his  deatii, 

i.  548. 
Zerah  defeated  by  Asa,  i:  290. 
Zeuxis,  i.  402. 
Zimri,  prince  of  the  Simeonites.  i.  125, 

his  speech  against  Moses,  126. 
Zimri  kills  Eiah,   i.291;  hit  deatik 

292. 
Zipporah,  Moses's  wife,  i.  85. 
Zizon,  an  Arabian,  i.  462. 
Zoilus,  a  tjnran^  i.  ^57. 
Zorobabel,  i.  868,  et  seq. 
Zur,  king  of  theMidisJulQt^  L  liT. 


